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For the Port Folio. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER) 
No. 172. 

Mr. Saunter, 

IT is not from any desire provok- 
ing a comparison between the poems 
of Filial and other northern composi- 
tiims of a dmilar nature, that I have 
translated the following songs. They 
ace^ I think, fully expressive of those 
sentiments, which must arise in the 
bosoms of an artless people. I have 
mot been able to learn the name of the 
author , (for I presume all of them to 
be the w<^ of the same poet.) From 
a passage in one of them, I conceive, 
they must have been composed in 
the reign of Howell Dha, Prince of 
North- Wales, who lived prior to Wil- 
liam the Norman. The reader how- 
ever must form his ovm conjectures in 
this particular. 

The translations were accomplished 
in a few hours. If the poems should 
prove as pleasing to the reader as to 
the translator, his object is fully at- 
tained. The originals are certsdnly 
harmonious, picturesque, sentimental, 
and highly animated. 

SPRING. 

Lightly treading on aromatic shrubs 
and firagrant flowers, the oj toring of 
his bounty, seel Spring approaches! 
Fn^rancy issues from his lips; and 
over his drame is thrown a garment, 
Uoe as the skies^ which he ^vens \ 



whilst jocund he spreads the verdant 
mantle over valley, hill and grove. The 
birds resume their interrupted harmo- 
ny. The stream disdains the tyranny 
of Winter, and murmurs its gratitude 
to the chearing season. The salmon* 
pride of the river, now visits the Jivona 
of Cambria ! Returning from the seat 
he delights to sport again in our trans- 
parent waters! Prepare your imple* 
ments, ye hardy sons of the waves 1 
Ensnare the attendant Trout with art 
and patience ! Thus shall plenty crown 
your labours, and earth be gladdened 
with the spoils of Ocean.* 

The ammals which own the power 
of man, as well as those who rejecting 
his authority, maintain their native li- 
berty, acknowledge with rapture, the 
enlivening 'presence of spring. The 
Cock in triumph majestically struts be- 
fore his admiring females, who equally- 
confess the genial influence. The wool- 
ly tribe bleat forth its praises ; the hilU 
resoimd with the gratitude of the low- 
ing Ox ; and the majestic Horse with 
head erect and nerves distended with 
joy, at his approach disdains his soli- 
tary winter-mansion; neighing with 
impatience, he demands the hUl, the 
vale and stream ; that with recruited 
strcnght he may contribute, O man I 



* Our patriotic Bard seems here to allude 
to the establishment of Fisheries; but it 
may be doubted whether his hint was at^ 
tended with any degree of success, amongst 
a people who, in those days« considered the 
waxrior as the most exalted of oharacttrs. 
3E 
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to thy heal^y thy pleasure and emdu- 
xaent. 

And shall not man, O Spring ! ex- 
press his raptures at thy appiSoach ? 
Thou comest to repair, his debilitated 
frame ; to restore his exhausted spirits, 
$o clothe his fields with beauty, and 
crown them with plenty ; but chiefly to 
exalt his soul to those regions, where 
thou reignest and shalt reign in imdi- 
minished and everlasting glory. 
SUMMER. 
How pleasant are thy morning 
breezes, O Summer 1 how revivin^thy 
i)ellucid streams ! Thy birds salute the 
orient sun with all the melody of na- 
ture. Vegetation, indebted to thy boun- 
ty, blooms in all the luxuriance of ap- 
proaching perfection. And see I the 
youth of the 'village salute the evening 
beams with unaffected sincerity. The 
hand of labour is suspended. The lawn 
is covered with blooming health and 
artless beauty. The strings of the 
harp, touched by the hand of rural har- 
mony, excite the smile of complacency. 
The maiden adjusts her flowing locks. 
Decked in the garb of simplicity, her 
cheeks flowing with expectation, and 
her eye^ anticipating the joyous*scene, 
she yifelds her willing hand to the youth, 
who charms her fancy, and possesses 
her esteem. Their feet, responsive to 
music, are taught to move with grace 
and activity. Oft with averted eyes she 
seems to disregard the object of her 
love. Alarmed, or seemingly alarmed 
T)y the impassioned look, die tender 
whisper, or the gentle pressure, she 
checks the ardour of hrs flame. As oft, 
compassionating his contrition, and ac- 
cepting his repentance, she smiles on 
liim, with the tenderness of reciprocal 
affettion, attempered by the delicacy 
of genuine modesty. Age sits or re- 
clines on the bench of ease ; recounts 
the triumphs of his youth ; compares 
the present with the past ; and whilst 
the agh of recollection steals insensi- 
^i^i^a his bosom, prefers the agility 
o^ifhe companions of his better days 
to^the vivacity and activity of our mo- 
•dem youth. 

How fervid are thy noon^tide beams, 
O Summer I Ah ! who will place mc 
on the heights of Snowdcn, or corer 



me with the greenest boughs of th© 
vale of Slanberris ! \ 

Be hushed, ye birds, whilst, as I re- 
pose on the verdant banks of Arvon, 
the vast oak slowly waving his branches 
. over my head. I yield to thy power^ O 
Summer, and seek refreshment in th« 
arms of bjalmy sleep ! 

AUTUMN. 

Benefactor of the human race, and ] 
of all those creatures who cleave ihs 
air with rapid wing, or who, rendered 
subservient to man by the will of the 
Creator, range the kwn in peaceful 
subjection, and seek at night security 
' an cf refreshment beneath the friendly ^ 
roofs prepared by industry and art : Jte- i 
nefactor of the human racc^ Autumn \ I ' 
hail thee with resounding wires and 
with joyful lips. By thee the race of man 
is sustained ! in thee we find the con- 
summation of industry, in thee the com- 
pletion of the year I and hark! the 
voice of labor resounds from hill t!o hffl, \ 
from valley to valley! The scythe ( 
again is grasped by strong and wiUiag \ 
hands ! The harvest bows before the \ 
sickle !— How cooling, how grateful are ^ 
thy fruits, O Autumn! the orchttrd 
glows with the ruddy apple, w4iose 
juicesj prepared by art, rejoice sdike die 
soul^ of the hardy swain and Ms impe^ , 
rious lord.— Drawn from the spirits of 
odoriferous plants and herbs andfiowera, 
Metheglin ! how shall I attempt to sing 
thy praise ! On the board of the poet 
mayest thou ever sparkle, whilst, in- 
spired by thee and virtue, he consigns 
to immortality the cheering smiles of 
beauty, the charms of rural retirement, 
the endearing happinesrs of domestic 
life, the wisdom of the patriot, and the 
valour of the hero ! — Autumn ! I greet 
thy return ta Cambria's plains! may 
the rage of the invader never more des- 
troy the hopes of her happy husband- 
men ; may her sons, if cruel war 
should again inflame their bosoms, re- 
spect in thee the exertions of industry, 
and the bounty of Providence ! 

Graspi then, your bright sickles, ye 
sons of Cambria ! may the sword sleep 
peacefully in its scabbard for ages! and 
as the ripened blessings of Aututnn 
fill your graneries, sing alotid the 
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toes of the best of princes, and the 
glory of the God of harvest ! 

WINTER. 
* Tyrant of earth, seas, skies! des- 
troyer of the fairest bounties of nature, 
why. Winter ! should I sing the woes 
thou causest ? but that I know thee to 
be an instrument in the hknds of the 
Creator for the punishment of impro- 
vident man. But, Winter I I smile at 
thy threats and rage. Drive on with 
northern tempests, thy rain, thy sleet, 
thy snows! unfeelingly direct thy rage 
against the humble cottage ! whirl the 
roof through thatvajr whiqh thou hast 
troubled ! tear the strong oak from the 
tiiembHng earth, and the rock from the 
hrovr of Sriowdon ! tilt with noise e- 
mulatine the roar of thunder, it dash 
amidst the waters of Z-fin/&Von. Win- 
ter ! the poet scorns thy rage ; secure 
he dwells beneath the roof of Howell, 
that strong roof which art and labour 
have placed on uncohquerablc walls .~ 
There with ready hand he grasps the 
harp, to deBght the soul of Howell ; 
and whilst the offspring of his patron 
attentive stand around, he forms their 
souls 'to virtue, as well by the charms of 
music as the precepts of instruction* 

Yet, Winter, spare the peasant, now 
trembling for his helpless charge, even 
dkough his improvidence may deserve 
thy rage. To him they look for protec- 
tion! whilst he directs hiis eyes, his 
prayers, and his soul to heaven ! Hard 
is the lot of the laborious rustic ; nor 
can the princely disposition of Howell 
preserve them all from sufferings. 

Yet, husbandman ! spread thfck the 
bed of stniw for your faithful depen^ 
dants. Be the rich produce of the mea- 
dow piled in plenty before them ! The 
miid and laborious Ox j; the Horse re-* 
nowned for strength and swiftness ; the 
Cow" with dstended udder, teeming 
with' that sustenasftce which cheers the 
heart of thy offspring ; and the patient 
sheep whose former covering now pro* 
tects thee from the blasts of Winter. 
Scatter with unsparing hmd before thy 
idomesttc feathered tribes, t|k# rich bles- 
sings of Autumn; nor wftibhold itom 
the churlish Hog his share of the pro- 
duce c$ thy toil ; useless in life, he will 
lieward thee at his death ! 



Winter ! no streams I discover ! thy 
rage has bound them in fetters strong 
as adamant.— Although restoTatiye ^ 
nature, dwell not fong on our hills and 
plains ; but, turning Siy back on unre* 
gretting Cambria, seek the drear^F re- 
gions of the north, and howl and ragey 
O Winter, amongst those whoiiear .thd 
figures of men, but aire animated with 
the spirits of Tigers. On their bleak 
hills ^excrt thy fury ; or, leaving them 
exposed to want on their unproductive 
mountains, lift tathe skies the foaming 
waves of the Ocean, xmd exhaust thy 
rage amongst the rocks of Thule ! 

THE DAY. 
BY DAVm DIARY. 

No, 13, 

These thougjhts are for the sUte.— 

P, OP LlTEHATURB, 

« The tendency of measures, taken 
by a neutral state, for its own inte- 
rest, which [measures] are not for- 
bidden by the law of nations, Is not a 
just cause of complaint, or of quarrel, 
or 'of rupture.'-— This is what the au- 
tiior «f the cursory review denominates 
a clear and just position; but, to be 
made just, it must be reversed. Com- 
mon sense revolts from the doctrine, 
that the measures, or t^dency of mea- 
sures, of (Hie state, taken for its own in- 
terest are not to be a just cause of'comj* 
plaint, or x>f quarrel, or of rupture, with 
another*; Every state may complain, 
quarrel, or enter into warfare with ano- 
ther, not upon the ground that the 
measures of that other are c^stractedly 
wrong, but, that they are injurious to 
itself. It is cMily upon the basis of this 
undeniable and obvious truth, that the 
United Staiesxsffi justly complain, quar^ 
rel^ or enter into warfare with Great 
Britain, on the question of ^eir neutral 
rights^ 

I have already refused t© eonsfdep 
neutral rights as governed hy any other 
principle &ian that which governs belli- 
gerent rights ; and I have held, and, of 
necessity? must always hold, that all 
these rights are alike well founded, and 
sacred. To talk of the acts of a belli- 
i;erent as of acts of tyranny, and of the 
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acts of a neutf&l as alone lawful^ is, to 
t)i€ last degree, unfidr. The truth is, 
tliat €Tery human power is disposed to 
tyrannise; that is^ to sacrifice others to 
kself ; and that a neutral may he as 
willing to tyraimise over a belligerent, 
tm a belligerent over a neutral. 

Let us look at the condition of a bel- 
ligerent. His principle of action is the 
desire of success. In pui^uit of his 
purpose, he is strongly tempted, no 
doubt, to do every thing which, not rea- 
flon only, but passion, may represent as 
e^qiecHent, and which power can effect. 
Whatever, in the strict sense, his rea- 
son, which is imiversal reason, dictates, 
must be exchideci from the idea of ty- 
taxmy. Tyranny is a vice of passion ; 
reason may dictate rigour, but never 
tyranny. I have said, that it is the right 
m£ the belligerent to do whatever can 
overthrow, or tend to overthrow, his 
-Memy. This right is the dictate of 
reason ; and the exercise of this right, 
whatever may be the name given it by 
those whom it injures or offends, can- 
not, in its own nature, be tyr^ny. 

On the other side, what is the con- 
dition of a neutral ? Reascm is not less 
in his favour. In the midst of the exer- 
cise of his undoubted rights, in the oc*- 
cupations ^his lawful industry, in the 
ei^oyment of his natural prerogatives, 
fee is injured by the belligerent. Pas- 
sion may dictate complaint or even re- 
sentment ^ but reasrni commands him 
to inquire into the cause of the injury, 
and to allow to the rights of others a 
weight equal to his own. In the most 
ordinary instances of life, i,t is possible 
for one man to injure another, purely 
from the necessity of the case, and 
withouttiie slightest hostHity of design. 
In pursuit of a thief, I may knock an 
innocent passenger down ; but, though 
his hurts may be great, will he impeach 
my motives? In like manner, if the in- 
jury 9U9tained by a neutral be only an 
tmavmdabk consequence of the Just exer^ 
cise qf the rights qf the belligerent^ no 
just complaint can be made, nor no just 
resei^ment indulged. 
. I speak here, not of just rights^ for 
the expression, however frequent, is 
nonsensical ; but, of ^ejus$ exercise of 
rights. Rigbi9 must be justf but thc;^ 



^a?<?rcf^ of rigtlls majr be^i%8fit. Buti 
besides that it is possible that this exer« 
cise of rights may be unjust, it is still 
more pr<S>able that it may be inexpe- 
dient ; hence, though a state may be ia 
order, as far as respects its sJ^stract 
rights, much may commonly be said 
about the exercise of its rights ; and 
hence that exercise (in other words, its 
measures, or the tendency of its mea- 
sures, taken for its own interest) must 
always be a possible cause of just com-- 
plaint,^ quarrel, and rupture. 

The exercise of rights is unjust, 
when the benefit of the exercise, to the- 
nation exercising, is insignificant, and 
its injury to any other nation, consider- 
able. The exercise of rights is inex* 
pedient, when they tend to the direct in- 
jury of the nation exercising ; or, wheii 
the value of the friendship of the na-J^ 
tion.imured by their exercise exceeds 
that of the benefit to be obtained. 

It is obvious, therefore, that mea- 
sures, or the tendency of measures, n^iy^ 
always be a just cause of negotiation ; 
in other words, of complaint, quarrel^ 
and rupture, between one nation and 
another : for it must always be compe- 
tent to every natipn to represent ta 
every other, that its measures^ though 
no more thaii the exercise of its rights^ 
are unjust, or inexpedient ; it inay aU 
ways appeal to its virtue or its pru- 
dence; such an appeal may al^iraysbe 
npic^e ; and war, it is well known, is no* 
thing more than the last argument. 

In a negotiation, such as is here 8up-\ 
posed, what must be the languagi^of twa 
powers, equally submissive to the vcuce 
of reason, equally far from using poijrer 
to the subjugati<m of right. Assuredly, 
the neutral will never say to the belU«t 
gerent, You have no right to take mea- 
sures to the annoyance of your enemy, 
when such measures tend to the an-* 
noyance of myself? He will never dis- 
pute the right ; but, he will say, thatthet 
exercise of this right is of Uttle com- 
parative benci^t to ^e belligerent, or of 
direct disadvantage. He iprill say, re- 
lax in, or abandon, not this righty hvi^ 
this exerciscy . out oi fkvour, or foran^ 
equivalent; he will appeal to his afiec-* 
tio^s or to his selfishness^^ his ftvarice, 
his prudence,, or his ambition. 
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As ta die belligerenty Ms language 
k this: My measures, are not taken 
with any view to your injury. Perhaps, 
I even desire ydur prosperity, ,and 
grieve for the inconveniences I inflect ; 
but those inccmveniences are <Hily the 
unfortunate concomitants of necessary 
measures. When we bum the harvests, 
this is to deprive the enemy of forage, 
not to starve the cottagers, every hair 
of whose heads we would preserve.* 
Such are his general sentiments. With 
respect to the particular views of jus- 
tice, or expedience, which you present 
to him, he e^uunines them, and answers 

I accordingly. 

But, if either the neutral or the bel- 
ligerent be sU*onger than the other, 
and disposed to avail itself of that advan- 
tage, a shorter and very differe^j^t ne- 
gotiation ensues. The strong belli- 
eerent will say to the neutral. Your 
friendship is worthless^ in comparison 
with the exercise of my most trivial 
rights; and, however small tb^-b^lit 
I may derive from that exereise> and 

\ however g^eat the injury it may inflict 
on you, my purpose is as fixed, as my 

^ right is certain: as to what you have 
oaul, of the injury I do myself, that is, 

; worthy of attention. I thank ^you for 
the suggestion, and shall decide upon 

I its.nnerits. 

I Or, the strong neutral will say, 
' Though I cannot deny your right to 
annoy y<mr enemy, I am resolved that, 
whatever may be your fate, you shall 
not annoy me. I am not disposed to 
take part in the war, and I will not suf- 
fer by a war in which I have no lhare. 
Your destruction will not grieve or 
weidLen me ; your victories will add no- 
thing to my strength or gratifications. 
You may fight, if you please ; but, if 
your plans tend to my injuiy, they 
must not be pursued. 

Thus for I have confined myself to 
piinciples ; I shall now enter the spe- 
cific question involved in the argu- 
ments of the cursory review, and which 
is strictly this, Whether Great Britain, 
during the last fourteen years, has out- 
stepped the right of ti belligerent power, 
to do whatever rmy overthrow, or tend 
tp overthrow, his enemy. No minor 
question is stirred by the reviewer. 



The justice, or ^iq^edience, with 

which she has exercised her right, hm 
has not condescended to discuss. He 
impugns the right. 

I. The first charge against Great 
Britain consists in this, That < on the 
15th of November of that early year 
(1792), while the whole maritime 
world was in peace, the government of 
Great Britain, after formal proclama* 
tion, detdned in their ports all neutral 
vessels laden with grain and other gobdsy' 
contrary to the law of nations, in viola- 
tion of an existing treaty, and contrary 
to their own municipal laws.' The 
amount of the second is. That before the 
month of February, 1793, the same 
government proceeded ^n:afiiure neu- 
tral vessels, bound to France. ^ 

In wording the first charge, it would- 
seem that the clear reviewer nrade it <i» 
point of aggravation, <that Great Britain 
detained the ships of neutrals, qfte^ 
formal firoclamaHon Hoit she would t!o 
so; this, however, I suspect, is not his 
intention. So that nothing is chared, 
of a deeper dye than the detention^ 
The second chargjc is that captures 
and here, as in all otiier places, great 
stress is kid upon the date of thcK 
French declaration of war ; as if Great 
Britain could not be invested with the 
rights of a belligerent, could not act as 
a belligerent, till the day on which 
France thought proper to issue this de» 
claration; The answer to this imper^ 
tinent absurdity is an answerto ^ twe 
charges. 

II. The third charge arises out of 
the treaty with Sweden, of the date of 
the 25th of March, 1793, in which, con-' 
formably with the spirit of a subsequent 
order of the king, in council, of the date" 
of the 8th of July, in the same year, by 
which the contracting parties bound 
themselves to stofi all neutral vessels 
bound to^ or freighted for^ France; and 
to cfymftel theniy either to sail backet or en^^ 
ter some neutral harbour » Here, among 
other ridiculous comments, the re* 
viewer reiterates the fidsehood, thai 
Great Britain, at the time she adopted 
these measures, was not at war I Does 
he mean to say, that she was at peace ? 
Are these the measures of peace ? Was 
she not com^mitting hostilities^ Were 
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not these measures hostilities ?— Oh, 
but they were before the death of 
Louis XVI, or the French declaration 
f/* war I 

III. Great Britain is further charged 
with issuing subsequent orders, ' in the 
same spirit, and of the same character 
of illegitimate injury to neutral com- 
merce and rights.* The reviewer con- 
stantly uses the word illegitiynate, when 
he means illegal. 

tVe are next presented with count 
Bemstorff 's opinion against Britain, and 
with an account of her efforts, to the 
injury of neutrals, to annoy France, on 
the side of Italy. 

. IV. The tucceeding charge is that 
of having completed the blockade of 
France^ by superadding to the order of 
the 8th 0^ June, 1793, a second, dated 
the 6th of November, in the same year, 
in which is directed ' the capture of all 
neutral ships,^ with the produce of the 
Frei>ch colonies oh board, or provisions 
or dry goods, and other supplies for the 
use of those colonies.' I see nothing 
Ml this charge, different from the rest, 
e^ept as it brings into question the 
right of blockade^ which will deserve 
our separate regard, and except an as- 
sertion, that this order was < studiously 
and effectually concealed^ till our ships, 
our seamen, and our property^ were 
f^md under the muzzles of their can- 
non on the free ocean.' I suspect, that the 
igaeaning of all this amounts to no more 
than that some American ships, freight- 
ed and under sail before the order was 
heard of in America, fell a prey to its 
consequences. I have no leisure to 
ascertain the particulars of this transac- 
tion; but, if there were any thing of 
that studious concealment described by 
the reviewer, I have no more disposi- 
tion to defend its justice than I have 
discernment to perceive its policy. 
- V. No new aggressitm is charged 
upon Great Britain, till the year 1797, 
when * a proclamation of a most extra- 
ordinary and extravagant nature, as it 
regarded neutrals, vras issued by sir 
Horatio Nelson, who was afterwards 
lord Nelson. It opens thus: In con- 
sequence of the unfirovoked war made by 
btB Catholic Majesty agamst Great Bri' 



tain^ it is found fight^ that Sfiain skaS 
no longer have any trade,* Nothing can 
be more certain than that these ' are not. 
the Hvords of any proclamation of any 
British officer: they are deficient, both 
in technical forms and in plain English, 
and bear a strong affinity to the re» 
viewer's * king and council,' put for 
< king in council.* This, however, is a 
trifling remark. Of the correctness of 
the quotation, as to spirit and meaning, 
I have no doubt ; though there appear 
to be a singular ariticlittiax. The pro- 
clamation opens with a representation, 
that SPAIJ^ shall no longer have any 
trade :-^lt proceeds to announce, that 
no neutral vessel is hereafter to be suf- 
fered to enter or leave thejtort of CadiZy 
without perniission ; and, that from that 
moment, Cadiz is to be considered as a 
blockaded fidrt, I shall make no seriouf 
reply to the observation, that this is a 
decree, by its terms, perpetual in its 
duration ; nor to the folly with which 
the reviewer, always afRictjed widi the 
pettiest feelings, labors, on the subject 
of this proclamation, to insult the 
manes of an illustrious officer. 

VI. My reader vrill see that the prc» 
ceding charge, like the former, has no* 
thing which takes it out of the common 
question of blockade, and of the gene- 
ral rights of belligerents and neutrals. 
One other remains to be noticed, of a 
more peculiar character: < It is a re- 
markable and impressii^ feet, in the 
history of the British inroads upon our 
neutral li^ts of trade, that she ex- 
pressly exempted Denmark and Swe- 
den, m her orders of king and coimctl, 
of January, 1798, which subjected to 
seisure all American homeward-bound 
vessels, from the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch cok)nies.'~I confess, that I can- 
not'caU to mind the history of the or- 
der here alluded to, and I will not in* 
dulge myself in offering conjectural 
topics of defence. I shall only remark, 
that whatever appearance of partifdity 
may here betray itself, that partiality is 
naturally at the option of the auth(^ty 
frmn which it proceeds. I eontmid, 
that Great Britain ^ight have lawfully 
seised all vessels engaged in trade with 
her enemy : why she exempted those of 
Swed^ and Denpiiark, as liiave alreadf^ 
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uidj I 1^ not certfdn, and will not, 
from conjecture, explain. 

Whatever may be the extension it is 
wished to give to these charges, they 
contract themselves, by nature, within 
a narrow compass. Great JBritain^ (u 
« belligerent^ has exercised her right to 
armoy her enemy ^ in such a way as that 
$he has annoyed neutrals also. This is 
the head and front of her offending. It 
will have been seen, that, as I pre- 
viously observed, the reviewer stirs 
no minor or subordinate questions; it 
is her rights not the justice or expe- 
dience of the exercise of her right, 
I that he impugns. 

^ He, indeed, may reply that, in truth, 
he has impugned the expedience or 
! justice of that exercise. He has often 
repeated, that her acts were done with- 
\ out necessity. In no instance, however, 
has he offered an argument against that 
i necessity, except one, which, as I think, 
I miserably fails him. He tells us, of 
those acts, that they were not * justifia- 
I ble on the plea of necessity, for she was 
I a prosperous and powerful neutral^ 
I blest with a measure of divine boun- 
tiea> full, and heaped, and runing over ;* 
and, again, * There was not even a plea 
I of necessity. There could be none; 
: for Great Britain was stronger, in every 
I depart than Spain.*^ To this I 
shall answer, first, that every nation, 
like every man, is the best judge of its 
own necessities; secondly, that, as 
Great Britain was far from enjoying 
any immoderate success in the last war, 
and, to all appearance, is equally 
from having any prospect of it in this, 
as she has not yet conquered France, 
nor even Spain ; her superiority to the 
calls of necessity is a little doubtful : 
thirdly, I answer, that she was and is 
under a direct and obvious necessity, 
of which I shall say more herreafter. 
As to the expression, ' powerful neu^ 
trat^ as applied to Great Britain^ we 
must foi^ive the reviewer this. That 
wy lies madness. We are overwhelm- 
ed with cogent arguments, in the very 
sentence that follows i < There was no 
pretence, then^ of war in disguise ; for 
^ neutrals could not aid France in war 
against England, when they were in mu- 
$ml fieaccj and when France ^wufiausly 



desired the peace /o ecituinue,^^! would 
not be thought to enter into the quea* 
tion, on the pacific dispositions of 
France; but, solely, to make myself 
merry, at the expense of a 'writer, who 
can argue, from such premises, that 
Great Britain was not enticed to the 
rights of a belligerent ; and which ar- 
gument, besides, as it is held by the re- 
viewer, implies nothing less than this, 
that a state has not a right to take such 
measures as it shall judge to be fer it» 
interest, 

I am happy in being enabled to offer 
some relief, from the ruggedness of 
political disquisition, in the following 
little ode, a tribute to oat of the best 
of our best treasures, the domestic 
charities. — 

ODE. 

Who, with her arms of love, carest. 
And lay me, young^linff, on her breast. 
And hush'd me there to downy rest I 

My mother* 

Who o'er my infant-aiUngs wept. 
And, by my bed, long vigils kept. 
And kiss'd and blessM me while I slept! 

My mother. 

Who, in each frolic-sport, and toy. 
With ghst'ning eye, indiilg*d my joy. 
And shar'd the transports of her boy ? 

My mother. 

Who, patient of a wayward child. 
Forgave my headstrong humours wild. 
And soon the frown forgot, and smil'd ? 

My modiei^ 

Who, guardian, champion, counsel, friend,. 
To schoolday-cares her aid would Iend» 
My tears would dry, my cause defend? 

. My mother^ 

Who to brave truth, and honor, bred 
My heart, and in their high-road led. 
And bade me there forever tread? 

My mother* 

Who nurs'd me in the proud disdain 
Of all that scoundrels feeU or feig^ 
And all that scoundrels boast, or gain ? 

My mothei^. 

Who, by her fair example, taught 
Each holy aim, and gen'rous thou^t. 
And virtues never to be bought ? 

My mother. 

Who, to this filial bosom dear. 
Through onward life's maturer year, 
I9 chtriih'd, lov'd, and worshipp'd here \ 
My mother. 
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6 THE POI 

I make no comment on what I fur- 
ther subjoin. 

SONNET. 

TO TB£ SEA-BIRD. 

neftt*d I behold thee, rover of the deep. 
That brav'st the terrors of this raging world ; 
And fedlow still, with curious eye, thy sweep, 
*Mid emerald waves, with snowy heads, 
y-curl'd! 

Weas'd, I behold thee o*erthe expanse ride, 
Nowpois'd aloft, amid the lurid skies ; 
Descending now the wat'ry valleys wide. 
Now rising slow, as slow the billows rise : 
Pleas'd I behold thee; and think, blest it 
were, 

JLike thee, the dark seas dauntless to ex- 
plore ; 

Like thee, to toil unwearied^ and to dare ; 
Nor, with ^ toward's haste, to seek the 
-^ore : 

Tempt, while I please, the fortunes of the 
day. 

Then spread the wing, and bear, at will, 
away I 

POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 3. 

ON THE POETRY OP THE ARABS. 

We. are not to speak of the poetic genius 
of the Arabs ; for that is beyond all question, 
-wdiether we judge from their character or 
from their works ; but, of the genius of their 
poetrjl ' Now, to speak of the genius of their 
poetrv, it is necessary that we should define 
the character of their nation; for it is the pne 
that produces the other; and the Arabs, as 
a nation, are marked very peeuiiar fea- 
tures. It is probable, indeed, that, in the 
general outline, they differ but little from the 
Nomadic tribes that pitch their tents on ei- 
ther side of Caucasus ; but they have a supe- 
rior right to fix our attention, derived, not 
merely from our more ancient and familiar 
aquaintance with their manners and li- 
terature, nor from their more southern situa- 
tion, more favorable, it may be presumed, 
to the expansion of genius ;, but, also, from 
their having lived, for many thousand years, 
on the borders of rich and polished empires : 
for, from these gfeographical and political cir- 
cumstances, it has resulted, that we behold 
this lingular phenomenon, a people at once 
saVage and civilised, pastoral and polished. 
With such a people, there are many points 
in regard to which we can have nothing in 
common. 

The Arabs, there is little reason to doubt, 
have long since reached the utmost point of 
tivHizationy attainable in the pastoral state. 
Though they do not pursue, they highly \ a- 
hi^, the manual arts; such arts as their situa- 
tion rtcommends, and their religion dcies 
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not pBoscribe. Splen^ Ams, kwels, ftnd 
rich clothing, they admire; and Uieirgemii8« 
forbidden, not less by their pastoral and ru- 
ral life, than by the commandment of Mo^ 
hammed, to occupy itself with the luxuries ot 
painting and sculpture, is devoted to poetry 
and letters. The inhabitants of cities, with 
that eagerness which is nev^r wanting for 
what is at once pleasing and strange, have 
always loved to hear, tha^ among this people, 
a thousand years ago, as it is at this hour 
the same, the daughters of kings carried 
pitchers to the wells, and brought honHs 
the water that had been poured into then 
by the gallantry of princess but these in- 
cidents, which are. silly y sooth, and suit the 
innocence of love, like the old a^e, will scarcely 
impress our literary times with so much res- 
pect for this people, as will the fact, that, at 
the beginning of the seventh century,the Ara- 
bic language was brought to a high degree 
of perfection, by a sort of Poetical Aca- 
demy, which used to assemble at a place 
called Ocadh, where every poet produced his 
best composition. 

What other people, then, we may safely 
ask, can be compared with the Arabs, with 
the Wandering Arabs? From what other 
people ought we to expect pastoral poems, 
at once natural and noble, at once, rustic and 
refined ? From whom beside can we receive 
the sentiments of a man, at the same moment 
a warrior, a, poet, a herdsman, and a gentle- 
man ? of one who carries with him, not more 
to the camp of war, than to the stalls, all the 
polish of a polished nation, and whose eyes 
are, at the same time, fixed on nature, in her 
simplest state ; his hands, employed in ths 
most humble ofiices; and his mind, enlargei^, 
warmed, and occupied, with the most 
beautiful and most sublime productions of 
genius ; with the brightest imagoes of taste, 
the profoundest maxims of prudence, and 
the noblest sentiments of virtue, presented 
to his mind in forms the most engaging and 
elevated, in words the most sonorous, and 
in numbers the most tuneM and niost sweety 
A striking dissimilarity here presents it- 
self, between this people, and any one of 
those by whom cities are built. A camp of 
the Arabs, or of any other people leading 
the same Nomadic life, is, m one sense, a 
city; a moveable citjr: but, a fixed city haft 
features peculiar to itself, and such as have 
a very considerable effect upon society. 
It divides a peopl^ into two classes, wholly- 
unlike each other ; the citizen and the pea- 
sant. In all that concerns the mind, the 
citizen takes the pre-eminence ; he cri^iseS, 
he decides on all matters of taste, he deter- 
mines this to be mean, and that to be noble. 

An inevitable consequence of the building 
of cities, is the division of labour ; the same 
hands no longer guide the plough and the 
sceptre, nor, to take images directly to our 
purpose^ hold the sheep-hook and diie pen. 
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tfituQ officer of life are confessedly hum- 
bk; but, while they are pertbrmed by those 
who likewise peifm m the most respectable, 
though humble, they are not mean; what 
is commonly done by dignified men cannot 

I take from the digiiity of any man. No 
sooner, however, is the separation ejected, 
than those offices, deprived of that support 

' which th^y derive from tlie union, sink mto 
contempt ; for, what di^^ihed men cease to 
do, must, in the estimation of society, cease 
to be dignified. Hence, the menial duties 
of the city, and the rural labours of the 
country, come to be despised; and, of that 
which we are too refaned to do, we must 
be too refined to receive pleasure in hear- 
ing : our sympathy is gone ; and, therefore, 

I our pleasure is at an end. With respect to 
the labours of the country, that instinct 
which for ever attaches us to the fields, as 
to our proper home, always endears them 
to our nearts ; but, with the citizen, they 
are endeared only in the general ; thS details 
are oliensive. He loves to hear of flocks, 
and harvests, and meadows ; but those par- 
ticulars which alone can give value, in the 
eyes of a peasant, to the descriptions of 
these thing's, appear, to him, trivial, dull, 
or coarse. Shearing sheep, and manuring 
lands, in the poetry of Virgil or Thomson, 
are delightful employments; but, in rural 
life, they are contrary to all his ideas of ele- 
^ce and convenience. 

And, whence this essential difference in 
his sentiments, as they respect the sub- 
stance and the description ; a difference 

I which has often been remarked, but of which 

: the explanation does flot seem to be so fEimi- 
liar? In g^eat measure, it arises from this ; 
that the city poet, whose habits are conge- 
nial with Aose of the city-critic, touches 
only on generals ; those particulars, which 
a rustic pen would describe, and a rustic 
reader admire, are altogether out of the 
sphere of observation of the two former. 
Thus, a city life, by estranging men from the 
dctwls of rural occupations, deprives them 
of the relish for the poetry in which they 
are described; and hence pBlite vtritert con- 
fine themselves to general allusions. , In 

I such a state of society, many pictures will 
appear forced, or coarse, which, were the 
originals continually before our eyes ; habit 
would not only smooth the harshness of the 
features, but make us acouainted with beau- 
ties to which, for want ot this, we are blind. 

This influence of manners upon literature 
is a subject which deserves to be consider- 

, cd in a manner more regular, and more 

I an^ple, and illustrated from the writings of 
dinerent nations and ages. On our part, 
we shall content ourselves with such re- 
flections, more or less desultory, as may 
assist us in fixing the attention of the readers 
on the remarkahle effects it produces, and 
9im% «a jklic peodiurity it tesehei us to 
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expect in the poetry of such a people, so po^ 
hshed and so remote from civihsation, as th# 
Arabs. With this view, we shall jutretj 
subjoin one or two additional remarks. 

The peasantry of every country, ov«K» 
awed by the mental superiority of the city, 
have abandoned even their own* just pre* 
tensions. A town-cap, and a town-book, set 
every efibrt of the country at an immeasur« 
able distance. No excelience is hoped-for, 
but through the medium of imitation ; an4 
the praise that satiates the ambition of th« 
most ambitious countryman, is to hav;e made 
some a]^>roach to the merits of the city* 
All that oiiginality, which was produced 
in the fields, which will never be found any 
where else; all that originality which has 
sprung from rustics, and which so many 
thousand polished scfiolars have spent their 
lives in exploring, transcribing, and bor* 
rowing ; all this is neglected, for the sake 
of the ofr-told tales of the city. Th# 
peasant is despised; and, what is worse, 
he despises himself. The town calls him 
ignorant, and he believes that he is so. The 
whole body of his own informfation, the 
whole range of his ideas, appear to him as 
nothing; and this, fi:>r no other reason, than 
because neither his information, nor his ideas, 
are of that species which is current with 
the town. It is obvious that hence the re« 
public of letters is reduced withm a much 
too narrow compass. 

We ought to make a fair estimate of the 
character of the peasant. On the one hand, 
it is deprived of, or denied, many of or all 
those sources of melioration, which, witit 
us, are open only to a part, but, with the 
Arabs, to the whole of the community. Man, 
in society, deprived of the advantJlges pos- 
sessed by others, is not merely exclu<&d from 
extraneous benefits, but is dejected, by the 
comparison which is* drawn both by others 
and by himself While his neighbour is en« 
couraged by his situation to call forth all the 
ener^es of'^his natural powers, in aid of his 
acquired, he, dispirited, leaves even his 
natural powers unemployed. He supers, 
not only a relative, but an absolute, depre* 
ciation. 

But, the peasant, in spite of all, is not so 
low in the scale as we are too ready to 
imafriije. There ftre points in view, in 
which we draw afidse comparison. It is not 
every refinement of the city that adds any 
thing really valuable or important to the 
human race ; there are some, without whicn 
man, though no fit habitant for onr drawing** 
rooms, inay be very happy and very noble. 
—Our delicacy and refinement, in numeroue 
instances, are real advances in morals ; in 
many, however, they derive their value sole- 
ly from their adaptation to our circum- 
stsnces ; aiul in many more, they are but 
mechanical results, which have no moral 
Yslue at all. They add noUimy to ndwt is 
3F 
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estimable in our chairacter* We shall often 
1»e mach deceived, if we suppose that 
(joarseness of manners implies want of deli- 
cacy in sentiment, firmness in principle, 

dignity in purpose. 
, From what has been swd, it will, among 
Other things, suggest itself, tiiat polite lite- 
rature, as to its origin, might bear a sub- 
division, into the hterature of civilised and 
of undvilised writers, and in which, the 
former alone would be polite literature, pro- 
peiiy so called; for nothing can be more 
cei-tain, than that, let the superiority of ci- 
vilisation be as little or as great as it may, 
h is from civilised writers that civilised rea- 
ders must receive the most natural gratifica- 
tion ; it is these that must act with the least 
violence on their sympathies. In the other 
class, we must always find much that is ob- 
scure, and much to which we are repug- 
nant We are ignorant of its allusions, and 
' at war with its manners. The Spectator 
and the poems of Ossian^ or of the Arabs, 
may be cited as examples of the two species 
of polite literature towhich we refer. Our 
readers will readily distinguish a numerous 
variety of others. 

, The productions, meanwhile, of uncivilised 
writers, are not without charms, to which 
every reader is. awake. These are of seve- 
ral kinds. We shall not dwell on the frivo- 
lity which is too frequently the companion 
of every thing civilised, and, contrasted with 
which, ^ings less aitificial approach, and 
even reach, the great and the siiWime : this 
it not all ; we are to allow much to exti'insic 
considerations; to the novelty that, as it 
respects us, invests tliem ; and to the curio- 
sity they inspire ; and more to those particu- 
lars whi<dithey have in common witli all 
productions which proceed from, and which 
mterest, men of all countries and times, and 
in reference to which no writing can be fo- 
reign, barbarous, or antiquated : these are 
the breathings of the heart, and the soar^ 
ings of the imagination. 

We shall not det^in^our readers by enter- 
ing into any regular application of the prin- 
ciples, at which we have hinted, to the Ge- 
nius of the poetry of the Arabs. It is 
enough to observe,' that, as fiir as the influ- 
ence of manners extends, we must conceive it 
to be such as the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the people inipires. On its ^culiar 
features we shall have other and frequent 
opportunities to remark ; but, in a general 
view, this leading circumstance must never 
be forgotten. That it is the genius or a na- 
tion, not unpolished, and yet pastoral ; a na- 
tion in which the highest and lowest offices 
of Ufe are performed by the same persons ; 
a nation conversant in what softens the hu- 
man heart and enobles the human character, 
ind at the same time m daily acquaintance 
tvith the meanest objects that can engage 
tJ^ IkUonm mind. 



For the Pbri Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF BELLS. 

Bells were used by the Romans to . 
signiiy the times* of bathin^^ and na» 
turally applied by the Christians of Italy | 
therefore to denote the hours of devo- 
tion, and summon the people to the 
church.* They were so applied before 
the conclusion of the seventh century 
in the monastic societies of Northura- 
bria, and as early as the sixth even in 
those of Caledonia and they were 
therefore used from the first erection 
of parish-churches among us. 'Those 
of France and England appear to have 
been furnished with several bells. The 
seconcV excerption of Egbert, about the i 
year 750, which is adopted in a French j 
capitulary of 801, commands every | 
priest, at the proper hours, to sound I 
the bells of his church, and then to go 
through the sacred offices to God. And 
the council of Enham, in 1011, requires 
all the mulcts for sins to be expended ifi 
the reparation of the church, cloathing | 
and 'feeding the minister of God, and 
the purchase of church-vestmentSi 
church-bopks, and church-bells. These 
were sometimes composed of iron in 
France ; and in England as formerly at , 
Rome were frequently made of brass. 
And, as early as the middle of the tenth 
century, there were many cast of a large 
size ' and a deep note. Two of them 
were grven by Egebrich to his own ab« 
bey of Croyland in the reign of Edward^ 
and another much larger by his imme- 
diate predecessor Turketul. And se- 
veral of them«were presented by Arch- 
bishop Dunstan to the monastery of 
Malmsbury in the preceding reign of 
Edgar. The number of bells in every 
church gave occask>n to that curious 
and singular piece of architectare in the 
campanile or bell-tower; an addition, 
which is more susceptible of the grander 
beauties of architecture than any other 
part of the edifice, and is generally there- 
fore the principle or rudiments of it. 
It was the constant appendage to every 
parish-church of the Saxons, and is ac- 
tually mentioned as such in the laws 
of Atbelstan. And the custom of nog- 
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Mg regular pcahh now peculiar to the 
ffihabitants of England, commenced in 
the time of the Saxons, and was com- 
mon before the conquest. 

The service^ of every pariih-chyrch 
among them were celd>rated at seven 
periods of the day, which were called 
the canonical hours, and were three and 
six in the morning; rine, twelve, and 
three, in the evening and the midnight 
These services were generally chanted; 
and, in n canon of 747, the Presbyters 
' ^e commanded not to chatter iike re- 
citing bards in their oHices, and either 
inar the composition or confound the 
distinction of the words by a tiieatrical 
pronunciation ; but to follow the plain 
and holy melody of the church. And 
such as could not chant were permitted 
to read the service. Some parts of it 
were also sung, the custom being intro- 
duced into Northumbiia by James the 
deacon, an attendant on Pauiinus; and 
every greater church and monastery, 
even previously among the Bi itons, hav- 
ing choral service celebrated regularly 
in it. Since Moclocunus has left his 
monastic abode, says Gildas in his epis- 
tle, he hears no more the praises of God 
in the sweetly modulated accents of 
young choiristers, and listens no longer 
to the breath of ecclesiastical melody. 
And the instrumental music of British 
churches is here distinguished suffici- 
ently from the vocal. Both the British 
and Saxon instruments were called or- 
gan or organa. The Romans had an 
instrument which they equally deno- 
minated an organ, as Alexander Seve- 
nis, says his historian9 Lyra, Tibia, Or- 
gano cecinit. Very early after the con- 
version of the Northumbrians, we find an 
instrument of that name familiady used 
in the services of the nonh, Alchfrid, 
the son of King Oswi, requesting Wil- 
fiidtostay with him, about 660,topreach 
the Word of God to him and the other 
Northumbrians, and to be to them 
a spiritual organ, voluntarily heigh- 
tening the devotions of the church with 
its pious tones. .And all England, says 
the History of Ramsey, lamented the 
death of Edgar, the choirs of the mona- 
steries and their organs, cum verteretur 
II) luctum chorus monachorum^ organa 



in vocem ficntinm. But tb«t grand 
combination of instruments, which we ' 
now denominate so, was absolutely unr*; 
known in Europe in that penod. It. 
was the happy production of an Eastern 
genius. And the first that ever appear* 
ed, in the west of Europe, was sent bf 
Constantine, the Grecian Emperor, to. 
Pepin of France, in 756. The artista 
of the West availed themselves of the 
present. Organs were constructed on 
the continent and in the island, and 
erected in some of our cathedrals, be- 
fore the middle of the tenth century. 
And Archbishop Dunstan, in the reign 
of Etjgar, presented the church of 
Malmsbury with one, in wliich (accord- 
ing to the historical description) the 
pipes were formed in certain musical 
proportions bf brass, and the air was 
impelled through them by a pair of 
bellows. 

[From die Nouveau Dictioimsirt Historique 
we have translated the ensuing concise 
article, which reminded us of the faiiy 
fiction of Cinderella.] 

Gabriel Vincent Thevcnart, of the 
Opera, excelled in counter tenor at 
once sonorous, soft, and distinct, as 
well as in acting. He was bom in Paris, 
in 1669, and died in 1741. At the age 
of sixty, he married a young lady of 
whom he became enanaoured ^om the 
cii'cufMtance seeing her sUpper in « 
shoemaker's ahofi^ The character of 
Thevenart was gay and cheery, and tiie 
blood of Bacchus contributed not a little 
to animate the joviality of his spirits. 



[The following brief ^iog^aphy, derived 
from the 8am« work, presents a striking 
and instructive example of the energy <h 
the immwrtatynind. Milton, like the lite- 
rary hero, whQse genius and perseverance 
are recorded below, was blind, but, we 
know that his mental vision not only com- 
prehended this visiAle diumai sthere, hut 
other horizons, and other woslas.] 

Fi^cis Salinas, a native of Burgo% 
in Spain, had the misfqrtime, at the 
age of six years, to become entirely 
blind. This calamity did not hinder hia 
firoficiency in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and in the Mat hi matte a and 
Music. He^diedin 1590, after enjoy ^ 
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ikg flie Ti^nd^p of nttto)^ iUaatrious 

?Bts<ms* Amcmg hift ]>atron8 were, 
atil the Four^ and the Duke of Alva, 
item whom he received a benefice. 
SaUnus was the author of an admirable 
tract on Music, written in Latin, and 

Biblished in folio at Salamanca, 1593. 
e likewise made a translation in Spa- 
ta&h verse, of some pf the best of Mar- 
tial's ejagrama* 

NUPTIAL. 

Wedding is great Juno's crown ; 

O blessed bond of board and bed I 
'Tis Hymen feoples e^ery toiunf 

High WedlocK then be honoured; 
Honour, high honour, and renown. 
To Hymen, Qoi of ev^ry town. 

Shaks. As Tou Like It. 
In the Farmer's Museum, of the 
30th of May last, we perused the 
following paragraph. 

Married, in this town, on Sunday 
morning last, by the Revd. Mr. Fessen- 
den, Mr. John Dbnnie, of Woodstock, 
Vermont, to Miss Mary Carlisle, of 
Walpole. 

At the first cursory glance of this ar- 
ticle, before we had ftilly perpended 
the difference between John and Joseph^ 
And, whil^ we were dwelling principally 
upQn the suimame of the above bride- 
^oom, we concluded that the E^tor 
of this paper, weary of the celibacy of 
the cloister, had exchanged that com- 
fortless state, for the torrid, or tempe- 
rate zone of matrimony. We saw, with 
Tapture, this same Oldschool meta* 
morphosed from a monk to a married 
man, and could not Jbelp felicitating 
the converted Benedick on his glorious 
privileges as a husband, aft^r living, 
for such a series of years, without the 
smallest indulgence in what Dr. Wil- 
fcch calls, with picturesque |woprie^ 
ty, the sexual intercourse. But, as the 
Printer's Devil, or some other Devil 
would have it, all this is delusion. There 
$9 no such man -as Mr. John Dennie in 
^he above village. This gentleman, 
^ho has thus " thrust his neck into the 
yoke, and wears the print of it" is, we 
suppose a Mr. Dana, The only John 
Denmcy of whose existence we can feel 
tolerably assured, must be . a young 
Tnan,lrhT), most unaccountably chiises to 



live in a certaio place, ciHed London^ 
in the kingdom qf Great JBritainj radier 
than at in Vermont, althoogh 

the latter is situated in a refiubHc^ and 
boasts of its militia major, and Pre^y- 
terian elders. Moreover, like his coa«4 
sin, he lives in single blessedness, oat 
perversely sings 

He, who has hut one love 

Xa like a man — with tme glove, 

VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, hulies« you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. . 

I do not often quote the works of 
Godwin, but the polite scholar will 
' forgive me for calling his attention to 
a picture of Falkland, after the murder 
of Hawkins: 

He appeared like nothing that had 
ever been visible in human shape. Hia 
visage was haggard, emaciated and 
fleshless. His complexion was a dua 
and tarnished red, the colours uniform 
through every region of the face, and 
suggested the idea of its being burnt 
and parched by the eternal fire that 
burned within him. His eyes were 
red, quick and wandering, full of sus- 
picion and rage. His hair was ne- 
glected, rugged and floating. His' 
whole figure was thin to a degree, that 
suggested the idea rather of a skeleton 
than of a person actually alive. Life 
seemed hardly to be the capable inha- 
bitant of so wo-begone and ghost-like 
a figure. The taper of wholesome life 
was expired ; but passion, and fierce- 
ness, and frenzy were able, for the pre- 
sent, to supply their place.*' 

A nUTCHMAN. 

At Basil, says t)r. Moore, when at 
table, I expressed to a Strasbourg ac- 
quaintance my regret, that I could not 
spealt a little Dutch, to enjoy the con- 
versation of a Dutchman my neighbour^ 
It was immediately translated to him, 
ho heard it with great composure, took 
his pipe from his mouth, and made the 
following answer. That I ought to con- 
sole myself; for, as we liad no connec- 
tion or dealings together, our convers- 
ing could not possible answer anp 
puiyose. 
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Hie fefiowitlg ingenkms Rofndeau, 
simg by Anthonio, in Mr. Sheridan's 
opera called the Duenna, is worthy of 
' its witty author. The thought in the 
tiro last stanzas is perfectly in the 
manner of Carew and Suckling, 
> Fiiendship is the bond of reason, • 
But, if beauty disapprove. 
Heaven absolves all other treason. 
In the heart that's true to I^ove. 
The faith which to, my friend I swore, 

As a civil oath I view. 
But to the charms which I adore, 

'Tis religfion to be true. 
Then, if to one I false must be. 
Can I doubt which to prefer, 
A breach of social faith with thee, 
Or sacrilege to Love and her. 

A facetious song by Isaac, introdu- 
ced in the same opera, b extremely 
fively and characteristic. The allusion 
to the dell and dimple is delightfully 
arch, and Isaac's inmlTcrence to the co- 
lour, though solicitous for the dual 
number of his mistress's eyes, is truly 
laughable. 

Give Isaac the nymph, who no beauty can 
boast. 

But health and good humour to make her 
his toast. 

If straight I don't mind, whether slender or 
fat. 

And six feet or four, we'll ne'er quarrel for 
that. 

Whate'er her complexion — ^I vow I don't 
care. 

If brown — it is lasting — ^more pleasing, if 
; fair, 

Aftd ^ugh in her cheeks I no dimples 
I should see, 

[ Let her smile, and each dell is a dimpl& to 
I me. 

I Let her locks be the reddest that ever were 
seen, 

I And her eyes may be of any colour — ^but 
green; 

For in eyes tho* so various the lustre and 
I hue, 

I swear I've no choice— only let her have 
two. ^ 
I 'Tis true I'd dispense with a throne on her 
back. 

And white teeth I own are g^nteeler than 
; bhick, 

A 4ktle round chin too's a beaAity I've liear4» 
\ only desire she may'n't have a be«3*d. 

The emperor Joseph being asked, 
during the American war, which Sfide 
l*e ^¥oured, replied very ingentiously j 
I am a royalist by trade» 
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ginal and extraordinary epitaphs we 
ever recollect to have perused. 

£piiaph in a Cknreh^ard kt CormoalL 
Here lies the body of Gabriel John 
Who died in the year one thousand and one t 
Pray for the soul of Gabriel John, 
You may, if you please, or let it aione. 

For it's all one 

To Gabriel John, - 
Who died in the year one thousand and one* 

I hardly know, says Mons. Furetierc, 
any time so ill spent as hunting with an 
immoderate ardour after news^ aiid 
diving into the schemes of politiciani 
and princes. I knew a man, who spent 
taost of his income in post letters from 
various countries. He was one day 
very angry with the monarch of Spain. 
If the king, says the irritated politiciant 
goes on in this way, I will never inter-* 
fere in his concerns tigain. 

I went the other day, says the arch 
Dr. Moore, with a French c^cer^ to 
hear a celebrated preacher. The sub- 
ject of his discourse was the miserabk 
situation • of men, who were under 
the dominion of their passions. The 
wretch, cried the preacher, who is un- 
der the government of his passions, haJ^ 
his very soul in chains— Is his passion 
lust? — He will sacrifice a faithful ser* 
vant to gratify it ;~Daidd did so.~Ig 
it avarice ?— He will betray his master 
— Judas did so.— Is he attached to a 
mistress ? — He will murder a saint to 
please her— Herod did so. 

As we returned from the church, the 
Frendi officer, who had been £or aomt 
time in a reverie, said. Ma foi, cet 
homme parle avec beaucoup d'onctionj 
je yais profiter de son sermon.— -Oii est- 
ce que vous allez, said I. je m'en vais 
chez Nanette, me d^barrasser de ma 
passion dominante. 

A nEHC ATE REPROOF. 

The confessor of Bcmarbo, viscount 
of Milan, surprised this nobleman in 
company with a courtezan. Bemarbo, 
in great confusion, at the discovery, 
asked the priest what he would have 
done, had he been under the samq 
temptation. I know not, my lord, re* 
plied the good monk, what I should 
have <k)ne> but I know what I ought to 
have done. 
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•TO mftAMBS AKB COSXlmOlfJ^UrTt. 

We have not forgotten the tug^stion of 
a respectable coprespondent, respecting the 
French college at Baltimore. It woM be 
«xtremely pleasing to receive from the 
proper source a history of its establishment 
and endowments. We are solicitous to be 
of service to this Classical Seminaiy^ and 
cherish a.bigh opinion of the learning, morals, 
talents, and taste of tlie Clergy under whose 
truly Catholic care this liberal institution 
flourishes. 

E. H. S. has very well translated the 
Spanish epigram on a squinting lover. In 
ms works uiP Yriarte, and in £1 Tesoro £spa- 
nolf he may many exquisite themes for 
the exercise of his genius. 

The epitaph on Cervantes* in the original 
Spanish, is eminently beautiful; but the 
French translation, owing to tlie badness of 
the manuscript, and a blunder of the work- • 
men, makes but a sorry figure. 

" Staterus" has hoth valiantly and vigour- 
ously defended the poetical reputation of 
<^ray against the furioua onset of Goliah 
Johnson. 

Lucio may ask, with as much propriety 
as his predecessor in the play. 
Does Bridget paiiit still, Pompey? Ha? 

We- have long remarked, with pain, that 
miserable policy to which C. alludes. Avow- 
ed hostility is better than such culpable su- 
pmeness. Such JHenis are the lukevaarm 
Laodicean^ o£ ihe Gospel. A genuine 4)ar- 
tizan acts always in the spirit of Burke, 
and holds no other language than that ex- 
pressed in the manly dialect of Churchill: 
For me, all warm and zealous formy friend. 
In spite of railing thousands, I commend; 
Andf no less warm and zealous 'gainst my 
foes. 

In spite of railing thousands I oppose. 

We have no inclination to transcribe from 
a newspaper a political essay grounded on 
principles not only radically rotten, but per- 
fectly obselete, and which no legitimate 
statesman ever surveys through any other 
medium than that of ridicule. The fanatic 
author is evidently one of that tribe, the 
curse of the country: 

Asps of the state ! who poison with their lies. 
Each bud that blossoms, and each breeze 
that flies. 

" Aminta,? the poetess of Baltimore, with 
such Sappho softness calls her Phaon, that he 
must be colder , than his insensible name- 
sake of antiquity, if he shun a lady, whose 
heart appears to be the throne of love, and 
whose head is encircled with the chaplets 
of the muse. 



r poutQ. 

The ve»es from D. ire«o m^fAtyiagt of 

quibbles. This style of writing might ha«« 
recommended the author to a Laureatship in 
the reign of James I, but in the present age 
it is entirely exploded. 
Maffgots half form'd, in riiyme exacdy meet. 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet: 
Here one poor word a hundred clinches 
makes. 

And ductile Dulness new meanders takes. 

We think Y. has mistaken his powers* 
when he applies ^em to the arduous task of 
legitimate Criticism. A great master has 
published a precept which Y. will do well 
to remember: 

But you, who seek to give, and merit fame. 
And justly bear a critic's noble name, 
Besure yourself and your own reach to know. 
How far your genius, taste, and learning to 5 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be ms- 
- crcet. 

And maifk that point where sense and did* 
Ticss meet. 

There is a sort of affectation of terseness 
in the verses from Burlington, which makes 
us exchdm with Jaques, when we scrutinize 
the phrase of this writer. « lie has been 
acquainted with Goldsmith's wives, and 
conn'd them out of rings." 

** Torrismond" is a very juvenile w^ter ; 
and seems to have only reached that awk* 
ward era, when, although some of the 
schoolboy's blunders have been reformed, 
the style of vigorous manhood is not ac- 
qUiired. ** He's not yet old enough for a 
man, nor young enough for a boy ; as a squash 
is before 'tis a peascod, or a codling when 1$, 
is almost an apple, 'tis with him e'eft stand- 
ing water between boy and man. He is very 
well favour'd, and speaks very shrewishly ; 
one would think his mother's milk were 
scarce out of him." 

« S." must not be surprised, though the 
din of that importunitv, to which he alludes, 
should silence all the bells of iPoetry, and all, 
the tongues of Eloquence. 

C. B. the juvenile bard, though he call 
upon the muse with a treble pipe, yet, is very 
distinctly heard, and favourably answered. 

We wish that our ftiend Lucio" would, 
in the periodical style, describe, like his 
namesake in the play, a character, similar to 
Lord Angelo's, 

nohoee hUod 
It n)ery tnov> broth f one, who never feels 
The wanton stingy and motion of the sense; 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. 

" Vindicator" is perfectly correct, and his 
defence of a favoured bard is fouiided on 
princ^^ of the purest taste. 
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We slMMild bo fmich plMed, If some of 
our poetical countrymen would, in that spirit 
with which M. G. Lewis so sweetly renders 
(he poetry of Spain, translate the Jntiguo ro- 
mance de lot amcres desgraciados de Fernando 
y Elzira. 

The " Bee," who, with chymic power, 
can extract sweets firom the flowers of lite- 
rature, we hope will fly fer, and bring much 
to the hire. 

The essay on avarice contains some false 
doctrine. It is wonderful that every man 
cannot perceive, with the discernment of 
Horace, that 

Nullus argento color est 

n isi temperato 

Splendeat tuu, 

Thcfcharacter, habits, and conversation of 
a tea-party fribble, are. most'csquisitely de- 
scribed by the author of ^ticipatioil : » 
Perch'd at my lady's toilet Miftftn si^fc, ' 
The little scholiast of the female wJts. 
Tir'd of conjecture, and perplexed with 
doubt. 

To him they fly— —to make a riddle out ; 
To pierce a paragraph's mysterious veil. 
And eke out scandal's hesitating tale. 
With conscious pride, the flippant witling 
shares. 

This motley task of miscellaneous cares; 
Expounds charadety thro' close detraction 
pries, 

Construes initial*, and the blanks supplies. 
And oft, with varied art, his thpughts di- 
gress 

On deeper themes, the documents cf dresst 
With nice discernment to each style of face 
Adapt a ribbon or suggest a lace ; 
O'er Laura's cap bid loftier f<?athers float. 
And add new charms to Julia's petticoat. 

We are fuUv sensible how much our friend 
A. c^ eflfect, both by lus tongue and pen, to 
guide the taste of many of our rude country, 
men. He may be thus deservedly apostro 
phized : 

Mercuri facunde, nepos Atlantis, 
Qiii feros cultus hominum recentum 
Voce formasti.— 
That tremendous and bloody power of the 
populace, to which " Senex" alludes, is like 
that irresistible energy described by the poet 
ofVenusiums 

quas neque Noricus, 
Deterr^t ensis, nec mare naufragum, 
Nec saevus ignis, nec tremendo 
Jupiter ipse mens tumultu. 

" Sebastian Sluggish neither nods after 
dinner, nor snores at sunrise. We cannot ap 
ply to him the lines of the ballad. 
Uncounted strikes the momingclock. 
While <^wfy watchmen idly kaock. 



Florio'' amm to be a «< dear perfi- 
dious." Volatile, inconstant and sensitive^ 
one would think he was continually hum- 
ming, 

I'm in love wiM twenty , 
And could adore as many more. 
There's nothing like a plenty. 

The advice, of Jocundus" is perfectly 
palatable as well as wholesome. We caa 
apostrophize the friend alluded to, in two 
stanzas from a classical imitation of Horace^ 
Let the gentleman in question repair to the 
festive boa^ 

And while the merry jest goes round. 
Solicitude, in bumpers drown'd 

Shall eease her gloomy reign. 
Joy to the cheek her glow impart. 
Unclouded Hope possess the heart. 
And Fancy rule the brain.— 
Thus «;hall we cheat one night of care. 
And life, dear Jack, has much to spare, 

The9 happiest he, who knows. 
With love or wine, with mirth or play,^ 
To whirl the lingering hours away, 
Imbitter'd least with woes. 

The description of Leander*s Sunday ram- 
ble reminds us of a simile in the Anti- 
Jacobin : 

Such rich confusion chams the ravish'd 
si^t. 

When vernal Sabbaths to the fields invite. 
While muslin'd Misses and Mammas are 
' seen 

Lmk'd with gay cockneys glitfring o'er the 
green. 

The rising breeze unnumber'd charms dis- 
. plays. 

And the tight ancle strikes the astonish'd 
gaze. 

" Comiger," we suspect, belong to a nu- 
merous family. But even the injured hus- 
band, in every age, has his consolations. 
Yet his condition is not to be scorned, 
Cesar and Pompey were both of them 
homed. 

and Shakspeare, in a song sung hy two cour- 
tiers to Jaques, asks np impertinent ques- 
tion, 

"What shall he have that kill'd the deer ? 
His leather skin, and homs to wear. 
Take thou no soom to wear the horn. 
It V3as a crest, ere thou vjast bom. 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn. 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 

On the papers of *' Detector^ other ani- 
mals than critics have made depredation. 
Rats half the manuscript have ate,. 
. Dire hunger, which we still regret! 
O may they ne'er again digest, 
The horrors of so sad a feast 
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For the Fort Folio, 
A SONG, 

THANSLATEC FROM THE WELCH. 

Addressedrto Anna. 

H(fw sweet the lilies 6f the vale. 
By Nature's hsvish bounty grac'di 
But richer odours they exhale, * 
When on thy lovely bosem plac'd; 
The brow of yonder hill how g^, 
"Vyhere watch'd by thse, thy ltohkins 
play! 

Simplicity, and ancient worth, 
Derived from sires who took delight , * 
In taming a rou^h rocky earth. 
Hod tending flocks on ^nowdon's height, . 

More rapture to my soul impart . * • • 
' Than all the splendid works o^ ant* ' ^ 

With that neat cot in yonder ^ove 
What pompous palace can compare ? i » - 
There dwell the parents of my love, ' 
And own a daughter's teiider care'. . 
More solid worth adorns that cet^ 
Than e'er was fierce ambition^s lot. 

W.P. 



A SONG, 

THE JPARXEKO. HUSSAR, 

My Adelaide weep not, though sad th^ 
adieu. 

And cruel th^ moment that tears me from 

you ; 

Yet weep not, my love 4 'twill be doubly 
severe 

To bid thee adieu, when it beatns through 
a tear I 

Still faithful to thee will thy Henry remain. 
Whether scorch'd by the noon-tide, or chill'd 

by the rain. 
Though the sport of all Reasons thy soldier 

should be, ' • ' 

He will find from all seasons a. shelter in 

thtc. 

Tht» weep not, my- love^ on. the transient 
adieu 

That parts thy fond Hewy a moment from 
ybu^ 

In battle's wild daring he^ merit those 
charms — 

Then repose on thy bosom, and die in thine 
arms. 



A SONG, 



FROM THE WELCH* 

To thee, the object of my care. 

Alike accomplish'd, good, and fair; 

Lively without excess, and gay 

As those bright flow'rs which gladden May^ 

To thee, my mistress and my friend. 

This tribute of my heart I send. 

For tbee, sweet maid ! for thee alone' 
My vows I pir to heav'n's just throne. 
If o'er my head a year should pass 
Unpitied by my much-tov'd lass. 
The next would see me on my bier. 
Then surely thou wilt shed a tear. 

Fake friends advise' thee to remain * ' 

A» ftiember of the yirgin irain. 

1 '}f^e idle 't%Ies* tfou shojuid'st rej^t : 

AH aneient kutid. claims no respect. 

Let me then thy protector be, 

Cince thou art all'the world to me. 

W. P. 



' ADDRESS To THE POLAR STAR. 

Star of the north, how oft.have I alone. 
In midnight walks, ador'd thy golden throne* 
Remote from vulgar fires thou dost retaih - 
Thy -sphere forever in the starry plain. 
Fix'd to the pole thou never dost remove. 
Far from the planet that preserves thy love f 
But to this orb thy faithfiil firos confine ^ * 
True to thy trust with constancy divine. 

L. G. ' 



EPIGRAMS, 

TO A LADY, WHO FAINTBB. 

Phillis, like Daphne, strives each dity 
shun. 

The warm embraces of the amorous sun ; 
In winter chuses to unfold each grace, , 
For then her beauty freezes to her face ; 
Who to a kinder njnnph could pay his vow. 
Did her heart melt aa often as her l>row. 

THE INDULGENT SAILOR. 

Tar with beau Fopling caught his wife. 
He scream'd and fled; she begg'd for life^ . 
Tar saw contrition in her eyes. 
And thus the blunt old sailor cries. 
Spouse, the first fault we may forgive. 
But ne'er repeat it while you live. 
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For the Port Folio. 

I THE LAY PREACHER. 

** And erery one that was in distress, and 
jBvcry one that was in debt, and every one 
I tiiat was discontented, gathered themselves 
I unto him." 

THIS text is more concise than even 
Sallust's history of the conspiracy 
I of Cataline; but I think the prophet 
' Samuel has sketched the features of 
I Rebellion with bolder strokes and a 
more correct outline, than even the Ro- 
man narrator. The words of Samuel, 
few as they are, may be intitled a com- 
plete description of the motives of re- 
volters. Distress, debt, and discontent. 
What a magazine of combustibles for 
cveiy Guy Faux. What a train of ar- 
tillery for war&re with every legiti- 
mate government. Distress, Debt, and 
Discontent, gaunt monsters, fiercer than 
the furies of the classical poets, and 
more wicked than the weird Sisters in 
our own Shakspeare. 
Let us open the Bible, however, once 
I more, search the context, and discover 
the whole truth, respecting the above 
described throng of afflicted, insolvent, 
and dissatisfied people. 

The palaces of princes are rarely 
free from inquietude. Man is eternally 
impatient of a superior; and the jfrc- 
quency of court intrigues is proverbial ^ 
The pavilion of Saul, the Jewish mo- 
narch, sometimes resounded with other 
notes than those of the harp, the cym- 
htA^ the tabret, and the lyre. Even a 
careless listner might, ip the pauses of 



the music of the son of Jesse, hear the 
clamours of competitors, the struggle 
for precedency, and the bray of discon- 
tent. Among the courtiers of Saul 
none was higher in the regal favour 
than David, after his victory over the 
champion of the Philistines, The se- 
questered shepherd was instantly me- 
tamorphosed into a court favoiuite. 
Sweet Fortune*s minion and her pridcj 
he was made free of the palace, and, at 
length, commander in chief of the royal 
araiy. Such was his populaiity, that, 
on his return from a fortunate battle, a 
higher degree of military renoAvn was 
ascribed to him, than even to his sove- 
reign. The blossoming hopes of the 
youthful subject excited the jealousy 
of his master. " If,'* the king reasoned, 

my people imagine this successful ^ 
stripling is a greater warrior than my- 
self, if he has the glory of slaying ten, 
and I only one thousand of my enen^ies, 
what can he have more but the king- 
dom ? The laurels of conquest will not 
be a sufficient meed for his ambition. 
He will aspire to, and perhaps attain, 
my crown and sceptre. 

Such seeds of suspicion would natu- 
rally produce a plentiful harvest of bit-^ 
temess and animosity ; and the angry 
Saul soon thjnist in the sickle. At least, 
in the vengeful moment, he thrust a 
javelin at once to pierce the heart and 
annihilate the hopes of a suspected foe. 
The proofs of the king's enmity soon 
became so flagrant, that David sought 
his safety in flight ; and, after wander- 
ing in diflerent parts of the couijtry, 
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and attempting admission at the court 
of Gath, he retired to the cave Adul- 
1am, and was immediately joined by 
four hundred malcontents; and who 
were they ? Who thronged into a for- 
tress ; who repaired to a dark cavern to 
plot the darker schemes of Sedition, 
Rebellion, and Mischief? The answer 
is obvious, even if it had escaped the 
pen of the historian. Every one tliat 
was in distress, every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was disccJn- 
tented. 

It is not the design of this sermon 
to impeach the motives of David. They 
were perfectly correct. The dread of 
assassination, and the inveteracy of 
Saul, were a sufficient cause for the 
terrified youth to flee, like a partridge, 
to the mountains. The suspicions of 
Saul were not only injurious, but 
groundless; and their object abandoned 
the court from a natural desire to save 
his own life, and not from any nefarious, 
wish to usurp or embroil the kmgdom. 
But four hundred poor, profligate, and 
restless men did not assemble at Adul- 
1am for such valid reasons. This ban- 
ditti flocked to a wilderness, and 
shrouded themselves in its glo6m, from 
motives base as their condition, and de- 
sperate as their circumstances. Saul 
had not quarrelled with this Council of 
Four Hundred. He was not the source 
of their misfortunes, he had not urged 
their creditors to enforce the claims of 
Justice, neither had he raised the cloud 
of discontent round their anxious brows. 
By Folly and Vice reduced to a low 
station in Jewish society, they wished, 
by a more summary mode than that of 
industry or economy, to rise from the 
mire of contempt, and to cancel the 
bonds of the creditor. They wanted 
power, and place, and riches, and con- 
sideration ; and, hearing that David had 
retired from court in disgust, conclud- 
ed that this was the lucky moment to 
change the colour of their fortune. 
Their hopes were, probably, as wild, 
their speeches as declamatory, their de- 
clarations ^s false, their gestures as 
fierce, and their hearts as rotten, as 
those of Cromwell's long Parliament, 
a French National Assembly, a club of 
miscreant Jacobins, or the savage De- 



mocrats of North Amevictu An inside 
view of the cave of Adullam would b© 
worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa. 
Had he painted at Jerusalem, during 
this defection of David, what an inte- 
resting group of ferocious faces, in- 
dented with discontent, despair and 
crimes. Without the aid of the Italian 
artist, I can, through the optics of fancy, 
see them in their subterraneous retreat. 
They are rendered visible by the gleam 
of a single lamp, whose " doubtful and 
malignant light" assists one of the re- 
bels t<D read his Tablet of Proscription. 
Care «it9 on their faded cheeks, Theif 
looks are as terrible as their purposes. 
Through the deeper shades of the solir 
tary recess may be discerned the 
lowering eye of each murderer, and 
the crimson spots on their daggers. 
Though it was not the mode, perhaps, 
for Jewish assassins to wear a red cap 
of freedom, yet the ruddy insignia of 
their office are not wanting. Blood is 
in their thoughts, and upon their hands; 
The silence of the luiiting-place is 
broken by the threats or the vaunts of 
each insurgent. " I shall redden the 
temple with the blood of the priest,'* 
says One. " I shrill now wipe out my 
debts with a sponge," exckdms another. 
" In the jumble of a revolution I shall 
rise from the lees of beggary and bo- 
come uppermost,'* cries a thifd^ while 
a fourth shouts, like exulting A(k>nijaii, 
« I will be king." 

This is not a reverie. This is the 
language, and these are the intentions 
of men, disaffected to govemnvent, 
whether you seek for them in the fo-» 
rests of Judea, or through the nK>re 
murkey shades of a^democratic clttt>^ 
room. In a compound of distress, del)t, 
and discontent, infuse a little ambition; 
and the receipt to make rebellion is in- 
fallible and complete. 

In an age, when love of pernicious 
novelties, and aversion to estaUished 
religion and government, are che- 
rished with fanaticism, it becomes a 
duty to indicate the criminal motives 
which urge the spurious patriot to 
tamper with the passions of the i-est- 
less. In every government, even in 
that of England, the fairest, the mildest, 
the most liberal one that has been in* 
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mttd lay: dDe ^iaesl h^s, and admi- 
nistered by . the purest hearts, may be 
found men, like the associates of David, 
who groan under a load of ddH, who 
arc distressed, alike by the recollec- 
tion and the coipmission of crimes, aoKl 
who arc discontented, beciause unad- 
mitted to the g^ver counsels of the 
fi^. But it were madness to believe 
either that the misfortunes of this class 
OTc attributable to the prevailing polity, 
w that, should their visionary hopes 
be gratihed, the sum of national feli- 
city would be encreased. Ye credulous 
and gaping widgeons of the populace, 
ye gosling Gibeonites, who stretch your 
long necks to catch the dulcet sounds 
of the ^ctious declaimer, it is not a me- 
lioration of your .cx)ndition he seeks. 
No; he is exploring, with ambitious 
eyes, the ladder of promotion, and wish* 
ing, by the aid of your- strength, to 
reach an upper round. Ye are cajoled 
to believe that it is to search for your 
benefit he wishes for elevation. Dis^ 
lodge a worthier man. Place the pa- 
triot there ; and soon he will scorn the 
base degrees by which he did ascend," 
leaving you still to struggle with all 
the difficulties and all the debasement 
of your lowly situation. 

The politics of this country are so 
notoriously correct, and both the form 
wid administration of the government 
80 admirable, that to apply any of my 
doctrine to the use of my fellow dtizena 
would be what the critics call a gratui- 
tous assumption. The ofEce would be 
a suiecure. But though I am a her- 
mit in many habits, and sit much in my 
study, my vagrant Fancy, ever excur- 
ttve, sometimes makes me reflect upon 
the pleasures and advantages of foreign 
travel. Let me ima^e myself in Eng- 
land or in Ireland. Suppose I should 
discern a mob, gathering themseives 
J^gainst the government, I should not 
ask if the constitution had been in- 
fawted. I should riqt even dream of 
maladministration or tyranny. Know- 
ing the genius of British polity and the 
amisfele character of the sovereign, I 
could not imagine that the laws were 
a dead letter^ and that the House of 
^rds was suddenly transformed into 
Per^an satraps, or Turkish bashaws. 



Should, therefore, the tempest of com- 
motion blacken the political sky, and 
I should hear the growl of sediiion in 
the public walks, I should look nari'owly 
round and see whether I had not un* 
fortunately fallen into company with 
men, who had lost their ears, or been 
whipped, or distressed by a rope round 
their necks, or discontented with an un** 
easy position in a pillory. Criminals 
of every class make excellent Jacobins. 
If the Government of Heaven could be 
realized on earth, every daemon and 
every sinner would, in character, and 
of course, rail at the administration. 

Now, if both History and Experience 
teach us that all seditious meetings 
are nothing but conventions of idle, 
profligate, restless characters, who, cri- 
minal themselves, strive to impute 
wickedness and corruption to their 
rulers, it behoves a prudent subject to 
shut his ears against the clamours of 
that vicious race, whose schemes, if 
accomplished, must, from the very na- 
ture of the projectors, loosen every so- 
cial band, annihilate Order, dissipate 
Wealth, degrade Talents, v*icate Mor 
rals, and subvert Religion. 

I would advise that man, who is weak 
enough to suppose the revolutionary 
spirit is salutary to the state, and who, 
from groundless terrors of arbitrary 
power of the Few, labours to establish 
the more tyrannical domination of the 
Many, to read diligently the history of 
the Gi-ecian commonwealths; the life 
and adventures of one Lucius Cataline ; 
memoirs of the Gracchi family ; a nar- 
rative of the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles the First, and the exploits 
of the famous Maximilian Robespierre* 
Indeed, to this list of books the history 
of France, from the year 17^9 to the 
accession of her First Consul, may be 
very profitably added. Such a course 
of study might cure political restless* 
ness ; but, unluckily for the success of 
my advice, many of those, for whose 
benefit it is intended, cannot unfortu- 
nately either read or think. These 
illiterate rebels can be healed only by 
the rougher prescription of a whip, or 
a prison. More enlightened malecon- 
tents, from a view of the miseries ari- 
sing from revolt and anarcliy may, pos- 
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sibly, learn to think better even of the 
administration of such a government 
and such laws as is witnessed in the 
halls of Westminster and St. Stephen's 
Chapel. But alas I I preach in vain, 
and spend my strength for nought. 
The multitude perpetually mistake 
their benefactors. They revolt from 
the freest and happiest government 
upon earth, and solicit an alliance with 
the most despotic. They depose a 
Charles, and make Cromwell their pro- 
tector. They crucify their Saviour, 
and intercede for a thief. 

For the Port Folio, 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 

MATHURIN REGNIER. 

Mathurin Regnier was bom at 
Chartresy the 2 1 st Defcember, 1 573, and 
was baptised there in the Parish church 
of St. Satumin. He was the eldest 
son of Jacques Regnier^ burgeois of that 
town, and Simone Desfiortesj sister of the 
abbe Desportes, a famous poet of his 
time. His &ther, in his marriage-con* 
tract, passed the 5th January, 1573, is 
entitled a /wan o/honohr ; a title, which 
in those times, was only bestowed on 
the most eminent citizens. As he was 
fond of amusement, he built, the same 
year of his marriage, in the market- 
place, a tennis-coiul ; the ruins of tlie 
citadel of Chartres, which were ob- 
tained by him on the credit of his bro- 
ther-in-law, and this tennis-court bore, 
until his death, the name of (Tifiot 
Regnier J tennis-court Regnier. It is 
this circumstance, probably, which oc- 
casioned those who spoke of Regnier 
to say, that he was the son of a 7W- 
fiotier. 

Jacquee Regnier vend Simone Deafiortea 
died of the plague ; but not at the same 
time, nor in the ?ame place. The 
husband died the 1 4th February, 1597, 
at Paritj to which place he had been 
deputed to further the interest of the 
town of Chartresj of which he was ac- 
tually an alderman C Echevin ) and was 
interred in the church of St. Hilaire, 
The wife lived a considerable time after 
that period ; that is, she died the 20th 
September, 1629) and was buried in 



the church-yard of St. Satumin in tho 
neighbourhood of Chartres. 

The fruits of this union were thre© 
children; Mathurin^ of whom we are 
about to speak; Antome^ who was 
counsellor at Chartres ; and Marie^ who 
married Mdenago de la Palme, officer 
of the king's household. 

Mathurin Regnier joined the church 
and received the tonsure the 31st 
March, 1582, by Mcholas de ThotL 
Bishop of Chartres. He did not b^r 
to the sanctuary the best regulated life ; 
he gave himself up, on tlie contraiy, 
in his youth, to dreadful debauchery, 
which considerably shortened his days, 
and brought upon him at 30, as he 
himself inform us, all the distressing 
infirmity of old age. 

We are informed, by tradition, that 
his satirical powers unfolded them- 
selves at an early period, and that the 
verses which he made on sundry occa- 
sions were the cause more than once 
of chastisement from his father, who 
charged him at the same time to write 
no more, or at least to employ his mind 
on subjects which could give no one 
offence. 

We learn by his writings, that he 
travelled twice to Rome ; the first time 
in the year 1593, at the age of 20, with 
the cardinal Frant^oia de Joyeuse, arch- 
bishop of Thoulouse, to whom he was 
much attached ; but who never ren- 
dered him any services : apparently on 
the score of his licentious mode of liv- 
ing. M. Brossette contradicts this ac- 
count, by declaring, in his notes upon 
Regnier, this journey to have been un- 
dertaken in 1 583, and by making at that 
period our poet twenty years old. He 
made the second journey in 1601, with 
Phiiififie de BSthune^ who went there 
m quality of ambas»suior ; and it is to 
him that he addresses his 6th satire, 
which he composed during his resi- 
dence at Rome. 

He obtained in 1604, by devolution» 
a canonry in the cathedral church 
of Chartres, after having proved that 
the resigner of this benefice, in order 
to give sufficient time for the acknow- 
ledgment of his resignation at Rome, 
had c<mceakd for more than a fortnight 
the death of the last titulary^ in whose 
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berf they had placed a lo^, which was 
afterwards buried in room of the body 
that they had secretly interred ; and 
he took possession of the canonry the 
30tfi July of that year. 

He had, besides other benefices, a 
pension of two thousand livres grant- 
ed to him in 1606, by Henry IV, <hi 
the abbey of Vaux^de-CerTmy, after the 
decease of the abb6 Desportes ; who was 
invested with that dignity. 

He died at Rouen, in his 40th year, 
the 22d October, 1613, in the Hotel of 
PEcu d* Orleans, where he lodged. His 
bowels were taken out in the parish- 
church of St. Marie dt Rouen \ and his 
body, after being enclosed in a' leaden 
coffin, was conveyed to the abbey de 
Royaumontj as he had directed. 

P. Garasse, in his Recherche det Re- 
ckerchesj page .648, says, that Regnier 
wrote the following Epitaph on himself 
in his youth, having despaired of his 
health, and being to all appearance at 
the point of deaUi: 

I*ve trod life's stage without one care» 
To ckmd my pleasant prospect fair. 

Obeying Nature's wise decree : 
And it siu-prises me to find. 
As I on death ne'er tum'd my mind. 

He should incline to think on me. 

But, it is not this Epitqih) nor some 
of the other licentious poems of our 
author, which ought to serve as exam- 
ples for the formation of a decisive 
judgm^t on his sentiments and man- 
ner. Although it cannot be denied he 
carried debauchery to excess, and that 
his pen was loose and unrestrained, yet 
it appears he changed in the end his 
style and conduct. His sacred poems, 
the first of which was composed ten 
years before his death, and in his thir- 
tieth year, bear edifying marks of his 
repentance ; and he there discloses sen- 
timents truly worthy of a penitent 
christian. 

Regnier stands first among those 
French writers who have been versed 
in the art of satire ; and we may ven- 
ture to say that he is as excellent as 
^e^reauxj who has entirely super- 
seded him. He chose for his models 
Persius and Juvenal. 
Ingenious follower of these learned masters, 
^«gnier alone amongst us- caught their 
spirit ; 



Still, in his style, tho' old, new graces eharm. 
Ah ! happy if his lines shall awe the youth. 
To shim the place the author did frequent. 
And the bold sound of his satiric lines 
Offend not often modesty's nice ears. 

This is the language of Mr. Des- 
preaux, who alludes principally to the 
1 1th satire of Regnier, where the poet 
describes a place of debauchery. As 
for the rest, though he is inexcusable 
in having preserved so little decency in 
his style, we must not judge him by 
the taste of our age ; the muses bejng 
at present more chaste and reserved— 
if he be there in error, we must reject 
that part of his writings where he 
pretends, as M. de Valincourt observes, 
in the eulogium on M. Despreaux, * that 
obscenity is a salt absolutely necessary, 
to satire.' 

Mademoiselle de Scuderi gives a 
very just idea of Regnier in the 8 th 
volume of her Clelie, The muse Cal- 
liope appears there in a dream to He- 
siode, asleep upon Mount Helicon, and 
announces to him the principal poets 
who will come after him. She says to 
him on the subject of Regnier : " Be- 
hold that man negligently and slovenly 
clothed— I|e will he named Reg^er, 
will be nephew of Desportes, and merit 
much of his glory. He vill be the first 
who shall compose satires in French ; 
and although he will have the benefit of 
some &mous originals among those 
who shall precede him, he vfiW be ne- 
vertheless himself an original. His 
happiest efforts shall reach excellence ; 
and, even in his most careless mood,, 
his genius shall be visible. He will 
portray vice with ingenuousness, and 
the vicious shall be pleased. Finally, 
he shall take a distinct course amongst 
the poets of his age, wandering very 
often. 

It is worthy of remark, that Regnier 
is not so much an original that he has 
not often copied and translated passages 
of antient Latin and Italian authors, 
who have written on subjects upon which 
he would treat ; and that he has not even 
taken entire pieces from the Italians. 
Hence, it is wrong tliat those, en,viou5 
of the glory of M. Despreaux, have 
opposed to him Regnier, as a pcet en- 
tirely original, who was indebte4 tx> no- 
thing but his genius, and who depended 
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solely on the inexhaustible funds of 
his own mind. 

Mr. de Valincourt, secretary of the 
king's cabinet, in the discourse he pro- 
JDOunced on the reception of the abb6 
d'Etr^es, successor of M. Despreaux 
in the French academy, says, Juvenal, 
and sometimes even Horace, have at- 
tacked the vices of their day with arms 
which alarriied the maiden timidity of 
virtue." 

Regnier, perhaps in tjiat alone, a 
faithful disciple of these dangerous 
masters, owed to this shameful licence 
a part of his reputation : and he then 
pretended that obscenity was a salt ab- 
solutely necessary to satire ; as it has 
been since imagined that love ought 
to be the basis, and of course ' 
©f the Drama. 

For the Port Folio. 

THE DAY. 

ly DAVID DIARY. 

No. 14. 

Qusmdo allquid prohibetiir, proliibetur et 
•mnC) per quod devenitur ad iUud. 

i Law Maxim. 

Either there is no such thing as 
a "right of blockade^ or it is a right, 
like all otiier rights, to be exercised at 
the discretion of^ liim to whom it be- 
Iong3. Rights, natural rights, do not 
exist for particular purposes. The 
right of blockade arises out of the right 
to oppose an enemy ; and a belligerent 
is not to be told, that he may oppose 
liis enemy in this way, but not in that. 

But, if the right of blockade be such 
as it is here described, there is an end 
of the limitation of blockade, to a port, 
or place besieged; an argument which 
suits the condition of Fnaice, and which 
is echoed by the cursory reviewer. 

We are told, that the conduct of 
Great Britain amounts to the blockade 
of a whole empire. This is not true; 
but I have no hesitation in declaring, 
that a belligerent has the same right to 
blockade a whole empire, as to blockade 
a single town. 

II. The second point, in respect to 
which the conduct of Great Britain is 
denominated tyrannous, belongs to the 
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doctrine of contraband of ifaf . Cowi-^ 
modities are contraband of war, either 
by convention, or by the nature' of 
things. I contend that a belligerent 
(I care not what or which belligerent) 
lias an undoubted right to treat, as con- 
traband of war, whatever it esteems te 
be of much importance to its enemy, and 
productive of much injury to itself. 
There is no other principle in the doc* 
trine of contraband of war. There is 
nothing in the nature of things, that 
can render iron, rather than com, con- 
traband of war ; the corn which feeds 
the besieged is of as much importance 
as the iron with which they fight. It 
is the principle; not the commodity. 
Whatever may have been est^JjUshed 
by conventionsf with immediate refe- 
rence to military assistance, nature 
gives to the belligerent tiie right o£ 
excluding his enemy from the receipt 
of v/hatever he please. 

III. I will iK)t separate the neuti^al 
carrying trade, between a belligerent 
and her colonies, from the general topic 
of neutral trade. The reviewer charges 
Great Britain with having pursued 
her measures, « not only to distress her 
enemies, but to reach the property of 
neutrals,^ The latter assertion I presume 
to be a libel; the former amounts to no 
charge at all. The right of neutrals tc 
an unlimited trade, to the export juid 
import of every species of commodity, 
and to the navigation of every sea, I 
have already maintained. On the other 
hand, I equally maintain, that a bellige- 
rent has the right of oj^sing the trade 
of neutrals, whenever, and wherever, it 
is injurious to himself. No doubt, this is 
a species of warfare upon the neutral; 
but it is a warfare into which he is 
forced by his just regard to his inte- 
rests. 

IV. In this summary of the points 
in debate, I shall recur to the subject 
of impressing, that so \ may be enabled 
to draw into one view my sentiments 
cn the whole. The right of blockading 
at the pleasure of the belligerent, the 
right of treating every commodity as 
contraband of war, and the right of op- 
posing every export and import of the 
enemy, appear to me to rest on a basis 
which nothing can shake: they are 
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Hghts wMck power may trample under 
fix)t, but which nothing cm destroy. 
Thus far, then, I am the adTocate of 
Great Biit4in ; but, when, committing 
outrages not exceeded by France, nor 
by any odier nation upon the globe; 
when, in defiance of the rights of an 
independent state, she invades its juris- 
diction (the decks of its ships) and 
there, by lawless violence, seizes on the 
bodies of men, and disposes of them at 
her pleasure, I know not which of the 
two powers fills me with the stronger 
sentiment t the one, committing these 
ads, the most atrocious that ever pre- 
t^nted to be just ; the other, suffering 
dieta, the most despicable that ever 
called itself inde/icndent, 

I fcome noAv to meet the reviewer, at 
large, and in conclusion, on the ques- 
tion of blockade ; but I protest, that, 
ever and anon, as I proceed in my re- 
ply, I * suspect myself a fool,* for thus 
joining issue with such a writer, .irpon 
any subject of state policy. How shall 
I excuse myself, if I suffer language to 
escape me, harsher than that of con- 
tempt, in return for that of a statesman 
who expresses himself as follows ? < Byt, 
as if the measure of our losses was not 
full, and in a moment when wc are ne- 
gotiating to settle other wrongs, a 
blockade of fbur rivers,/br tfte mere put' 
fififte of intei^rufiting business^ and gertC' 
ral 'domestic comfort^ is announced to 
our minister in London.' If any thing 
can heighten the ridicule, that attaches 
itself to this passage, it is, that a little 
further on, we find this other : * This 
mere statement of the fiurfiort of this 
Utegitimate and excessive proceeding 
SEEMS like hostility to England.*— .1 will 
not be so cruel as to make English of 
these words. In particular, I will not 
say, with Hamlet, 

Seemsy madam ! nay, it U. — 

But, what is this top and finish of ini- 
quity, with which the British govern- 
ment is now charged ? A mere statement 
might contain no more than this, That 
Great Britain has declared the ports, 
rivers, and coasts, belonging to, or un- 
der the control of Prussia, to be in a 
state of blockade ; a fact which it will 
be proper for us to consider in three 
points of view, as it respects its de- 



fence : the right J the interentj and the 
manner, 

1 . The right is unquestionable ; pro- 
vided, that the right of blockade be such 
as I have above defined it. But, the 
right of blockade, such as it is con- 
tended for by the reviewer, and by those 
who argue with him, is something al- 
together different: what this is, and 
upon what foundation it rests, it is ne- 
cessary to examine. 

Here, as from a more ostensible 
champion, I shall quote the letter of 
Mr. Monroer to my lord Mulgrave, of 
the 23d of September, 1805. The ex« 
tract will show, tliat I am not absolutely 
fighting a wind-mill ; but that, however 
entitled to repose the reviewer may 
in other respects appear, he deserves 
notice for this, that his sentiments are 
tlios© of the government of the coun- 
try. 

* The list of contraband,* says Mr. 
Monroe, * is well defined, as ai*c also 
the circumstances that ^constitute a block* 
ade. The best authorities have ttnited in 
confining the first to such articles as 
are used in war, and are applicable to 
military purposes, and in requiring^ ti) 
constitute the latter^ the dis/iosition of 
such a forccj consisting of stationary 
shifisj so near the fiort^ by the povfer 
wfdch attacks it^ as to make it dangerotB* 
for the vessels of a neutral fiotoer to en^ 
ter it. The late treaty between Great 
Britain and Russia designates these cir* 
cnmstances as necessary to constitute o 
blockade^ and it is believed that it waw 
never viewed before in a light more fa^ 
vourable to the invading flower,* 

I profess myself at a loss to deter- 
mine the sense of rnrvading^ as the epi- 
thet is here employed by Mr. Monroe. 
Does he mean simply, a belligerent? 
or, does he mean an assailant^ and does 
he wish to mark in this manner, his 
strict limitation pf blockade, to a place 
or port besieged ? 

But, there is a previous and m#rc 
important question. Whence does the 
right of blockade originate ? To ascer- 
tain its existence, must we search for 
authorities ? Is it of a nature to be de- 
fined by convention ? 

If my reader examine the doctrinfc 
of Mr. Monroe, he will find it to be 
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founded on the supposition, that block- 
ade is a matter purely of convention; 
a thing accorded to the belligerent, 
through the indulgence of neutrals. 
He does not appear to entertain the 
smallest notion of a right} but refers 
solely to practice. 
; I am guilty of no misrepresentation. 
My reader may see that I am not. Mr. 
Jdonroe thinks of nothing, but prece- 
dent, practice and convention. Here, 
if there be error, the error springs. 

Mr. Monroe thmks of nothing, but 
precedent, practice and convention. 
Why else does he talk of authorities^ 
and treaties^ and views ? For the sub- 
stantiality of a rights does he thumb 
Vattel ? for its existence^ does he de- 
pend upon an agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia, or upon the view 
of this man, or the other ? Let him shut 
his books, and take his own view J 

So then, the sole question is. Whe- 
ther the right of blockade be a right 
natural or conventional ? If it be natu- 
ral, we have nothing to do with authori- 
ties^ treaties^ nor views; if it be con- 
ventional, these must determine every 
thing. What convention creates, con- 
vention may define ; but no more. 

But, the right of blockade is a natu- 
ral right; and, proceeding upon this 
principle, it is no wonder that we differ 
essentially from those, by whom (not to 
treat with disrespect their understand- 
ing) I must suppose this to be denied. 
From authorities^ we may learn how 
this right has been exercised, but not 
how it may ; from treatipsj how it has 
been agreed to be exercised, but npt 
how it must; from views'^ what it has 
been understood to be, but not necessa- 
rily what it is. To speak more parti- 
cularly, the treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia could not possibly de- 
signate THESE circumstances as neces- 
sary to constitute a blockade; but it 
might very reasonably designate what, 
bfjtween the contracting parties, should 
be held so to do. 

I repeat it, the right of blockade has 
no other basis than in the right of the 
belligerent to annoy his enemy. If he 
propose to annoy him through the me- 
dium of siege, he may use blockade 
•with this view. If the annoyance be of 



any other kind, blockade is equally at 
his comms^. There is nothing in 
reason theri to limit the operation of 
blockade to the case of siege. That, 
in practice, it may have been so limit- 
ed, is not at all to the purpose. 

Waving, however, tlie question of 
right, Mr. Monroe is anxious to esta- 
blish the nature of the circum8tanct9 
that constitute a blockade. I know of 
but one circumstance ; the existence 
of danger (as Mr. Monroe requires) 
to the vessel entering. It is this j 
dangler that constitutes the blockade, : 
Whence the danger results, is not | 
worth inquiry; its existence is all. 
When a belligerent, by any means, 
makes it dangerous for the vessel qf a 
neutral power to enter his enemy^s fiortj 
he then, to all intents and purposes, j 
blockades that port; when he does not ' 
make it dangerous^ he does not blockade^ 1 
it. Now, either Great Britain creates ' 
this {langer, and thereby effects a bond 
fide blockade; or, she does not, and 
therefore is guilty of no blockade at all. 
The whole doctrine is very plain: the , 
belligerent may blockade what he i 
fileases^ and does blockade what he ron^ • 
The first depends upon his prudence ; j 
the second upon his power. I 

A treaty between two nations, upon 
the question of blockade, can only 
to acknowledge the right, or regulate the 
practice. 

2. I will allow myself no longer to 
dwell on what tends to establish the 
right of G. Britain to blockade ihe four .| 
rivers; that is, the abstract justice^ with | 
which it is possible for her to do this act. \ 
I face an inquiry of equal importance, j 
the relative justice ; the justice to her-' 
self and justice to others^ with which she \ 
may so blockade. This relative justice^ 
as applied to an act of violence, must 
depend upon the necessity of tfie case, 

I promised, in my preceding paper, 
that I would not lose sight of the neces- 
sity under the dictates of which Great 
Britain does or does not take those mea- 
sures which are offensive to neutral pow- 
ers. That promise I am now about to 
fulfil. 

If we look for the source of all the 
obloquy which Great Britaui suffers 
from other nations, we shall find it 
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1§tt ifutritimej or rather com?nercial war 
she pursues. This is a strong feet, 
very diffiisive in its results, and one to 
which 1 cliim my reader's most earnest 
attention. 

Incidentally, it may be proper to 
observe, that all commercial operations 
and interests peculiarly suffer from the 
prejudices of mankind. With violence, 
we secretly associate the idea of gran- 
deur; with trade, that of meanness. 
It will always be held in less disesteem, 
to sack a city, than to carry away its 
trade. 

The 6ffect of public o]Hnion, in this 
instance, is not particularly my concern. 
It is enough, that I have called to my 
rcader'^s recollection, the distinguish- 
ing character of the warlike measures 
of England, and warned liim of the 
fisadvantage under which they labour. 
I proceed to their necessity. Here, 
it may be expected, that I shall rely 
on the geographical and moral condi- 
tio of Great Britain ; that I shall show 
her territory to be insular, and her peo- 
ple, manufacturing and maritime, and 
thence assume, without fear of over- 
throw, the reality of those commercial 
interests, i^i^hich it is her business to 
pursue; and thenccv the necessity of 
those measures by which they are to be 
maint^ed. 

It is not, however, my intention to 
stop at this. I shall show, not orily 
that Great Britain is commercial, but 
that all the nations of Europe, all the 
nations witlun her sphere of action, are 
commercial ; that the age is commer- 
cial; and that it is not Great Britain 
akme who is engaged in commercial 
warfare, and who makes warlike mea- 
sures of those which are commercial. 
Look at France; laurelled, military 
France! By -^hat measures does she 
ifbeki hy ^at measures does she ho/ie^ 
t9 subdue her enemy ? By commercial. 
Hear nionsieur Cretet, counsellor of 
state, 4h his discourse on the financed, 
delivered to the legislature, April 1 4th, 
1806: means of coercion Tmtst be resort' 
ed to agtdnst Englemd; but Nature ofi- 
fioses tkei'r Effect y by ob^tacks^ the dura^ 
iwn of vjhich we are unable to calcu* 
&/e^Here, ^e counsellor attempts to 
counterbalance tliis unpromising ac- 



count, by bringing into notice the 
hopes of security which France may 
draw from her continental strength and 
influence ; but, returning to England, 
he observes, England^ abusing her local 
ad-vantages and immense maritime fiowr^ 
hoA herself betrayed her vulnerable ficints. 
To the efforts nvhich she makes on the 
ocean^ it may become necessary to ofifiot6 
still more vigorous ^orts by land; and^ 
since she firesvmes to insulate and cut off 
the commerce of other nations^ by sub- 
jecting the 4ea to her dominion^ it will 
be no more than just refirisal in tisy to in^ 
sulate her J and shut her out from the con- 
tinentj to the greatest extent that may be 
possible Ave we riot now in possession 
of the French plan of operations, the 
commercial campaign? But, we may 
hear still more. We may listen, if we 
please, to the French decrees of pains, 
penalties, confiscation and death, against 
the importers and dealers in British 
manufactures. We may hear her out- 
cries against Switzerland, Germany 
and Holland. What is the prominent 
feature in the French military opera- 
tions? Wherefore do French armies 
march ? To seize granaries arid maga- 
zines? rather, to drag miserable ped- 
lars from their beds, and pillage ware- 
houses of dry-goods. General Oudinot^ 
says the Moniteur, has taken possession 
qf the counties of Neufchdtel and Falan* 
gin. And what follows ? He found 
those counties filed with English mer^ 
chandiscy carried there by thb merchants 
of Switzerland. Or this the French 

ARMY rtAS ikxni seizures, to fHE 
AMOUNT bp MANY MILLIONS. v4Z? tht 

banks qf the lake of Neufchdtel have 
been furnished with French mctnufac- 
lures. Again, observe the military im- 
portance attached to these tonimercial 
nieasures : SwttzerlaTid^ at this moment ^ 
is little more than a warehouse for Eng' 
lish goods: when it shall be cleared of* 
these manufactures^ we shoM^ fiossib^y 
have found u medium through which tb 
give a new check to the &nemy^ Again, 
in the event of this continuance in the 
trade with England, tVho shali pro- 
tect Basle from a visit from the French 
army? Lastly ^ if the French s/iall re- 
gard the toleration of these magazines of 
firohibited goods as kt^ act of direct 
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HOSTILITY, ?tui^ not all the com/ilaints of 
^he Swiss be unfounded? &c. These are 
her arguments ^nd menaces ; let us 
hear next her lamentations ; her pa- 
thetic figure of weeping Commerce^ la 
Commerce larmoyante^ 'hc, so success- 
fully rivalled by tlie reviewer's weeping 
noice of bleeding Europe, Thus,N till 
England shall soothe the weeping com- 
^nerce of nations, and, renouncing an 
universal monopoly, shall restore their 
natural rights, and no longer dispute 
with them, except in what regards the 
advantages of soil and the improvement 
of the arts, her vessels, freighted with 
unproductive wealth, shall show them- 
selves in vain upon these extensive 
coasts.'— Need I take further pains to 
show, that, in Europe, the scheme of 
hostilities is reciprocally commercial? 
, Our next view shall be homeward. 
When the United States feel them- 
selves aggrieved, in what way do they 
prepare to assert the rights of nations ? 
Do they collect an invading army, or 
do they equip their navy, that navy the 
pAiperiority of which, in North America, 
is so humourously hinted at by the re- 
viewer? No; they too make war upon 
cpmijnerce, and through commerce; 
they resort to prohibitions of manufac- 
tures, and threaten navigation -laws. 

Commercial warfare is therefore the 
practice of the age ; and what can be 
morp reasonable ? Warfare is an attack 
upon the resources of the adversary ; it 
attempts to crush, or to sap. The taste 
for luxuiy, which grows with the growth 
of civilisation, recommends commerce 
to the people ; the facility with which 
it affords a revenue recommends it to 
the tenderest solicitudes of the govern- 
ment ; hence, all those nations, which 
"wre commonly honour with the name of 
civilised, are more or less embarked in 
its career, and have in this their vul- 
nerable points. It is not unnatural, that 
agftinst these the blows of wai'farc are 
directed. 

From all these premises together I 
infer, that Great Britain, in the com- 
mercial character of her hostilities, 
calls doAvn upon herself no peculiar 
obloquy ; and tliat she may, in the fair 
exercise of her belligerent rights, do 
xts that cannot necessarily fix upon 



the charge of commercial monopolisa* 
tion, the tyranny of the seas, or the de- 
sire of reaching the property of neutrals* 
I infer, that the warfare of a commei^ . 
cial age must inevitably take a com- 
mercial character ; that it must be di- 
rected against commercial interests;, 
and that, if the warfare of Great Britain 
be super-crainently imbued with this 
character, or more remarkably directed 
to these ends, it results not, by any cer- 
tain consequence, from \hQ abuse of her 
advantages^ but from the necessity of 
her situation. France, we know, and 
have just seen, interferes with equal 
activity, in the trade of neutrals-^ by • 
land. The Swiss, the Swabian and the 
Dutch merchant could describe, at least, 
an equally numerous catalogue of 
wrongs^ sustained from the strong hand 
of the belligerent ; and, were it not for 
the Atlantic and the British cruisers, 
America would be allowed no market, in 
England, for her cotton, nor, unless the 
policy of the Thuilleries commanded, 
it, for her tobacco, nor her flour. 

Applying the principles of warfare, 
as operating in a commercial age, to the 
particular question of blockade, I think 
no difficulty can attend our perception, 
that the practice of this act of hostility 
is not to be governed by precedents of 
another age, or from the conduct of bel- 
ligerents otherwise situated. The same 
argument will also serve as a reply to . 
the charge so often made against Great 
Britain, in reference to the changes in 
her orders respecdng the trade of neu- 
trals. I ask, Whether she may not 
change her conduct with the times ? 
Whether she may not so exercise her 
right as to render that right most con- . 
ducive to her benefit? Whether she 
may not improve nor alter her policy? 
and. Whether she may not follow mer- 
cantile expedients of evasion, with poli- 
tical expedients for the attainment of her 
purpose? To answer these questions pro- 
perly, we must always remember, that 
the action is matter of right, and the 
mode of action only, matter of choice. 

- After what I have said, I need not 
insist very particularly, on^the species 
of necessity^ of which I suppose Great 
Britain to labour under the possible in- 
fluence, as it respects commercial block- 
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hitj and the trade of neutrals ; I shall 
however, consider more distinctly the 
-blockade of the four rivers. 

I am ready to allow, that the order 
of blockade does not assign a good rea- 
son for the measue it directs. The 
simple refusal of one nation to maintain 
a commerce with another can be no just 
ground of violence. But, however care- 
lessly or weakly that order may have 
been written, we are not thence to con- 
clude that Great Britain has no just 
cause of blockade. First, she, as every 
other nation, has an undoubted right to 
consider and treat Prussia as an enemy, 
whenever she thinks proper ; Secondly, 
the king of Prussia, in shutting the 
ports , in question ag^ainst the British 
commerce, interferes with that com- 
merce, not only in his own proper do- 
minions, not only in the ports over 
which, by violence, he assumes the con- 
trol, but in many and large inland, neu- 
,tral, and friendly countries ; and, thirdly 
the motive of this exclusion is very suf- 
ficient cause of war. It is one thing, 
when a nation, through just regard to 
its internal policy, prohibits the intro- 
duction of foreign goods; it is quite 
another, when the, prohibition has no 
other motive than that of hostility. I 
shall close this defence with the words 
of Mr. Fox, contained in his letter to 
Mr. Monroe, in which the blockade be- 
fore us is described as having been 
adopted, "the king taking into conside- 
, ration the new and extraordinary means 
resorted to by the enemy, for the pur- 
pose of distressing the commerce of 
his subjects." 

3. The manner in which this block- 
ade is proposed to be executed, is also 
another subject for consideration. I 
find this to embrace the utmost tender- 
ness for the interests of neutrals, con- 
sistent with pressing ones of Great 
Britain. The coasts, rivers, and ports 
are left open to ' neutral vessels, laden 
with goods, not being the property of 
his majesty's enemies, and not being 
contraband of war. — provided the said 
ships and vessels shall not have been 
laden at any port belonging to or in the 
possession of his majesty's enemies, 
and that they shall not be destined to, 
w sailing from, any port in the. pos- 



session of his majesty's enemies, nor 
have previously broken the blockade.' 
It follows, that the objects of the block- 
ade are twofold, and that these are all, 
To prevent the landing of commodities 
contraband of war, and to cut off the 
commerce of an hostile power. With 
respect to the neutral, not carrying con- 
traband of war, it only forbids liim to 
be the carrier of that commerce of 
the hostile power. This is the whole 
of an affair which occupies a column, 
at once so melancholy and so divert- 
ing, of the cursory review. 

Once more I halt on my march 
through the political field; and once 
more (such is the bounty of my cor- 
respondents !) I can offer to my reader, 
to soothe^ as the poet advises, his travel 
with a song,— The firocellarius-fielagicua 
is the bird commonly known to mari- 
ners by the name of Mother Carey's 
Chicken. In size, form, colour, and mo- 
tion on the wing, it bears a general re- 
semblance to the swallow. It may be said 
rather to float than swim upon the wa- 
ter, changing its place only by flighi. 
I conjecture that it is not web-foote'ct ; 
for, to what purpose should so small an 
animal swim, upon so extensive a sur- 
face as the sea? Besides, for every 
action it rises into the air. The oce^ 
is its resting-place. If it be to eat, it 
does this sitting, like the duck, but 
expands its wings, which it constantly 
flutters, while, half standing on the 
Avater, it pecks at its food, in the man- 
ner of a chicken^ whence, it may be pre- 
sumed, its name. It is amusing to see 
it, in this attitude, raised and lowered 
by the waves, still standing on the sur- 
face, and still picking at the scrap. 

ODE, 

TO THE PROCELLARlUS-PELAGlCrS, 

Tiny wand'rer of the deep, /-^ 
Tell me whence tliy distant way ? 
Where thou dost in safety sleep ? 
Where thy home, thou vagrant, say ? 
On what course my bark I steer. 
Where unmeasured waters roar. 
Tiny wand'rer, thou art neai% 
Careless which way Ires the shore^ 
In my far-bome vessel's wake. 
All day long thou hov*rcst nigh-j 
Pieking morsels, .thou dost take. 
There, thy btnable^UiieJ'^ supply.- - 
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^hou^ yfhm ev'iung^s sUr aerene. 
Glistens in the glassy main. 
All beside me, flitt'st unseen. 
Chirping, flitt^st ; a luckless strain! 
Hence art thou the seaman's hate ; 
When thou sing'st, dead falls the gale ; 
Calgds rolling slfip await ; 
liie haixgs the swagging sstU. 
Tiny wand'rer of the deep, 
'tell me whence thy distant way I 
Where thou dost in safety sleep > 
Where thy home, thou vagrant, say ^ 
On what secret rock, or beach, 
t)o thy callow offspring restr 
Or, as Bibling sailors teach. 
Is the tossing wave thy nest? 
Tiny 5!ra|id*rer, tender form, 
O'er this drear expansion roaming,, 
tlow abidest thou the storm, 
. Skies inclefloent, ocean foaming? 
Little fragile skiff! thy keel 
By what compass dost thou g^de ? 
For thy wants the hand reveal 
That doth here the stores provide ? 
Bird, we tiny wa^id'rers are. 
Wandering over sea or land ; 
One sure hand's sustaining care ; 
One, the all-sustaining hand ! 

SONNET I. 
Come, sipiular of joy I thy baleful hand 
Wave, Disappointment^, o'er these op'ning 
flow'rs ! 

Come, that approach^ me with sweet as- 
pect bland. 

Fair winning milfs, and voice of httppy 
hours? 

fJome, fien4 malignant! thy foul form reveal,. 
Thy dArk cold features, flinty bosom, own; 
Show thy hard hand, that to the wretch can 
deal 

F6V fish a serpent, and for bread a stone r 
Come, thou ^halt me against thy will be- 
friend; 

^d, whilst thou shak'st each pillar of my 
i^eart, ' ' 

And; whilst thou wouldst Hope's straining 
cables rend, 

Thou shalt high Wisdom's saving lore im- 
part: 

Withdraw my leaning arm, new nerve my 
force. 

And send me, victor o'er thee, on my 
course. 

SONNET II. 
Tes, 0isappointment, of full many a Joy, 
Thou stem disposer, at whose frown depart 
The timid pleasures, thou canst rob my 
heart. 

And, kf, thy bidding, my poor life annoy ! 
Yes, thou canst dash away the cup I raise 
To these parch'd lips ; canst wake the gale. 
And rough the smooth sea,, when I spread 
the saUt 
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Canst break the branch where my depw- 

dence stays : 
Yes, thou cansc rob me, canst afRict me stilU 
From my fond hands each little treasuxe 

wring. 

And sorrows hourly to my bosom bring ; . 

But yet not all things hast thou at thy wiUt 
It is not thine, unpitying pow'r, to tear, 
from this arm'd breast the jewel that I 
wear. 

; SONNET III. 

I know thee, blaster of the buds of spring. 
Fell Bisappointment, that dost, cank'nng, 
eat 

The rose's bloom, and spoil'st the berry 
sweet, 

An4. 'mjd the young com hght'sl, with lq» 

CUSt-Wiilg 

I know thee, in thy gauzy garment drest, 
Anples of ashes in thy hand that bear'st. 
Wreaths of false flow'rs and hollow shells 

that we^irfst,, 
A reed thy hand-slaff»and a cloud thy crest s 
I know thee> curst enchanter! th^t em- 

ploy'st 

Thy wand to close each prospect that dotb 
ope 

At the blest call of that good wizard, Hope, 
And^ what he deftly build^sth, still de. 
strov'st; 

I know tliy form, tliy arts, thy strong con- 
trol. 

Yet dare defy thee in my fixed soul f 

SONNET IV. 
So as the pilgrim, on that desert bare 
Travling all day, across the thirsty land. 
Where white waves rise, a sheeny sea of 
sarid. 

On, with worn limbs and heavy heart, doth 
fare ; 

But, when, before his eyes, there stretches 
wide 

Fair water, as he deems, in which the skies,. 
; Reflected there, behold their ovyn sweet 
dyes. 

And where tall shadows bathe, the palm- 
tree's pride. 
Then leaps for joy, and only counts the way 
That is between him and those living banks. 
And lifts to heav'n his sunken eye, in 
thanks, — 

Then still finds sand, where seemed water 

lay; 

So I, Maria, have but hop'd in vain ; 
And, from my hope, draw but niy newer 
pain I 

SONNET V. 
Thon noted promise-breaker, that between 
The lover step'ist, and his fgiir mistress dear,. 
When as, bright Venus' star beneath, the 
green 

He paces sofl, but can no signal hear. 
No whisper by the blind boy taught; nft» 
sound 
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Of tender feet; aad, vainly ppcrin^, tries. 
E'er yet, returning oft, he leave the ground. 
That shape to see for which all liay he sighs \ 
Thou, that from month to month, th' expect- 
ed sail 

Deny'st the anxious merchant, on the strand. 
Thou, that has fill'd with wo so many a tale. 
And Iay*st on me, at ev'ry turn, thy hand ; 
Hard-hearted Disappointment^ ok^ that 
verse 

Not fail'd m0 thus, yfl^^n I tij^y prijnes re- 
hearse ! 

SONNET VI. 
Oh, not thy strength, but other's weakness, 
see 

Supporter, Disappointment, of thy reign; 
There are that yield no vassalage to thee. 
And all thy power and thy wit' disdain! 
The infirm sea thou may'st in high waves 
heave. 

And wrecjc th(e gay ship on the lopk'd-£br 
8hor^; 

Tune's wa^en form thou may'st of blis^ be- 
reave; 

Blight the frail herb, and blast the fruit it 
bore : 

His golden promise pluck from tender 
Youth; 

Make spoil of Beauty's evanescent snow ; 
Fortime's unstable smile, and Friendship's 
truth; 

And, from inconstant breasts, work True- 
love's woe : 
Such are thy triumph*; bi^t thy might, 
nor art. 

Can take, from nac, my n^st in Mar3r's 
heart. 



For the Port Folio, 
MISCELLANY, 
Ms. Oldsghool, 

In the miscellaneous works of Doctor 
Franklin there is an ingenious pia'able^ ex- 
posing the folly of persecution. Turning 
over an old English magazine (The Reposi- 
tory for May 1788) I found that the Doctor's 
title to this little piece was controverted 
and disproved. The story is said to be 
found m G. Gentius's dedication of a book en- 
titled Itrihu yuda Salomonis, &c. and printed 
m 1688, as quoted from a still more ancient 
author. I have transcribed, for the amuse- 
ments of your readers, the extract copied 
into the Magazine from the above mention- 
ed work. The Doctor, in his translation, or, 
rather paraphrase, cejtJunly excels the 
original; but, it was not altogether consist- 
ent ydth candor, to permit it to be pubUshed 
as his own. Eboracensis. 

lUustre tradit nobilissimus auctor Sadus, 
▼enerandac antiquitatis exemplum Abraha- 
»«m Patriarcham^ hospitilitatis ^Ipri* <;elc- 



bratum, vix eibi U^x Mttumfifue ei^iU4ifi91» 

hospitium, nisi e^t^emum al^quem, tan^ 
quan^ aliquod presioium domi excepisset 
hospitum, quern omni oihciorum prosequi, 
retur genere. Aliquando, cum hospitem d(^» 
mi non haberet, . foris eum quxsiturus, caip^ 
pestria petit ; forte virum quendam» seneo- 
tute gravem, itinere fessum, sub l^'bo|re re- 
cumbentem conspicit. Qiiem comiter excep- 
tum domum hospitem dedutit, et omni offi- 
cio colit Cum pjjpiwa appositam, Abraha- 
mus et famiUa ejus aii precibus auspicaretur^ 
senex manum ad cibum protendit^ ifullo aus* 
picio usus. Que vis^, Abrahamus eum its. 
affatur: ** Mi senex, vix decet canitiem 
tuam, sine pracvia numinis veneratione,- ci- 
bum sumere." Ad quae eenexc ^ Ego igni- 
cola sum, ijstiusmodi morun^ ignarus ; not- 
tri enini majores nuUam takm me docuer^ 
pietatem. Ad quam vocem horrescens A- 
brahamus, " rem sibi cum ignicola profane 
et k sui numinis cultu alieno esse, eum e 
vestig^9 ^ caena remptum, ut sui consoita 
pestem et religiopis bostem, domo ejecit^ 
Sed ecce Sttimiius Deus Abraham ^tatim 
monet: "Quid agis, Abf»hame> Itw ver^ 
fecisse te decuit? Ego isti seni, quantum- 
vis in me usque ingratp et yitam et victum, 
centum amplius amios dedi ; tu homini nec 
unam cxnam dare, imumque euni monoen* 
turn ferre potes ?*' Qua divina voce monitus 
Abrahamus, senem ex itinere revocatmnr 
domum reducit, et tantis of&ciis, pietate et 
ratione colit, ut suo exemplo ad veri numi- 
nis cultum eum preduxeriti 

DR. tra-nklin's translatioit^ 
« And it came to pass after these thhigf^ 
that Abrahajn sat in the door of his ten^ 
about the gomg down of the sun. And 
behold a man b^nt with age, coming froHj 
the way of the wUd^me^s leaning, on a staflt 
And Abraham arose and niet him, and sai^ 
unto him, " turn in I pray thee, and wash 
thy feet, and tarry all night r and thou shalt 
anse early in the morning and go on thy 
way." And the man said, ** nay for I wiS 
abide imder this tree," but Abraham press- 
ed him greatfy: so he twied, and they 
"^ent into the tent: and Abraham baked 
unleavened bread, a^nd they did eat. And 
when Abraham paw that the man blessed 
not God, he said unto him, "wherefore dost 
thou not worship the most high God, crea- 
tor of heaven and earth?" and the man 
answered and said, " I do not worship thy 
' God, neither do I call upon his name ; for I 
have made to myself a god, which abideth 
itlways in my house, and provideth me 
with iJl things." And Abraham's zeal was 
kindled against the man, and he arose, knd 
fell upon him, and drove him fbrth with 
blows intb the wilderness. And God call^ 
unto Abraham, saying, Abraham, where is 
the stranger? and Abraham answered and 
said, " Lprd, he would not worship thee, 
ncitbier would he caU upon thy name;. 
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therefcnre have 1 driven him out from before 
my face into the ivilderness," and God 
said " have I borne with him these hundred 
and ninety and ei^ht years, and nourished 
him' and clothed him, notwithstanding* his 
rebellion against me ; and couldst not 
•thou, who art thyself a siimer, bear with 
•him one night ?*' 



VARIETY. 

• Variety is charming". 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

touring the famous disputes about 
Kbcrty between the Jesuits and the Jan- 
senists, a very pretty girl appeared at 
a masquerade in the habit of the former. 
This whimsical circumstance gave oc- 
casion to the following epigram : 
On s'^tonne ici que Caliste 
Ait pris Phabit de Mjliniste^ 
Puisque cette jeune beauts 
Ote a chacun sa liberie- 
JT'est-ce pas une yanseniste ? 

IMITATED. 

What means Calista's mimic wit? 

Calista is no Jtsuit, 

Where'er the damsel rolls her eye. 

We all give up our liberty: 

Able no longer to resist. 

We hail the lovely yan^nist! 

A singular coincidence of sentiment 
the reader will perceive between this 
French epigram, and the Latin one of 
Dr. Johnson, addressed, in answer to 
her high-^flown sfieechea on liberty^ to a 
lady, who professed herself of whig 
principles : 

Liber ut esse velim suasisti, pulchra Maria, 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale. 

Epictetus compared Fortune to a fe- 
male, who granted favours to the 
meanest of her servants. The follow- 
ing madrigal pursues the idea. 
Dana Pamour comme dans le jeu, 
Rien n'est certain, rien n'est solide : 
Et le m^rite sert bien peu • 
Ou sans ordre, et sans choix la Fortune pre- 
side. 

Du plus adroit et du plus gen^reux, 
Du plus aimable et de plus amoureux, 
Souvent le malheur est extreme 
Et souvent, sans y penser m^me, 
Le plus sot est le plus heureux! 

IMITATED. 

The gamester and the gallant fmd, 
fortimc and Love arc of one mind ; 
. Both are by mere Caprice directed. 
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In vain the generous lover sighs. 
In vain his art the gamester plies, 

Virtue and Skm are both neglected. 
Fortune and Cupid, all agree, 
Are so stark blind they cannot sec. 

The worth of any kind of merit. 
Blockheads grow rich ere we're aware. 
To women fools and fops are dear. 

Dearer than men of wit and spirit. 

The polite reader will readily re- 
member an old song, ascribed to Sir * 
Walter Raleigh, of which two lines 
are, 

If she be not fair to me. 
What care I how fair she be. 

This beautiful little poem, which finely 
displays the jealous pride of a lover, 
has, we think, been imitated by Mr. 
Sheridan, in his charming opera, the 
Duenna. But Mr. S. is no plagiarist, 
and his copy is as enchanting as the 
original : 

I ne'er could any lustre see , 

In eyes that would not look on mc ; 

I ne'er saw nectar on a lip. 

But where my own did hope to sip. ^ 

Has the maid, who seeks my heart. 

Cheeks of rose imtouch'd by art ? 

I will own the colour true, 

When yielding blushes aid their hue^ 

Is her hand so soft and pure, 

I must press it to be sure ; 

Nor can I e'en be certain then^ 

'Till it grateful press again. 

Must I, with attentive eye. 

Watch her heaving bosom sigh ; — 

I will do so, when I see 

That heaving bosom sigh for me. 

An Italian who was very much ad- 
dicted to gaming, and was both very 
poor and very unlucky, used to exclaim, 
O Fortunaj tmditrice, tu mi puoi ben 
perdere ; ma pagar no. Fortune, thou 
vile traitress, it is true you can make 
me lose ; but you cannot make me pay. 

Th^ Abb6 de la Victoire used to say of 
Mons. G. who was a notorious parasite 
and calumniator. That, fellow' never 
opens his mouth, but at another man'» 
expense. 

In one of his last lessons to his son. 
Lord Chesterfield most imgallantly 
says, that women are never either good 
or bad by halves ; their passions arc 
too strong, and their reason too weak, 
to do any thing vixih moderation. 
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Charlotte Smith is the author of the 
following poetical description of one of 
the prettiest fellows of the forest. The 
natural history of the Squirrel, in the 
sixth stanza, and the fine simile at the 
close, are very just, elegant and pleas- 
ing. 

The Squirrel, with aspiring mind, 
Disdains to be to eartli confin'd. 

But mounts aloft in air; 
'fhe pine tree's giddiest height he climbs, 
Oc scales the beech tree's loftiest limbs, 
' And builds his castle there. 

^8 nature's wildest tenants free, 
A merry forester is he 

In oak o'crshadow'd dells, 
Qr glen remote, or woodland lawn 
Where the doe hides her infant fawn. 

Among tlie birds he dwells. 
Within some old fantastic tree, 
Ayhere Time has woni a cavity. 

His winter food is stor'd: 
The cone, beset with many a scale. 
The chesnut, in its coat of mail. 

Or nuts complete his hoard. 

Of wise prescience thus possest. 
He near it rears his airy ricst. 

With twigs and moss entwin'd. 
And gives its roof" a conic form. 
Where, safely sheltered from tlie storm. 

He braves the rain and wind. 
Though plumeless, he can dart away, 
Scwift as the woodpecker or jay. 

His sportive mate to woo : 
His summer food is berries wild, 
And last year's acorn cups are fill'd 

For him with sparkling dew. 

Soft is his shining auburn coat, 
As ermine white his downy tliroat. 

Intelligent his mein ; 
With feathery tail and ears alert. 
And little paws, as hands expert, 

And eyes so black and keen. 
Soaring above the earth -bom herd 
Of beasts, he emulates the bird. 

Yet feels no want of wings : 
ETxactly pois'd, he dares to launch 
In air, and bounds from branch to branch,. 

With sw^ift elastic springs. 
And thus the man of mental worth 
May rise above the humblest birth. 

And .adverse fate control ; 
If to the upright heart be join'd 
The active persevering mind. 

And firm . imshaken soul. 



Mr. O- 



> on reading Pliny the 
younger's account of his villas, observ- 
ed, that it was written with such accu 
raty of detail, as if Pliny had intended 
to put them up for sale. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The indignation of our old correspondent 
F. is very properly excited against the piti- 
fiil subjects of our national economy. Such 
items, however, are suited exactly to the 
humour of our haberdasher politicians, such 
items are tafe, thread, and buckram, per- 
fectly proper in a taylor^a ^«7/, perfectly fit to 
be huckstered by a pedlar, by " a FrankHn 
in the wilds of Kent," but wholly unworthy 
the fiscal calculation of a liberal statesman, 
and what the genius of a ByRKE or a 
Windham would disdain as the very scrap- 
ings from the trenchers of penury, as the cheese 
parings and candle ends of the most sordid 
and abject avarice. 

" Delia"- we believe, is more of a seam- 
stress, than a shepherdess. Her heart, as 
Matthew Bramble would say, is as soft a^ 
butter, and as easily melted. In the con- 
flict between Discretion and Love, it is easy 
to see, which will prove the victor, and that, 
one of the most favourite choruses in De- 
lia's choice collection of songs is. 
In spite, of all vsy friends could say, 
Young Colin stole my heart away. 

The description of a celebrated belle and 
beauty has too near a resemblance to the 
Olivia of Goldsmith. But, although we do 
not fully approve of the picture, we admire , 
the original, and can say with the enthu* 
siasm of Orlando, 

All the pictures fairest lin'd 
Are but black to Rosalind ; 
Let no face be kept in mind. 
But the face of Rosalind. 

The sketch of Papilio is too much in the 
clialk and charcoal style, partaking more of 
the caricatures of Gilray, tlian the resem- 
blances of Reynolds. Dr. Young has already 
described such an insect as Papilio : 
His character and gloves are ever clean. 
And then he can out-bow the bowing dean; 
A smile eternal on his lip he wears, 
Which equally the _ wise and worthies* 
shares. 

In gay fatipies, this most undaunted cliief. 
Patient of idleness beyond belief, 
Most charitably lends the town his face. 
For ornament in every public place ; 
As sure as cards, he to the assembly comes. 
And is the furniture of drawing rooms. 
When Play invokes, his hand and heart are 
free. 

And join'd to two, he fails not— to ma^e 
three. 

Narcissus is the glory of his race : 

For, who does nothing, with a better grace. 

Before we can pronounce a single word 
in the American oration style, we must, in 
the words of Shakspeare's Celia, " borrow 
Garagantua's mouth first; 'tis a word to« 
great fop any mouth of cur age's size." • 
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For the Port Folio. 
£LEGY, 

"WRIfTEN INiT. Paul's CHURCH-YARD, 

, Ai^sta, Gcorgiay Feb. 1806. 

. On to the Church- Yiffd hoirdrs led. 
Whilst featful echoed burst Jiroundy 

. On some cold stone he leans his head. 
Or throws his body on the ground.*' — 
*< To some such drear and fiolenm scenci 
i^ome friendly pow'r direct my -way."— ^ 

The night in a garb full of horror appears, 
And the -earth seema some rude shock of 

nature to dread; 
I look round with an awe which confesses 

my fears, 

tVliilst, reciin'd on a tomb, I converse with 
the dead. 

That grave has long clos'd o'er the eyes of a 
friend, 

Here a father's bv'd cbrpse to the dust was 
resign'd; 

As o'er these green hillocks with rev'rence 
i bend^ 

How solemn the sorrow that steals o'er my 
mind ! 

Tho' no deep sculptur'd marble to fiime will 
consign 

The names of those bones which here mould- 
er away. 

Yet affection and friendship shall hallow the 
shrine. 

And visits of rev'rence full frequently pay. 

Of yon willow's bare branches how deep is 
the sigh ; 

With another it mixes which steals from my 
breath. 

Whilst nlore mournfully far tiie shrill wind 

whistles by 
The rank grass that o*er shadows th^se 

mansions of death. 

The sound of that bell seem'<l to strike on 
my heart. 

Oh the murmuring wind 'twas borne slowly 
along; 

My Soul for a moment appear'd to depart, 
For touch'd to the quick was each feeling 
that's strong. 

Again all is still, and almost I believe, 
Every being lies hush'd into slumber but me. 
That I, only I, must unceasingly grieve. 
And endeavour in vain from existence to 
flee. 



POETRY. 

Ah ! why am not t too permitted to rest, 
Frdm false joys and vain sorrows why aim 
not I free ? 

In life there are few who have been more 
distrest. 

There are few to whom ^iefith were more 
welcome than me. 

Since Reason's bright ray first illumin'd my 
mind. 

Life's gay-painted scenes I have carelessly 
revieWd, 

And nought in the widd changing prospect 
could find 

That wisdom adinir'd or virtue pursued. 

Wealth I found but H thorn to the pillow of 
care, 

A breath could destroy the proud fabfic of. 
fame j 

Ev'n hope fumish'd pleasure with arts to 
ensnare. 

And of all our enjoyments the end was the 
same. 

The caresses of pOw'r were meant to de- 
stroy. 

Disappointment and sorrow still folio w'd her 
train, 

And friendship and study could offer no' 

That was not soon,clouded by sickness and 
pain. 

Love alone for a moment induc'd me to 
stray 

From stoicdl coldness, contentment and 
eaaJe, 

That moment has made me to anguish a 
prey. 

Which no reasoning can lesson, no time can 
appease. 

From mem'fy I thought I have long strove 
to fly. 

They, alas, stiUrelentless, my footsteps pur- 
sue j 

Oft this pray'r half escapes from my lips in a 
sigh. 

Oh life be thOu evermore shut from mj 
view! 

But death, like the swallow, companions of 
bliss. 

Seeks the gay sparkling domes of the 

wealthy and fair. 
And as he resembles all false friends in thia* 
Like them too he sliuns the lone haunts of 

despair. 

CUIANDOT. 
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Of desultory raan, studious of change. 
And pleas'd with novelty, may be indulg'd. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. 173. 
Mr. Saunter, 

T AM one of those who have seen with 
peculiar pleasure and interest the 
Welch poems contained in your paper 
of last Saturday ; and, as I flatter my- 
self, that even in the way of example, 
the commentary of a reader may not be 
unacceptable, I have concluded on send- 
ing you mine. — I say, in the way of 
example; because I persuade myself, 
that such an occasional discussion of 
the literary topics that present them- 
selves, would often produce to you n6 
disagreeable communications, and tend, 
in a peculiar manner, to the growth of 
public taste. For my part, I am not 
without the hope of establishing, 
through your favour, a short corres- 
pondence with the ingenious translator 
of the courtly bard of the Britons; or 
of inducing him, at the least, to appear 
again in your paper, though my wan- 
dering steps should render it impracti- 
cable for me to make any rejoinder. 

In the first place, Mr. Saunter, I think 
you will join with me in expressing a 
wish, that the originals of the four odes 
on the seasons, written in the Roman 
character, could be supplied, for your 
paper. The originals, as the translator 
assures us, are harmonious ; and I 



doubt not, that within the circle of your 
readers, there are some by whom they 
would, in their own language, be under- 
stood. Through this communication, 
you might hope to obtain, either from 
the present translator, or some othery 
such versions, as, superadding to the 
imagery, sentiment and animation, pre- 
served in those before us, the charm of 
numbers, might present them in the 
harmony of their native dress. VVith the 
originals, the translator would also, it 
were to be desirpd, associate what parti- 
culars his leisure allowed him to set 
down, whether in regard to these poemst 
or to Welch poetry in general. 

Your correspondent professes, that he 
has no desire of provoking an invidiouM 
comparison (as I presume) between 
these odes and the poems of Ossianr 
and other northern poets. The result I 
draw, is that these are infinitely more 
cheerful, and more characteristic of a 
civilised nation ; insomuch, that I scarce- 
ly perceive in them any thing of that 
peculiarity which appears to strike the 
translator, when he says, that they are 
expressive of those sentiments which 
must arise in the bosoms of an < arUesa 
people.* Nor, are they remarkable for 
novelty of sientiment, as I shall show 
from some extraordinary resemblances 
to familiar passages in modem poetry. 
What alone appears to me to be new, is 
a sentiment concerning Winter : ^ Ty- 
rant of the earth, seas, skies; destroyer 
of the &irest bounties of Nature ; why» 
Winter) should I $ing the woes thou 
K 
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lines of Goldsmith^ referring you, for 
the Ode on Summer, to your very re- 
cent paper: — ^* Jnd see! the youth of the 
village salute the evening beams with un- 
affected sincerity; the hand of labour 19 
suspended* ^c. 

How often have I blest the Goming day. 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led uptheir sports beneath the spreadingtree. 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old surveyM; 
And many a gambol frolick'do'er the ground. 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went 
roimd ; 

And stall, as each repeated pleasure tir'd. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd ; 
The dancing pair, that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titter'd round the 
place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 
The matron's glance, that would those looks 
reprove. 
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.ausest, but that / knoiv thee to be an in^ 
strumenty in thi hand (f the Creator^ for 
the fiiinishment of imfiravident man?*— 
This, I confess, 1 do not remember to 
have seen before; and I shall not be 
sorry — if 1 never see it again. 

The sentiment that succeeds, at a first 
reading, appears to be deficient in hu- 
manity. We accuse the poet of saying, 
with Apemantus, 

I pray for no man but myself: — 
candidly considered, however, must 
give it a different construction. It is 
certainly a sentiment of self-gratulation; 
but it amounts to no more than this, 
' Do what thou wilt, I am secure.* 

But, let the address to the husband- 
man, in this ode on Winter, be com- 
pared with a similar address, in Thom- 
son's poem on Winter : — ^ Yet, hus- 
bandman, spread thick the bed of straw 
for your faithful dependants! Be the 
rich produce of the meadow piled in 
plenty before them ; the mild and labori- 
oiis ox,^the horse renowned for strength 
and swiftness, the cow with distended 
udder, teeming with that' sustenance 
which cheers the heart of thy offspring ; 
and the patient sheep, whose former 
covering now protects thee from the 
t^lasts of Winter. Scatter with unspa- 
ring hand, before the feathered tribes, 
the rich blessings of Autumn; nor with- 
hold from the churlish hog his share of 
the produce of thy toil : useless in life, 
he will reward thee at his deaths' 

Now, shepherds, to your gentle charge be 
kind! 

Ba^e the raging year, and fill their pens 
With food at will ; lodge them below the 

storm. 
And watch them strict. 

Drooping, the laborer ox 
Stands covered o^er with snow, and then de-, 
mands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heav'n, 
Tam'd by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. 

A resemblance equally extraordinary 
is to be found between the principal 
imagery in the Ode to Summer, and 
two passages of Goldsmith, the first in 
his Deserted Village, and the second in 
his Traveller. I transcribe onty the 



The strings (f the harfi^ 8cc. 

How often have I led thy sprightly choir. 
With tuneless pipe, along the banks of Loire, 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, j 
And freshen'd from the wave th^ zephyr flew ! 
• And haply, though my harsh touch, faid'tring j' 

still, . 1; 
But mockM all tune, and mair'd the dancer's I 

skill, 

Yet would the village praise my wond'rout 
pow'r. 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour: \ 
Alike all ages ; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the nurthful 

maze, . 
And the gray grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore, 1 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore. I 

Alike all ages^ I shall exclaim, in ano« | 
ther sense; for, in the Ode on Summer, 
Age prefers the agility of the compa- 
nions of his better days, to that of the 
modem youthj who danced and died— be- 
fore William the Norman I 

In this poem, it were injustice, equal- 
ly toward the translator and the author, 
not to remark the beauty of the conclu- 
sion:— < How fervid are thy noontide 
beams, O Summer! Ah, who will place 
me on the heights of Snowdon, or cover 
me with the greenest boughs of the vale 
of Llanberris! Be hashed, ye hitds^ 
while, as I repose on the verdant bsmks 
of Arvon, the vast oak slowly waving his 
branches over my head, I yield to thy 
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power, O Sumnier! and seek refresh- 
ment in the arms of balmy sleep!' 

It is refreshing) in this sultry season, 
to think of the heights of Snowdon ; and 
the wish, to be covered with the greenest 
bough* of the vale qf Llanberrity is wor- 
thy of Hafez.— I venture to read, Uan- 
derrity presuming that SlanberrU is an 
error of the press. As to Arvon^ the 
translator will excuse my inquiry, whe- 
ther this woftl, in the original, stand 
here as a proper name, or whether only 
as signifying a river? I put this ques- 
tion, because, in the preceding poem, 
the word Avon is once, rather injudi- 
ciously, I think, retained, when it might 
have been translated. If the translator 
say, * The salmon, pride of the river, 
now visits the jivona of Cambria,' he 
might also say, < The salmon, pride of 
the Avon^ &c. Is Blov)ly waving exactly 
the sense of the original? and, amid 
these matters, is the name of the prince, 
Howell^ and not, Hoel? 

In the Ode to Spring is another cu- 
rious similarity: <A«d shall not man, 
O Spring, express his raptures at thy 
approach Here, we all recollect the 
Hymn of Eve, so familiar that I should 
not subjoin it, but for the sake of its 
own beauty: 

How cheerful, along the gay mead» 

The cowslips and vi'lets appear! 
The flocks, as they carelessly feed. 

Rejoice in the spring of the year: 
Shall man, the great master of all. 

The only insensible prove ? 

Forbid it, fair Gratitude's call ; 

Forbid it. Devotion and Love ! 

The rafiture of the animal creation, 
sung by the Welch poet, and so obvi- 
ous to the perception of all, we may 
neaaooably expect to find in numerous 
authors. In particular, it is thus glanced 
at by Gray: 

Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 

Mute was the music of the air, 
The herd stood drooping by : 

TTieir rafturet, now that luildfyjlow. 
No yestcraay nor morrow know ; 

*Tit man, alone, that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes :— 

of the imagery and philosophy of which 
stanza, the former principally belongs 
to Horace, Lib. I, Ode iv.— The same 



ra/Uttre i% the subject of the following 
French rondeau. A translation appear- 
ed in an early number of the Port Folio, 
New Series: 
Le Terns a laiss^ son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 
£t s*est v^tu de broiderie, 
De soleil luisant, clair et beau : 
II n'y a b^te, ni otseau, 
Qu' en son jargon ne chante ou crie, 
Le Terns a laiss^ son manteau 
De vent, de froidure ou de pluie. 

I shall close my comparisons, with 
that of the delineation of Spring, by 
Thomson and by the Welch poet. In 
the poem of the latter, the stream that 
munnura its gratitude^ may be remark- 
ed; though I know not whether a thought 
of this kind be not something very like 
a conceit. The horee^ that demands the 
hill, the vale and the stream, is very 
animated. In the two pictures of Spring, 
it is observable, that that of the Welch 
poet makes the personification male: 
^ Lightly treading on aromatic shrubs 
and fragrant flowers, tlie offspring of 
his bounty, see, Spring approaches! 
Fragrance issues i^om his lips, and 
over his frame is thrown a garment, 
blue as the skies which he enlivens; 
while, jocund, he spreads the verdant 
mantle over the valley, hill, and grove : 
the birds resume their interrupted har- 
niony :* — 

Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, 
come ! 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veil'd fen a show*r 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

The stream^ that disdains the tyranny 
of Winter — that breaks its icy chains 
— is nothing new. — ^ Winter I' cries the 
bard, in the poem to which I paid my 
first attention, ' Winter ! no streams I 
discover; thy rage has bound them in 
fetters strong as adamant.'— It is when 
he talks of atreamsy if any where, that 
we ought to discover a resemblance to 
Ossian ; but the genius of the two poets 
has no point of unity. The bard, that 
dwelt beneath the roof of a Welch Au- 
gustus, regards as animated with the 
s/iirits of tygeray those who on the hills 
of Morven, bear the Jigurea of men; and 
very obligingly recommends it to Win- 
ter, to hovd and rage among them, un* 
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less, leaving man to famine, he should 
prefer to exhaust himself on the ocean, 
or among the rocks of Ultima ThiUS. 

I have one serious quarrel with the 
translator, and no more : not Jisheries^ 
but simple JisfUng^ was in the contem- 
plation of the poet; and 1 wish that 
this contortion had not been employ- 
ed for the reiteration of the silly things, 
that, now-a-days, we perpetually hear, 
of warriors, I cannot see the use, in 
a mercantile mechanic age, like oiirs, 
of labouring at the degradation of the 
military character. A lighter subject 
remains: I submit to the translator, 
that imfilententj emolument^ debilitated 
frame^ adjustj exertions of industry^ and 
some others, are not poetic terms ; and, 
that in prose translation, while we 
part with the harmony of verse, we 
can by no means spare the diction by 
which it ought to be accompanied. Ano- 
ther point, is the danger of bestowing, 
in translation, the phraseology of mo- 
dem poets, on the thoughts of ancient. 
I can by no means assert that this has 
been done, in the sentence, The harvest 
fiows before thg sicklei^bui the fact is 
suspicious. 

Metoicos. 



For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 4. 

ON THE MOALLAKAT. 
But ah, thou know'st not in what youthful 
play 

Our nights, beguil'd with pleasure, swam 
away! 

Gay songs, and cheerful tales, deceiv'd the 
time. 

And circling goblets made a tuneful chime ; 
Sweet was £e draught, and sweet the bloom- 
ing maid. 

Who touch'd her lyre beneath the fragrant 
shade: 

We sipped till morning purpled ev'ry plain ; 
The damsels slumber'd j but we sipp'd again : 
The waking birds, that siu^g on ev'ry tree 
Their early notes, were not so blithe as we. — 

COULD we present our readers with 
the whole of the Moallakat, reduced 
into verse like this, we should sensibly 
incre^e whatever portion of pleasure 



they may receive from the prose trans* 
lation. On the other hand, from a 
prose and literal translation, a more 
faithful picture of the original will be 
obtained: its music indeed must be 
Wanting ; but the thoughts and images 
will be more accurately given, than by 
a translator who is constantly tempted 
to sacrifice these to the difficulties of 
measure. Of this truth, a sufficient 
example presents itself in these lines 
themselves, which are rendered by sir 
William Jones, from the poem of Le- 
beid, when compared with the prose 
version of the same pen : — ' Ah ! thou 
knowest not how many serene nights, 
with sweet sport and mirthful revelry, 
I pass in gay conversation; and often 
return to the flag of the wine merchant, 
when he spi*eads it in the air, and sells 
his wine at a high price ! I purchase the 
old liquor at a dear rate, in dark leath- 
ern bottles, long reposited, or in casks 
black with pitch, whose seals I break,- 
and then fill the cheerful goblet. How 
often do I quaff the pure wine in the 
morning, and draw toward me the fair 
lutanist, whose delicate fingers skilfully 
touch the strings 1 I rise before the cock, 
to take my morning draught, which I 
sip again and again, when the sleepers 
of the dawn awake.' 

After all, we must be strictly upon 
our guard, not hastily to decide against 
the merits of any poem, the contents 
of which come to us only through tlie 
medium of prOse. In our initial num- 
bers, we endeavoured to show, that 
measure is not merely a quality, but 
the very substance of poetry; and if 
this be taken from the thoughts and 
language of a poet, he appears under 
an incalculable disadvantage. In trans- 
lation, much of his choice of expression 
is stripped away ; and« in prose transla- 
tion, all the charm of his numbers. Thus 
circumstanced, he must be viewed with 
every indulgence. 

II. A second occasion of indulgence 
is, when the writings of a poet are read 
by a nation, the manners of which are 
essentially different from those of his 
own. Of this, as it respects the Ara- 
bian authors of the Moallakat, our read- 
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tn are dready warned. The manners, 
customs, and theology of every coun- 
try, are the subjects of allusions, and 
produce forms of expression, which, 
often where they are peculiar beauties 
in their native language, are necessarily 
but ill relished by those to whom their 
sources arc unknown: often they are 
pointless, often perplexing, and often 
disa^eable. Nothing but the most 
proloiir^ed research could discover to us, 
how m^ch of oyr own speech is made 
up of allusion ; and we must allow the 
same characteristic to every other. 

III. Some other considerations de- 
serve to be pressed upon the reader of 
the Moallakat ; but we shall previously 
take a brief view of the history and na- 
ture of this c61lection of poems. A 
school of poetry, held at Ocadh, where, 
in occasional assemblies, new compo- 
sitions were produced by their authors, 
has already ijeen described, as existing 
at the beginning of the seventh century. 
At this school, or assembly, those com- 
positions which obtained sufficient fa- 
vour, were adjudged to be suspended 
in the temple of Mecca, on the walls, 
or on the gate ; for in which situation, 
or whether indifferently in all, we are 
not satisfied. But, to be thus preserved, 
or displayed, they were also transcribed 

I upon Egyptian paper, and in letters of 
gold ; and hence, poems so honoured, 
i^ere denominated Mod/iahebat, or Gold- 
en; and Moallakat^ or Suspended. The 
poems themselves, without reference to 
these circumstances, were called cassei- 
da8<f or eclogues. Of these, the seven 
that are esteemed the finest, firior to 
the Flight of Mohammed, are pre- 

i served in the libraries of Europe, under 
the general title of Moallakat. 

The Moallakat, fairly transcribed, 
^d accompanied by explanatory notes, 
w among Pocock's manuscripts, at Ox- 
ford, No. 164; and in the same collec- 
tion, No. 174, there is a manuscript 
containing above forty other poems, all 
of which have received similar honours, 
^d are properly to be ranked in the 
Moallakat. The names of the seven 
poets of the Moallakat^ under the limi- 
tttion given to it by European scholars, 
such as we are here to regard it, 

L. 



are Amriolkais, Tarafa, Zohair, Ijebeid, 
Antara, Amru and Hareth. 

IV. Sir William Jones has accom- 
panied his translation with commenta- 
ries, of part of which we shall avail 
ourselves. It is to be lamented, that 
he did not live, or had not the feisure, 
to add that preliminary discourse which 
he deferred to write, till after he should 
have received the strictures of the 
learned, and of which he has prefix- 
ed the following prospectus: — The 
discourse will comprise observations on 
the antiquity of the Arabian language 
and letters ; on the dialects and charac- 
ters of Himyar and Koraish, with ac- 
counts of some Himyarish poets; on 
the manners of the Arabs in the age 
immediately preceding that of Maiio* 
med ; on the temple at Mecca, and the 
Mo^llak^t, or pieces of poetry ausftend- 
ed on its walls or gate ; lastly, on the 
lives of the seven fioetsy with a critieal 
history of their works, and the various 
copies or editions of them preserved in 
Eurape, Asia, and Africa. 

* The notes will contain authorities 
and reasons for the translation of con- 
troverted passages; will elucidate all 
the obscure couplets, and exhibit or pi-o- 
pose amendments of the text; will di- 
rect the reader's attention to particular 
beauties, or point out remarkable de- 
fects ; and will throw light on tiie ima- 
ges, figures, and allusions of the Ara- 
bian poets, by citations either ftom wri- 
ters of their own country, or from such 
European travellers as best illustrate 
the ideas and customs of eastern na- 
tions.* 

What sir William Jones deferred to 
undertake, we are far from assuming 
to accomplish. We shall occasionally 
submit the observations that occur to 
us; but our chief object is to put our 
readers in possession of a set of poems, 
marked by at least some novelty of cha- 
racter, and in which, to say nothing of 
other recommendations, through his 
own comparisons with what he has else- 
where read, he will find an abundant 
source of pleasure. They will recal 
many passages of the Greek and Ro- 
man classics, surprising us with unex- 
pected similarities, or pleasing us by 
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opposite beauties. In particular, it will 
be a gratification^ \i^ithia every one's 
reach) to read them along with the 
more poetical books of the Scriptures^ 
fis those of Isaiah, Hosea and Habak- 
kuk; where, allowing for their dissimilir 
tude in other respects, striking resem- 
blances of thought, and above all, of 
^tyle, will be perceived: the same ab* 
ruptnjess; the same want of arrange* 
ment; the same frequent and diffuse 
introduction of natural objects; the 
same landscape, and the same eyes. 

V. What we have just advanced, 
brings us to speak more directly of the 
topics to which these poems are devoted. 
If any of our readers, misled by the ac- 
count o( their suspension at the temple 
of Mecfca, have at any time supposed 
them to be of a religious character, the 
remarks quoted from sir William Jones, 
in our preceding number, the extract 
from the poem of Lebeidy in this, and 
the detail we have since entered into, on 
the circumstances under which the sus- 
pension took place, must have put an 
end to the deception. These poems are 
amatory, pastoral, warlike, patriotic; 
sometimes didactic, but more frequent- 
ly bacchanalian. They breathe a spirit 
of freedom, iand, what we must be al- 
lowed to name as something distinct, a 
freedom of mind. Their philosophy is 
Epicurean; they reiterate expressions 
of contempt for those who would rob 
life of the sensual pleasures; and, it 
must be confessed, that they sometimes 
wear all the effrontery of debauch. In 
listening to them, man seems to enjoy 
a loftier character; undaunted in the 
field, unwearied in action, exulting in 
his strength, joyous in his relaxation, 
and disburthened of the shackles of nar- 
row systems; but, on the other side, our 
poets are prqud to describe themselves 
as little better than drunkards, and we 
are attempted to be cajoled into a good 
understanding with tiplers, who take 
9/uced wine in the morning, before the 
cenmrer0 are awake^ breaking the 9eai9 
of so many eiark leathern botties^itiBty ex-r 
hausting the wine^merchantj they »uike 
Mm strike hia Jlag. In a word, the Mq- 
allakat is replete with vigour and gaiety; 
and, if its- authors would sometimes re- 



commend, by their example) a more 
unbridled addiction to pleasure than we 
know to be consistent with happiness^ 
it is our business— to reject the advice» 
We have gloomy writers enough, in 
our part of the world ; and, if we some*- 
times meet with those who overstep in 
their cheerfulness, there is no reason 
why we should follow or quarrel with 
the one sort, more than the other.-— 
The following sketch of the casaeida 
or eclogue of Lebeid, of which the line* 
at the head of this paper are a part, and 
which we may safely pronounce to be 
one of the most exquisite poenis of any 
age or nation, is by sir William Jones : 
^ The fourth, composed by Lebeid, is 
purely pastoral, and extremely like the 
Alexis of Virgil, but far more beautiful^ 
because more agreeable to nature; the 
poet begins with praising the charms of 
the fair Novara (a word which in Ara- 
bic signifies a timorous fawn)^ but in- 
veighs against her unkindness ; he then 
interweaves a description of his young^ 
camel, which he compares for its swift- 
ness to a stag pursued by hounds ; and 
takes occasion afterwards to mention his 
own riches, accomplishments, liberali? 
ty and valour ; his noble birth, and the 
glory of his tribe : the diction of this 
poem is easy and simple, yet elegant; 
the numbers flowing and musical, and 
the sentiments wonderfully natural.' 

For the Port Folio, 
MISCELLANY. 

[THE ingenious and venerable Richard 
Cumberland, Esq. has published in a 
large quarto, a very entertaining narrative 
of his life, together with amusing anec- 
dotes of many of his literary eompeers. 
We are glad that a cheap and portable edi^ 
tlon of this work has been published at 
New-York and Philadelphia. An idea of 
the entertainment to be derived from this 
biography may be formed by perusing the 
foUowing article, which very pleasantly de- 
scribes Goldsmith's Stage Adventures, and 

f ives us a lively idea of the interest that 
is friends took in his success.] 

Oliver Goldsmith began at this time 
to write for the stage, and it is to be la- 
mented that he had not begun at an ear- 
lier period of life to turn his genius to 
dramatic composition^ and much more 
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tobe lamented) that, after he had be^n, 
the succeeding^ period of his life was so 
MOD cut off. There is no doubt but his 
geoiusi when more flBimiltariaed to the 
bttshiiess, would have inspired him to 
accomplish great things. His first co- 
ined jr of TheGood'Tiaturcd Man was read 
and applauded in its mamisciipt by £d- 
mtmd Burke, and the circle in which 
he dien lived and moved : tinder such 
patronage it came with those testimo- 
nial to the director of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who could not &il to open all 
the avenues to the stage, and bespeak 
all the &vour and attention from the 
performers and the public, that the ap- 
plauding voice of him, whose applause 
was fame itself, could give it. This 
, con»edy has enough to justify the good 
opinion of its literary patron, and se- 
cure its author against any loss of re- 
I putation, for it has the ^tamp of a man 
I of talents upon it, though its popularity 
I with the audience did not quite keep 
I pace with the expectations, grounded 
j on the fiat it had antecedently been 
j honoured with. It was a first effort 
however, and did not discourage its in- 
genious author from invoking his muse 
a second time. It was now, whilst his 
labours were in projection, that I first 
met him at the British Coffee-house, as 
I I have already related somewhat out of 
place. He dined with us as a visitor, 
introduced, as I think, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and we held a consultation 
upon the naming of his comedy, which 
some of the company had read, and 
which he detailed to the rest after his 
manner with a great deal of good hu- 
mour. Somebody suggested She 

Stoofia to Conquer^ and that title was 
agreed upon. When I perceived an 
embarrassment in his manner towards 
me, which I could readily account for, 
I lost no time to put him at his ease, 
and I flatter myself I was successful. 
As my heart was ever warm towards 
my contemporaries, I did not counter- 
feit, but really felt a cordial interest in 
his behalf, and I had soon the pleasure 
to perceive that he credited me for ray 
sincerity.—" You and I," said he, " have 
very different motives for resorting to 
tlie stage. I write for money, and care 



little about fiiitte— I was touched 
by this melancholy conlbssion, and from 
that moment busied myself assiduouslf 
amongst M my connexions in his cause* 
The whole company pledged them- 
selves to the support of the ingen'rouft 
poet, and faithfully kept their promise 
to him. In fact, he needed all that could 
be done for him, as Mr. Colman, then 
manager of Covent Garden Theatrei 
protested against the comedy, when as 
yet he had not struck upon a name for 
it. JohfiBim at lenjfth tttood forth^ in ait ^ 
/da terrors f as chamfnon Jbr the ftiece^ and 
backed by us, his clients and retainers^ 
demanded a fiur trial. Colman again 
protested, but, with that salvo for his 
own reputation, liberally lent his stage 
to one of the most eccentrick produc- 
tions that ever found its way to it, and 
She StoofiB to Conquer was put into re- 
hearsal. 

" We were not over sanguine of suc- 
cess, but perfectly determined to »trug' 
gle hard Jbr our author: we accordingly 
assembled our strength at the Shak*' 
speare Tavern in a considerable body 
for an eariy dinner, where Samuel JbhU" 
9on took the chair at the head of a long tU" 
ble^ and vfas the Hfe and soul qf the corfia: 
the poet took post silently by his side 
with the Burkesj Sir Joshua Reynoldsj 
Fitzherberty Caleb Whiteford^ and a pha- 
lanx of North British predetermined 
applauders, under the banner of Major 
Mills, all good men and true. Our il- 
lustrious president was in inimitable gletj 
and poor Goldsmith that day took all 
his raillery as patiently and complacent- 
ly as my friend Boswell would have 
done any day or every day of his fife. 
In the mean time we did not forget our 
duty, and though we had a better co- 
medy going, in which Johnson was 
chief actor, we betook ourselves in good 
time to separate, and allotted posts, and 
waited the awful drawing up of the cur- 
tain. As our stations were preconcert- 
ed, so were our signals for plaudits ar- 
ranged and determined upbn in a man- 
ner that gave every one his cue where 
to look for them, and how to follow theai 
up. 

" W e had amongst us a very worthy 
and efficient member, long since lost to 
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liis friends, and the world at large, 
AdamDrummondiof amiable memory, 
who was gifted by nature with the most 
sonorous, and at the same time the most 
contagious, laugh, that ever echoed 
from the human lungs. The neigh- 
ing of the horse of the son of Hystaspes 
was a whisper to it ; the whole thunder 
of the theatre could not drown it. This 
kind and ingenuous friend fairly fore- 
warned us that he knew no more when 
to give his fire than the cannon did that 
was planted on a battery. He desired 
tlierefore to have a flapper at his elbow, 
and I had the honour to be deputed to 
that office. I planted him in an up[>er 
box, pretty nearly over the stage, in 
full view of the pit and galleries, and 
perfectly well situated to give the echo 
all its play through the hollows and re- 
cesses of the theatre. The success of 
our manoeuvres was complete. M eyes 
were ufion Johnson^ who sat in a front 
row of a aide box; and when he laughed 
every body thought themselves warr<^nted 
to roar. In the mean time my friend 
followed my signals with a rattle so irre- 
sistibly comic, that, when he had repeat- 
ed it several times, the attention of the 
spectators was so engrossed by his per- 
son and performances, that the progress 
of the play seemed likely to become a 
secondary object, and I found it pru- 
dent to insinuate to him that he might 
halt his music without any prejudice 
to the author ; but, alas, it was now too 
late to rein him in ; he had laughed 
upon my signal where he found no joke, 
and now unluckily he fancied that he 
found a joke in almost every thing that 
was said ; so that nothing in nature could 
be more mal-^-propos than some of 
his bursts every ^now and then were. 
These were dangerous moments, for 
the pit began to take umbrage ; but we 
carried our play through, and triumphed 
not only over Colman's judgment, but 
our own." 

[I know not the name of the author of the 
ensuing description, but from internal evi- 
dence, suspect it to be L'Estrange, from 
the quaintness of the antitheses, and from 
an occasional sprinkling of the dialect of 
Alsatia. In many passa^^s, however, thq 



ingenuity of the authqr, rising above cant 
and affectation, has very elegantly, as well 
as justly, described a lawyer, of skill, elo- 
quence, and probity. Our partiality to the 
prof<(s8ion and knowledge of many an ad- 
vocate urge us to declare that the cha- 
racter is not uncommon in America. A 
day, in the term of many of our lawyers, 
wliich is unmarked by some deed of jus- 
tice or humanity, is a dies nan in his calen- 
dar. Industry is bis pleki^ for prosecution, 
and Skill in the subscribing witness to all 
his instruments.] 

CHARACTER OF AN HONEST 
LAWYER. 

yustitite cultor, rigidi servator Hbnesti, in com-' 
mune bomu. 

An honest lawyer is the life-guard of 
our fortunes, the best collateral securi- 
ty for an estate : a trusty pilot, to steer 
one through the dangerous (and often- 
times inevitable) ocean of contention: 
a true priest of justice, that neither sa- 
crifices to fraud nor covetousness ; and 
in this outdoes those of a higher func- 
tion; that he can make people honest 
'that are sermon-proof. — He is an infal- 
lible anatomist of Meum and Tuum^ that 
will presently search a cause to the 
quick, and find out the peccant humour, 
the little lurking cheat, though masked 
in never so fair pretences: one that 
practices law, so as not to forget the 
gospel, but always wears a conscience 
as well as a gown ; he weighs the cause 
more than gold ; and if that will not bear 
the touch, in a generous scorn puts back 
the fee. 

Though he knows all the criticisms 
of his faculty, and the nice snappera- 
does of practice, yet he never uses them, 
unless in a defensive way, to counter- 
mine the plots of knavery ; for he af- 
fects not the devilish skill of out-baffling 
right, nor aims at the shameful glory of 
making a bad cause good; but with 
equal contempt hates the wolf's study, 
and the dog*s eloquence ; and disdains 
to grow great by crimes, or build him- 
self a fortune on the spoil of the op- 
pressed, or the ruin of the widow and 
orphan. He has more reverence for his 
profedsion« than to debauch it to un- 
righteous purposes ; and had rather be 
dumb than suffer his tongue to pimp 
for injustice, or club bis parts to bolster 
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ijp a cheat with the legerdemain of law- 

He is not faced like Januay to take a 
retaining fee from, the plaintiff, and 
afterwards a baek-handed bribe from 
the defendant : nor so double tongued, 
that one may purchase his pleading, 
and the other at the same, or a larger 
price, his silence ; but when he under- 
takes a business, he espouses it in earn- 
est—and. does not follow a cause, but 
manages it. A mollifying letter from 
the adversary's potent friend, a noble 
treat, or the remora of a lusty present 
from the great, have no influence to 
make him slacken his proceedings: 
for he is so zealous for his client's 
interest, that you may sopner divorce 
the sun from the ecliptic, than warp 
him from his integrity ; yet still is his 
patron only ua^ue ad araa (as far as just;) 
for if once he finds the business smells 

I rank, St, Markka treasure, or the mines 
oiPotoaij are too small a fee to engage 
him one step further. 

I As his profession is honourable,, so 

I his education has been liberal and inge- 
nious; fer different from that of some 
jilting pettifoggers, and purse-milking 
law-drivers, whose breeding, like a 
cuckoo's, is in the nest of another 
trade, where they learn wrangling and 

I knavery in their own causes, to spoil 
those of other men, and, with .sweet- 
ened ingredients of mechanic fraud, 
compound themselves (though simple 
enough) fit instruments for villany. 
But his greener years were seasoned 
with literature, and he can give better 
proofs of his university learning, than 
his reckoning up the colleges, and 
boasting his name in the buttery book : 
he understands logic (the method of 
right reasoning), and rhetoric (the art 
of persuasion), is well seen in history 
(the free school of prudence), and no 
stranger to the ethics and politics of the 
ancients. He is skilled in other lan- 
guages besides declaration l^tin and 
Gorman gibberish : he read Plato and 
TvUy before he saw either Lyttelton or 
the Statute Boqk^ and, grounded in the 
principles of nature and customs of na- 
tions, came ( lotia manibus ) to the study 
of our common municipal law, which 
he found to be tnultorum annorum ofiua^ 



a task that requires all the ner\;es of 
industry ; and therefore employecl his 
time at the Inns of Court, better than 
in hunting after new £Eushions, starting 
fresh mistresses, haunting the play- 
houses, or acquiring the other little 
town accomplishments, which render 
their admirers fine men in the opinion 
of fools, but egregious fops in the judg- 
ment of the wise. 

In his study, he traffics not only with 
the infantry of epitomes, abridgments, 
and diminutive collectors in decinio* 
aextOy but draws his knowledge from 
the original springs, digesting the 
whole body of the law in a laborious 
and regular method, but especially aims 
to be well versed in the practice of 
every court, and rightly to understand 
the art of good pleading, as knowing 
them to be the most useful to unravel 
the knotty intrigues of the cause, and 
reduce it to an issue ; yet hates to pes- 
ter the court with circuiliea^ negative 
firegnanta^ de/iartureay and multiplied 
inconvemencea. 

He never goes about with feigned 
allegations, to cast a mist before the 
eyes of justice, that she may mistake 
her road, and assign the child to the 
wrong mother : endeavours not to pack 
a jury by his Interest to the under she- 
riff; nor to balk an evidence with a 
multitude of sudden ensnaring interro- 
gatories ; nor maintains any correspon- 
dence with the knights of Alsatia, or 
Ram-alley vouchers. He can prosecute 
a suit in equity, without seeking to 
qreate a whirlfiooly where one oi*der 
shall beget another, and the poor client 
be swung round (like a cat before exe- 
cution) frem decree to rehearsing, fix)m 
report to exception, and vtce-versay till 
his fortunes are shipwrecked, and him- 
self drowned, for want of white and 
yellow earth to wade through on. He 
never studies delays, to tlie ruin of a 
family, for the lucre of ten groats ? nor, 
by drilling quirks, spins out a suit more 
lasting than buff, depending a whole 
revolution of Saturn, and entailed on 
the third and fourth generation. He 
does not play the empiric with hi^ 
client, and pui him on the rack to make 
him bleed more freely, casting him into 
a swoon, with frights of a judgment^ 
F 
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ancl thwrevlving him again with a cor- 
dial writ of error, or the dw elixir of 
an injunction, to keep the biwgle ^ve 
as long as there are any ivital spirits in 
the pouch. He cftn suffer his neigh- 
bours to live quiet about him, without 
pei*petual alarms of actions and indict- 
ments, or conjuring up dormant titles 
to ereiy commodious seat, and making, 
land fall five years purcha^^, merely 
for lying within ten miles of him. 

He delights to be an arbitrator, not 
an incendiary, and has bea(us pacificus 
is oftener hi his mouth than currat lex. 
He never wheedles any into endless 
suits for trifles, nor animates them to 
undo themselves and others for da- 
mage feasant, or insignificant trespasses 
fiedibua ambulando ; but (as Telefihus's 
sword was the best cure for the wounds 
it made) advises people to compose 
their assaults and slanders over the 
same ale that begot them ; nor does he, 
in weightier cases, extort unreasonable 
fees; for whatever the foul-chapp'd 
rabble may suggest, a lawyer's profes- 
sion is not mercenary ; the money given 
him is only an honorary gratuity for his 
advice and trouble, or a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of our oMigations for 
,his well-intended endeavours ; and the 
old emblem of the brambles tearing off 
the sheep's fleece that ran to it for sheN 
ter in a storm, can have no reflection 
lipon him, whose brains is as active, and 
his tongue as volatile, for a pennyless 
pauper, as when oiled with the aurum 
fioiabile of a dozen guineas. 

In a word, whilst he lives, he is the 
delight of the court, the ornament of 
the the glory of his profession, the 
patron of innocency, the upholder of 
right, the scourge of oppression, the 
terror of deceit, and the oracle of his 
coumry ; and when death calls him to 
the bar of heaven, by a habeas corpus 
ctm eousis^ he finds his judge his advo- 
cate, nonsuits the devil, obtains a libe- 
rate from all his infirmities, and con- 
tinues still one of the long robe in 
^lory. 

The courtier's poinp» or glorious sc^ 
Got by a soldier in the war, 
Can hold no weight with his bravf mind. 
Who studies to preserve mankind. 



For the Port Ftilu». 

[We have amused ourselves (or five mi- 
Dates translating from the Nvwoeau Die- 
tiontuiire IKstoriqtu, the foUowing ^count 
of one of those rakehells, \^om the 
French call by the expressive name of bom 
diables. Taconnet, in his taste and habitS| 
appears very closely to have resembled the 
famous Tom Brown of merry memory.] 

Gaspard Toussaint Taconnet, was 
bom at Paris, in 1730. He was the son 
of a carpenter, but abandoned his trade 
to indulge his love of libertinism. Ho 
became a rhymer, and the tavern was 
his Parnassuflt. He connected himself 
with a company of strollers, and thus 
appeared in the double capacity of play- 
er and poet. He was called, the Mo* 
Here of the suburbs. He composed, for 
the Sfiectacle of Nicokty many Paro^ 
diesy Faixes and Shows: a catalogue 
of which in^iy be found in la France U" 
teraire. Among the crowd of these 
temporary productions, composed fop 
the amusement of the populace, Xndis' 
creet CoitfessioTiSj and. The kiss given 
and returned^ were distinguished^ in 
some degree, by the apprd)ation of men 
of taste. His personages were always 
Coblers, Drunkards, Blackguards, apd 
Libertines; and he minted in his 
performances, the same gaiety* and 
the same extravagance, which he dis- 
played on the stage. He died at Paris, 
in the Hospital of Charity, th^ 29th 
of December 1 774, in consequence of 
his excesses. Bacchus was his Apollo, 
and when he manifested his contempt 
for any person, he used to say, that he 
despised ^uch a one, as much aa he did 
a glass of water. It is asserted, that the 
liquor he loved so well co^ him his 
life; and, as Poinsinety one of his ri- 
vals, was drowned, a short time before, 
in the Guadalquiver, the following lam- 
poon was written against them by some 
wag. 

O Mort! en veux-tu, dans ta rage, 
Aux plus grands auteurs de notre age I 
Dans trop d'eau, s'^Veint Poinsinet, 
Et dans trop de vin Taconnet. 

The sense of which is, 

O Death ! were you enraged against the 
two greatest geniuses of tliis century, that 
you extinguished the Ufe of the one with 
viater^ and tjie oiha^ with vuw. 
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I VAUIETY. 

Vftrietf is charraiB^, 
Constancy is not for me ; 
I So, ladies, you have warning. 

0X.D BALLAD. 

To preserve a regular connection 
with our friends, it is prudent to renew 
I our visits on distant intervals. Conti- 
nual raui) says the Jewish axiom illus- 
trating this position, is unpleasant, and 
most welcome when wished for and ex- 
pected.. F^miliapky, the bane of friend- 
I ship, is strongly and wisely condemned 
' in the following lines, at the conclusion 
oi an epigram in the Xllth book of 
Martial] 

Si vitare Telis accrha quiedain, 
£t tristea animi carere morsus : 
Kulli te facias ninus sodalem; 
Gaudebis minas et minus dolefois« 

Epkaph upon a very insignificiffit 
and contemptible Frenchman, who left 
a sum of money in his will for that pur- 
pose: 

Cblas est mort de maladie ; 

Tu veux que j*en pleure le sort ; 
Que diable veux tu que j'en dise ? 

Colas vivoit. Colas est mort! 

The ingenious Mr^ Ellis, in his Spe- 
cunens, quotes the following little 
poem, and praises it vrith an emphasis 
not louder than it deserves. The two 
last stanzas cannot fail to chairm the 
poet and the lover : 

TO THE KOON, BY MiSS SCOTT. 

Thou silent moon, that look'st so pale. 

So much exhausted and so faint, 
Wandering over hill and dale. 

Watching oft Ihe kneeling saint-r- 
Hearing his groans float on the gale. 
No wonder thou ^ tired and pale. 
Yiet I have often seen thee bring 

Thy beams o'er yon bare mountain's steep. 
Then, with a smile, their lustre fling 

Full on the dark and roaring deep, 
When the pilgrim's heart did fail. 
And when near lost the tossing sail. 
Sure, that passing blush deceives ; , 

For thou, fair nymph, art chaste and cold ! 
Lore our bosom seldom leaves ; 

But thou art of a: different mould. 
Hail, chaste queen! forever hail. 
And, prithee, look not quite so pale. 
Yet stay— perhaps thou'st travell'd far, 

£xulting in thy conscious light ; 
Till, as I fear, some youthful star. 

Hath spread his charms before thy sight. 
And, when he foxmd his arts prevail. 
He left thee, i^dtemng, faint, aj!d pale. 
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Henry I V, of France whcncTcr he 
swore^ used to exclaim, " Ventre St. 
Oris." One would in vain look over 
evejry hbtpry of martyrs to search for 
such a saint. But, saya D'Argonne, a 
gentleman • told me, who had heard it 
from some of the guardians of this 
prince, that they, being afraid that 
Henry might fell into the fashion o£ 
those times, which were much addicted 
to profane oaths, permitted the young 
prince to use the words ventre St. 
Gris, as they were expressive of no sig*. 
nification whatever. 

It is rare that a modem novel, of the 
circulating library of Lane, contains 
sense or exhibits nature. In " The 
Mystic Cottager of Chamouny," amid 
a mass of absurdities, vrc are surprised 
to find the following gem. It is worthy 
to be preserved ; and the readers of the 
Port Folio will exclaim, that we have 
picked up a diamond from a compost 
heap: 

THE MULETEER. 

When o'er the moon a mystic veil 

Obscures her pallid silver light. 
When howling winds burst o'er the dale. 

And no bright eve-star lends her li{i^t; 
Then o'er the clifPs impending brow 

The lowly muleteer must go. 
His twinkling lamp he cautious bearsy 

To guide him from the chasms deep; 
And oft the rushing cataract hears. 

When every eye is sealed in sleep. 
Though drear the hour, through hail and 
snow, 

Alas the muleteer must go. 
Joyous he views the rising dawn 

Break from the thick rob'd shades of nigfat. 
With fluid gold the blushing mom 

Sheds the soft ambient beam of light; 
Then gay o'er tracks of Alpine snow 

The lowly mdleteer must go. 

There are certain persons who pass 
their whole age in consultations, and 
never put in practice what they are so 
busily employed in medhating upom 
To such i<fle persons may be applied 
the words of Eccles. chap. xi,. verse 4. 
— He that observeth the wind shall not 
sOw, and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap* 

An advertisement in a provincial 
print begins thus:—'* To be let for 
I ever, or longer if required/* 
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' I offer no apology for transcribing 
the following trifles. Though short, 
they are not without sentiment. 

I've roam*d through many a weary refund, 

I've wandered east and west, • 
Pleasure in every clime I found. 

But sought in vain for Rest. 
While glory sighs for other spheres, 

I find that erne's too wide. 
And think the home, which Love endears. 

Were worth the world beside. 
The needle thus, too rudely mov*d, 

• Wanders unconscious where. 
Till having found the plain it lov'd, . 

It fondly settles there. 

What though Fate forbids me offer 

Golden gifts from Fortune's store. 
All I have to Love I proffer. 

Fortune cannot offer more. 
What though bright the jewell'd treasure. 

Which Peruvian mines supply, 
Br5ja:hter still are tears of pleasure. 

Sparkling from Affection's eye. 
Hymen in his power for ever 

Fain the god of hearts would hold, 
Binding ofl, a vain endeavour 

Love with Interest's chain of gold. 
Soon their weight his strength o'erpowers. 

Soon they crush the puny elf ; 
Love can bear no chains but flowers 

Light and blooming like himself • ' 

When the Athenian ambassadors re- 
turned from Macedonia, they expatiated 
much on the beauty of Alexander's 
person, and his power of drinking a 
large quantity of wine at once. The 
Grecian orator heard these reports with 
indignation, obsendng that the first to- 
pic of praise belonged to a woman, and 
the second contained the qualities of a 
sponge. 

In the lexicon of Suidas is the fol- 
lowing sublime passage, which des- 
cribes the genius and talent of the great 
father of ancient philofsophy. TJie fine 
turn of {he expression carries with it 
evident proof of its originating from 
some Greek writer of the purest ages. 
* Aristotle was the secretary of Nature, 
and he dipped his pen in mi^d/ 

I held, says tlie gallant and witty 
Menage, the beautiful hand of Madame 
G. for a long time within both of mine, 
and on letting it go, the abb^ P. ob- 
served, that it was,by far the finest work 
that ever went out of my hands. 



Dibdin's buxom Nan is ^o well de- 
scribed by thatnauticsd poet, that we 
will hang up the picture of a sailor's 
sweetheart : 

The wind was hush'd, the storfn was over, 
Unfurl'd was every flowing sail, . 

From toil releas'd, when- Dick of Dover, 
Went with his messmates to jegale. 

All dangers o'er, cried he, my neathearts. 
Drown care then in the smiling can. 

Come bear a-hand, let's toast our sweet- 
hearts. 

And first I'll give you buxom Nan. 
She's none of those that's always jigging. 

And stem and stern made up of art ; 
One knows a vessel by her rigging. 

Such ever sUght a constant heart : 
With straw hat and pink streamers flowing. 

How oft to meet me has she ran. 
While for dear life would I be rowing. 

To meet with smiles my buxom Nan. 
Jack Jollyboat went to the Indies ; 

To see him stare when he came back. 
The girls were all ofl^ of the hinges, 

His Poll was quite unknown to Jack. 
Jack masted all to see who's tallest, 

Breast work, top-g^'ant sails, and a fan. 
Messmate, cried I, more sail than ballast. 

Ah, give me still my buxom Nan. 
None in life's sea can sail more quicker. 

To shew her love, or serve a friend; 
But hold, I'm preaching o'er my liquor. 

This one word then, and there's an end. 
Of all the wenches whatsomever, 

I say then, find me out, who can. 
One half so tight, so kind, so clever. 

Sweet, trim and neat, as buxom Nan. 

The learned Huet, a very hard stu- 
dent and a nonagenarian, ol^erves, that 
it is a great mistake to imagine that the 
pursuit of learning is prejudicial to 
health. We see that studious men live 
as long as persons of any other profes- 
sion. History will confirm the truth 
of tliis observation. In fact, the regu- 
lar, calm, and uniform life of a student 
conduces to health, and removes many 
inconveniences and dangers, which 
might otherwise assault it, provided 
that the superfluous heat of the consti- 
tution be assuaged by moderate exer- 
cise, and the habit of the body be not 
overcharged with a quantity of aliment, 
incompatible with a sedentary life. 

There are some persons, says Pog- 
gius, from whose conversation we re- 
tire with a thorough conviction of the 
existence of a vacuum. 
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- A knight; of thc<*rder of the Golden 
Fleece wore, with great parade and os- 
t^tation, several chains round his 
Deck. A man of wit, who saw the 
knight thus caparisoned, observed, that 
for other mad people one chain was 
thou^t sufficient, but this felJIpw re- 
quires a dozen* 

The honorable Mr. Spencer is en- 
titled to a distinguished place among 
the present poets of Great Britain. 
The following pathetic poem does 
great honour to his genius and to his 
humanity. 

THE emigrant's GRAVE. 
Founded on a true Story. 
Why mourn ye, why strew ye the flow'rets 
around. 

To yon new sodded grave as your slow 
steps advance ? 
In yon new sodded grave (ever dear be the 
ground) 

Lies the stranger we lov'd, the poor exile/ 
from France. 
And is the poor exile at rest from his woe. 
No longer the sport of misfortune and 
chance ! 

Mourn on, village mourners, my tears too 
shall flow. 
For the stranger ye lov'd, the poor exile 
from France. 
Oh ! Vind was his nature, tho' bitter his fate. 
And gay was his converse, tho' broken his 
heart; 

No corpfort, no hope, his own heart could 
elate, . 

Thp' comfort and hope he to all could im- 
part. 

Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the plain 
Still foremost was he, mirth and pleasure 
to raise. 

And sad was liis soul, yet how blithe was 
his strain. 

When he sung the glad song of more for- 
tunate days! 
One pleasure he knew; in his straw-cover'd 
shed 

For the snow-beaten beggar his faggot to 
trim. 

One tear of delight he could drop on the 
bread 

. Which he shar'd with the poor, tho' stiU 

poorer than him. 
And when round his deatli-bed profusely 
we cast 

Every gift, every solace, our hamlet could 
bring. 

He blest us with sighs, wliich we thought 
were his last. 
But he stiU had a prayer for his country 
and KING. 



Poor exiles adieu ! undisturbed be thy sle^p ! 
From the feast, from the wake, from the 
village green dance. 
How oft shaU we wander by moonlight t© 
weep 

O'er the stranger we lov'd, the poor exile 
from France ! 
To the church-going bride shall thy me- 
mory impart 

One pang, as her eyes on thy cold relics 
glance. 

One flower from her garland, one tear from 
her heart, 

' ?haU drop on the grave of the exile of 
France. 

The following Latin hendecasyllables 
contain an ingenious answer of a gouty 
epicure to the remonstrances of his 
physician. 
Tentatuin podagra senem Vacerram, 
Nec vini tamen abstinentiorem ; 
Visens Archigenes, Amice, dixit, 
Cado parcere, si sapis, memento ; 
Fons est ille tuae Umcus podagrse. 
Audivit placide senex monentem, 
Et gratias, specie probantis, egit. 
Verum post aliquot dies reversus. 
Ad acgrum medicus, sc3rphos ut ilium 
Vertentem reperit meraciores : . 
Eheu, quid facis ? inquit. At VaceiTa ; 
Fontem sicco meac, ut vidfes, podagrx. 

IMITATED. 

Chalkstone was dying' of the gout. 
But still would see his bottle out. 
Old friend, the doctor oft would say, 
I wonder you're alive to-day. 
Wine is tlie deddly founts whence flows 
This torrent of ar5iritic woes. 
Be sober, my advice is mild — 
The wily, patient bow'd and smil'd. 
Some few days past, the doctor came. 
Found Chalkstone's visage all a flame. 
Who, emptying a large decanter. 
Began the doctor thus to banter ; 
Soon, Galen, all my pains must fly. 
For, see ! the fatal fount is dry. 

As there are characters of pretended 
valour, so are there wits of false splen- 
dour an4 little judgment. When I was 
young, says Urban Chevreau, I remem- 
l?er attending a sermon preached by a 
Prelate who was celebrated at court for 
the greatness of his talent. It was on 
the feast of Mary Magdalen. The 
Bishop having enlarged much on the 
repentance of Mary, observed that her 
tears had opened to her a way to hea- 
ven, and that she had travelled by water 
to a place, where few other persons 
have gone by land. 
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To a man of an exahed mind^ the 
Ibrgivenete of injuries is productive of 
more pleasure than vengeance obtained. 
Lewis the twelfth of France, in answer 
tp those who advised him to revenge 
himself on those who had been his ene- 
Hiies befot% his accession to the throne, 
replied nobly : " The king of France 
does not remember the injuries of the 
duke of Orleans." A sentence of equal 
magnanimity is recorded to have been 
uttered by the emperor Adrian, on see- 
ing a person, who had injured him in 
his former station: " You are safe;, I 
am emperor." 

Dryden*5 sluggishness or dullness in 
conversation, of which even- he him- 
self complains, and upon which Dr. 
Johnson speculates so much, probably 
arose from a deficiency of animal spirits 
alone. This perhaps, better than jany 
other cause, will account for that mo- 
desty, reserve and difEdence, for which 
many men of genius are remarkable. 
Virgil spoke but Kttle. The wk of 
Thomson never flowed till midnight. 
Pope was observed to be silent in com- 
pany, till he had heated his fancy by a 
cheerful glass. Addison's taciturnity 
is notorious* It was not till late at night, 
when claret circulated freely, that any 
portion of that humour and elegance in 
conversation could be elicited, of which 
none but his most intimate friends 
knew him to be possessed. All these 
were men of low animal spirits and of 
delicate nerves. They therefore need- 
ed more than an ordinary spur to un- 
fold and display their intellectual trea- 
sures; 

Extract from a sermon of an Augus- 
tine monk. 
When the preacher had arrived at 
that passage in the New Testament, 
where the Evangelist describes the ser- 
vants of the High Priest warming them- 
selves by the fire side, he addressed his 
audience very solemnly, observing, My 
brethren, ye a.re to notice that the Evan- 
gelist is not content to mention this cir- 
cumstance merely as an historian would, 
by the words calefaciebant «e, they 
warmed themselves, but adds, in the 
spirit of a philosopher, quiafrigua eratj 
because it tms cold* 



A young man of Fioreiice, whbse un- 
derstanding bore no prc^>ortion to his 
vanity, communicated his design of 
travelling to one of his friends. I mean, 
says the stripling, to lay aside a thou- 
sand florins, in order that I may make 
myself known in the world* I would 
rather, says his friend, that you would 
lay by twice the sum, that you might 
secure to yourself some secret retreat 
from the world, where you might not 
be known. ; ^ 

Mr. S. says De Valois^ was very fond 
of gaming, though he laiew very little 
of the matter, and was very urducky* 
Madame B. his sister, who was sus- 
pected strongly of gailantryj used fre- 
quently to reproach him for his attach- 
ment to cards. * Brother, you will ruin 
yourself : when do you mean to quit 
the gaming table ?' ' When yoiH sister, 
quit your gallants,* said he. This stofy 
gave occasion to the following Yfcrses of 
Mons. D . 

Jauirez vous ^temellement, 

Vous, ^ui jouez si malheureusement? 

Disoit une dame i son fr^re. 
Je quitterez .le jeu, reprit-il en colore, 
Quand vous quitterez vos amours. 

Ho! le m^chant, dit-elle, il veut jouer tou- 
jours. 

IMITATED. 

D^ar brother, why for ever ^me ? 
Cannot ill luck your madness tame ? 
Said a young lass of frail eighteen. 
With face so fair, and eye so keen, — 
Sister, no more my faults upbraid ; 
I own I've lost, whene'er I've played: 
This hour to dice 111 bid adieu. 
But you must quit your lovers toot — 

Alas ! your ^elings I bewail. 
Brother, I fear you'll die in jail. 

Santeuil coming into company after 
having attended a very dull discourse, 
delivered by the abb6 C. observed to his 
friends that the abbe had done better 
the year before* He did not preach 
then, replied one of the company. That 
is the very thing I mean, rejoined San- 
teuil. 

A rector of a parish in France being 
asked, rather impertinently, what was 
the name of the saint to whom his 
church was dedicated, replied that he 
did not know, as he was not aic^uu^ted 
with the saint by sight. 
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ORICINAL POETRY. 



For the Port Folio, 

AN ODE, 

to THE BEAVTIFUt RITER SAMFIT. 

Myike late William Martin yohnton, vfHtten 
at Georgetovint S. C. in 1796. 

Still "vrinder of the pensive w*Fe, 

That calmly tend'st thv little \im, 
Thm Tempe's lorejier vales to kve 

And quench the potent beamfl that, bum 
Thy tender offspring's verdant forms ; 

Nor. dost forsake thy rising car« 
Wlien Jove.desends in awful storms. 

And bolted thunders singe the air ! 
What, though along thy lonely banks 

Kot tjft the tuneful sisters rove ; 
Nop tripping light in twilight ranks. 

The fairies fil the neig^b'ring grove : 
Though thou on no Etruscan shore 

Hast seen a thousand villas smile, 
Nop hj^, like rapid HebniS) bore 

An Orpheus to the Lesbian isle : 
Nor dost thou number with the gods. 

Like Nile, from heaven derive thy source. 
Nor visit Pluto's dark abodes. 

Like Arethusa's latent course : 

Yet hast thou charms my muse to fire, 
And though her voice not long shall lire. 

Her trembling hand shall wake the lyre. 
And g^ve what fame her strains can give. 

While the just bounds the thunderer gave. 
The boisterous brothers oft despise. 

And rising fierce with impious wave, 
0*crwhelm the earth and threat the skies. 

To hoary Neptune's coral throne 

Thou roild^ leads't Hiy Hmpid race. 
While pleas'd to meet his meekest son. 

The monarch melts in thy embrace. 
Diana oft withdraws her gaze 

From dull Endymions slumbering charms 
And flies to keep with brighter blaze 

A tenderer vigil in thy arms ; 
Like fjury knights in silver clad 

To sportive war advancing gay, 
A shiver'd beam each radiant blade. 

Thy waves in bright confusion play. 
Along thy banks where canes compose 

The humid bower and tiny grove. 
Thy naiads through the day repose, 

And consecrate the night to love. 

If chance, no monster from the deep, 

In scaly terrors grim invade, 
And streftch'd immense in dragon sleep. 

Fright the fair tremblers from the shade, 
To catch the breeze vtd court the muae. 

At crimson dawn or evening grey, 
Oft shall my sandals brush the .dews 

That rkldy gem thy deyious way. 



But thee, staid Eve, most sweet I prove. 
When led by gleams of insect light. 

Thought wanders wild with hapless Love^ 
And Sadness sighs along the night. 

Yes ! sweet thy cells and rayless grovet. 
Where lonely U^oes delight to hftunt. 

And wounded hearts like dying doves 
With pangs too big for utterance pauL 

Yon gloomy pines that stand aloof. 

With thick and darkly waving lockst,.. 
Amidst whose shades with siknt hoof. 

The trembling deer wild gazing 8t«yc8 : 
The thick'ning cloud, the screeching storm. 

The nimUe lightning's lurid glare,- * 
The gliding phantom's hdf-seen form 

Though ssLd, not all unlovely are. 
The nerve by pity interwove, 

Pale grief low-bending o'er the bier. 
The poignant sympathies of love. 

And suffering fnendship's confluent tear, - 
All these thfcir mingled pleasures know, 

A little gold amidst th" alloy. 
And from the poisonous mass of woe 

Extract a melanch<^y joy. 
In fate's worst cup of bitterest spite. 

Some drops of comfort still are found; 
In pain itself there is delight. 

If love and pity bathe the wound. 
Thus some pale flowers in deserts bloom,, 

"Where never pierc'd the solar beams ; 
Thiis some lone star, through midnight's 
gloom. 

With tremulous radiance dimly gleams. 

Curst be the passions' stoic sleep. 
The marble heart, the nerve of steel! 

Give me to suffer jmd to weep. 
But let, ah ! ever let me feel! 

But, see ! what goddess yonder moves ! 

Is it the silver shafted queen. 
Or Venus, with attendant Loves 

And Graces, gliding o'er the green ^ 

Sweet stream ! assist my fearful muse^ 
O, make her mine, and thou shalt be 

To future years a new Vaucluse, 
Thy Petrarch I, my Laura she. 

So still may each obs^ener rill 
From thee its turbid tribute tum^ 

And heaven its purest dews distil. 
To feed thy evet-flowing urn. 

Sofl blushmg, to thy vales and bowers. 
May Spring her earliest visit;s bend. 

Deck first thy brow with new-born flowers. 
And in her bosom warm thee and defend. 

Neglectful of Pierian streams. 

The muse shjall drink tliy richer wave. 
And fir'd to fancy's sweetest dreams, 

Upo^ thine urn an annual verse engrave. 
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AY. 

WRITTEN ON LONG ISLAND, 1794. 

'Tis May ! no more the huntsman finds 

The lingering- snow behind the hill. 
Her swelling bosom pregnant earth unbinds. 

And love and joy creation fill. 
Over the glfssy streamlet's brink 

Young verdures peep, themselves to view. 
At morn the tipsied insects sit and drink 

From flowery cups the honied dew. 
Deep crimson'd in the dyes of spring, 

On every side broad orchards rise. 
Soft- waving to the breeze'? balmy wing. 

Like dancing lights in noHhem skies. 
In ditties wild, devoid of thought. 

The robin ±hit)ugh the day descants. 
The pensive whip-poor-will behind the cot. 

Her dirge, at evening, duly chaunts. 
Beside the rushy-fringed rill. 

Intent, the treacherous angler stands, 
He waves his pliant rod with fatal skill. 

And strings the prey with joyful hands. 
Propt on his fork, her Colin stands 

Beside the milk-maid, at her cow. 
The snowy stream she turns with roguish 
hands. 

And laughs, while Colin wipes his brow. 
Queen of the months ! soft blushing May ! 

Forever bright, forever dear ! 
O, let our prayers prolong thy little stay. 

And exile winter from the year. 
Life, love, and joy, to thee belong; 

Thee fly the storm and lurid cloud ; 
Thou giv'st the heavens their blue, the 
groves their song ; 

Thiou com'st, and Nature laughs aloud. 
Let prouder swains forsake the cell. 

In arts, or arms, to rise, and shine, 
I blame them not — alas ! I wish them well ; 

But May and Solitude be mine ! 



ODE TO FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship, sweet power ! whosp fires divine 
Our souls exalt, unite, and bless, 

I kneel before thy sacred shrine. 

And with this verse thine altar dress. 

Through various nature's boundless plan. 
Thy influence bland diffus'd we see,, 

From insect atoms up to man, — 

And heaven were joyless but for thee. 

Sweet are thy joys, and pure thy flame. 
As gales that sweep the vernal plain. 

Nor didst thou e'er, with crimson shame. 
The bashful virgin's cheek distain. 



Thdu Fair ! whose fiat shapes my doom; 

What's love without this ^hening power ! 
A fire that kindles to consume ! 

A savage conquering to devour ! 

First love should fix the welcome chain. 
Then calmer friendship claim its turn, 

For rapture, long intense, is pain, 
But souls may glow that cease to b\um. 

EPIGRAMS. 
Contraries please the Ladies. 
A fool and knave, with different views, 

For Julia's hand apply : • 
The knave, to mend his fortune, sues ; 

The fool to please his eye. 
Ask you how Julia will behave ? 

Depend on't for a rule. 
If she's a fool, she'll wed the knave — 

If she's a knave, the fool. 

THE DOCTOR UNDERTAKER. 

Celsus, who late, tho' void of skill, 

Profess'd the healing art. 
Now acts, in league with Fluto still. 

The undertaker's part 
The doctor's practice tending more 

To slaughter than to save, - 
Is now the same as 'twas before. 

To send folks to their grave. 

* A GENUINE BULli?^ 

Says Dennis to Paddy, " I can't for my life ' 
Conceive how a dumb pair are made man 
and wife. 

Since they can't with the form and the par- 
son accord." 

Says Paddy, " you fool, they take each other*/ 
vjord/'* 

DANGER EQ^UALLED. 

In Florimel's arms, as if quite out of breath, 
I'll kiss thee, my charmer, I'll kiss thee to 
death. 

Cried Strephon in raptures : but soon on 

her breast 

He sunk down his head, and compos'd him 
to rest: - - 

Not long had they lain thus inactive together, 

Ere the wanton pluck'd forth from tiie pil- 
low a feather, 

And grasping him hard, till he open'd his 
eyes, 

In a tone of derision the witty jade cries, — 
To prevent being kill'd in the manner you 
said, 

I'm resolved with this feather to chop off 
your head. 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 
"What aikththeef" 

TO what countless sick people might 
this question be proposed, and yet 
not one of the number be really ill, in 
the medic^ sense of the word. But 
there existsgju^ some individuals an ill 
Jiabit of minW a sickness of the heart, 
a lameness of spirit, diseases more diffi- 
cult to cure than cancer, fever, or gout. 
A good-natured patient, swallowing his 
physician's prescription, may become 
free of a sick room, and walk at large 
'with Health's reddest roses blooming 
OQ his cheek. But a man of morbid 
Wixiety, fretfulness, ambition, or ava- 
rice, will send in vain for the healing 
^rug of the apothecary. His wounds 
we of so rancorous, festering, incurable 
a nature, they will demand much time 
to heal and many nvedicines to assuage. 
Though the whole medical Society 
should consult, tiiough Turkey should 
yield all her poppies, and the balm of 
^ilctid tr\cV\Q from a thousand jars, the| 
cancer of tVie heart mocks tlie healing 
1»wcr, and often the fell malady is com- 
mensurate with life. 

In morning and devious rambles 
*^Pough lonely pasture, or gloomy 
wood, far from' the clink of Industry's 
aiwil, far from the jocund chorus of 
Music's songs, I meet a meagre and 
iae>ping4\ypochondriac. His temples do 
throb> but they ai^ bounds not with 



the chaplets of Spring, but with a white 
handkerchief, the flag of head-ach, and 
of spleen. The day is genial ; for it is 
one of the mildest in May ; but doubled 
and trebled stockings on his legs, thick 
vests closely buttoned over his bosom, 
and a ponderous great coat,^ enveloping 
the man, attest the nature and magni- 
tude of his fears. He shivers at a zephyr, 
impregnated with flowers, and when all 
nature is warm, he dreads taking cold. 
What a disease, and what stubbora 
symptoms, which acknowledge no 
cause! I have a right to §ay ' no cause,' 
for well I know the fate arid^fcJrtunes of 
this Splenetic. The first is happy, and 
the other ample. Blest with birth, with 
talents, with family, with favour, have 
not I a privilege to inquire of him, with 
more than common curiosity, what aiU 
eth thee? why is thy countenance cast 
down ? why is thy brilliant spirit trour 
bled? 

What aileth thee ? O selfish bachelor ! 
Why still immure thyself in the cold 
prison of celibacy? Why shun the con- 
versation and the charons of the fair? 
Why not abandon the humdrum asso- 
ciate, the solitary pipe, and the lonely- 
chimney-corner, and mingle, like tl^y 
fellows, in the society of the sex ? Does 
thy gloomy humour comport with plea- 
sure, comport with interest? No; thy 
joy is sullen, and thy fortune neglected. 
Arise then, and go but, and inquire fear- 
lessly of some fair Rebecca of the lantjj 
Wilt thou go with me? and, be assured, 
if, like Jacob, of old, thou art a patient, 
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kind, and persevering lover, her frank 
answer will be, like that of her ancient 
namesake, 1 will go. 

What aileth thee, thou furious Jaco- 
bin? 1 know thy genius well. Though 
thy natne, perhaps, rs new, thy spirit is 
oldi Thou didst not curse earth for the 
first time, during the decadence of the 
French monarchy. No, in the shape of 
Satan, thou didst crawl among the flow- 
ers of Edtn, and didst blast the tallest 
trees of Paradise ; in the shape of Bru- 
tus thou didst assassinate Julius Cxsar ; 
in the shape of fanatic Bradshaw thou 
didst sit in judgment on thy sovereign ; 
in the shape of Freedom didst thou ba- 
nish order and comfort from mankind. 
But why this restless, this rebellious, 
this vindictive spirit? Is it to benefit thy 
country I Consult History, consult Ex- 
perience. Is it to benefit thyself, thy 
*party and thy friends? Examine thy 
own nature, search thy own records; 
Remember thy fortune. VVhat has be- 
come of thy great archetype ? Where 
is Robespierre and Marat and Condor- 
cet? Where is Brissot with his simu- 
lated moderation, or Roland with his 
morbid strength ? Where is thy Coun- 
cil of Dotards and Council of Infants, 
thy Directory of Five Scoundrels, or 
thy Consulate of three? 

For the Port Folio. 

THE DAY. 
BY DAVID DIARY. 
No. 15. 

In features— not of form alone, 
But those, I trust, of mind — 
Auspicious to the public weal. 

YOUHG. ^ 

Mr. Diary, 
AMONG the extraordinary circumstances 
that have attended a very extraordinary pro- 
secution (United States v. William S. Smith) 
that of the disobedience of Messrs. Madison, 
Dearborn and R. Smith, to the subpoena of 
the court, is not least entitled to our atten- 
ti6n. The naked fact is sufficiently enormous 
but when, with this, we couple the letter of 
. these gentlemen upon the subject, the whole, 
together, excites a degree of indignation, in- 
finitely above what is ordinarily csJled for by 
public misconduct. Kor is indignation all; 
we should rtview it with the cooleft temper, 



and pronounce upon it otir most serious judgw 
ment. 

The defendant in this prosecution stands 
before the court and jury as a man faltefy 
charged : every culprit is to be so considered ; 
in other words, he is to be presumed innocent. 
With respect to what is peculiar in the situa- 
tion of this defendant, the code from which 
this country derives its laws has benignantly 
regarded it as one of more than usual misfor- 
tune, and demanding more than usual indul- 
gence : a private man, he has to support him- 
self agsdnst all the weight of government. 
With this sentiment in its breast, what is the 
conduct of the court? It looks with asuspicious 
eye on the state -prosecutor ; it allows him no 
jot beyond his bond, in whatever can strength- 
en the prosecution; but, to tHe defendant it ex- 
tends a helping hand ; it considers his com- 
parative weakness, and it will allow him to be 
deprived of nothing that can render him the 
most trivial assistance. That innocence which 
it is bound to suppose in him, it is, with all 
the tenderness of a father, with all the zeal of 
a friend, with all the authority of the fasces, 
to protect him in establishing.—- Such is the 
conduct of an upright court. . 

Will, then, that upright court wink at the 
denial of any testimony which a defendant de- 
clares to be essentiid to his cause? Will it, 
whatever it might say under accidental cir- 
cumstances, wiU it wink at the deliberate de- 
nial, the determined resistant, to the calls of 
a man labouring in his defence, at the tribu- 
nal of his country ? Or, if, under any view of 
the case, it allow itself to pass over these re- 
flections, will it bear with contempt of its own 
authority, with neglect of its own writ? 

Such might be the simple principle of ac- 
tion, in a judge governed by the mere motives 
of humanity, or by the mere consideration of 
the dignity of the laws and of the seat he fills ; 
but, if that judge possess a spark of patriot- 
ism, if he understand and would protect the 
constitution of a fi*ee state, other circum- 
stances may present themselves, aggravating 
beyond all bounds this contempt and neglect. 

The individual prosecuted may not only 
have to sustain a prosecution of the govern- 
ment, but he may need, or desire, the tes- 
timony of persons being members of that go- 
vernment ; and, in this case, not alone the up- 
right judge, but the constitutional lawyer wiH 
startle in an attempt, on the part of such per^ 
sons, to resist, or to evade, or to lull into a 
Imortal slumber, the exercise of his sacred 
functions. Compared with this attempt, the 
particular case, the particular defendant, wiH 
escape his sight; bis eye will see nothing but 
the station of the persons by whom It is made 
All that is man, all that ia citizen in him, 
will take alarm : he will feel that the p«lU- 
dium is endangered, and that from him is ex- 
pected its defence, 

Messrs. William S. Smith and Samuel G. 
Ogden are prosecuted by the United States. 
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They uy, that the testimony of Messrs. J. 
Madison, H. Dearborn, and R. Smith, mem- 
bers of the government, is necessary to their 
defence. These gentlemen are served with 
the subpcaias of the court, but when the day 
of trial arrives, they neglect to attend; the 
district^ttomey resists, not only all delay, 
but the ap^ication for compulsory process 
against the persons guilty of this contempt, 
and proceeds to trial; he, armed with all the 
evidence he thinks proper to produce; the 
defendant, at his petition, denied that which 
he calls necessary, and which is with the ut- 
most facility to be had ! 

Mr. Diaiiy-, the fu'st point, with a politi- 
cian, respects the abstract nature of this ques- 
tion; the first, with a lawyer, the materiality 
of the witnesses ; I believe, that to men of 
both minds, there is quite enough to harrow 
the feelings. 

First, as to the materiality of the witnesses 
in this case, I believe that a very few words 
will make it manifest. It is not, that from 
any thing I have beard or read, the evidence 
of Messrs. Madison, Dearborn, and R. Smith, 
or of Mr. Jefferson himself^ can support any 
legal defence to the very serious charge ex- 
hibited against the defendants : all that has 
l^een advanced by their friends, or is contain- 
ed in the memorials addressed to congress by 
tliemselves, fall very short of this. The in- 
clinations, the opinions, the connivance of the 
president, or of any other public servant, take 
away nothing from the responsibility of mes- 
sieurs Ogden and Smith. . Neither the incli- 
nations nor vie connivance of Mr. Jefferson, 
nor of Mr. Madison, could authorise Mr. Og- 
den or Mr. Smith to offend the laws, or can 
be ple'kded in their defence. The opinion of 
those gentlemen, represented to have been 
given by them to Miranda, and by him related 
to Mr. Ogden and Mr. Smith, is of still less 
value. They had no authority to give ; and 
their opinions could be mistaken for oracles 
by none but fools. What is their opinion, when 
put in opposition with the statutes? What 
18 their opinion, that it should interfere with 
the decisions of the courts ? Their opinion it 
was imbecility to ask, and presumption to pro- 
nounce. Must statesmen be lawyers? God 
forbid!— Neither the ignorance of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Dearborn, Mr. R. 
Smith, Mr. W. S. $mith, nor Mr. S. G Og- 
den, affords any plea : Ignorantia legis tiemi- 
''Wi excwat. 

But, when Messrs. Ogden and Smith talk 
of the inclinations and connivance and :opi- 
niQns of the public servants, who, as they pre- 
tend, were consulted upon the commission of 
the offence with which they are charged, they 
appear to arg^e from it principle the most 
anomalous, under a free constitution, that any 
ijjan can figure to his mind! What is it that 
they mean, unless they imagine the inclina*- 
tions, connivance and opinions of the execu- 
tive govenmxent^ to be superior to the author 



rity of the laws ? What they disclose, if incul- 
pative at all, is of a nature to blast, not so much 
the private as the public character of the states- 
men implicated ; but, can they think that it 
affords them any legal defence ? They should 
have remembered that the connivance, and 
even the orders, of powerful men can avail 
them nothing, in any country where all other 
power bends to the power of the law ; they 
should have remembered, that the time 
comes, when all unlawful protection fails; 
fhey should have observed the Spanish pro- 
verb : Kill not the man to-day, at the request of 
the count ; for to-inorrov) the count vjill die, and 
you vjill be hanged. 

But, though the evidence in question could 
afford no legal defence, could it afford no mo- 
ral defence ? could it say nothing in mitiga- 
tion ? is it impossible that it could in any man<r 
ner affect the temper of the court, the jur}', 
or the country ? that it could induce a reluc- 
tant condemnation, and a gentle punishment ? 
that it might show the defendants, though 
guilty in the eye of the law, entitled to an 
acquittal from the breast of every honest 
man? that it could lead to the adoption of 
such sentence as such impression must in* 
duce? — The witnesses, therefore, may be 
very material. 

But, if these witnesses be material, what 
are we to think of their being withheld from . 
a defendant, from a defendant prosecuted by 
the state ; and withheld, too, by the authority 
or influence of the state ? I am not to be ac- 
cused of disrespect to any of the persons coht 
cqmed, when I say, what I have ^ unquesi' 
tionable right to say, that between the officers 
of government, collusion, improper collusion, . 
is always supposable. That American, there- 
fore, is dead to the interests of his country, is 
without a notion of the interests of a free peo* 
pie, who does not see the present transaction 
in an important light. It is not a mere in* 
jury of the defendants in this prosecution; it . 
is not a mere contempt on the part of a pri- 
vate citizen, against whom compulsory process 
would assuredly have been had, And against 
whom therefore the digpiity of the laws would 
have been vindicated; but it is a desperate, 
and too successful attempt, on the part of 
public servants, on the part of government, 
on the part of men, who of all others ought to' 
show the most ready obedience to the courts, 
who of all others owe the most ready obedi.> 
ence to the call of their country ; it is a des- 
perate and too successful attempt, on the part 
of these men, to manage, I say to manage 
(for that is sufficient) the courts of justice ! 
Let it never escape our sight, that this is not 
a common contempt, but an effort, on the part 
of government, to manage the courts of jus^ 
tice ; to procure from them a virtual acknow- 
ledgment (and it has procured it) thftt its 
officers are not, like other citizens, at their 
peremptory call. 

I confine myself, thus far, to the simpfe 
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fact of diiobedience, on the part of a ^vem- 
ment-officer, to the writ of a court of justice, 
issued In a cause where the government is 
prosecutor ; and I say, that this is he} ond de- 
scription indecent in the fact, and unconsti- 
tutional in the tolerance.— I know, that I 
shall be told, that attendance only, and not 
testimony, is- declined; but, to this, I believe 
I have, hereafter, a serious answer to give. 
At present I shall only repeat, that it was in- 
decent to ask, and unconstitutional to allow, 
a- dispensation from this attendance. 

But the simple fact, heavy and fh\il as 
it is, is trivial and pure when compared with 
what it becomes, when accompanied by the 
circumstances, that belong to it ; with the let- 
ter of giyoernment, received, accepted, and 
read by a court of justice : I allude to the let- 
ter read, or said to have been read, from the 
bench, by judge Patterson, on Monday, July 
14th, 1806, and the contents of which are as 
follows : 

* To the Honourable the Judges of the Cir- 
cuit-Court for the District of New York: 

*We have been summoned to appear on 
the 14th of this month, before a special cir- 
cuit-coun of the United States, to testify on 
the part of William S. Smith and Samuel G. 
Ogden. Sensible of all the attention due to the 
vjrits of suhpcena issued in these cases, it is with 
regret we have to state to the court, that the 
president of the United States, taking into view 
the state of our public a'ffairs, has specially sig- 
nified to us, that our official duties cannot, con- 
sistently therewith, be at this- juncttire dis- 
pensed with. The court, we trust, wiH be 
pleased to accept this as a satisfactory expla- 
nation of our failure to g^ve the pei^onal at- 
tendance required ; and, as it must be uncer- 
tain, whether, at any subseqitevt period, the ab- 
sence of hisads of departments, at such a dis-- 
tance from the scene of their official duties, 
Tftay not equally happen to interfere with them, 
we respectfully submit, whether the object of 
the parties in this case may not be reconciled 
with public considerations, by a commission, 
issued, with the consent of their counsel, and 
that of the district-attorney of the United 
States, for the purpose of taking, in that 
mode, our respective testimonies ? 

* We have the honour to be, &c. Stc. 

* Jambs Madisow, 

* K. DearbokjT, 
•R.Smith. 

^CityofHTashington, Sth ^uly, 1806.' 

And this letter, this apology, this satisfac' 
tnry explanation^ or rather this mandamus has 
been accepted by a court of justice! — 1 am 
as liable as other men to be no better than a 
dreaming fanatic. The reasonable jealousy 
of the acts of government, the just sentiment 
•f resistance tooppre8sion,have but too strong 
a tendency to fill us with unfounded alarms, 
and give too violent an impulse to the passions. 
An this may be applicable to me; but, if my 



understandhig^be not thni unfitttaf fcir it* of- 
fice, there are involved in this letter, three 
points that ought to fix, in no slight manner, 
our attention. 

I, I pass over the- cant of aH the atientiot^ 
&c. and the regret, &c. and the insolent as- 
sumption, concerning a satisfactory exjUoM' 
tion. I fix my eye on the statement, TJiat the 
president of the United States, tuklng intb tien, 
the state of our public affairs, has special^ sig- 
nified to ttj, that our official dutie* cannot, con- 
sistently thereivith, be" at this juncture' dispersed 
with. — A court of justice has issued a writ of" 
subpcena, and the return is, that the president 
has signified his unwillingness that they 
should attend! and this is called, impudent^ 
called, in the very fkce of the court, a satis- 
factory explanation f ! ! I desite to be answer, 
ed, in what language men would express 
themselves, if a minister of the crown of 
Great Britain, or of that of France, or Spain, 
had made stich a return to the writ of a court? 
— His majesty has specially signified^ &c. and 
the court voill, vne trust, be pleased to accept this 
as a satisfactory explanation ! — Such a return 
might, no doubt, be made; but, inr-whatpait 
of Europe is there a court base enough to ac- 
cept it ? 

1. But, either the president has made this 
special signification, ot he has not. If he hate 
not, then a daring fidsehood of tlie persons 
subpoenaed has been received as a sufficient 
return to the writ, and a sufficient apologf 
for disobedience. If he have, then the mat- 
ter is still more serioUs. The government has 
directly interfered with the administration of 
public justice. It has presumed to oppose 
its private interests, or it* private views of 
convenience, to the mandates of the judges, 
the legitimate guardians of the people against 
itself— and, more than all, it has had the au- 
dacity to nropose, that this act of presump- 
tion shall be received as a satisfactory expla- 
nation ! This is nothing else, than to add in- 
sult to injury. 

2. But the president has made this specid 
signification, and after condescending to listen ! 
to the degrading recital, and afler believing, 

on the word of Messrs. Madison, Dearborn 
and R. Smith, all interested persons, where 
is our complaisance to be permitted to stop? 
Not here; for Mr. Jefferson also is to be be- 
lieved, when he chooses to ass(ert, that the 
state of * our public affairs* will not consistent- 
' ly allow the attendance of the persons sub- 
; poenaed. I can have no private reaston ^or 
; doubting Mr. Jefferson'.s veracity ; I am no 
enemy of his, public or private ; but ort public 
grounds, I am to doubt all that is not prOvedj 
as a citizen, I am always to suppose the go- 
vernment capable of acting dishonestly. To 
an inquisitive mind, many important rejec- 
tions occur. To serve what and whose views 
is this satisfactory explanation given ? The gen- 
tlemen subscribing the letter, insinuate their 
perfect devotion to the cidl of the ciiurt, and- 
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tfert nothing lias fh)p|je<I tlicitt but the injanc- 
tion of tl»e preshfent. But, might a president 
hxrt no shrister view to serve, and to tarnish 
dter, with a vague account of mukiplicitjr of 
bosintis ? Might he have no ambition of su- 
periority fo the courts ? Might he wish to 
throw no dificuities in the way of public jus- 
tice? Might he iestre the concealment of no 
fkct, nor the ruin of no citizen ?— These gen- 
ttemen tcU us of the president's inhibition ; 
but can we tell under what circumstances 
tWs inhibition issued, if it ever issued at all ? 
Can we tell, whether it was wrung from him, 
or forced upon them? Can we tell, which of 
the parties it was designed to gratify or to 
sTcreen? It bears the mark of a joint act; of 
i solemn conference ; but, who proposed the 
act ? who solicited the conference, &c. &c. &c ? 
The Secretary states the president*s inhibi- 
tion, and the district-attorney resists the com- 
pulsory process: Is there not somethmg 
Bhameless in all this ? 

3. But, grant this too. Grant that public 
affairs cjill urgently upon the time of mes- 
sieurs Majiison, Dearborn and R. Smith ; 
but, let as ask, whether the fmhlic affair of 
bearing testimony, at the call of a Citizen put 
<ipon his deliverance, be not urgent idso? 
whether the public affain of yielding obedi- 
«nce to and maintaining the dignity of the 
courts' of justice, be not urgent also ? 

Much may be done in a small compass, 
when men choose to do it. The hours that 
we lounge over the bottle are sufficient for 
the transacting of momentous affairs. Those 
^e slnmber away in a morning are suflficienf 
fop crossing many miles. A night, spent in 
travel, will carry us far. But, the offices of 
^at ministers, of heads of departmentSf may 
be so crowded with business, that they engross 
id! these odds and ends of a statesman's time. 
He may be content to sit late, and rise early, 
or rather not to sleep at all, and to take, at 
random, a monthflrl for the support of nature. 
1 say, that unless something of this sort pre- 
vails in Washington, the whole of the letter 
is a subterfuge : there is nothing true but 
tlie disobedience to the sacpoena ; but the un- 
willingness to obey it; the rest is a plausible 
inveation. 

n. We have done with the satisfactory ex- 
planation. That is an affair (if the moment ; 
the injury may not be very great, and the 
insult may be forgot, or at least forgiven; 
but, a deeper wound has been inflicted : 
AND, as it rriitst be uncertain^ tvhether, at any 
suBSEquENT PERIOD, the absence of heads 
OF DEPARTMENTS, at such a dtstonce from 
the scene of their official duties, may not happtn 
to ititerfere luith tnem, vje respectfully submit, 
Vihether the object of the parties in this case may 
fiot be reconciled viifh public considerations, by a 

COMMISSION, &C. 

Here too, I have to overlook the respectful 
^t, concerning the reconcilement of public 
J.astice with the wishes of heads of departments; 



the indeeefrt propoSaf, to a character so au- 
\ g^st as that of a judge, to make a compro* 
' mise of his duty, to etmipovnd with an offend 
I er, to betray the charge reposed in him ; — 
■ atKl this, by a character so inferior and so sus- 
1 picious as that of a public servant ! I overlook 
this: my bu^ness is witbthe proposal itself; 
a proposal, the modesty of wWch has seldom 
been surpassed. It requires no gloss, no para- 
phrase ; it is scarcely necessary that I should 
name it : it is nothing less than this, that at 
any subsequent period, now and for hver^ 
those super-citizens, the heads of depart- 
ments, shall have it at their choice, whether 
to obey a subpoena or ftot ; or, rather, shall, 
by precedent, be held exempt from all such 
attendance whatever ! ! ! 

1. Under the former head, it might occur 
to us to inquire, what extraordinary business 
compelled the special signification of the pre- 
sident, and that disobedience which the gen- 
tlemen, it is not to be doubted, so feelingly 
regret; and it is at least presumable, that the 
leisure enjoyed by the members of govern- 
ment must be as gf eat at this moment as at 
any season of the year, or at any period of 
time. This objection is ably anticipated by 
the proposal now before us, which is made to 
arise out of the suspicioin, that at any sub- 
sequei^t period, the absence of heads of de- 
partments, at such a distance from the scene of 
their official duties, may happen equally to inter- 
fere v)ith them, 'fhis is to drop the mask too 
soon ; but it is dropped, and the country has- 
now to take into its consideration, whether it 
will allow one law to prevail for private citi- 
zens, and another for the use of the public 
servants. 

% All men find it more or less inconvenient 
to their business to obey the subposnas of 
courts of law. A planter of Georgia can sel- 
dom relish a summons to attend the courts of 
Boston ; a rich man, overwhelmed With busi- 
ness, or a poor one struggling to maintain his 
family, may be exposed to considerable inju- 
ry ; and is it to be borne with, that the pub- 
lic servants are to be the first to complain, 
the first to become refi'actory ? As to the pri- 
vilege demanded, not only is it incompatible 
with equal laws, but there is connected with 
it very important particulars, of which I shaU 
take notice, when I come to the final consider- 
ation, the diflference between an examination 
in open court, and one effected by commission. 

III. The third and last point is contained 
in the concluding lines of the letter: Whether 
the object of the parties in this case may not be 
reconciled ivith public considerations, by a com- 
mission, issued, luith the consent of their counsel, 
and that of the district-attorney of the United 
States, for the purpose (f taking in that mode, 
our respective testimonies ? Such is the project 
of a precedent for any subsequent period/ As 
to the prosecution in question, no such com- 
mission has, 1 believe, been issued ; and, as 
far, therefore, as this is concerned, it mny 
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seem unnecessafy^o tak» notice of it : its ap- 
plicatioD) however, to any subsequent period^ is 
of considerable importance. 

1. The first question that presents itself, 
is that of whetlier the court, in this or any si- 
milar instance j will abandon its familiar and 
excellent maxim, to receive only the best evi- 
dence that the nature of the case vjill admit. 
That answers, to interrogatories put by vir- 
tue of a commission, when compared with the 
testimony of a witness easily to be brought 
into court, 4ire not the best evidence, &c. is it- 
self a maxim also. 

2. The next questions, are by what views, 
to which the court is not to lend itself, a wit- 
ness may be induced to prefer an examination 
by commission? and whether justice may not 
be jnaterially impeded by the indulgence? 
That justice may be impeded, is indeed the 
reason of the maxim I have quoted. 

Now, a witness consulting his own feelings, 
a witness unwilling to tell the vjhole truth, 
or even to be pointed at for a simpleton, may 
have strong private grounds for disliking a 
viva-voce examination. When Mr. Pitt was 
called upon to give evidence in behalf of Mr. 
Home Tooke, does any man doubt whether 
or not he would have preferred an examina- 
tion by commission, to one conducted at the 
Old Bailey, where not only he was exposed 
to the questions and observations of counsel, 
but where he was made the butt of Mr. 
Tooke's vivacity? Is it not to be presumed, 
that he would have been pleased to offer, in 
its stead; the king*s special signification^ and to 
find the court of opinion,, that his failure, in 

tiving the personal attendance required, was, 
y that signification or pretended signification, 
satisfactorily explained? 

3. But, all the circumstances, thus disa- 
greeable to witnesses, may be considerable 
helps to the course of justice. The advan- 
tages to be respectively gained or lost by the 
two modes of examination are what belong to 
this final article. Here, however, I must re- 
fer to those who are competent to supply 
what my imp>erfect knowledge of the subject 
obliges me to leave deficient. It occurs to 
me, nevertheless, that, in a public examina- 
tion, there are to be remembered, among 
others, the fbllewing helps to justice : 1**. The 
witness stands in the presence of the court 
and jury, who may sometimes gather as much 
fs'om his demeanor as from his words; who, 
if they fail to comprehend the meaning of his 
phrases, may enter into personal explanation ; 
,who may ask a thousand questions, highly 
important, and yet never thought of till the 
moment , in which they are asked ; and the 
answer to some one of which may give a new 
colour to the case : 2**. The witness is ready 
to be called upon, should any subsequent tes- 
timony render further examination desirable ; 
3^. He may be made to undergo a valuable 
crossrexamination, such as no counsel can be 
prepared for, but at the time, and amid the 



circumstances of trial ; 4^. If he should refiw 

answers, the court can come to immediate de« 
cision on his refusal ; nay he will sometimes 
want the courage to refuse in a public exiuni- 
nation what he will struggle against in a pri- 
vate one. — These are some of tlie helps to 
justice with which the modest proposal, of 
Messrs. Madison, Dearborn, and R Smith, 
requires the court of law, in favour of heads 
of departments^ at any subsequent period, to dis- 
pense! 

I take my leave of the letter; and, though 
this examination of it has not been the; most 
pleasing jtask in wliich I could have engaged, 
I believe that I shall never look back on it 
with dissatisfaction. I have not written on 
malicious or idle rumours, but on a public do- 
cument The liberties of the |>eople have 
been insulted, if not endangered. Theses 
things should be taken in the bud. , 

As to what the gentlemen who have sign- 
ed this letter think of themselves, that, I 
thank God ! is no part of my concern. I know 
what advice, under their circumstances, I 
should have given to honourable men. I 
should have said, * You are accused of having 
participated hi an act, which committed by 
you, is one of the most heinous with which, 
you can be charged. It is probable, however, 
that you can make it appear, that at the worst, 
you did but give it your private good wishes 
which are your own, never your pdblic sanc- 
tion, which is the state's. Go forth, therefore,, 
face your accuser; evince your fidelity; at 
least, avow the truth, and abide the conse- 
quences. Rejoice in the investigation; soli- 
cit it ; meet it.* This advice, to honourable 
men, I should have dared to give ; and this 
advice, by honourable men, would have been 
dared to be pursued. 

I will not conclude, without drawing a pa- 
rallel, or rather a contrast. The neglect of 
a public officer to obey a subpoena reminds 
me of a case of the Irish chancellor, my lord 
Redesdale. When Dr. Troy, the titular arch- 
bishop of Dublin, proceeded, by information, 
in the court of King's Bench, at Westmin- 
ster, against the editor of the Anti- Jacobin 
Review, for the publication of a libel, lord 
Redesdale, then in Dublin, in the execution 
of his office, was served with a writ of sub- 
poena, on the part of the prosecution, requir- 
ing him to attend at Westminster. He was 
to have been examined as to his notion of the 
episcopal character of Dr. Troy. He did not 
attend, and he was excused. — Now, observe, 
that the lord-chancellor of Ireland, in obeying 
the subpoena, would have had, not only to tra- 
vel more than twice tlie number of miles that 
lie between Washington and New York, but 
to cross a channel where vessels are often de- 
tained many days: when arrived, tlie evi- 
dence to be obtained fi^m- him, under all the 
circumstances, was of little importance ; and 
only a common libel was at issue. Here, it 
may be thought, were more than sufficient 
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IMMDS hr excusing his lordship ; but a high- 
er consideration remained behind : he had 
been called, not to support a defendant, but to 
stren^en the bands of a prosecution ; and 
a British court of justice will always draw 
tbis generous line of demarcation; it will al- 
ways sec, without great emotion, the prose- 
cutor stript of his weapons, but never the pro- 
secuted. 

For the rest, I have no parties to serve, nor 
no animosities to indulge. I am alike unac- 
quainted with each of the gentlemen whose 
names I have had occasion to write. .1 see 
nothing, but the liberties of a free people, and 
the shock they have received. In venturing 
to approach topics of law, I have very proba- 
bly betrayed technical ignorance ; but I hope 
1 shall be found to have spoken in the g^enu- 
inc spirit of a freebom man. In communica- 
ting my sentiments on this occasion, 1 have 
aimed only at worthy objects. I call upon men 
wbohave once turned pale under the threats of 
a judp^ and a district-attorney, to recover the 
complexion that belongs to those who live un- 
der the protection of laws ; I call upon the 
courts of law to remember the duties they 
owe to the people, and the dignity that be- 
longs to themselves ; I call upon the country 
to look with a generous and wise sympathy on 
every member of its community ; to demand 
from the laws what they were ordained to 
give ; and, not slumbering too securely under 
the tree of liberty it may have planted, to 
watch with an unsleeping eye, as well what 
fmit it produces, as what robbers may pur- 
loin. 

• CONCANGIUS. 

It will be perceived, that the letter of my 
correspondent was written before the verdicts 
of the juries at New York were pronounced; 
^ut, as it seems to have had nothing tempo- 
"ivy in its design, neither the writer nor my 
reader will be displeased with the accidental 
delay of its appearance. I shall only add, 
that if any communication should be made to 
ne, exhibiting an opposite view of the trans- 
action arraigned, I wiH most readily give it a 
pUce in my paper; premising, however, that 
beyond that point, I cannot listen to the sub- 
ject. 

In the French Ode below, the rival voices 
of Ease and Glory will remind the reader of 
Juvenal's struggle between Luxury and Ava- 
ticc : 

ODE. 

Entre la Gloirc et le Repos 
Toujours k moi-m6me contrairc. 
Sans me fixer je d^lib^re. 
La palme de I'une m'est chcre ; 
De Vautre j'aime les pavots. 
Qiic faut-il done que je pr^fSre * 
Dois-je sur les pas des h^ros, 
Des combats suivre la carri^re^ 
Et dans la lice litt^raire 
Surptsser d'ifiuatfea rivauzf. 



Ou bien de I'aimable paresse 

Cultivant les moUes douceurs, 
Dois-je au sein de I'enchanteresse 
M'endormir sur un lit de fleurs } 

Dans cette vague incertitude 
Toujours vainement agit^ 
Le Repos m'atrache k Titude, 
Et la Gloire k I'oisivetd 
A peine au premier je me livre 
Que la seconde oStient mes vceuz, 
Et pour vouloir t6us deux les suivre, 
Je ne puis atteindre aucun d*eux. 

Honteux d'une obscure existence 
Et par la Gloire tourment^, 
D6jst mon avide esp^rance 
Embrasse I'immortalit^. 
J'^tends mes ailes, je m'^lance 
£t vole k la posteriti^. — 
Mais le doux Repos qui s'avance, 
Des charmes de Pindependance 
Fait briller son obscurity 
Et d'un autre amour transport^, 
Dans les bras de la nonchalance 
Je cherche la f^licit^. 
Armi du pinceau de I'histoire 
Je voudrais, Tacite nouveau, 
Suspendre au temple de m^moire 
De nos mceurs relfrayant tableau. 
Je voudrais, d*Ovide et d'Horace 
Imitant les chants tour k tour, 
Entre la sag^sse et I'amour 
M'asseoir un jour sur le Pamatsef . 
La Gloire soutient mes efforts. 

* Oui, dit-elle, con9ois Paudace 

* D*^galer ces illustres morts.-— 
Mais k peine je suis leur trace« 
Le Repos se montre, et je dors. 

* Tu dors ! me crie k l^nstant m^mc^ 
La voix que je crains et que j'aime, 

* Est-ce done Isk remplir ton sort ? 

* S'illustre-t-on quand on sommeille^ 
La Gloire parle, je m'^veille, 

Et je I'embrasse avec transport 

J'entends la guerriire tromp^te, 
Je vole a ses bruyans ^lats, 
Et d6}k le dieu des combats, 
S'apprfite k couronner ma tete 
Des lauriers cueillis par mon bras^ 

* Partons*. — * Insens^, je t'arr^tc. 
Me dit le Repos I'instant, 

* La couronne de myrthe est prSte^ 
« Egl6 qui la tient et t'attend, 

* Doit ^tre ta seule conqu^te. 
< M^prises cet ^clat trompeur 

« Qii'offre une sanglante victoire, 

* Aupr^s d'elle, tu vois la Gloire $ 

* Aupr^s d*Egl6, vois le bonheur. 

* Suis*moi.— < Je le suis en silence, 
Quand la Gloire k son tour s'avance^, 
Et me for9ant de m'arr^ter : 

* Liche, si tu veux une amante 

« Toujours belle, toujours constante, 
' Pr^ de moi viens jia m Writer.' 
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Grand Die» 1 4e nm aine QotUato 
Viens -enfii^ terminer lea n^i^» 
£ntre ces deux crueU riv^ux^ 

sachant jdmaU auq^l ^rwe^ 
La Gloire m'6te le repos, . 
Le Repos m'«nldv« k la gloire. 

. . IMITATION. 
Glory and Ease tny heart between,' 
To thb, and now to that, I lean ; 
To each J givp my hand, by turns : 
>For Glory's palm my bosom bums; 
But, oh ! again, thy poppies. Ease, 
How much my aching eyes they plea§e ! 
Say, shall I mount the hero*s car. 
And seek the glitt^rme ranks of war; 
Or, emulous of letter*d 0ime, 
With wits desire a radiant name ? 
Or, rather, in sweet indolence. 
Neglect ambition's wild pretence, 
RecHne me on th' enchantress' breast, 
And sink, on beds of flow'rs, to rest ? 

Divided thus, I weur my life, 

For ever with myself at strife ; 

By Ease, from glory still withdrawn ; 

By Glory, e'ase inspir'd to scorn ; 

And, ah J meuawhile, thus bent on each. 

My fmthle^s steps, can neither reach ! 

Slothful no more, my days shall roll ! 
To Glory I devote my soul ! 
Yes, for immortal life I '11 live, 

. Life that 'tis, Glory, thine to give !— 
1 spread the wing, prepare to fly. 
And fix on future years my eye ; 
But,' gentle Ease, slow-drawing ne^, 
Witti dulcet Voice arrests my ear ; 
Paints, as she can, the private lot. 
Obscure retreat and low-roord cot j 
The peaceful life, that steals along 
At distance from the jarring throng; 

' Nor least, to gild" the modest scene^ 
Paints Independence' stately mien ; 
The love of Glory calls a jest ; 
Gloryi with toil and care opprest; • 
And bids me, wiser, seek to prove. 
The pleasures of a softer love : 
Pear guide, I murmur, I with thee. 
Will seek the best felicity ! 

Seizing th^ proud historic pen. 
Fain would I picture states and men ; 
Or lash, with Virtue's holy rage. 
The vices of an iron age ; 
Or, nobly vent'rousj tondh the wire 
That,. Horace, strung thy happy ijTe ! 

• 'Tis well,' cries Glory, * dare be great ! 

• Strike home, be bold, and conquer fate !' 
Alas, the words are scarcely said-^ 
Ease comes— ^in sleep, I droop my head ! 
« Sluggard !*— that awful voice I hew. 
That voice I love, that voice I fegr:— 

' Is 't thus thy mispent minutes go ? 

• Do men in sleep illustrious grow ?• 
'Tis GI017 speaks ! — 1 feel her charms, 
And spring, impatient, to her arms'. 



i hear the wiurbr^iunpetbloir^ , 

I J>um to meet thc^ haughty foe; 
Forth to the fight, in thought, I runf , 
Already on my brow I wear 
The laurel that my arm'has won i 
Charge ! charge ! pursue Rash (bot- 
forbear; 

< Hear Ea^e, and shun the wiles of CarCf' 
« Thy brow let fragrant myrtle b^jcl, „ 

* Lo, Mary gives ; lo, Maty kind ! 

* Be her thy conquest, this thy si^W; 

* And, dti, despise the wretched toil 

* Of those, who, in tlie madd'ning &eklr^ 

< Desire what arma and blood -can yields 

< Be blind no more ; . but, join'd c^tiieas . r 

* With M^ry, Glory, Happiness! 

* Follow thou me.' — Convinc'd, I bow. 
Wise g^un at length, and fixed now. 
—Again, again, 'tis Glory cries, 

< Unblest, from me the wretch tliat flie«^ 
<What! coward, shall the iairbctJiiiW 

* To win the £iir, fond fool, is mik\e \ • 

* Shall thine the lovely Mary be ? 

* Arise, deserve her, follow me !' 

Ye powers, no longer let my mind 
The right path vainly try to find ; 
But teach me where my vows to pay, ' 
Teach where to choose and where to stayl 
Me, Glory robs of Ease's calm; ' 
Me, Ease deprives of Glory's pahn! 



For the Fort Folio, 

MR. MOORE'S NEW WORK. 

He knows a bank whereon the wild tb^mfc 

blows, ... 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows^ 
Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, • 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantipi^ 
And where the snake throws her enaxnel'^ 

skin. 

Weed wide enough to wrap a Fairy in. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

By private letters from London, a& 
well as from the Literary Journals, we 
understand that a new poetical perfor- 
mance from the* pen' of 'Anacreoit 
Moore was to make its appearance 
early this year. It was to form a su- 
perb quarto, and to be entitled E/iistle^ * 
Odes, and other Poems, written chieflf 
durin?^ an absence of fourteen months 
from England. The cfTusions^we^e in- 
spired by *Bermud5an, American, and 



* From many a specimen, that we witness- 
ed during a few fieeting moments we icnoir 
that, like the cliapmful Mnd adroit Ariel, this> 
other «* jfne Mpirit*^ can 

- " fetch de9 

From the still ve^'d Bermootktf. • 
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CnadiaA seenefjr durkig a rapid toor 

made to the Stiinmer islands^ sotne of 
the southern and middle states of this 
distracted country ; and the provinces 
of Lower and Upper Canada and of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 
the British dominions. This new work 
is said to exhibit brightness of imagery, 
sweetness of versification, and great 
versatility of talents ; the author, in his 
excursive flight, having ranged from 
the sportive song, and the amatory son- 
net, to the lighter and graver ode, and 
the feiailiar epistle. In some of his 
longer and more elaborate effusions, 
Mr. Moore has exercised the liberty 
both of a traveller and a satirist, and 
has described, we are confident, not 
with more harshness than truth, many 
of the deformities of a republican re- 
gion, in which, perhaps, from the form 
of government, and most certainly from 
i its administration ; from the shameful 
imperfection of education in some 
places, and the total* want of it in 
odiers, and from the ignorance, levity, 
boorishness, and ingratitude of the 
commonwealth character, there must 
sprout so much Folly, and so much 
Vice, as not only to task the gay and 
spordve powers of such a writer as Mr. 
Moore, but all the severity of Juvenal 
himself. The crimson of shame and 
the fever of indignation glow on our 
cheek, when we survey the voluntary 
degradation of our unhappy country. 

Pudet hacc opprobria nobis 

Ktdlci potest et non potuisse rbfelli. 



Far the Port Folie, 

UTERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The preceding article was written 
very early last spring, when our in- 
formation on the subject was partial 
and scanty. Within a few days, by 
the 8ttenti<m of a generous friend, no 
stranger to the avidity with which we 
devour the novelties of^ elegant litera- 
ture, we have been favoured with the 
fir»t copy of Mr. Moore's work, which 
^ been received in America. We 
have had importunity to peruse only 
about one third of its contents, as the 
vohime is a large quarto, and was in our 
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possession hut a few hours.- Mr. John 
Watts, with that akcrity whioh distin-^ 
g^ishes him as a man of business, in- 
stantly put this volume to press, and, as 
appears by his circular letters, will pub- 
lish it in a few days. 

After the specimens of Mr. Moore*s 
genius so often exhibited in former vo- 
lumes of this Journal, and after the i^- 
peated declaration of our opinion with 
respect to the nature and variety of his 
literary powers, it is scarcely necessary 
to add that the translator of Anacreon 
has displayed uncommon talents in the 
production of this new work. We shall 
arrange the proofs in due time. Mean- 
while it is no more than mere justice 
to say that, in many a dithyrambic on 
the Grecian* model, and in many a 
caustic satire in the very spirit of the 
most indignant of the Roman satirists, 
Mr. Moore has presented himself in a 
new character, such as till now we were, 
ignorant he had the inclination to as- 
sume, or the ability to support. In his 
description of the emerald verdure and 
orange groves of Bermuda, the reader 
will miss neither the landscape nor the 
genius of Italy. In his prose, we are 
called to admire the union of learning 
and grace ; and in his heroic poems, wc 
remark with how much felicity he has 
caught both that tenderness of senti- 
ment and genuine cadence of poesy, 
which so gloriously distinguished his 
countryman. Goldsmith. In a few, 
a very few, of his minor poems in the 
Ovidian manner, the author's ardent 
sensibility towards the charms of the 
feir may have betrayed him to luxury 
of thought and warmth of expression, 
which may produce real regret in the 
bosom of the colder moralist, and hypo- 
critical frowns on the forehead of the 
fanatic. But this effervescence of 
youth, this transient glow of the jttve' 
nia protervusf is much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the most unequivo- 
cal proofs not only of the opulence 
of his mind but of the goodness of his 
heart. 



* In the langfuage of Shakspe are's Puck, 

Thou fthalt know the man 
3y th^ Athenian garments he hath on^ 
H 
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Fw the Bsrt Folh* 
MISCELLANY. 

fin devoting a part of our attention to the 
interests of the rising generation,, we but 

' ftilfiftt duty, which to neglefet were highly 
criminal. We have watched-the progress 
of semindries of learning with a eareM 
eye ; and we have reason ta assert,, that in 
no country should we find an establish- 
ment better calculated to diffuse useful 

' and elegant information than the academy 

' of the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, whose exer- 
tions and perseverance- under various dif- 
ficulties have, at length, pennanently esta- 
blished an institution whieh eannot fail 
to be as advantageous to the public, as it 
is honourable to the learned and ingenious 
director. 

The following eloquent charge we have pro- 
cured from the author', and we introduce 
it with the more pleasure, as, whilst we 
■ give publicity to so excellent an exhorta- 
tion, we have an opportunity of express- 
ing our esteem for the character of Dr. 
Abercrombie, and our respect for his. ta- 
lents and industry. 3 

A CHARGE DELIVERED, AFTER A PXTBLIC 
EXAMINATION, ON THE THlRTY-fEttST 
or JULY, 1806, TO THE SENIOR CLASS 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY, UP- 
ON THEIR HAVING COMPLETED THE 
COlTRSE OFS-tUDY PRESCRIBED BY THAT 
INSTITUTION, BY JAMES ABERCROMBXE, 
D. D. DIRECTOR OF THE ACADEMY.. 

Voung Oentlemen, 

' In conformity to ihe usage heretofore ob- 
served in this seminary, I shall conclude^the 
exercises of the day, by offeHng you my 
most ardent and affectionate wishes for your 
future prosperity and usefulness, and by sug- 
gesting a few sentiments. res]jecting the pro- 
secution of your studies, and tlie general di- 
rection and government of your conduct. 

The time which has alPeady been occu- 
pied in attesting your diligence and success, 
in acquiring a knowledge of those branches 
of science which have been presented to 
your attention, constitutes so large a portion 
of that usually appropriated to such exami- 
nations, that I must necessarily confine my 
observations within very restricted Umit^. 

You have now passed through, and given 
ajnple testimony of your intimate acquain- 
taiice with, that course of study which is 
peculiar to this institution — a course, which 
the experience of some years has incontcsti- 
bly proved, afford^ the most solid, and per- 
manent foundation for a liberal or learned 
education, at the same time that it qualifies 
for immediate usefulness and action, those, 
"v^ho da not wish to pursue their studies be- 
yond a correct knowledge of our own lan- 
guage^ and the branches esseatialfy neces- 



mty to eonitiliite a conplHje Eti^t^k/dnBk* 
tkm. Your «zperieno« and oon9^i»witeoa- 
viction of the utility, and of the natund and 
necessary connection between the different 
: branches of that system, will, I trust/ induct 
a frequent review of their piincif^, and an 
uiffemitted application of them to the vari- 
ous subjects to which tiiey relate. 

The intimate knowledge, which yoti have 
' acquired of Grammar^ wiU not only enable 
you to express your own idieas with perspi- 
cuity, facility and accuracy, but immediately 
to detect the least deviation from graofint- 
tical purity, in the writingfs and expKSSi<llift 
of others. Grammar being the ^finui^tioft 
of correct language,, is the most esstntirf 
and important^ and ought to be the first ob^ 
ject of literary attention presented to the 
youthful mind. It is the eomer-stone of a 
solid though plain, and' the key-stone' in the 
royal arch of a -polished and liberal educa^ 
tion, ^thout which the superstnictore ta 
the one, and the necessary appendagea of ^the, 
other, will be feeble and unconnected, su- 
perficial and imperfisct 

In acquiring this valuable branch of in- 
struction-, you have been guided not by the 
:fiiint and uncertain glimmerings of a ti^pt^^ 
tlie just emblem of the too generally it- 
ceived nbridgTnents, but by the s^ng and 
steady torch-light of the larger grammar of 
Mr. Lindley Murray, a ^ndeman whose" an- 
wearied exertions on this lBiri>ject, have done 
more toNvards elucidating the dbscu^i^ i 
and embellishing the structure of our bBh 
^uage, than any other writer upon that sub- 
ject. To him the world is iiVdebted for an 
invaluable work which must immortalize his 
name in the £Lnnals of science and pdlite lite- 
rature. Such a work has long been wanted, 
and from the success with -udiic^ it is em- 
cuted, cannot be too highly ftpp0fetM^ 
While to this meritorious, this inestimable 
work we attach that value which its intriij- 
sic excellence demands, let tis rcmeliiber 
-with gratitude and patriotic pride, th^t its 
pious, and leaxned author is a native of our 
country--*hat Lindley Murray, whahas «o 
successfidly employed his time and talenta : 
in establishing for our language a standtfd 
of gramniatical purity at^ elegance, i»«A | 
American. 

It was the want of such a work which in- 
duced the celebrated Dr. Knox, in his ek- 
borate- and learned treatise upon e^icaUon, 
to lament tiiat Uie study ^f^n^icA gnuansr 
had so long been neglected,, even in the moit 
approved schools. *< I have known," says he, 
" boys who, though they could write Latin 
grammatically, were unable, for want of this 
part of instruction, to conipose «n Eiigtiih 
letter on a fSEin^liar subject, wkhoat incer- 
rectnes^; and, from the wMit of early ib^ 
struc^on, and habitual accuracy, even *o»e 
celebrated writers in English have msde 
egregioui'tmstafces in English gram$nar^ 
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^notJaiawledge of the English ^maj be «c- 
^lired by learning the Latin grammar, but 
this is certainly a very pernicious and fatal 
trror^ the idioms of those two lang^ag^s be- 
iig esseBtially different from each other. 
And it is unfortunately an error -which is 
seldom discovered by the scholar, till it is 
too l«te to be remedied. Be ever on your 
gWlfd, therefore, against the adoption of 
those phrases 8|id expressions which too 
mnen^ usage has sanctioned, in direct vio- 
Vtiaaof the purity and; propriety of the just 
imdmUesti&Ushed principles you hav&im- 
biM, and always judge of your own Ian- 
fusffe sad its pronunciation, as well as that 
of<]&er», by the established dictates of Or- 
4bognphy, Etymology, Syntax and Prosody. 
. As gnunmar has taught you how to speak 
•and write your native language with pro- 
priety and ease,, so far as. regards words, 
:^lDa8e8 and sentences, so ^as .the study of 
€mpoHti(m, with which it is naturally coiw 
Q^ted, and which in the order of our series 
next claimed your attention, instructed you 
kow to connect sentences in a regular-diB- 
course,- to axpress your ideas wi^ perspi- 
ctti^, accuracy, and precision, and to accom- 
iftodate your style to your subject, at the 
'saaie time teaching you the nature and pro- 
•per use of figurative language, and to dis- 
criminate between just, and superfluous or- 
oaaieBts, Thus have you acquired an un- 
eoiiig test, by which to guide and reg^ate 
jwur own'pens, and to ascertain the intrinsic 
»erit of oUiers* Accustom yourselves to 
bring every coniposition which you either 
ftmor peruse to this criterion of propriety, 
aad you win soon acquire that facility of cor- 
rectcriticism, which will enable you to com- 
ttsndnot ofdy the foree and vigour of pure 
aad energetic,, but the pleasing and persua- 
live ohams of poUished and classical, lan- 

. Yhe ^ncefdX and impressive commumca- 
tiott^f thought, according to the established 
laws of JKlocutitm, constituted the next 
•branch of your studies. 

To read well, and to speak gracefully, are 
very difficult arts, which it falls to the Jot of 
hiA very £ew indeed to possess. Yet, though 
an orator, like a poet, must be chiefly in- 
debted to nature for his qualifications, much 
nay be done by study and exertion, in cor- 
nctingi bad habits and avoiding palpable 
tmn: while even the effusions of genius 
iAd the dictates of genuine taste require the 
guidance of sound judgment and the direc- 
tiBn of mature experience, to restrain within 
Fw>per bounds the effen'escence of the one, 
«4 to dinect the other into the most plessiag 
and impressive operation. This branch of 
f^Vf education is of ihe .most essential im- 
portance to you, from the peculiar organi- 
wtion of w general government, which 
Oftena ev^ry aveime for the successful dis- 



play of genuine tal«itts,.Mid^^irticiilariy for 

the acquisition of weaHh and fame, by the 
exercise of correct and graceful elocution. 
In most other countries elevation to dignity 
of station, and the establishment of profes* 
sional celebrity depend upon the accidental 
circumstances of favourable patronage, and 
personal influenee : but, with us, inferiority 
of birth, or obscurity of c<mdition, are no im- 
pediments to the attainment of the highest 
aonours which the Bar, the Senate, or the 
Pulpit can confer. Leaders of the people, 
luminaries of the church, oracles of the 
bench, and sages in the legislative councils, 
may owe their promotion and popularity to 
tJie influence of Eloquence and to the charms 
of Oratory, 

*• For/aw5i<ajr,pClish'd tb perfection's form. 

Can, thus responsive to its ends, enchain 
«« Tl^e ravish*d audience with Persuasion's 
force, 

*• And Oratory bid e'en myriads hang 
** In mute suspension on attractive sounds, 
« While skilfully she unlocks with Nature's 
key 

** The secret springs which Agitate the 
soul!" 

Under such ciixumstances, such flatter- 
ing encouragement — injunction and persua- 
sion cannot be necessary to induce your 
most active and serious attention to the ex- 
pansion of those principles, the cultivation 
of those habits, and tlie exemplification of 
those precepts on the arts of reading and 
public speaking which you have so assidu- 
ously and successfully imbibed in this se- 
minary. Make it an invariable rule never 
to read or recit^ any composition in a care- 
less or hurried manner ; but with the strict- 
est observance of the proper accents, quan- 
tities, emphasis and pauses ; and that due 
regard to looks, tones and gestures which 
a correct and just expression requires ; and 
particularly in the reading aloud of blank 
verse, the highest and most perfect species 
of poetry, let the injunctions of prosody be 
rigidly adhered to, without which, its tJiree 
great objects, melody, harmony and expres- 
sion cannot possibly be obtained. 

Your knowledge of the rudiments of that 
interesting and inexhaustible spurce of en- 
tertainment and instruction, Natural History^ 
willenable you to rank all those wonders of 
creation, with which we are surrounded, in 
their respective classes, to investigate their 
peculiar properties, and to determine the 
ends for which they were designed : while, 
" looking from Nature up to Nature's God,*^ 
your mindu will be impressed with a con. 
stant sense of the omnipotence, benevolenoe 
and wisdom of the Deity. 

To promote tliis happy consequence of in- 
vestigation,, as well as your improvement 
in so pleasing and important a branch of Li- 
terature, let no object helongii^g to that 
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science pass widw jbur obgeirfttion wkh- 
OHt an immediate appKoatiort of those prin- 
ciples by which you will be enabled not only 
to class it ih that of the three kingdoms of 
nature to which it belongs, but to determine 
its particular properties and usefulness. 
Yom* daily and increasing intercourse with 
•ocietr, and your consequent attention to 
the general concerns of the world, as well 
with' respect to those nations with whom we 
are politically or commercially connected, as 
with those, ivho, though iiot engag^ with us 
ih reciprocal communications, excite an inte- 
rest in their welfare, as constituting a part of 
the great family of mankind, will of course 
lead you to keep up a constant recollec- 
tion of their relative situations, manners, and 
customs to which your attention has lately 
been directed by the study of Geography, 
\yhen, therefore, you either read or hear the 
name of any couhtry, city, river, lake or 
ocean, if you do not instantly recollect its 
position on the globe, remember to embrace 
tjie first opportunity of ascertaining its exact 
situation, extent, and boundaries by a map. 
Thus will you keep alive in your minds a yi* 
vid representation of every part of that great 
theatre of action in which , the several va- 
rieties of men and other animals are station^ 
ed ; together with the various productions, 
both vegetable and mineral, which different 
climates produce for their sustenance and ac- 
commodation. That acquaintance with the 
faculties of the human mind, and their ope- 
ration in apprehending, judging, reasoning, 
and arranging our thoughts, which you have 
obtained by wandering through the intricate 
labyrinths of Logic,- vou will find, if care- 
fully attended to an^ improved, of infinite 
service to you in your intercourse with man- 
kind. It will teach you how to form just 
and incontrovertible arguments on every 
sidjject— ^ detect in others the plausible de^ 
ception of folic arguments-n-to supply, and 
tonsequently to ascertain, the correctness of 
the enthymemes used in common conversa- 
tion, and, on an occasions, not only to detect 
the delusions of sophistiy, but to support 
your sentiments with that conviction of 
dtreng^h which none but the scholar can feel, 
and which a knowledge of logic alone can 
teach you most easily and effectually to 
exert, 

In every act of reasoning, tiierefore, re- 
gulate your own arguments by the precepts 
of logical science ; and carefully examme 
those of your opponent by the same princi- 
ples. Thus will the cause of truth be most 
effectually defended, and the artifice of er- 
ror most easily detected. 

These, my young firiends, bejng the most 
prominent featiu-es in that plan of En^ish 
^ education which this seminary embraces, I 
have dwelt more particularly upon thcTtiy 1 
and annexed a precept to each, which I 
tnMt ^ou will faithfully remember and imir 



formly act up(^ ; at the same time, a« dili- 
gently improving the knowledge' you hasner 
also here acquired of arithmetic, writingv 
book-keeping, the elementa of the mathe^ 
matics, &c. &c. and above all, those princt- 
pies of morality, and of pure undefiled reli- 
gion, which have been daily jnculcated by 
reading a select portion of the holy scrip- 
tures, morning and evening, acoorapanied 
with prayer, and, at the close of every 
week, with the recital of your resptctive 
catechisms, and a lecture on some one of 
the leading principles of our holy religion. 

This branch of instruction, thou^ mention-' 
ed last, is, be assured, not least in the scale 
of importance — indeed it is by far thie most 
interesting and valuable of all the subjects to 
which your attention has been directed, in*- 
asmuch as the concerns of eternity infinite- 
ly transcend those of time in duration, and' 
consequently in importance. 

Human life was evidently intended by Ae 
great author of our existence as a state of 
unremitting activity and exertion. And in- 
deed, if we for a moment seriously consider 
the high destinies of man, the various and 
extensive duties we owe to society, and the 
great, -the indispensable preparation we 
must make in order to qualify ourselves fi>r 
admission into a state of happiness hereafler, 
how inestimably valuable do the fleeting 
hours of time appear ! for " How; mtich is to 
be done !'* And how short, how uncertain 
the period, in which it is to be accomplish* 
ed ! ** The days of our age are,** at their 
utmost extent, *< but three-score years and 
ten, and though some men be so strong that 
they come to four-score years, yet is their 
strength then but labour and sorrow. S<> 
soon passeth it away and we are gone^** 
Remember, therefore, and let the remeni' 
brance be ever carefully preserved and kept 
actively alive in your minds> that in thia 
short portion of existence, we have in 
early youth to qualify ourselves for a favour- 
able reception into, and respectable esta- 
blishment in, thi* world j and, as well then, 
as during the remainder of our probation 
here, to prepare ourselves for a happy en- 
trance into the world of spirits. Great and 
important objects indeed ! Objects worthy 
the contemplation and exertion of a rationiSl 
and immortal Being I 

With respect to the means of attaining 
the fortner object, I earnestly recomraend 
to you the most active and unwearied dili- 
gence in the prosecution of your stu4ie9, 
should you inclin'e to prepare yourselves for 
one of the learned professions j or, should an 
immediate entrance upon the duties of the 
counting-house be adopted, be equally 
siduous in the discharge of them. 

The satisfaction wmch you must^expcv 
rience from the consciousness of having so 
diligently employed your time, while under 
my tuition, aito acquire a fcneral know^ 
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lei%e of those bf anehes of science which we 
faxmejast reriewed, cannot but be highly 
soqthing to you. Cherish the animating 
senif^on— ^persevere, nobly persevere in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and thereby 
expand and inrprore that inexhaustible 
source of honour and of comforts In- 
creascy strengthen, and confirm your habits 
of industrious application, and beware of 
indulging in any degree the interruption of 
their influence. 

Idleness, be assured, not only paralyses the 
mind, and renders it torpid with respect to 
every virtuous emotion, but thereby promotes 
the influence of our wayward passions, che- 
Tvkes the propensities to vice, and frequently 
leads to the commission of criminal actions. 
Be persuaded, therefore, never to relax the 
diligence you have so lone been accustomed 
to exercise, nor sUfFer a day to pass, to pre- 
sent its opportunity of improvement, without 
availing yourselves of the high, privilege it of- 
fers, imd adding* to yout stock of knowledge. 
" I ha?e lost a*d!ay," said one of the wisest and 
most amiable of the Roman emperors, when- 
ercr he sufifered a day to escape, without 
haying acquired some useful information, or 
performed some meritorious action. 

" ^ should all speak so Reason speaks in 
all." 

In order to acquire eminence in any profes- 
sion, the basis of which is formed of scholas- 
tic literature, you must exercise yourselves in 
serious thinking, and accustom yourselves to 
solitary study and literary labour. When you 
do mix with society, endeavour to associate 
with men older and wiser than yourselves, 
frwn whose knowledge and experience you 
hope to gain solid improvement. Pre- 
serve on all occasions, a dignity of deportment, 
«jd an uniform urbanity <if nuinners. These 
^ conciliate the esteem and respect of the 
^Trtuous and the wise, will most effectually 
repel the obtnlsive irtsolence of folly, and awe 
into reverence the insidious and delusive arti- 
fices, of vice and immorality. Cultivate bene- 
volence of disposition, andliabitual serenity 
>nd cheerfulness of temper. Avoid the coni- 
Ptoy of the frivolous, the licentious, and the 
pro&ne. Be ever on your guard against the 
^flwriag solicitations of sensuality, and the 
fascinating and contagious influence of evil 
example. For which purpose fortify yoiu- 
"|n»da with the inflexible resolutions of intre- 
pid virtue* 

— " Be just, and fear not. 
" Let all the ends you vim at be your Country's, 
" W God's^ and Truth's." 

Consider that you are n5w about to enter np- 
the roost dangerous period of yoiu* exist- 
ence ; to step upon the arena of the world, in 
^*ich, likei the combatants in the ancient am- 
phitheatres, you will be immediately assailed 
the mott formidable foes» which are the 



more to be dreaded, b«caiue they will ap- 
proach you'with expaiided arms, and insidious 
smBes under the , mask of innocence, thereby 
endeayouring to kire you into'their fatal em- 
brace. 

Or, to speak in plainer language, and with- 
out a metaphor, you will be surrounded bjr 
various temptations to sin, by the &8cinating^ 
charms of {Measure, and the delusive seduc- 
tions of vice, from without, md by the goad* 
in^ impulses of depraved propensities and 
boisterous passions firom within, acting in unt- 
son with each other^ and exerting their most 
potent energies for your destruction. O listen 
therefore to my warning voice ! and wisely 
determine to enter upon this hazardous field 
of action with that virtuous and manly firm- 
ness and independence of spirit, with that vi- 
gilant precaution and circumspection, which 
a knowledge of your danger should inspire* 
" Fight the good fight of christian faith," and, 
invigorated and animated by the virtues she 
gives birth to, endeavour to be eminently and 
singularly good. Strive to be distinguished 
in society by those qualities and that conduct 
which will shed a lustre round your charac- 
ter, and induce the admiration and esteem of 
all ;^by an affectionate and dutiful attachment 
and submission to your parents 5 the most in- 
vincible adherence to truth on all occasions ; 
chastity and correctness in your sentiments 
and conversation; modesty, politeness, and 
gentleness of manners ; a regular attendance 
upon the public worship of God, and a con- 
formity to the rites of tliat particular church 
in which you may l>ave been educated ; a rea- 
diness to forgive injuries « and a subraiasive re- 
gard to the authority of reason, and the dic- 
tates of conscience. By the uniform observ- 
ance of these and similar principles, you will 
be sure to command the soothing decisions -oC 
^peactful conscience, the affection and respect 
of individuals, and the approbation, the confi-' 
dence, and the patronage of the public* 

Thus much with respect to this world, and 
your success in its pursuits. 

But, my young friends, you are endowed 
with higher powers, and invested with nobler 
and more glorious privileges than present ob- 
jects can possibly awaken or call fi)rth into 
action. As inhabitants of thit world, " this 
evanescent speck of earth," you are mortaii 
and your period of existence limited and un- 
certain in its duration ; as rational beings,, and 
candidates for eternity, you are immortal, des- 
tined to exist in the world of spmts, and your 
condition in that region of immortality will 
altogether depend upon the tenor of your con- 
duct here. Awful, yet exhilarating considera- 
tion ! How assiduous then should you be to 
secure for yourselves a happy immortidity ! 
And this, be assured, can only be eftected by 
the power of true religion. Let, therefore, lier 
sacred precepts be most cordially received by 
you, and h*ve an uncontroled influence upon 
your sentiments and conduct. *• Rejjaemiber 
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ywsi Creator IB U»e dtyitrf' your, youth?' 5' Ac' 
•quaint yourselves with God, and be at peace.'' 
Dedicate to his service* and consequently to 
the salvation of your soub^ the first.fruits of 
those talents and intellectual powers which 
Jbe hath nven you 'for the promotion of t}iat 
-pre^it «Ba. It is of the utnioBt importance, that 
Tirtuooa and reli§^ous principles be cherished 
by you at the. present interesting period of 
jour Uvesy to enable you to <^ounteract a!nd 
4Mil>due those boisterous passions and vicious 
propensities of depraved natiu%, which com- 
merce with the world invariably calls forth 
into action ; and which, if not counteracted 
*nd restrained by confirmed and deep-rooted 
^principles of virtue, will utterly disqualiiy you 
for the enjo3nnent of happiness, both in this, 
work! and the next. That you may be enabled 
to support the trials, and be guarded against 
the tempta^ons, which will, ere long, assail 
jou, let reli^n, that ** day^pmng from on 
liigb," illuminate and direct your inexperi- 
enced minds. By fervent and daily prayer, and 
4>y frequent perusal of the holy scriptures, 
support tliat intercourse with your God, which 
will enable you to grow in grace as you grow 
in age. From that book of divine revelation 
learn true wisdom, ondreg^ate yoiu* thoughts, 
voids, and actions, l»y the injunctions of the 
'unerring laws contained tliere in. An acquaint- 
^ce w^ the gospel of Jesus Christ, and a 
compliance with its precepts, will expand and 
enlarge your minds, sublime your affections, 
.f»oothe your sorrows, and mitigate the unavoid- 
able evil« of life, by resolving them into the 
dictates of infinite wisdom: while, at the 
fiame time» you willrbe animated by the pro- 
spect and assurance of a blessed and glorious 
«tate of retribution, after deatli, for your per- 
.«everance in piety and virtue here. Hiunan 
life is hut the dim dawn of our existence. The 
•dark mists of uncertainty in human aifidrs, the 
lowering clouds of disappointment, and the 
scowling tempests of adversity, interpose an 
ft«(ful and terrifying gloom between this 
world and the next, which nothing but the 
piercing eye of Christian faitli, guided by 
the fervid ray of genuine devotion, beamirog' 
from a heart irradiated by the grace of God, 
and glowing witli the celestial iu'e of true re- 
ligion, can possibly j>enetrate. 

This JBay of light divine opens a communi- 
cation ^twcen earth and heaven, which invi- 
l^rates.the soul, enlightens the understanding, 
liai*moiuzes the afiections, controls the pas- 
sions, dissipates the fears, and animates the 
iiopes of man, during his pilgrimage through 
this wilderness of sin and sorrow, and even 
Illuminates and exhilavales witJi its radiance 
tjie deep and silent caverns of the tomb. 
On a topic so interesting to your welfare . I 
would gladly indulge some additional sen- 
timents — but I must forbear — I fear I liave 
already trespassed on the patience of the 
audience. 

Farc;vye3, then, my respected and belov- . 
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edpupils>-^-iiui^ tJie Jpttrwct&oa nvlach yoa 

have received m this institution be jemein- 
bered and improved by you through h£t^ 
may you experience every degree of world- 
ly dignity, profit and pleasu]^, which is con- 
sistent with the dictates of honouc and inte- 
grity, and may you finally obtain tiie etenal 
rewards which are promised to the pure in 
heart! 

Receive now that public reward of dili- 
gence, which this seminary confers upon 
her n>eritorious sons, accompanied with my 
most fervent benediction and ardent prayers 
for your success in the prosecution of your 
studies,* and for your own future health, 
prosperity, and happiness. 

•« Father of light and life, thou tk)od Su- 
preme, 

" O teach them what is good, teadi' Hiem 

Myself! 

" Save them from folly, vanity, and vice. 
From ev'ry low pursuit, and foed their 

souls 

" Witli knowledge, conscious peace, and 

virtue pure ; 
•* Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss !* 

The following-is a copy of the certificttK 

given : — 

** In testimony of the zeal and mdustry, 
with which A. B. has piu*sued, and the ho- 
nourable proficiency which he has attained 
in, the studies of Grammar, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Composition, Elocution, Natural His- 
tory, Geography, and Logic, in the Phila- 
delphia Academy, under my tuition, of 
which he has given proof, by a publiic exa- 
mination, this day. 

" And also, in testimony of my affectionate 
regard, and sincere wishes for his futun 
prosperity and usefulness, I have granted 
him these presents. Dated at Hiiladelphia, 
the thirty-first day of July, /inno Domini, 
1806. 

" J AS. ABERCROMBIE, D: D. 
** Director of th^ Philadslphia Acadcmg*^ 

Each of the following young gentlem^ 
received a Certificate; 

Jah£S J. Barclay^ 

Samuel M. Cohen, 

Roger Eddowes, 

T. William Freeman, , 

Henry Harrison, 

George W. Hockley, 

Joseph A. Maybin,. 

Jacob Nathan, • 

Thomas TRAquATR, 

Tobias" Wagner, 

Richard Willing, 

WiLLIAM W. YOUIW?.' ^ 
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[Oorau^ A period of four or five hours, in 
which we were indulged with the hasty 
perusal of « amsUl poHaon of Mr. Moore^ 
Aew poems, we tianscaibed as smny pages 
at possible to the amusement of our rea- 
ders. . We will not dehiy the pleasure that 
our iriends of sensibility and taste will de- 
rive from the following, by any expression 
of our own oi^nions or fedlings. Before 
4 Grecian tem{de, we will erect no clumsy 
pordi, hut-introduce at once the admiring' 
connoisteur.] 

. LOVE ANP REASON. 

Twas m the summer time so sweet. 
When hearts and flowers are both in sea- 
son. 

That— who of all the world, should meet. 

One early dawn but Love and Reason! 
Lo?e told his dream of yesternight. 

While Reaacm talk'd about the weather ; 
The mom, in sooth, was fair and bright. 

And on they took their way together. 
The boy in manly a gambol flew. 

While Reason, like a Juno, stalk'd. 
And from her portly figure threw 

A lengthen'd shadow as she walk'd. 
No wonder Love, as on they past. 

Should find that sunny morning chill, 
For,8till the shadow Reason cast 
. Fell on the boy, and cool'd him stift. 
hi vain he toied his wings^ to warm. 

Or fmd ft pathway not so dim. 
For still the maid's^gigantic form 

Would pass between the sun and him t 
** This must not be,** said little Love, 

** The sun was made for more than you," 
So, turning through a myrtle grove. 

He bade thet)cidy nymph adieu. 
Kow gifly roves the laughing boy 

0*er many a mead, by many a stream. 
In every breeze inhaling joy. 

And drinking bliss in every beam. 
From all the gardens, aU the bowers. 

He cull'dthe many sweets they shaded. 
And ate the fruits, and smell'd the flowers, 

T3I taste was gone, and odour faded! 
But now the sun, in pomp of noon, 

Look'd blazing o'er the parched plains, 
Alas ! the boy gre wlanguid soon. 

And fever thrill'd through all his veins ! 
The dew forsook his baby brow. 

No more with vivid bloom he smiPd — 
Oh! where was tranquil Reason now. 

To cast her shadow o'er the child? 
Beneath a green and aged palm. 

His foot at length for shelter turning. 
He saw the n3rmph reclining calm. 

With brow a« cool as his was burning. 
" Oh take me to that besom cold,'* 

in murmurs at her feet he said. 
And Reason op'd her garment's fold. 

And flung it' round his fever'd head. 



He felt her bosom's icy touch. 

And soon it luU'd his pulse lo rest ; 

F<* a£h ! the chill was quite too much. 
And Love expir'd on Reason's breast f 

SONG, BY THE 8AM£. 

The wreath you. wove, the wreath y&m w^e» 

Is fair — but oh! how £Eur! 
If Pity's hand had stsien firom Lo<re 

Ohe l^u£ to mingle th^ne. 
If every rose with gold were tied. 

Did gems fi>r dew drops fall. 
One faded leaf where Love had sigh'd 

Were sweetly worth them all. 
The wreatli you wove, the wreath you wove,. 

Our emblem well may be j 
Its bloom is yours, but hopeless Love 

Must keep its tears for me. 

VARIETY. 
Variety is charming. 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAn. 

A preacher, in a serpibn on repent- 
ance, in which he insisted that actions,, 
and not tears and pious exclamatton^ 
were the signs of a sincere repentance, 
concluded with this iUufttrative apo- 
logue A bird*<atcher having caught 
his prey, used to kill them by strang- 
ling them. In this action, he happened 
one day to hurt his finger, and shed 
tears in consequence. See, says a 
youngbird, he shews signs of pity upon 
us. Do not mind his weeping eyes^ 
replied an old bird, look at his bloody- 
hands. 

Some person having observed to 
fainous Jerome Bignon, that Rome was 
the mansion of piety : Very true, repli- 
ed Bignon, but Piety resembles some 
other great personages, who are never 
at home, 

THE WISH ACCOMPLISHED. 
From the French. 
Twas spring, when from his pregnant wifi* 

For distant lands poor Lubin parted. 
And, as he lov'd her more than life. 

The swain was almost broken-hearted. 
Gazing delighted on her charms. 
May heaven, he cried, sweet spouse, re- 
store 

Thee safely to my longing arms 
As now thou art, I ask no more. 

Nor was his fond petition spum*d. 
Benignant heaven consenting smil'd, 

A twelve -month past he home retum'd, 
And f<yund his darling wife— with child. 
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^ For the Port Folio. 

line;s 

ADDRESSED TO MRS* AND MISS H* 
See, where to its maternal stem 

Yon filial floweret fondly clings ! 
The poet's sweet unconscious theme, 

And heedless of the lay he sing^. 
More fragrant far that parent bush 

Than flowery Hybla*s scented gale. 
And brighter far that floVret's blush 

Than May's first moming^s dew-gemm*d 
veil. 

And shall some blest triumphant swain 

(How blest ! how more than doikbly blest!) 
Win this wild eiyipress of the plain. 

And wear it on his raptur'd breast ? 
Were I— but, ah, no cuhur'd plains, 

Nor gardens for such sweets I bo^t. 
My locKS are drench'd with driving rains> 

Nor hous'd my head from winter's frost. 
'Tis mine, uncottaged and unclad. 

Chill storms, with purpled breast, to 
brave. 

And struggling onward, faint and sad. 
To sink into my home, the grave. 

Yet still, thus humble and remote, 
I, sure, may view a flower so fair. 

And bless the too distinguish'd Ipt, 
That bids me breathe the ambient air. 
Augwt 30, 1790. 

TO A LADY SEEN WEEPING OVER THE 
SICK-BED OF A PARENT. 

Bright are the pearls that pave the way. 

Where in their cars the sea-nymphs gHde ; 
Bright bursts the day-star from the sea, 

In silver torrents streaming wide. 
B^ght is the glory-streaming wreath 

That o'er the brow of genius nods. 
Bright is the hero's fame in death 

Enroll'd amongst th' imn^ortfl gods : 
But brighter far the filial tear 

That o'er the cheek of beauty streams. 
Than ocean's gems, or stars appear. 

Or radiant glory's brightest beams. 
Yes ! tho* when first I heard thy name 

The sound sunk de^p into my heart, 
And while thy charms were told by fame, 

I fear'd— I felt, the future dart ; 
Had I not seen thee anguish'd, shed 

Thy sorrows o'er a parent's pain. 
And grief its gradual paleness spread. 

Where health had held her rosy reign ; 



Perhaps, within tiiis bleeding breast, 
Of hopes aad fears the warring train 

Had throbb'd themselves to final rest. 
Nor I still wearied heaven in vam. 



EPIGRAMS. 

II est civil, accostable, 
Doux, b'enin, courtois, affable, 
Et le bon Pr^lat, en somme, 
Merite d'etre honn^te homme. 

IMITATED, 

Aurelio's easy of access. 

Mild in his temper, and a man 

That's ever ready to profess 
To do us all the g(K>d he can; 

With qualities so much in vogue, 

I wish he were not such a rogue. 

STREPHON AND LAURA. 

Strep. Qanst thou behold those violets, 
^ Insensible, my fair. 
Die on that bed, and all their sweets 
Evaporate in air ? 
Lau. Where would you have them die ? 
Strep. O, there. 

My Laura, I desire. 
There let them spend their sweet* 
^ ness — where 
I could myself expire. 

love's DRUMMER DEAD. 

, I lov'd you once, for you had charms> 
But now those charms are fled. 
My bosom beats no more alarms. 
For why— -the drummer 's dead. 

As Dick and Bet at supper sat. 

Allowance being small ; 
She and her child of meat's beguil'd, . 

Her husband seiz*d it all. 
And having done, cried, here's the bone. 

And, Bet, thou may'st it pick I — 
This child, said Bet, thou ne'er didst get» 

So pick that bone, my Dick. 

When hunters, attending the arch-bishop's 
door, 

Accosted each other with cheat, bitch, and 

whore ; 

I noted the drabs, and, considering the place. 
Concluded 'twas plain that they wanted— 
Grace. 
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" 4hc inqukre the names of conquered 
kings, 

W mountaips, rivers, and their hidden 
springs ; 

Answer to all ^hou know'st; and if need be. 
Of thii^ unknown, seem to speak know- 

inglyi . , 
This is Euphrf^s ciowa'd with ree4s, and 
there 

Flows the swid Tigris with his sea-green 
hair. • ' 

Inventne w names of things tmknown before. 
Call this Acmexiia, that the Caspian shore : 
Call this a Hede, and that a Parthian youtl^ 
Talk probably— no matter for the truth." 

Dear Saukter, 

OVID'S lesson is not yet £orgotten. 
Could his shade revisit for a mo- 
me^ ouciqueer planet, he would find 
more thaii toe {>uptl practising his pre- 
cep^s^'Wli'ether they succeed among 
tbe ladies as well as their predeceases 
i» a question which gallantry forbids 
iiwi^lo discuss. 

What recalled to my mind the lines 
^bfefc are prefixed to this paper, was 
I Ifitely-made to a gentleman 
wbdse, wealtb. and taste have enabled 
bim to collect a number of fine pictures. 

Smatter-was die party,' and* 
amused me-bf tfeeaccounes he gkveliis 
mistresff-of th^^rlous paintings in the 
«>lteeti^i.-^Re«*eils, Titkn, Cfcido ^hd 
Rafeelle, fiUdd< hkiinoutli with *!cla-: 



mation and his fair auditor with amaze-* 
ment at his judicious and acute re- 
marks ; he modestly replied to some of 
her compliments that a man who had 
seen aU the lamous paintings and statues 
in Europe, could not avoid j^icking up 
some little knowledge and taste in 
fine arts.'* 

Our beau proved to be as well versed 
in politics as in psdnting.-T-Mirajida's 
schemes he knew from a source of un* 
questionable authenticity, and he saw 
as plainly as most folk into the view^ 
of the Spanish court. Music was his 
forte.— .T09 polite to censure the ladies 
at the piano ; he confessed that Si^-* 
fonia's voice v/as powerful, but that one 
false note would mar the finest har- 
mony. — Poetry he sometimes quoted, 
and even confessed himself an occa-' 
sional scribbler. In a word, the agree- 
able coxcomb was ignorant of nothing. 
Miss Sylvia was flattered by the atten- 
tion of fashionable a filjilo^ofiher^ j^nd 
I am since informed has promised him 
her hand. I am afraid, when some six- 
Weeks of wedlock have worn off the 
gloss f^om his matrimonial livery, she 
will find Smatter " a good sort of 'a 
man," who scarcely knows a print from 
a painting,— whose ears can ' hardly 
distinguish discord fron> harmony 
and whose knowledge of Belles Lettres 
is certainly improved since a lady con- 
vinced him thajt Shakspeare is not a 
translation from the French. 

As your predecessor the Spectator* 
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has hoiwM^bly noticed a mode of coutt- 
ship very similar to that of which I have 
attempted a sketch, you may perhaps 
be induced to recommend the plan, 
with such improvements as you may 
think proper, to your juvenile corres- 
pondents; particularly since the spirit 
of the times appears so opposed to flat- 
tery, that my Lord Chesterfield retains 
BO advocate. As the doctrine of the 
Old School seems sinking into neglect, 
possibly you may have liberality enough 
to adopt the new plan. 

I remain, dear Saunter, 

Your old and assured friend, 
DECIUS. 



For the Fort FoUoy 

BIOGRAPHY. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 

; CUMBERLAND. 

The literary world have lately been 
gratified by a work of much merit, en- 
titied, " Memoirs of Richard Cumber- 
land,'* written by himsielf. It is not the 
intention of the present writer to satisfy 
cuHosity with regard to this publica- 
ticMi, but merely by ^ sketch of the life 
and writings of the man, to incite to an 
examination of the wwk itself : and 
whether the object of the reader be en- 
tertainment or instruction, he will be 
anoply gratified. 

The family of Cumberland was an- 
tient and respectable, among whom he 
could reckon Bishop Cumberland, and 
the famous critic and classical scholar 
Bcntiey. 

Cumberland was born in the year 
1732, at Cambridge. His Infancy was 
not distinguished by any remarkable 
trsut of genius, but the boy soon began 
to evince what the man would be* He 
•was put to school to Kinsman^, then 
l^hly esteen^ed fis a teacher and a man 
of literature. Kinsman soon observed 
uncommon talents in his pi^il, and by 
a well timed reprimand for his negli- 
gence of the duties of the school, ex- 
cited in his bosom those sparks of emu- 
^ti<»] which were soon to be kindled 
into a flame, that led him to surpass all 
his companions, both in the number and 
<fifficulty of his attaininents. From this 



school he was removed to Westminster, 
and shortly aftei* became a' member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in hi* 
fourteenth year. The two first years 
at the University he was suffered to 
spend as inclination or fancy sug- 
gested, being almost entirely neglect- 
ed by his professors. The study of the 
ancient classics was his darling passion, 
and to this he now gave himself up 
without restraint. However, he did not 
remain long unnoticed, but by the dis- 
play of his acquisitions attracted the at- 
tention of the professors, and from that 
time he went on daily adding to his 
stock of mformation, and constantly re- 
ceiving new rewards and honors. 

From this envied situation hie w?is 
called to be private secretary to Lord 
Halifa:^> a statipn which he long occu- 
pied with little advantage, and without 
hopes of promotion. But his time was 
not altogether taken up by the dutiesbf 
his office, he could yet attend to his ik- 
vourite pursuits, and had the happiness 
to form some valuable acquaintance, 
^ among the number of which was Dod- 
dington, a man of many accomplish- 
ments, possessing genuine politeness, 
and adding to these attractions a per- 
fect knowledge of ancient and modem 
liters^reu 

About this time Cumberland com- 
xnenced author: his first production 
was a drama entitled the " Banishment 
of Cicero," which, though it never has 
appeared on the stage,' seems to have 
possessed merit enough to charm iu 
the closet, and clearly to evince his ge- 
nius for this species of writing* and in- 
dicate his future success. As hi^ cha- 
racter as an author will be considered 
at large in the sequel, this work is 
merely mentioned here as the first 
which he gave to the public. 

He now paid frequent visits to his 
&tber, who resided in Ireland, and be- 
ing disappointed in his hopes , of pro- 
motion under the patronage of HaiU&x, 
who unaccountably treated him with 
entire neglect, began to conceive more 
serious ideas of writing for the public^ 
and paiticularly for the stage. The 
knowledge he ob^ned.of the Irish cha- 
cacter while v€;aide|it,^i|ipng them bas^ 
been well dlsplaye4 xn many of the pef- 
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sonages of his dramas, especially in 
Aait of OTlaheity in the " West In- 

The play of the West Indian intro- 
duced our author to the nbtice and re- 
gard of Garrick, and many of the other 
worthies of the day, among whom were 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Jeny«3, 
Foote, Goldsmith, Johnson and others. 

Shortly after the period of which we 
now speak died the Earl of Halifax, and 
in his successor. Lord Germain, Cum- 
berland found a patron and a friend, and 
one who continued his Jiind efSices 
while life remained. 

At this time the acceptance of a com- 
missibn under government carried him 
into Spain. The object of this com- 
mission was unsuccessful, and it may 
perhaps be attributed to this circum- 
stance that his laborious services were 
^suffered to go unrewarded. But though 
his pecuniary affairs were thus shame- 
fully neglected, and" the money ex- 
pended from his private purse but 
partially reimbursed by government, 
still he reaped no inconsiderable advan- 
tage from his mission. It was during 
Bs stay in Spain, from the opportu- 
nity he had of viewing the vast collec- 
tion of paintings in the Escurial, and 
from information obtained in conversa- 
tion with men of talents and character, 
that he first conceived the idea of writ- 
ing his " Anecdotes of eminent Pain- 
ters in Spain.*' 

After being recalled to his country, 
and dismissed from office, his leisure 
afforded him sufficient opportunity to 
devote himself to literary pursuits, a 
passion which he still cherished with 
unabated ardour. 

Though unsuccessful in his public 
capacity, in his private relations he was 
blessed with much happiness, and in 
the company of an amiable woman, 
surrounded by promising children, his 
chagrin and disappointment was of 
short continuance, and here he enjoyed 
those comforts so rarely affbttied in 
public life. 

- Cumberland must now be considered 
ia that light in whifch he attracts most 
regard, as an author; and in this view 
he may be reglEirded as equal to, and 
even excelling, the greatest of his con- 



temporaries, whether as a poet, an 
essayist, a novelist, or as a miscella- 
neous writer. 

He may be considered as an epic 
and as a.dnunatic poet. 

As an epic poet his fame depends 
upon hid " Calvary, or the Death of 
Christ." Though for this the laurel 
wreath has not yet been awarded him, 
and though the critics have hesitated in 
deciding vtpon its merits, yet he un- 
doybtedly deserves the first, and will 
obtain thd unqualified praises of the 
latter, when the public c^inion, to 
whose answers and applauses they too 
frequently conform their own, shall be 
more thoroughly established and gene- 
rally known. The versification of this 
poem resembles that of Paradise Lost; 
and if he has never happily e(jualled the 
sublime ^Sights of Milton, neither has 
he descended so low, but maintains 
throughout a certain equability, which, 
though it may not astonish, never fails 
to charm. 

But whatever may be his merits as 
an epic, certainly aB a dramatic, poet he 
holds a first rank, and some of his com- 
positions in this line stand unrivalled J 
his*** West-Indian," as a single piece, 
has perhaps met as great applause on 
the sta^^e, and as high commendations 
in the closet, as any which the art has 
ever produced. He has not only ex- 
celled in the superiority, but in the 
number of his dramas, many of which 
remun yet unpublished. It vnll be 
useless and almost impossible in this 
short sl^etch to notice them all, but 
among those which are known, to the 
literary world, which find a place in the 
library of the gentleman and the scho- 
lar, and which maintain, and will con- 
tinue to maintain their character on the 
stage, are The Brothers, Battle of 
Hexam, Jew, Carmelite, Natural Son, 
First Love, Wheel of Fortune, &c. &c. 
These are only some of the principal 
ones, others yet remain of equal me- 
rit, but so well known' to the polite rea- 
der, that ihention of them is unneces- 
sary ; neither do I wish to detain the 
attention by remarks on these ; suffice 
it to say, whether we consider the mo- 
I rality of the design, the propriety of 
j the plot, the true representation of cha- 
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racter, oi* tfie execution in general^ they 
must be ever esteemed elegant com- 
positions, and choice entertainments 
for the lover of^he stage. 

Having considered Cumberland as a 
poet, and in that character excelling* in 
two of the highest species of his art, 
we now proceed to view him as a prose 
writer, in which light he presents him- 
self as 9^, novelist, essayist, and bio- 
grapher. 

He is known as a novelist by his 
« Arundel," and « Henry." Of the 
first neither much can be said in praise^ 
XiOT to its discredit. If it has afforded 
amusement, without injuring the cause 
of morality, it amyears to have answered 
the intention of the author, who can- 
didly confesses he bestowed little care 
or pains upon it. It however possesses 
considerable meyit, and is far before 
the similar productions of the day : he 
who reads it will not regret the time 
so spent. His Henry is perhaps little 
inferior to the first novels of that class, 
and will rank next after the admirable 
productions of Fielding and Smollett. 
He' had Tom Jones for his models and 
how near he has approached, how far 
he has equalled, and in what respects 
he has excelled his original, will be 
best seen by a perusal oi the work it- 
self. If care and attention to the po- 
lishing and con^ction of a work for two 
years, by an acknowledged" master of 
nne writing, be any recommendation, 
this surely deserves it, Cumberland 
himself declares that he laboured more 
in the finishing and- perfecting of this, 
than of any of his numerous works yet 
published. It may be added that the 
characters of Zachary Cawdle and EzC' 
jdel Daw are truly original. 

As an essayist the character of our 
author is well established, and his " Ob- 
server" may challenge the admiration 
of the lovers of Steele and Addison.— 
The style is easy and equal throughout, 
and the review of the literary age of 
Greece, and the Athenian stage, will 
be read, while a taste for elegant writing 
and correct criticism remains among 
us. These essays are incorporated in- 
to the late edition of the " British Es- 
sayists" by Chalmers, and must be con- 
eidpred a valuable addition, as they are 



in point of style a medium between the 
elegant though laboured speculations 
of Addison, the profoimd though tur- 
gid ones of Johnson. 

As a Biographer he is entitled to 
much praise, and that of a peculiar na- 
ture, not only of having written well 
the lives of others, but of having given 
a correct, and according to circumstan- 
ces an impartial account of his own life* 
He appears as the biographer of others 
in his " Anecdotes of Eminent Pain- 
ters in Spain." In this work there i^ 
much original matter, a fund of enter- 
tainment, and to the curious abundant 
information. Perhaps the work may 
not be generally read, because the cha- 
racters are unknown, or that few desire 
to know them ; but he who reads it 
will be grateful to the writer, and will 
not be contented with a single perusal. 

He is to be considered also as his ovm 
biographer ; a task indeed difficult, but 
which he has executed with seeming fi- 
delity. From the age in which he has 
lived, the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed, and his extensive 
acquaintance among the worthies of his 
day, he has been enabled to convey 
many anecdotes, and much information 
which could scarcely be known to any 
but himself. The worjt is now before 
the public, and although criticism might 
find room for exercise, yet it deserves 
so much praise as a whole, that it woul(| 
be petulant -to censure particul^ paiis. 

In jdl the various views in which I 
have presented our author he has ap- 
peared as an original writer ; one wor^ 
of him as a Translator. He has' so 
justly preserved the spirit of Aristo- 
phanes in his translation of the cele- 
brated comedy of the " Clouds," tha^ 
it has been the universal opinion among 
the British Critics, that none was so 
capable of giving a complete version o^ 
the works of the Grefcian Oramatist^ 
and the desire that he would undertake 
it has been frequently suggested to 
him, by men of the first talents in Eng^ 
land. 

This worthjr man and distinguished 
author has arrived at that age when ex- 
ertion must soon, be over; indeed i% 
seems now to be his intention to cor-j 
rect and prepare fbr the |)rcs8 the hu- 
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mcrous works which he has written^ 
that yet remain unpublished) rather 
than to produce mm ones ; and when 
they shall be added to those already be- 
fore the public, we may truly say that 
seldom has one man appeared, whose 
writings have been so numerous, that 
has written so well. 

Fdr the Port Folio. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

the attention of the lovers of poetry 
has been recently attracted by an ode 
to the river, Sampit and several other 
fugitive pieces published in our late 
numbers. These brilliant wild flowers 
of our own wilderness deserve trans- 
planting; and we are happy to under- 
stand tihat Mr. J. Osbom, a very re- 
spectable bookseller at New- York, pro- 
poses to publish a volume of poems by 
the late William M. Johnson, with 
soipe account of the author's life. 

Our respect for the Editor of this 
work, and our conviction of the talents 
of the poet of whose posthumous lays 
he is the guardian, create an anxious 
wish that Mr. Osborn be encouraged 
in the publication, and that the shade of 
the departed bard may hover delighted 
over his protected fame, 

that second life in other's breath. 
The estate, which wits inherit— (i^er death 

For the Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 
"Mr. Gldschool, 

If. I appear to have abused the leisure, (H* 
which, in the last letter 1 had the honour of 
addressing- to you, I acknowled^d the re- 
storation, and g-ave you some reason to 
reckon upon the fruit, I must intreat you to 
consider, for a moment, some recent public 
f^>enti, weU calculated to engage the attention 
of one, .who, like myself, is willing, in the 
g^ip of the town, to cheat away hours of 
ahxiety, wearisome expectation and hope de- 
fined; weU calculated, I might add, if not to 
occupy, to appal and benumb the faculties of 
jny man, and more especially, of a stranger 
in your city, like myself 

Si^, eogaged and diverted, as it is natural 
to suppose you, by the pleasures ^d the 
cares oftetters, still you cannot so soon have 
forgot, that we had but breathed again, after * 
*he tearing we received from the Newton- 
prophet, when we were overwhelmed with 



iqjprehensions, concerning the Total £clit)se 
\ and an earthquake and a volcanic explosion! 
Well sir, the infant-seer had been misunder- 
stood by the mitlwii^* and the nurse, a cir- 
cumstance not so very exfraordinary, sinci 
it lisped its prophedies at th'ee days old: it 
said, we"' must conclude, 'that the world 
would be at an end with itself, on th^ day 
reported; and not, that the world itsen 
would be at an end. Be tliis as it may, th^ 
prophet, we heard,' died, 'ahd the^ worlds 
alas ! I'emiined, - ttf .abide'^the terrors of the 
eclipse. We forgot, that t6 ecHpse is not to 
extinguish ; and had to lears, that thft ftuu 
would continue to shine, in spite of all the 
moons in the universe, iuid<^all the naooa- 
struck. But, total darkness was not the 
worst object of our fears. We, expected to 
be swallowed up by an earthquake in Cald- 
bria, or buried beneath the lava of Vesuvius. 
Even here, however, we have been disap- 
pointed ; and no w (I am sorry for how pos- 
sibly short a season !) we ihig^ht have allowed 
ourselves a little peace, but that a new af- 
fliction has visited us, under whicfi, with 
their nine hvcs, our verj"^ cats faint avjay ! 

You are well aware, Mr. Oldschool, thaj 
I allude to the vjorms, or caterpillars, which^ 
as it is said, threaten, from every Lombardy- 
poplar tree, the lives of your fellow-citi- 
zens. Without ridiculihg notions that have 
their reasonable basis in the natural proper- 
ties of things, and which, whether true or 
false, deserve attention, I may be allowed to 
smile at cats, who Jaint atvay, and at ladies', 
'whose arms svjell on beingmerely grazed by a 
caterpillar, in its fall. For the rest, I shatl 
submit two remarks ; the first, that the num- 
ber of caterpillars, of whatever kind, is in- 
conceivably great in the poplar-trees of this 
city, though not more so than I have com;, 
monly observed in vegetables that grow 
among houses, and in confined situations ; a 
phenomenon- which must be attributed to 
the superior heat of the atmosphere, and tp 
the want of those salutary gusts of win^ 
which are enjoyed in more exposed situa- 
tions : secondly, it ought to be remembered, 
that though a venomous caterpillar (for it has 
been . shown and described to me a cater- 
pillar) is what may, without great violence, 
be supposed ; yet, hitherto, that whole class 
of insects, destructive as it is to the vegeta^- 
ble world, has been, found to be perfectly 
harmless to the animal. — I shall risk even a 
third observation, that, as far as I can recol- 
lect, there is no previous instance of sL ve- 
.nomous animal, the food of which is vegeta- 
ble. That highly corrosive acid, which we 
caU a virus, appears to be invariably the pro'- 
duct of animal combination. It is cuHoUM 
too, that the poison of this caterpillar, froip 
its causing a cat to faint aviay, thoitgh ive 
are not informed of any such consequence ih 
the lady, must be understood to act upon the 
nervous System. * 
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But, while t am adventuring into physics, 
I ought to be describing to you the paraly- 
sing effects of this new panic on our corres- 
pondence. I ought to tell you with what 
caution I shun the shade of a Lombardy- 
poplar, this Bohan-Upas at our doors, this 
tree of Philadelphia, the bite of whose in- 
sects is more to be dreaded than tlie scent 
of th*e flo wjers of tliat of Helicon ; for the lat- 
ter can be dangerous only to those aspiring 
geniuses who climb old poetic mountains, 
while the latter < might spoils God knows, 
the least poetic brains !' 

^ Est etiam in mag^s Heliconis montibus ar- 
bos, 

Flores odore hominera tetro consueta ne- 
care. 

Above all, I ought to tell you, from what 
cause, amid the alternate languors of ninety- 
five degrees of Farenheit, and alarms of pro- 
phecies, eclipses, earthquakes, burning lava 
and catei*pillars, I break, at length, the si- 
lence in whicJi I have persevered, and be- 
come a candidate, for a place — in the Port 
Folio. 

In one of your periodical publications ^of 
the north, or of tfie south, no matter) I ob- 
lierve an attempt to convict, of inmfferahle 
vanity, the author of the Piu-suits of Litera- 
ture. That vanity is really a foible of this 
author's, I, for one, am not disposed to deny ; 
but, because it is usual with mankind to 
praise or condemn without discrimination, I 
apprehend that it may be useful to meet this 
charge with some display of those virtues 
by which the imputed vanity is counterba- 
lanced. Without such an interference, on 
the part of the friends and admirers of the 
satirist, the cry of vanity may be so success- 
fully raised against him, as to bring the 
whole of his labours into contempt. To the 
impulse of this sentiment you are to ascribe 
my present writing. 

I confess, sir, that, had it been my part 
to adduce proofs of vanity, in the author of 
the Pursuits of Literature, the work abounds 
with passages on which I should have 
])lacQd more reliance than on several of 
those selected by the critic to whom I re- 
ply: and though, on the one hand, since I 
admit the fact, it might appear of no impor- 
tance to dispute the evidence j on the oAer, 
tTie contrary is obvious: for, we ought to 
di^ingiush between what is, and what is 
not vanity, and avoid confounding two things 
80 different in their nature, as vanity and an 
honourable self-confidence.^ 

I do not refer it to vanity, that an author 
asserts thfe justice of his sentiments, and the 
hig^ character of his cause : these are points 
on which he ought to entertain the most in- 
timate conviction, and which he may fairly 
and usefully press upon his reader : but, I 
do ascribe it to vanity, when the talents he 
has employed in lus book, or the talents he 



has left unemployed, become the topics 6f 
his pen. — Consistently with thesfc opmMJtis, 
I cannot regard it as the consequence of 
vanity, that the author of the Pursuits of Li- 
terature, in his Introductory^ Letter, as 
quoted by his accusers, has said, } I am ih- 
« deed confident, that, wheYi all Uie personal 

* objects of my praise or censure shall have 

* passed from the scene, this work will be 

* found to contain principles of government, 

* polity, religion, morality, educsLtion, critl- 
« cism, poetry, and literature, worthy of be- 

* ing transmitted to another ag^ and, still 
less, that he has thus concluded the Prefllce 
to the Second Dialogue : ' I offer this con- 

* tinuation of the poem to my readers, not 

* without the spirit of a writer who has cn- 

* deavoured well. I will also, upon reflec- 

* tion, add the words of a man, not to be ^ 
'named on such an occasion, "I- do not 
** look to be asked wherefore I wrote this 
•* book ; it being no difficulty to answer, 
** that I did it to those ends which the best 
** men propose to themselves when they 
" write." — Is it possible, Mr. Oldschool, 
amid all the cant of this canting world, amid 
even that cant of humility which, in some 
parts, infects our time, and threatens the 
loss of eveiy thing that elevates the human 
character; is it possible, that we are to be 
taught to be so humble as not to emulate 
those end* vshich the best men propose to them- 
selves ? 

It is uncandid to found a charge of vanity 
on the expressions, * Privacy is my lot. Be i 

* it so ; it is the soil in which learning and 
' reflection strike the deepest' To say, that 
privacy is a good soil, is not the same thing 
as to say, that every private man is a flou- 
rishing plant. Very far too, is the following 
from vanity ; it is something better : * I de- 

* liver it [his work] as a literary manifesto 
' to this kingdom, in a season unpropitiogs 

* to learning or to poetry, in a day of dark- 

* ness and of thick gloominess, and in an 
« hour of turbulence, of terror, and of unccr- 
' tainty.' 

Another passage, occurring in the same . 
preface, is also produced, as being fraught 
with vanity : * I profess myself convinced, 
' and therefore I have written. I entered 

* the sanctuary ofthe Hebrews, and I heard 
' the voice of their prophet : Credidi, propter 
' quod locutus sum: tiiis was the voice which 
« I heard ; and it was a voice, as Milton 

* would express it, thundering out of Sion. 

* Under this persuasion and conviction, I 
« will say of this work, there is in it but one 

* hand, and one intention. It will be idle pi 

* conjecture concerning the author, and roo^ 

* than foolish to be very inquisitive. To my 

* adversaries, I have nothing to reply. • i 

* never will reply. I could, with the most 
' perfect charity, sing a requiem over their 

* deceased criticisms, if I were master of 

* what Statius calls the Exequiale 
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^ eamenque tninoribus umbrit utile.* Those 
* whom I wished to please, I have pleased. 
*If I have diffused any light, it is from a 
'single orb,' whcAer temperate in the ho- 
*rizon, or blazing in the meridian. If I 
' culminate at all, it is from the equator.' 

In all the former part of this passage, I 
discover no vanity ; but, in the conclusion, 
that petty anxiety, upon a certain point, is 
betrayed, the reiteration of which is sacon- 
spicuous thoi^out the notes and prefaces : 
' If I have dimised any light, it is from a 
iingU orb.* It would be tedious to inquire, 
how often, or in how many different shapes, 
this proposition is repeated. It is scarcely 
too much to say, that there is not a single 
truth concerning the establishment of which 
]ibe author appears more eager, or in the 
i Wf ^i r t ion of which he employs more elabo- 
N|Ee language. No further off than in the 
iS^eding page, not twenty lines above, we 
have the following impressive asseverations : 

* My j&oem, and all, and each, of the notes to 

* it, were written without any co-operation 

* whatever. I expect the fullest assent and 

* credit to this my solemn assertion. I ex- 

* pect it, because I speak the truth.' ' 

I call this a petty anxiety ; a paltry jea- 
lousy ef literary fame ; a solicitude for the 
gkay rather than the success of the under- 
[ taking: that good is to be done, is a consi- 
I deration that appears to engross the author 
I less than his own claim to the doing it. He 
is not so much concerned to have it said, it 
h done, as that he did it. This is a mean 
sentiment ; it is a natural one enough ; but 
the author should have kept it to himself 
The best apologfy, for taking much trouble 
to have it believed that that there is in the 
work but one hand, must be the wish to in- 
culcate the persuasion that there is in it but 
«ne intention ; the worst defence, is that set 
up by the author, in his final note : < If I 
'sought personal fame^ my motive is still 
*. more visionary. No man can account fpr it. 

* He that loved fame best, said of it, yust 

* vihat you hear, you have. 1 am whoUy un- 
' known.* Was the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature deaf to his fame ? Did nothing 
reach him, in « the loopholes of retreat?' 
Had he no friend ; no friend, in whose eyes 
he could read his triumphs? Did he read 
them in no book ? It is absurd to say, that 
no man could account for his conduct, if he 
^ght personal fame. He might not be in« 
sensible to its solitary enjoyment; he was 
accustomed to the pleasures to be enjoyed 

t solitude; and, is self-contemplation, is 
If-complacency, not in the list of those 
pleasures ? To make an end of so needless 
an argument, let me ask, if the anticipation 
of posthumous fame be fdso an unaccounta- 



* That funeral dirge, that strain ivhich afi- 
peases the mnor shades.' Stat. Theb. t. Vl. 
V.123. 
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ble motive? It is seldom safe to speak of 
ourselves, at all. He that beg^s with tel- 
ling us that he is not an egotist, common- 
ly ends by convincing that he is: What 
pity, that this author could not feel a little of 
that lofty indifference which he so liberally 
attributes to * persons of higher minds and 

* of more exalted principles, who have die 

* spirit to understand, and the patience to 

< consider, th^ nature and the labour of hi* 
'work!' 

* Such persons xsUl be satisjied, if the ^eap 
cause of mankind, of regulated society, of reli- 
gion, of government arid cf good manners, is- 
attempted to be maintained luith strength and 
V)ith the application of learning. To them it is 
a mxitter of very little, or rather^ of no mo- 
ment at all, by vihom it is effected. They 
can scarcely have a transitory question to make 
on the subject.* I cannot blame the author 
for having indulged in so much self-regard as 
to make a distinct claim to the vshole merit 
of his book; but, having once made it, a 
mind of greater expansion would have be^a 
perturbed no more. 

But, exclusively of his ambition to pos- 
sess the whole reputation of the intention or 
principles, of his book, the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature ia supposed to set 
a high value on his own literary, and 
especially his own poetical talents. In a 
critic, to betray a sentiment of this' nature 
were to be, in the last degree, unwise. A 
critic necessarily pretends to judgment; but, 
of talents, he should abandon the reputation 
to the winds. He should never discover 
himself to be the rival of those of whom he 
assumes to be the judge. ' i am -satisfied 
however, that in the sentence in which this 
author is thou^t to claim the liighest ho- 
nours of English poesy, his meaning, which, 
perhaps, is not clearly expressed, is also not 
understood: * I offer the poetiy to those 

* who are conversant with Ae strength, .sito^ 

* plicity and dignity of Dryden and Pope, 

< and Uiem alone.' Here the author might 
as easily, and, I think more justly, be sup- 
posed to intend, rather a criticism on con- 
temporary poets, than a panegyric on him- 
self He would say, that he oners hit poe- 
try to those whose judgment i& formed upon 
the strength, simplicity and <iignity ©f Dry- 
den and Pope, and is indifferent to, or even, 
desirous of, the censure of those who, ad- 
miring the more flowery versifiers of the- 
age, might disapprove it, simply beeaus© 
they had lost the relidi for the beauties of a 
better tchooK It cannot be vanity in a poet 
to say, that he follows Dryden and Pope, 
haud passibus tequis ; and this, the whole of 
this, and no more than this, appears to me 
to be said or implied by the author of tlie 
Pursuits of Literature. 

I rejoice that, arrived at the bottom of 
my paper, I have the g^d fbrtune to con- 
clude with so.Tc slight tcken of a disposi- . 
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tion^to 4$f<^9d: my 9^thor« to vhp^e faults I 

neither am, nor have affected to be blind. 
I shall send another letter, on tl^e. he^ls 
of this, in wliich I hope to do still more 
justice to a writer of great talents, and no 
less uprightness and liberality; and who, 
in son^e 'sort, has identified lys cause with 
that of which he is thp strong and zealous 
supporter. 

Metoicos, 

^ • 

l^or the ' Pert folU. 

[During the reign of the French I^irectory, 
it may be remembered that the English 
Ministers were sufficiently absurd to send 

'X.ord Malmesbury as a mendicant for 
peace at the gates of Cannibal Castle, The 
numiliating issue of that embassy is well 
know^n, and w^s followed up by Pitt's fa- 
mous declaration. Edmund Burke, who 
most ardently wished that this state paper 
should be seconded by the sword, tnus 
ardently expresses his just desire. It is 
confidently asserted, and it is generally 
believed,- th^.t|ie ai^cients have left us 
morsels of eloquence of so exquisite a cha- 

■ racter, that nothing in modei^ times is 
left but to admire and to despair. I am 
not yet persuaded that this is universally 
true. Ii I wished to give a mere English 

* scholar a vivid idea of Cicero's best man- 
ner, I would call his attention to this frag- 
ment of Burke. I know nothing more co- 
pious, nothing more nervous, nothing more 
impassioned, nothing more beautiful in 
any of the Roman orations. J 

" After such an elaborate display had 
been made of the injustice and inso- 
lence of an enemy, who seems to have 
been irritated by every one of the means 
which had been commoQly used with 
effect to soothe the rage of imtempe- 
rate power, 'the natural result would be 
that the scabbard in ivJiich we in vain 
attemfited to filunge our sword should 
have been thrown away with scorn. It 
would have been natural that, rising in 
the fulness of their might, insulted Ma- 
jesty, despised Dignity, violated Justice, 
rejected Supplication, and Patience, 
goaded into fury, would have poured 
out all the length of the reins upon all 
the wrath which they had so long re- 
strained. It might have been expected 
that, emulous of the glory of the arch- 
duke Charles, the youthful hero in alli- 
ance with himj touched by the example 
of what one man, well formed and well 
placed, may do in the most desperate 
biate of affairs, convinced there is a 



T FOLia 

cQurage of Hl^ cabinet'?' full as po^eiv 
ful, arii ffir less vulgar than that of the 
field, our minister would have changed 
the whole line of that unprosperous 
prudence which hitherto had produced 
^11 the effects of the blindest temerity. 
If he found his situation full of danger, 
and I do jiot deny that it is perilous in 
the extreme, he must feel that it is also 
fiifl of glory ; and that he if placed on a 
stage, than which no muse of fire that 
had ascended the highest heaVen of in- 
vention could imagine any thing more 
awful and august. It was hoped that 
in this swelling scene, in which he 
moved with some of the first potentates 1 
of Europe for his fellow actors, and with 
so many of the rest for the anxious 
spectators of a part, which, as he plays 
it, determines for ever their destiny and 
his own, like Ulysses in the unravellingj I 
point of the epic story, he would have j 
thrown off his patience and his rags to-: 
gether ; ^d, stripped of unworthjr dis- | 
guises, he would have stood forth in the | 
form and in the attitude of a hero. On | 
that day, it was thought he would have 
assumed the port of Mars; that he 
would bid to be brought forth from their j 
hideous kennel, where his scrupulous | 
tenderness had so lo®g immured them, 
those impatient dogs of war, whose 
fierce regards affright even the Mini- 
ster of Vengeance, who feeds them 
that he would let them loose in famine,^ 
fever, plagues and death upon a guilty, 
race^ to whose frame, and to all whose 
habit. Order, Peace, Religion and Vir- 
tue are alien and abhorrent. It was ex- 
pected that he would at last have 
thought of active and effectual war : that 
he would no longer amuse the British 
Lion in the chase of Mice and Rata : that 
he would no longer employ the whole 



♦ This is a great truth, expressed with all 
the powers of its admirable author. Would 
to God tliat tlie statesmen of America had 
always recognized it, and acted strenuously 
in its spirit. Perhaps, if this politic valounft. 
had been displayed, we should hot have beei^ 
depressed at homfe and disgraced abroad, 
we should not fiave disbanded the forces* of 
Federalism, and, under a sordid, abject, aiid 
humiliating system, condemned ourselves t« 
creep upon our bellies and cat the Wlc dust 
of Democracy, 
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naval poiwet of Great Britain, once tbe 
terror of the world, to prey upon the 
muerable remains qf a fieddUng commerce, 
which the enemy did npt regard, and 
from which none could profit. It was 
expected that h|e would have re-asserted 
the justice of his cause, that he would 
hare re-animated whatever remained to 
him of his allies, and endeavoured to 
recover th<Be whom their fears had 
led astray ; that he would have rekindled 
the martial ardour of his citizens ; that 
he would have held out to them the ex- 
ample of their ancestry, the assertor of 
jBurope, and the scourge of French am- 
bidon; that he would have reminded 
them of a posterity, which, if this nefa' 
ritnis robbery, under the fraudulent name 
and false colour qf a government, should 
in fill! power be seated in the heart of 
Europe, must for ever be consigned 
to vice, impiety, barbarism and the most 
ig:nominious slavery of body and mind. 
In so holy a cause, it was presumed that 
he would, as in the beginning of the 
war he did, have opened all the tem- 
ples; and with prayer, with fasting, 
with supplication, better directed than 
to the grim Moloch of regicide in 
France, have called upon us to raise 
that united cry, whicn has so often 
stormed heaven, and with a pious vio- 
lence forced down blessings upon a re 
pentant people. It was hoped Uiat when 
he had invoked upon his endeavours 
die fevourable regard of the Protector 
of the human race, it would be seen 
that his menaces to the enemy, and his 
prayers to the Almighty, were not fol- 
lowed, but accompanied, with corres 
ponding action. It was hoped that his 
shrilling trumpet should be heard, not 
to announce a show, but to sound 
charge." 

the JPort Folio. 

Ma. Oloschool, 

In a flaming article of the Aurora^ 
about and about the Fourth of July, and 
the Declaration, and ' the Man,' which, 
thank God 1 have been topics very trite 
these three weeks, I find this here 
axiom: ' He who cefebrates the day- 
must evidence apjirobation of its con 
tents.* In the narae of all tliat resem 



bles commo9i sense, what is the meim- 

ing of this detestable jarp^on? — Eterm^ 
thanks to the man that mvented IMla- 
bullero ! and, oh, for the wells qf En- 
gUsh tmdefUed ! 

Quidnunc. 

VARIETY. 
Variety is chumung. 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So» ladies, you have wammg. 

In the reign of Philip II, of France, 
a nobleman had spoken very freely of 
that monarch's intimacy wiUi his wife. 
The unfortunate comuto was put into 
>ri$on for his rebellious murmuring^. 
The following device ivas published by 
the wags of the time as a representa- 
tion of Uie unhappy man's fate. A snail 
was pourtrayed in the act of retiring 
into his shell, and this motto was affixed 
to the print. Carcere comua fraenat. 
Into k prison he withdraws his horns. 

Mr. Moore, in the following stanzas* 
has combined the frolic of a BacchU!^ 
and the tenderness of a lover : 

ANACREONTIC. 

I filFd Xjo thee, to thee I drank, 

I aothing did but drink and fill ; 
The bowl by turns was brieht and blank^i 
Twas drinking, filling, drinking stitt! 
At len^h, I bade an artist paint 
Thy image in Uiis ample cup. 
That I might see the dimpled saint. 
To whom I quaff 'd my nectar up. 
Behold how bright that purple lip 

Is blushing through the wave at me. 
Every roseate drop I sip 

Is just like kissing wine from thee ! 
But, oh ! I drink the more for this. 

For, ever when the draught I drainj 
Thy lip invites another kiss. 

And in the nectar flows ag^ain. 
So, here's to thee, my gentle dear! 

And may that eye forever shine 
Beneath as soft and sweet a tear 
As bathes it in this bowl of mine. 

Mr. F. Lathom, one of the norel- 
mongers of the day, has just manufac- 
tured a romance with the title of ^ The 
Mysterious Freebooter; or the days of 
Queen Bess.' This will probably re- 
mind either the polite or the waggish 
reader of the Mysterious Beefeater in 
Sheridan^ Critic. 
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The following French verses iri ho- 
nour of a favourite beverage, which 
supports our spirits through many a 
reading hour, we shall be glad to see 
translated with spirit. 

A MON CAF^. 

Mon cher caf(6, viens dans ma solitude, 
Tous les matins m'apportez le bonlieur ; 
Viens m'enhrrez des diames de T^tude j 
Viens enflammer mon esprit et men ccsur! 
Que la vapeip*, pouPHion Hom^re antique, 
Smt un CBcens qui lui porte mes va-ux, 
Parfume bien sa tcte poetique, 
Et ce laurier qui eroit sur ses cbeveux ! 
l^on cher caf^, dans mon humble hermit 

•Que les beaux arts, les mnocens ioisirs, 
. JLa liberty, ce seul besoin du sage. 
Que tes fieveurs soient toujours mes plaisirs ! 
Mais, je soupire, 6 nectar redoutable» 
De ton pouvoir est-ce un effet nouvcau ? 
Ah ! ce malin un enfaiit secourable, 
your te chaufTcr me preta son flambeau T 
Je m'en souviens ; il avait Pair timide, 
Je r^vitais, il voulut m'^viter; 
Dans la liqueur il mit un doigt perfide, 
Qiii, c'est L'Amour, je n'en saurais douter. 
11 y m6la les hingiieurs, la constance, 
Les longs desirs, tout ce qui fait aimer; 
II oublia d'y Iwsser I'esp^anee 
J'aimer^s 8e^l; je ne veux point aimer. 

Dibdin's favourite song of " jSreen- 
wich Moorings" has never been re- 
printed' in this country. It is worth 
preserving. The imagery is such as 
might be expected from the fancy of 
the poet. 

With timbers green from childhood's dbck, 

Buoy'd Up with youthful notions. 
My jpoving Fan^jy dar'd to mock 

The raging storms of .oceans. 
Thus, bmving fear, my mind became 

Well siieath'd with emulation. 
Tight rigg'd, on board the good ship Fame, 

I took an eariy station. 
Nor dreamt,, when first I went to sea. 

That,, after hard endurings. 
It would so hap that I should be 

Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 
From boy to man, from clime to clime. 

In quest of glory roammg, 
I »ireather'd oft and many a time . 

^Hough gales and billows foaming. 
Where light'nings dread, and thunderi^ jar, 

W^?^ -sever'd seas are rollings 
Where mermaids smile in liquid car * 

Mid tempests' hoarsest Jhowlmg. 
Still Mauser's heart was rigg'd with glee, 
^ -in splice of all endurings, 
Nor harl>Qur'd e'er a tliought that he 

Should lie in Greenwich moorings. 



Whatever I etm*d by sweat of bMvr ' ' 

Was squander'd soon in folly. 
Nor one reflection did bestow 

Except on lovely Molly ; 
But tho' Love's compass still my heart 

To Molly's charms directed, 
I ne'efr ^om duty would depai-t 

Nor Britain's fame neglected, 
Wh«n bit grew scant, I went to sea,^ 

And lefl her fond assurings. 
Nor thought my batter'd hulk should be 

Lsud up in Greenwich moorings. 
I made my charming girl a vow 

That, barring all miscarriage, 
I'd take her, when retum'd, in tow 

And plough the seas of maniage. 
But, sad reverse ! ppor Tom's no more 

To faithless Poll enticii]^. 
My starboard limb was shiver'd sore. 

Beyond the power of spKcing ! 
I found the fair-one's clouded brow 

Obscur'd her late allurings — 
Begtme, she cried, you're fittest ©ow 

To lie in Greenwich moorings. 
Then to our gracious king I'll drink ; 

And, herie's the British navy ! 
Oh, may fell Faction quickly sink 

Deep grappled by old Davy ; 
And here's to every gallant tar, 

Brare soldier > and fair trader. 
In peace if Britain's kindj in war 

Hell check eskch bold invader. 
With two limbs less than God gave roe, 

I smile at past endurings. 
And booze my can of grog with glee. 

Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 

The arch Menage introduces some- 
where the following anecdote. " Father 
H. told me one day that when Bourde- 
loue preached at Rouen every citizen 
shut up his shop, the merchants quit- 
ted the exchange^ the lawyers their 
courts, and the physicians their patients, 
and gathered round this celebrated 
preacher. When I preached there, 
says Father H« the year following, I 
restored every tiling to its proper or- 
der, neither the merchant quitted his 
business, nor the lawyer his court, ficc" 

A writer who professes himself to be 
a great admirer of the works of anti- 
quity, exclaims, in a tone of triiumph, 
' Where do you meet with any mo- 
dem buildings that have lasted so l<aig 
as those of the ancients !* 

• Instead of the Refiublic of Letter the 
fashionable phrase in Fr^ce, 'out of 
compliment to Bonaparte, is, the 34fc- 
narchy of Letters, 
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Wiien Bajazetf afber his defeat, was 
carried, into the presence of Timur 
Lenchy that is, Timur. the Lante^ vul- 
garly Tamerlane, that monarch burst 
into a laugh oi^ perceiving that Bajazet 
had but one' eye. The Turk, who could 
ill brook such rudeness, said fiercely, 
you m^y . deride my misfortunes, Ti- 
mur; bat remember that they might 
have happened to ybu. The disposal 
of kingdoms is in the hands of God ; 
and they depend on his will. Tin^ur 
replied, with equal haughtiness, I agree 
with your observation, and I did not 
laugh at your misfortune, but at a re- 
flection that just occurred to my mind, 
how little value thrones and sceptres '■ 
possess in the judgment of God, who 
has taken a kingdom from a man with 
one eye, to give it to another with oaie 
leg. 

In most operas, the song^ are not 
burthened with much sentiment. The 
reader will think the following to be 
Indor cortice^ and yet he will scarcely 
refrain from smiling in the midst of his 
fastidiousness and contempts 

Well I am Dicky Snip, 

A little smirking tailor, 
A boy can cut and clip 

As well as Ben the sailor. 
But, take my meaning ri^t. 

He makes our foes grow civil. 
While I— no— I can't fight. 

But I'll cabbage like the devil. 
Then don't 1 keep a girl 

Who, when she's drest so shining 
From all she bears the bell-^ 

(Ml, she's my body lining. 
Then sure what velvet eyes. 

And cheeks as plump as mutton, 
And then the charmer cries, 

I please her to a button. 
My neighbour Stitch I hear 

Would gave his all for Kitty, 
Xnd swears his «nd i« near. 

Unless sl>e wiU have pity^ 
But, though he 's fix'd his mind, 

'TIS all in vain to wheedle. 
For this the dog will find, 
- 1 am her thread and nee^e. 
^ Now to conclude my song, 

pn go and see my charmer. 
And this I'll prove ere long 

Its not in me to harm her. 
And yet some women ciy. 

Whose tongues are pretty nimble. 
My goose is cold — and I, 
' 'Lord ! I'm not worth a tliimblc. 



Mcms. Chevreau, acquainted^th M. 
de la Mdthe de Vager, and with his 
writinp^s, must have discovered his ex- 
traordmary love of the relations of 
voyages and of every information from 
foreign countries. This propensity he 
retained to the last moments of his 
life ; and the last words which he ut- 
tered, to a friend who attended him on 
his death bed, were, ' Have you hearc^ 
my de»* sir, any news iix)m the Great 
MoguH' * , 

Verses to be written over the door 
of a prime minister: 

Cicsaris ad valvas sed^o, ato.nocte dieque, 
Nec datiir ingressus qui me a facta loquar. 

Ite deae faciles, et, nostro nomine, saltern 
Dicite divini .Csesaris ante pedes. 

Si ne quid placidas niflari Caesaris aur^s 
Saltern aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi. 

IMITATED. 

Sitting, or standing at great Qacsar's gate. 
Must I all day and night unheeded, wsdt; \ 
Go, gentle Muse, and at great Cscsar's^eet, 
His Highness with my homble message 
greet; 

If Caesar will not hear What I would say. 
Bid him, in mercy, drive his slave ,away. 

The above epigram was made by 
Mons. Pithou, on a story told of a per- 
son, who being refused a request by 
John of Portugal, sumamed the Mag- 
nanimous, thanked the king for his an- 
swer. * Why thank me?' exclaimed 
the prince. ' I return you thanks,' re- 
plied the petitioner, ' for your goodness 
m sparing me the little money which 
I have left, and which I must have 
spent, if I had remained any longer at 
your court.* Struck with tliis inge- 
nious answer, the king granted his pe- 
tition. 

In the Limerick paper, an Irish gen- 
tleman, whose lady had absconded from 
him, thus cautions the pubUc against 
trusting her:— My wife has eloped 
from me without rhyme or reasorij and 
I desire no one will trust her on my 
account, for lam not married to her. 

Dionysius, the sophist, addressing 
his audience on the virtues of modera- 
tion in the pursuit of pleasure, used to 
say that a person should taste honey 
only tm the tip of his finger- 
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The following verses are quite suf- 
ficient to vindicate Mr. Moore's pre- 
tensions to genius. He is addressing 
a very young lady, ^ho is supposed to 
have expressed her regret that she was 
not profoundly skUled in science and 
literature: 

Never mind how the pedagogue proses. 

You WanMiot antiquity's stamp ; 
The Mp, that's so scented witii roses. 

Oh ! neir«r must smell of the lamp, 
pld Cloe, who^e withering kisses 

Have long set the loves at defiance. 
Now, done with the scienee'of blids^. 

May fly to the blisses of science. 
Y6ung Sappho, for want of employment. 

Alone o'er hier Ovid may melt, 
Condemn'd but to read of enjoyment. 

Which wiser Corinna had felt. 
But for you to be buried in books. 

Oh, riinny! they 're pitiilU sages. 
Who could not in one of your looks 

Read more than in millions of pa^et / 
Astronomy finds- in your eye 

Better li^ts than she studies above. 
And music must borrow your sigh. 

As the melody dearest to love. 
In ethics— tSs vou that dan check 

In a minute, tfieir doubts and their qukrrels. 
Oh ! shew but that mole on your neck. 

And twill soon put an end to their morals. 
Tour Arithmetic only can trip 

When to kiss and to count you endeavour, 
3ut eloquence glows on your lip 

When you swear that you'll love me for 
ever. 

Thus you see what a brilliant alliance 

Of arts is assembled in you, 
A course of more exquiaite science 

Man never need wish to go throvgh. 
And oh ! if a fellow like me 

May confer a diploma of hearts, 
With my Kp thus I -seal yoiu^degree. 

My divine little Mistress of Arts ! 

Pyrrho, the head of the sect called 
after his name, asserted that there was 
no difference between life and death. 
Some person, in ridicule of this absurd 
position, asked Pyrrho why he did not 
^e, as life and death were the same, 
* For that very reason,' replied he, * be- 
cause there is no difference between 
the two states/ 

Lerd .Chesterfield very prettily says, 
< €k>od manners are the settled me- 
dium of social, as sfiecie is of commer- 
cial, life ; and people will no more ad- 
vance their civility to a^bear than their 
money to a bankrupt/ 



THE BOOTEES--A NEW S0K6. 

BY MISS KITTY CROTCHET.- 

To be said or sung to the tune qf *« Dorotf^ 
Dumpi* or at^ other tune the reader pleases. 

Of all the gay beaux, ' 

That sport thek* smart cloathes. 
There's none that my fancy can pkase. 

With their Spencers or Crops, 
. Or woolly Foretops, 
. Like Bob with his Tippy Bootees. 

Inexpressibles tight. 

Some fancies, delight. 
With bunches of tape at their \au£fi%. 

Yet all must confess. 

Though snug is the dress. 
It yields to Bob^s Tippy Bootees. 

The Blue Pantaloons, 

As they march in platoons. 
Each lady's attention quick seize ; 

But I let them pass by. 

And turn round my eye. 
For Bol^ with hia Tippy Bootees. 

View little Jack Sprat, 

With his head from cravat 
Peeping out like a mouse from a cheese; 

With shoes on his toes 

And a handful of bows. 
Then look at BobU Tippy Bootees. 

Then there's Sir Thomas Tape, 

With a coat and a cape. 
Like blankets of wild Cherokeesy 

Whether quiet or moving. 

He looks like a sloven. 
Near Bob with his Tippy Bootees. 

With such a dear lad 

I ne'er could be sad. 
Should we wander o'er mountains or setS) 

And happen what might, 

I'd still find delight. 
In my Bob with his Tippy Bootees, 

A GALLANT PASSPORT* 

Lambert, an excellent musician* was 
very much pressed by a lady of uncom- 
mon beauty to teach her to sing. Lam- 
bert for a long time resisted hex im- 
portunities, till being very strongly and 
repeatedly urged, he declared tliat his 
apprehensions of fiilling in love with 
the lady were the only cause of his de- 
nial. Counsellor L. who was present 
at the confession, drew up imme^tclyj 
in the lady's name, a free passport for 
Lambert to the lady's presence. * We 
the divine and resistless Miss 
grant permission to M. Lambert at all 
times to enter our nlansion in perfect 
safety, and do prohibit our charms, 
graces and attractions to make anv at- 
tack whatever on the freedom ot the 
aforesaid M» Lambert,' &c. 
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The spirit iii whkh the foilowmg 
stanzas are conceived, is worthy of the 
author, who could not bid adieu to the 
friends to whom he aUudes with more 
sorrow than they feh at parting with 
sach a ^holar and such a companion : 

tlMPROlCPTU, «Y T. MOOBX, Zt^. UPQN 
LEAVING »OME FRIENDS. 

Odulces comitum valete cztus !-catullu8. 
No, never shall my soul forget 

The friends I found so cordial hearted. 
Dear shall be the day we met. 

And dear shall be the night we parted. 
Oh! if regrets, however sweet, 

Miist with the lapse of time decay. 
Yet stiD, when thus in mirth you meet. 

Fill high to him that's fsoc away. 
Lonr be the flame of memory found 

Afire witlun your social glass. 
Let that be still the magic round 

O'er which oblivion dares not pass. 

When the lady of colonel Thornton, 
a year or two since, rode her own horse 
in a race on which much betting was 
made, some wag published the foUow- 
i|ig song, which is evidently levelled 
at her. 

THE DASH, OR WHO BUT SHE. 
Don't you know me ? Jenny Dash, 
Every where the go and flash ? 
Every sportsman's known to me, 
Evenr jockey cries, that's she !" 
Kowbere but my fame is up 
Since I won the silver cup ! 
I'm up to each rig. 
Trot a poney, drive a gig. 
Or dashingly can whip four in hand; 
On a colt of Eclipse, 
I glory in high leaps. 
At a five bar g^ate ne'er shilly shally stand: 
Each huntsman of the field 
To my horsemanship must yield, 
When I fly o'er the dew 
. • With the game in my view, , 
Aad the dogs are aU cheer*d by the sound 
of my voice, 
* Then on, on. 
Dash along! 
Over mountains of snow. 
Or the levels below. 
If the weather be foul. 
Or the weather be fair. 
If the wind blow here, 
Or the wind blow there ; 
O'er hig^ ruts 
Or low ruts 
Or no ruts 

Yoia! 

This, this is the life of my choice. 



77 

Would you Biore aboot me fauiytp 
I can handle the cross-bow; 
Drive the mail the whole night long, * 
Give a sentiment or song. 
Take my bottle f^urly down. 
And driiik myself into renown ! 
With my dogs I walk out. 
Scour the country about. 
And all flying game I bring down; " ' " 
Drive my tatidem in style. 
But a minute to a mile. 
And on New-market turf ray fame's knowttv 
As I prance o^er the course . 
Full of spirit my horse. 
All the knowing ones cry 
" That's the girl of my eye," , , 
And all flock in crowds to the sound of my 
voice. 
Then done, done. 
Done, and done. 
Are the cries that resouiid 
When I start for the ground. 
Like an arrow I fly. 
All my rivals dart' by. 
As the gfoal I draw near 
' Not a sentence you hear. 
But she wins. 
Now she beats, 
Naw she's hmne. 

Hum! 

This, this is the life of my ehoice ! 

The following ciHstle was written on 
the same occasion :-— • 

Oh now ! forsooth! when ladies race. 
And vie with men in every manly grace. 
Could but our grandmothers on earth arise. 
How would such sights oflend their won- 
dering eyes. 
They who commandments ten, in cross 

stitcli wrought. 
And pure morality on samplers taught. 
Who never rode but on some festive day. 
Then, behind John, upon a long tail'd grey : 
Strapp'd to a modest pillion's sober side. 
My g^d aunt Deborah came out a bride. 
She a long-waisted Joseph proudly wore. 
And on her head an am^e bonnet bore ; 
What would she say to see the modest maid 
With jockey sleeves and velvet cap array'd. 
Dashing thro' thick and thin, to gain the 
post. 

And swearing, when she finds her wishes 
cross'd. 

OLIVIA OLDSTOea. 

Oid^ttreet, Jan. 29, Old-ttyU, * 

I am much pleased, aays Mons. Me- 
nage with an expression of Seneca on 
the subject of {^agiarism. Soleo enim 
et in aliena castra transire, non tam- 
quam trans^ga, sed tanquam explora- 
tor. I ever pass over into the enemy's 
campy not as a deserter^ but as a spy. 
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In Mr. Moore'« miscellaneous poems 
we find the following imitation of Mar- 
tial. To those who, acquainted with 
no language but their own, are studious 
of acquiring a vivid idea of the pointed 
style of the ancients, we recommend 
the following. 

TO CLOE, 

IMITATED TROM MARTIAL. 

1 could resign that eye of blue, 

Howe'er it bum, hawe^er it thrill me ; 
And, though your lip be rich with dew, 
' To lose it, Cloe, scarce would kill me. 
That snowy neck I ne*er should miss. 

However warm I've twin'd about it ; 
And though your bosom beat with bliss, 

I think ray soul could live \vithout it. 
In short, I've leam'd so well to fast,, 

That, sooth, my love, I know not whether 
I might not bring myself, at last. 

To— do without you altogether. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS* 

** The spirit of Alice", is extremely rest- 
less, posiibly in consequence of the neglect 
of her canonical lover. , She is certainly re- 
lated to the ghost of the seduced country 
maid m the opera, and Pardon JBiggs won't 
bury her, although she's dead Miss Bailey. 

The lines of Horace apply exactly to our 
literary friend C. 

Est animiis tibi, sunt mores ct lingua fides- 
que, 

Sed quadringentis sex septem millia desunt 
Plebs eris. — 

Or, as it is most happily and forcibly ex- 
pressed by Pope, , 
C — n in spirit, sense, and truth abounds. 
Pray then what wants he ? — Fmirscore thou- 
sand pounds! 

The pathetic verses to a Parent, and the 
sonnet to the Sea-bii«d, in our ^Tth number, 
the ode to the Procellarius Pelag^cus and the , 
Sonnets to i;)isappoiMtment in the 38th, are 
honourable to the Genius, Sensibihty and 
%irit of the author. 

Our new correspondent Y. is determined 
to strike his head agtunst the stars. His 
motto may be found in the following passage 
•irom the Anti- Jacobin : 
On grey goose quills sublime I'll soar 
To jftetaphors unreach'd before. 

That scare the vulgar reader ; 
.With style well form'd from Burke's best 
books, 

Trom rules of grammar, e'en Home Tooke's, 
A bold and free seceder. 



A gentleman, whom we are studious to 

assist in any of his literary researches, has 
lately proposed a few queries, of which our 
solution is so meagre and unsatisfactory 
that we publish it merely to provoke the in- 
vestigation of some abler enquirer: — 

Jt is doubted whether the phrase, * Fiat 
Justitia, mat Caelum,' is an original one in 
any of the Roman classics. Possibly, Cieeio 
may employ it in some of those orations, 
Kvhich are scarcely ever inspected in this country. 
But it is conjectured that the words in ques- 
tion are eimer a translation from somjs 
Greek apothegm, or that they may be found 
in the language of the civil law. 

The two odes of Horace, said to be re- 
cently discovered at Rome, which are al- 
luded to in one of Cowper's letters, we have 
seen somewhere, but cannot possibly recal 
to recollection the place. The impression 
made ©n the mind by their perusal was 
weak, and Scepticism still hovered over the 
page, doubting its authenticity. 

The origin of a verse, which is in every 
body's mouth, 
Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, 
appears to be involved in obscurity. In the 
course of our very limited reading, we have 
never seen it on any Roman page. To our 
ears, if it do not absolutely jangle like a 
monkish chime, it sounds no clearer than tliat 
of tlie oniddle latinitj. A learned friend, 
whose taste is exquisite, and whose memory 
is seldom a truant, referred us to Qv id's 
Fasti. We flew to the volume, alike eag^er 
in the search and delighted with the fertility 
and beauty of Roman genius, even when 
shackled by the limits of a calendar. But 
the passage we found was of a di£Ssrent 
sense, and incomparably better expression : 

Tempora labuntur; tacitisque senescimus 
annis, 

Et fugiunt, frseno non remorante, dies. 

We are not deceived by the specious form 
of Doll Democracy. She may seem laell 
enough while the masque is on. 
But soon the visor drops — her haggard face 
Betrays the Fury, lurlung in the Grace. 

Our literary friend S. has so liberally sup- 
plied us with the novelties of literature, that 
we have but seldom occasion to repair to the 
shop of Trypho. The Editor can say of his 
friend, what Prospero gratefully acknow- 
ledges of the noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo : 
^ ' So, of his gentleness. 
Knowing / lov*d my books, he fumish'd me 
From his own library with volumes, that 

I PRIZE ABOVE A DUKEDOM. 

" Eboracensis'*- is a welcome correspon- 
dent. 
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ORIGINAL 

• ' For the Port Folio. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

Enclosed are the first effusions of a youth- 
ful Bard ; by giving" them a place in your use- 
ful ps4>er, should they be deemed worthy, 
you wiU confer an obligation on 

. A CONSTANT READER. 

EMILIA'S COMPLAINT, 
Fast by a murmuring brook, where sofl she 

While *^ather'd songsters chirp*d from I 

spray to spray, 
Emilia thus, in accent soft and mild, 
Bewail*d her lot. Misfortune's roying child : 
Tell me, sweet Echo, didst thou hear 
Eugenio's voice, when thus he said, 
" Emilia, heaven-born maid, come near, 
*« Confide, my love, be not afraid ; 
** In heaven my vows recorded are, 
*• No sordid lust, no earthly care. 

Shall rend affectioB's cord. 
" Luna «hall sooner cease to move. 

Or- fixed stars begin to rove, 
' ** Than I infringe my word.** 
But now, alas the change ! how false he*s 
prov*d. 

Far from his promise, and his love remov*d; 
No longer now Emilia's name I hear. 
No ng^s of constancy assail my ear ; 
But sorrow now has blasted all those soenes, 
And nought, but Emma's shame, of all re- 
mains. — 

H. T. 



. A TRANSLATION 

OF homer's celebrated simile, at the 

CLOSE OF* THE EIGHTH BOOK. 

As wlien refulgent stars, around the moon, 
Spread azure light thro' heaven's etherial 
dome; 

When sacred nature with sweet sleep is 
bless'd 

And not a breath disturbs its silent rest ; 
When lofty towers their highest summits 
rear. 

And hills, and .lawns, and woodland views 
appear ; 

When spangled heaven, with all the stars 
are seen. 

The shei^erds glad, behold the glorious 
scene; 

So many flames before proud Ilium bum'd. 
While Xanthus deep the giitt'ring sight re- 
tum'd: 

A thousand fires now blaz'd upon the plat. 
And near each fire fVdl fifty warriors sat. 
The foaming steeds, with haste, devour 

their com ; 
Chao^nng their bits, thjey wait retiuning 

morn. H. T. 



POETRY. 

For the Port Folio. 
I no man call or apejor ass, 
*Tis liis own conscience holds the glass. 

Gay; 

The daws had strutted too long, it was 
more than time to strip them of their adven- 
titious plumage. Gifford. 

THE jack daw A1?D mocking Bm. 
A FABLE. 

A gentle swain, of talents rare. 
Who made the feather'd tribe his care. 
And oft the lingering hour beguiPd, 
Delighted with their « wood notes wild,* 
Had form'd around his 90t a scene. 
Where streams, and rocks, and valleys g^en. 
And shadowy g^ves their charms combin'd. 
To soothe and captivate the mind ; 
And, loitering there, the tuneful throng 
In concert pour'd the harmonious song. 
The robin whistled soft his lay. 
The thrush melodious pip'd away. 
And raptur'd echo through the g^rove 
Bore the sweet murmurs of the dove. 
But vain it were for me to name 
The various birds that hither came. 
And, joining in the minstrel lay, 
' Discoursed sweet music' from each tree. 
What pity, that from songs like these. 
So form'd a critic's ear to please. 
No means were found that might exclude 
Each note of cadence harsh and rude. 

A dapper Jack-Daw, pert and vain. 
Whose voice was of the roughest strain. 
From Europe's shore had wing'd his flight. 
By hunger dri\'*h, and in sad plight, 
His feathers tore and dirty, stood 
Close by a riv*let in the wood ; 
And, listening to the tuneful choir. 
Which might a savage breast inspire 
With love of harmony and song. 
Thus tried his rude and clam'rous tongue : 
Cavo/ cmaf cavjf cow.'— each songster nigli. 
That heard the harsh and jarring cry, 
Of sounds so liorrid, fiU'd with dread. 
To thickets deep aflrigbted fled, , 
Resolving ne'er to chaunt a lay. 
While Jack- Daw in tlie grove should stay. 

A Mock Bird perch'd beside a brook. 
Who had his native woods forsook. 
And wish'd each sweet melodious tone 
To imitate — ^for of his own 
He had no song — with anger heard 
Th' intrusive and discordant bird ; 
And thinking how to drive away 
The daw, exclaim'd, he shall not stay 
If he have ears-^I'U mock his note. 
Like chesnut-bur, witfiin my throat ; 
Then loud he cried, caw ! caw / caiv / cap / 
And, as he wish'd, the silly daw. 
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By far more Hess'd ^th ears than brun. 
Unable to support the strain, 
Swifl fled, and left to those tJie grove, 
Whom nature and the Mock-Bird love. 

The swain, who at his ease was laid 
Beneath a spreading beech-tree's shade, 
Amus'd to see the Jack Daw's flight. 
Which fill'd each songster with delight, 
Cried— go, thou silliest of fowls. 
Go, caw to cricjkttat batt, and owU, 

QUEVSDO. 



VERSIFIED FROM THE CROMA OF 086IAN. 

Oh happy he who falls in youth ! 

For long his^ much lamented gra.Te 
The pearly tear of virgin truth 

And fi:iendship'is streaming grief shall lare ! 
The song for him the bard shall raise. 

And future years his fame shall know} 
The hero's bosom« at his praise. 

Shall swelling for the battle glow. — 
But, hapless he, in age who dies ; 

Like winter's si\ows he melts away ; 
For him no virgin bosom sighs. 

Mo tears of mendship steep his clay. 
Even while he lives, his name's forgot. 

Hid grave scarce clos'd before unknown ; 
No wandering warrior marks the spot. 

Nor sonft impose the sculptur^i stone. 

TO DELIA, 

OK THE DEATH OF HfiR MOTHER, 
Great is tiiy loss, dejected fair ! 
i^et, why too weak to brave its weight ? 
It profits nothing to despair 
Beneath the stem decree of fate ! 
Thou weepest in a moving cause ; 
Bat, are not vain thy falling tears ? 
Or can a sig^ thy bosom draws 
Awake thy moiild'ring mother's ears ? 
Her brittle frame o£ spotless cb^ 
Has fodd the debt from mortals dtije ; 
And her pure soul has gone the way 
Wltich ours ere long must aU pursue. 
While on thy health despondence preys. 
And thy employ is venting sighs. 
Your happy mother joins to raise 
The sacred praises of the skies. 
Why wilt thou then her loss deplore. 
Since witb the ciowing choir she shares 
The raptures of that blissful shore. 
Far from this world and all its cares. 

When -once by wasting grief betray'd, 
Nought can control the arm of fate ; 
Then cease thy sorrow lovely maid. 
Oh, cease, before it be too late ! 



Full soon thy spring of lil<e will dry ; 
Thy pulse full soon forbear to beat ; 
And thy exalting spirit fly. 
Thy mother's cherub soul to meet. 

Then cease the fatal hour to haste t 
That thus thy pious mother's worth 
May, In thy virtue, be replac'd. 
To gladden and to bless the earth. 

Julius. 

TO THE SAME. 

The tender plant which virtue rears 
A lovely blossom bears. 
That triumphs o'er the frost of years 
And life's corroding cares : 
Sweet little rosy flow'ret fair, 
Be this thy eartfdy doom j 
Till, foster'd by celestial air, 
Thou shalt forever bloom ! 

Julius; 



EPIGRAMS. 

'Tis strange, Prudilla, you accuse 
Of too much warmth my wanton muse, 
Wh«i you read on with all your migh^ 
And practice what I only write ! 

MANNERS MAKE THE MAN. 

This splendid dress was made for me, 
Cries Sugarplum, the saucy cit ; 

Observers answer, that may be ; 
But you were never made for k. 

On tome Toung Ladies dancing to a bad 
Fiddler. 

Alas ! that such cherubs in face and in shape 
Should bring a man into so shockhig a scra^. 

On Lord Chief yustice EUenborough. ' ^ 
In spite of quirk, quibble, writ of error or 
flaw. 

Since Law is made justice, seek justice 
from law, 



While thus a few kisses 1 steal. 
Dear Chloris you gravely con^lain; 

If resentment you really do feel, 
l*ray give me my kisses again. 



Says Doll, tho* female merit 's scant. 
Yet is the palm of beauty ours — 
True, answers John, the frailest plant 
Bears commonly the fairest flowers. 



The Price of the Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be pidd in advance. . 
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Vnrious;— that the mind 
Of desultory man» gtudknis of change» 
And pleas'd with novelty, may be indulged* 
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For the Port Folio, 

THE LAY PREACHER. 

*• Then certain philoaophers of the Epicu-. 
reans and of the Stoicks encountered 
him." 

* 

THIS occurred Vhile Paul was 
watting at Athens for Ms fel- 
low travellers. Zealous and argumen- 
tative, he disputed daily with Jews and 
with devout persons, and at length in 
the market, with them that met vntfi him. 
Hence, he was naturally contradicted 
by every way-&ring infidel. 

Attacked by such enemies, St. Paul, 
I pitjr thee. Compared with the so- 
phisUcal jargon of their tongues, the 
buffetings of Satan were the soft strokes 
of a feadier. Encountered by Philoao^ 
ftheri. What a peiilous meeting \ To 
be stoned at Iconium, to die in prison 
at Philippi, or smart at all her whipping- 
posts were more tolerable than to hear 
one moment, the abstract impertinence, 
the visionary theories of a cold and 
closet reasoner. His head b the web 
of a spider, his heart is the ice of Spitz- 
bergen, his plans are the projects of 
Laputa, and his arguments turbid as a 
bypochondriack's dream. If I should 
be asked which was the most unlucky 
adventure in Paul's pilgrimage, I must 
reply, this interview with the fihi'loso-^ 
Ndc babblers of Athens. None of his 
perils, and I think he enumerates eight 
varieties, can compare with the peril of 
pragmatical philosophy. Ill^ated apos- 
tle I the Epicureans and the Stoicks, en- 
countering you, were worse company^ 



than the barbarians of Melita, on whose 
rude coast you were stranded* Your 
night and day in the deep ; your weaitt- 
ness and watchings; your frequent 
fasts, and suspension in the basket of 
Damascus, eveh if it were like FalstafF*s 
buck-4)asket9 were light afflictions, but 
for a moment, to the growl of the Stoick 
and the lullaby of the Epicurean. 

Paul was not singular in this encoun* 
ter. Personages as grave as the saint 
have been encountered by certain fiht- 
loaofihera in the present age. Yes» they 
have waged war with common Sernscy 
Morality and Religion. Thai^ God, 
they have not routed them. 

Philosophic encounters are, in effect^ 
often as bloody as the battles of Buona* 
parte. One Helvethis, with several 
associates, many years since opposed 
the settled opimons of the French na- 
tion. This i^osophical Quix<lte and 
his atheist* associates asserted, that the 
brain-pans of all. men were of similar 
capacity, but some were full and others 
empty of education. Here was a rare 
discovery. Hence all the grades of in- 
telligence. No such thing as a diffe- 
rence in the mental organization. Next, 
Iran had no soul. After vegetating a 
time he must die, without even a chance 
for immortality ; without even the nme 
struggles of a cat. Bravo ! bellowed 
the libertines. This is a divine doc- 
trine. This is fihiloaophy* Hawk-eyed 
philosophy did not stop here; she looked 
into the Bible, and saw mouldy leaves ^ 
she looked up to the skies, and saw no- 
thing \ she looked down to the eartt% 
L 
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tnd beheld fisherntfCn, butthers, tuad 
brewers ; ' and now was the giorio^s 
time for maudlin Philosophy to see 
double. They were larger than thcf liib; 
They were magnified to a " mountain,*' 
they Were citizen Directors, they wete 
Executioners, Jacobins, Fiends. Rea- 
der of the writings of the encyclo- 
paedists, believest thou my representa-' 
tion to be just ? I kndw thoii believest ; 
I am persuaded '^thou wilt think with 
me that half the evils, half the atrocities 
qf the French revolution originated in 
a false, impious, and captious philo- 
sophy. 

^ England has been infested, with phi- 
losophers as well as France. You may 
fihd a minority of philosophers on maily 
a parliamentary Journal. Sometimes 
they appear in the shape of street ora- 
tors, atid sometimes they babble from 
tiie pulpit. T^ewgate cbiitains many a 
philosopher. 

For my own part, I love to converse 
with poets, orators, and historians, 
whenever I have the happiness to meet 
them. But philosophers^ Whether they 
employ themselves in strangling cats 
in an air pump, or in sneering at re- 
ceived opiniohs, are my aversion. From 
Rousseau down to his last imitator, if 
the whole race were restrained within 
a mad house it would be fbrtuiiate for 
Ae tranqiiillity of manJdndv 

For the Pott Folio. 

THE DAY. 

' »'Y DAVID DIARY. 
No. 16. 

"Why liv*d he not ere .star-chaitthers had 
fail'd. 

When fine, tax> aensure, all but law pre- 
vail'd?^ 

SlAVAGE. 

Mr. Di jtTLY, 

It, when you declared, that except in re- 
ply to my observations, yon could no further 
listen to the subject on which I wrote, you 
had in view the prosecution in all its bear- 
ings, the labour of my present letter will be 
lost ; but, if jou referred only to the con- 

-ductof tnessieurs Madison, Dearborn and 
R. Smith, you will perhaps receive with sa- 

. tisfaction the* remarks i have to offer, on 
certain sentiments of which this prosecution 

. kas occasioned the avowal. 

That the conduct of the public servants, 
whatever it Biight bsve been^ could afford 



no answer to the indictment p^«md agadnst 
either colonel Smith or Mr. Ogden is a self 
evident truth, of which it has happened to 
me to take notice, in the course of my form- 
' er in(Juiry i but opinions so directly in the 
face of ^8 truth, so unconstitutional, so 
un))rincipled and so dangerous, are so loud- 
ly asserted and so triumphantly echoed, that 
I cannot resist the honest temptatation, to 
lay my hand upon the shoulder of this bois- 
terolite idiody, sand turn it, if possible, to 
' a sense, not only of its contemptible de- 
meanor, but of its destructive tendency. 

That the letter of messieurs Ma^son, 
Dearborn and R. Smith betrays, at once all 
the despotism that ever afflicted' a people, 
and all the meanness of thought and lan- 
guage that ever disgraced a history of Miss 
Jenny, is an opinion which I have in some 
degree expressed, and which I believe that 
I shall never - abandon ; but it is one of the 
considerations which,, in the survey of their 
letter and their conduct, perplexes and dis- 
gii^ts me, tfeat both have been ies<wted' to 
without any visible motive ; without any 
motive that ought to have actuated, I do not 
say an honourable man, but a man possessed 
of 'fcoiftmon ^ensef or cortmon informatioii. 
Like the wretch who murders a travell^, 
for the sake of some paltry piece of silver, 
which he parts with again,, to procure, fi*om 
drink, an hour's forgetfulness of his crime, 
they have eXjchangedtlieir reputation, and I 
should hope the peace of their lives^ against 
the most trivial of gratifications^ against the 
most insignificant and unprofitable of privi- 
leges, against a false and unavailing shelter 
from public animadver.sion, against an use- 
less lettfe de cachet, against a protection 
from evil for yhich only the grossest ignor- 
' ancie could have left them unprepared, and 
only the vilest'^pusillanimity induced them. to 
dread. I speak deoidedlv of their grMifica- 
tion, their privilege and their dread; for, 
as to the matter of their letter, I was very 
wrong in running my pen, tlirough what on 
a fbrmxir' occasion I had written, and hesi- 
tating to call it, whajk alone it ought to be 
c'aUed^at the best, a plautihle lie. . 

S'or what reason was it wished to examine 
these gentlemen, on the trials of c(^nel 
Smith and Mr. Ogden ? For this, that the 
acts done and charged upon the Iktter, were 
known to and approved of by the former 
^as they say they have reason to beHcve) 
as well while they were merely contem- 
plated, as while they were in the course of 
perpetration. My lieading position is, that 
the establishment of tliis fact could or ought 
to have been of no direct use to the defien- 
dants, and on this account ; that the ginlt of 
John is no argumellt, nor the crime of Jofcn 
. no apology, for the innocence nw the qfifence 
of Peter. Suppose that the names of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Dearborn, R. Smith, W. S. 
Smith and Ogden, were equally the nsBies 
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aS^pii^m/^, oould mmieurs Qgden and 

^mth indulge themselves with thehope, that 
tie four -first were to be made scape-goats, 
tkoQi^ the sacrifice of whom their own 
ptfden was to be procured? Messieurs Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Dearborn and R. Smith 
we doubtlessly competent to expose them- 
selves, in their pretended connection with 
Miranda, to prosecution for their pri- 
vate, or impeachment for their public con- 
duct; but how could or should t]ie prosecu- 
ticHi or in^eachment of these gentlemen 
operate for the acquittal of messieurs Smith 
aod Ogijen i Did the latter think to save 
themselves, purely by the production of ac- 
complices? 

But, why were messieurs Madison, Dear- 
h/m and R. Smith so fearfid of seeing them- 
selves within the reach of the tipstaff of a 
court ? It is true, that taking in its heaviest 
amount the charge preferred against them, 
it appears, accoriding to the theory at least' 
of law, to be a species of misprison >pf tnea- 
ion; for it is not easy to conceive a jnore un- 
e()uivoeal<act of treason, than that o£ doii)g 
"ttiat may -betray .a government into a fo- 
reign war ; hut, have they .been .guilty of 
any such thing ? or, if they iiave, would any 
tfilmnal of a y*ee .people .have suffered them 
to criminate themselves ? Jt ought to occur 
to us, iadeed, ;with what a reluctance any. 
commoner ought to enter.a district-where the 
Holy Office is established in all its .terrors 4 , 
whtre they are liable to be examined alter- ^ 
nately as criminals and as witnesses against 
themselves, »nd where their plain under- 
standing is refiised the assistance of that 
experience andprofessional knowledge which 
tbey might look for in counsel ; this I say, 
might occur to us, if commoners were in 
question; but surely Heads of Departments 
tfe^too well acquainted with the courtly 
<MHDplaisance of the judges and attorney of 
New- York, to be governed by any similar 
consideration. 

By what then were they panic struck ?— 
Imagine them guihy, stiU they had a court 
to protect them ; a great and high-minded 
<)ourt; a court conscious of the purple and. 
the eraaine that belongs to it, and of which 
no «y8tem of polity, however mean or mis- 
chievous, can deprive it ; a court inci^able ' 
of suHying the one or tarnishing the others 
t court ashamed to suffer .the abjectness of 
& parasite or the tremors of an inferior to 
oauigle and contrast themselves wkh the 
^»jesty of its costume andappointments. — 
^ such a court, all and every person, sum- 
moned to New- York, well knew that he was 
to present himself 

But, if, unhappily for the country, this had 
'^•t been the case; if, in the court at New- 
York, a lowness of manners had proscribed 
* loftiness of thinking ; if tlie judges had 
buffered themselves to be persuaded that 
were indeed only comimon men; if, 



hourly insulted hj counsel, counitl ro their 

turn regardless of the decorum they should 
require, they had sunk in their own es- 
teem, and forgotten, whatrnothin|^ had aid- 
ed them to remember, the sanctity of the., 
bench ; even* then, even in this deplorable 
state of things, surely witnesses might hsmre 
relied, if not upon the systematic admini- 
stration of justice, at least upon their own 
fortitude and skill; and, little as they might 
understand of what constitutes right and 
wrong between nations, common cunning 
might have enabled them, in open court, ta 
brave the assaults of those who wanton- 
ly had attempted to draw from them con- 
fessions of guilt They might not have 
known (for it is an abstruse doctrine !) that 
to fit out an expedition against a foreign' 
state 4cenu like hottility, and that to stir the 
subjects of a government into rebellion, i^ 
to try to do it harm; but, they could not be 
ignorant, that to furnish evidence of their 
own misconduct, "were to expose themselves 
to the halter. 

But, if courage mighthave attended even. " 
guilty men, possessed of their own secret,, 
to even a disorderly tribunal, how much 
less had the innocent to apprehend! and 
tliat messieurs Madison, Dearborn and R. 
Smith are innocent, there is at least no rea- 
son to deny. If the accusation contained 
in the Memorials were of any serious na- 
ture, there is a passage in the £lxamination 
of colonel Smith .which would explain and 
perfectly defeat it. In the Memorials (in 
what words I forget) it is asserted, that as 
Miranda asserted (fbr that is all^ tlie public 
servants named had said, that there was na 
law the provisions of w^hich would be of- 
fended against by the acts proposed to be . 
done. It was this opinion, of which I ob- 
served, that to ask i^vas imbecility, and to 
pronounce k, rpresumption ; but, according 
to colonel Smith's Examination, however 
it might be throvm out, and however it 
might be relied on by Miranda and his 
friends, it was never seriously pronounced: 

* That general Miranda told this examin- 

* ant, that.he had freely and openly commu- 

* nicated his ,views and plans to the presi- 
« dent of the United States and Mr. Madi- 

* son, upon the subject of his return to hit 
« native country, and that tlie presideint and 

* secretary told him, the said general Mi- 

* rand'a, that they were not yet ready to go 

* to war, and could not give him any public 
*-aid or countenance, but that ftjey had no 

* objection, that any individual citizens of the 

* United States sliould engage In such an en* 

* terprise, provided they did not thereby in- 

* fringe any of the laws of the United State??.^ 
I shall enter into no further public details, 
but state my conclusions on thi§ preliminary 
argument ; first, tlxat no illegal participa- 
tion in the conduct of messieurs Miranda, 
Ogdcn and Smith is imputable to Mr Jef- 
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ferson nor his co&earues ; and secondly, that 
if it were, it could be no exculpation of the 
former. 

'Whether Mr. Jefferson or any other of 
the public servants have, in point fact, of- 
fended the laws, I am not finally to deter- 
mine J I acquit them, upon the evidence ad- 
duced. The question on which I am at issue, 
with those who avow the sentiments I have 
•stigmatised, turns on the latter of my con- 
clusions ; whether unlawftilness of conduct 
on the part of the public servants can justify 
t&e share taken in that unlawM conduct by 
private citizens ? 

' And h let me confess, if for nothing 
cise, for my apology with those who are un- 
acquainted with the American public, the 
utter astonishment with which I hear my 
understanding called upon to reftrte a doc- 
trine so untenable, and among a free people 
so monstrous, as the one contrary to that 
which I maintain ; for, to say, that the un- 
lawful conduct of the public servants is to 
operate in exculpation of the unlawful con- 
duct of private citizens, what is it but to set 
the administration above the laws, and to in- 
vest it with despotic power ? For, how does 
despotic power maintain itself under any 
fbrm of government, but through the pri- 
vilege of exempting" fVom punishment those 
who, to the prejudice of the laws, obey its 
orders, gratify its inclinations, conform to 
its wishes ? Are we so ignorant as to sup- 
pose that there are not laws in every covm- 
try ? Do we imagine that they were first 
invented and reduced to practice in Ame- 
rica? Do we think that they have here 
alone survive4 the wreck of time ? Let us 
believe, and make some use of our belief, 
that even where there are sultans and 
sofis and satraps, ther^are laws and tribu- 
nals and tribunes andl^dges and cadis.-^ 
But, ^where is there despotism ? Why, where 
the will or the whim or the act of the ruler 
can be pleaded against the letter of the sta- 
tute ; where, to direct the magistrate, to 
silence the lawyer, to appal the dient, to 
lift the judge, bareheac^d, from his humbled 
seat, it is sufficient to discover the ring of a 
sultan, the order of u vizier, or the Conniv- 
ance of the servus tervorum of a New-found 
World. 

And yet, there arc men, in the United 
States, who talk of the guilt of the admini- 
stration as justifying or removing that of 
tiie citizen ! This, is ,all passion. The pub- 
lic feelings, like those, as it is said, of Mr. 
Jefferson and his colleagues, are with mes- 
sieurs Miranda, Ogden and Smith. It is re- 
maricable, that this is the sole cause of the 
outcry against Mr. Jefferson and the rest. — 
Dastards, aU are in love with the sin ; but, 
if it should be followed bv evil consequences, 
they are wonderfiilly willing that Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Madison, &c. should bear the 
blame. The same dastardy that afflicts the 



ftdninistration, andprodbcedTBi LifTSa, 
afflicts the people, and produces the uproar. 
I say, the public feelings are with Miranda, 
Ogden and Smith ; hence they Brt wounded 
by 8eein|^ the two latter set to the bar; 
hence,- in the drunkenness of folly, tiiey are 
ready to set'ttp the preposterous, the alarm* 
ing doctrine, that the connivanceof a govern- 
ment is an excuse for guilt, a sufficient an- 
swer to the laws ! ! ! 

But, if the case were a little d^erent!— ' 
If the acts of Miranda, Ogden and Smith, 
were not popular ; if tiiey had done that 
which the pc^opie disapproved ; then, what 
would become of defendants who oaUed for 
an acquittal on the ground of the oonnivanee 
of gfovemment ? The common places I hate 
ixy advance, would then be treated as truths 
familiar to every child ; and not, as now th^y 
will be, opposed as the last extravagance « 
politicsd temerity. 

And is it possible^ that, in this country, 
where, by all parties, so much is said of U- 
berty, it should be necessary for me to re- 
cur to the very alphabet of its theory, and 
to show the most ordinary land nuuks and 
boundaries of power ? And yet, it is the pro- 
found ignorance of this theory, now betray- 
ing itself on this side, and now on that, that 
stares me continuaUy in the fkce ; so mufch 
easier is to talk of it or to fig^ for it than to 
understand it or preserve it j and so easy is 
it, under any constitution, for despotism to 
enter in its name ! The truth is, that amid 
the wretched struggle of fistctions, nothing 
is thought of but tile ruin of the opponent i 
and no man is unwilling, if an obnoxioos 
passenger can be drowned, to sink the ves- 
sel, hvdl and topmast. It is thus, that amid 
the mutual ravingfs of federalists and demo- 
crats, seldom any thing discovers itself, 
except the vulgarity of hatred; and that 
each party resembles that of the Poissardks 
in Paris, not more in the coarseness of its 
language, than in the confusion of its ideas. 

One of our newspapers triumphantly i«- 
peats, after the acquittal of messieurs Og* 
den and Smith, its observations de'Uvered 
while the prosecution was pending, «nd 
which observations are no other than these : 
« That as the defence of the parties accused 

will rest entirely on proving that they 
** were encouraged by the government, the 
" verdict must be conclusive on the point: 
** if convicted, it must be believed, that the 
*• administration was entirely innocent of 
« any knowledge of the affair ; if acquitted^ 
** then must the whole guiH rest'on them.** 
Nor is 'this newspaper a£ne, in reoognisinjf 
the principle, that the defendants in these 
prosecuti<ms are or mig^ have heert acquit- 
ted on account of the participation of the 
government in their guilt ; in other words, 
because unlawful acts, connived at by go* 
vemment,* cease to be unlawful ; that is, to 
reduce the thing to its to west tenns^ becMwe 
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fmtimtmtva^ihtf m^kobe^ tiie at 
ill ple«fiure ! ! ! Poets talk of those whote 
pMise is fiune; oUr poHticiuis, of those 
whose coimiTance is innocence, whose will 
iakw: ttat pro ratimt vohmtai : that is, and 
I'be^ all eoBstitiitional Amerioan lawyers 
and Junes to i«ceive the maxim; Stat pro 
ratkme criminis, voiuntas praefecti. I say, 
American ; because I am not unwiUinfp to 
exclude, from all share in its benefit, every 
other natkm under the sun !— I return agftin 
siidaffain to facts $ I re-examine my impres- 
sktas I find it difficult for myself to belieire, 
Ibesitate at asking to be beliered, tliat^ in 
these states, of two paities, each of whom 
hss poetical liberty m its mouth, the one 
hts set the stecial tigmficathn of the presi- 
dent against the subpdena of a court of law ; 
the other, the cormivanee of the pretident 
i^fainst the laws themselves \ ! ! What with 
his fiiends and his foes, this president may 
soon hold up his head, among the proudest 
of earth's mmrtal gfods. 

But, let it not be ipaagined, that I am so 
ruh or uncharitable as to be persuaded that 
the juries upon these trials have been weak 
or abandoned enoughto acquit the defendants 
Upon any such ground. Assuredly they have 
never adopted, in behalf of or in resentment 
toward particular persons, a principle which 
reduces laws to shadow?; a principle subver- 
sive of all public justice, wjd ruinous of na-. 
tiooal freedonn. Their verdict has certainly 
Iwceeded from the cbnviction, that the de- 
fendants b]^ve not done the acts charged in 
the indictment, or that the acts done, and 
<^ged in the indictment, are not forbidden 
by the law ; on any other ground than one of 
these, they cannot have acquitted, without 
a breach of their oath, and a contempt of 
their duty, and a surrender of the main for- 
tress of liberty. 

Of the velvet of the juries, therefore, I 
8Jky nothing ; but, as to the public opinion 
of tiiose verdicts, . I think it proper to offer 
•ntidotes to what is erroneous ; remember- 
ing, that by public opinion future juries may 
be guided, and Aiture dangers of the state 
Averted or called down. 

Perhaps it follows too immediately from 
^"'hat I have said, to render it necessary for . 
Bie to lay it down, Aat the principle so cla- 
fflorously asserted by the enemies of Mr. 
Jeflferson, is no other than that which a des- 
potic government must rejoice to see esta- 
^shed. It is the difficulty of procuring tools, 
as I have shown by the converse of tlie 
proposition, keeps a government obedient 
to the laws. By the aid of power or influ- 
fttce, it may always hope to protect itself, be 
Jts conduct what it may. By the bayonets of 
rta soldiery or the blood hounds of its party, 
It may always expect to be preserved from 
personal responsibility ; but if it can remove 
this responsibility from no citizen ; if it can 
pvonise its instruaient^no impunity ; if the 



hifhest and mest pi^sngDJt ifxince camu>t $e^ 
cure the most faithfiil and most useful scoun- 
drel in his train from the ha^d of the next con- 
staUe, from the mittimus of the next magis- 
trate, nor the cell of the nextgaol^ how i^ 
he to be despotic ? and, on the otlier band. 
What would our juries have done, had they 
acquitted the objects of prosecution, as 
soon as they found that the crimes com- 
n^tted had been committed in conformity 
with the wishes of administration ? This 
very fact would hAve rendered more impe- 
rious the duty to convict The^ would have 
seen the defendants as occup3ang the plfice 
of those who might be the tools of a corrupt 
administration ; they would have suspected, 
that however eagerly tlie government might 
enter into the prosecutipn, the whole was 
but a disguise, and that its real object was 
the safety of its creatures ; safety that might 
reward past offences and encourage more ; 
and they would have felt themselves called 
upon to tell that government, that no man, 
when offending the laws according to its 
wish and connivance, should escape their ri- 
gours. - Common sense, not less than com- 
mon honesty, would have warned them of 
the toils that were spread around them ; 
they would have suspected that aU the sliow 
of persecution on the part of government 
might have no other object than that of rais- 
ing a spirit of opposition of Which it knew 
how to avail itsefr ; for he ia apoor statesman 
that cannot make as much use of his enemies 
as of his friends. 

There is a maxim of the law in England, 
more frequently repeated than understood ; 
a maxim ridiculed by shallow men, but 
which is one of the brightest ornaments of 
human wisdom, and of which the; principle 
ought even in this country jto. be received 
and applied :r— The king can . do no 
WRO N G. Never was there a bulwark against 
despotism equal to this ! Into courts of law 
by which this maxim is acknowled|red, no 
tool, no minion nor no dupe, can enter, with 
an jurtful or a whining story, and say, that 
the wrong committed has not proceeded 
from the individual whom it can reach, but 
from the government which it cannot reach. 
How is it possible to tie the hands and fedt 
of a prince and his ministers so completely, 
as by refusing to listen to any account of his 
or their opinion, wishes or connivance, and 
declaring to tiie offender, that, whs^ver 
might be the wishes of others, it is for his 
own acts ihsX he must answer ? and how can 
he or they be so completely let loose upon 
society, as by allowing his or their opinion, 
wishes or connivance to be the protection of 
their tools, their minions or their dupes ? 

It is not that I here arraign that part of the 
American constitution by which the presi-* 
dent is rendered personally responsible foi» 
his actions ; but, I say, that the principle of 
the maxim, the king can do no ivrong, ougltt 
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^t> be receiised.4ildB|^ wkht* the otiier ; and, 
while the president is held to be personally 
reapon^ible, every other man should be held 
to be personally respcmsible likewise ; for if 
imy man can plead the president's responsi- 
/ bility, in abatement of his own ; if any man 
can elude punishment, by telling us to pu- 
nish the president in his stead, there is an 
•end of political freedom. I repeat it, a des- 
potic ruler could desire nothing better than 
this doctrine ; he woidd -then say to those 
^ound him. Do as Ibid you, J ani tiesponsi' 
hie ; and to himself he would say, I shall be 
responsibUy when they can hake me. 

The facility with which little villains are 
brought under the rods, and the difficulty 
that fvttends the same operation upon great 
ones, is one of the imperfections m the ad- 
ministration of justice which hj^ve been 
<?harged upon it in all ages and countries ; 
And would any man in his senses willingly 
forego the security he has for tliat which he 
lias not? Let us suppose, that when the 
present ag« of gold shall have passed away, 
it should be the misfortune of our children 
[though, with all sound politicians, I think 
it every thing but impossible) to see,- in this 
country, and under this still more impregna- 
ble than admirable constitution, a government 
almost as profligate as any that exists or has 
t^xisled in Europe ; let us suppose, if, for 
a moment, we may indulge ourselves with 
^sliimeras, that a despotism may be exer- 
cised in the name of tlie people, as real and 
intolerable as a despotism exercised by or in 
the name of a prince ; and, in this day of 
trouble, let us suppose, tli at persons, stand- 
ing in the place of messieurs Ogden and 
Smith are chargpd with offence an against 
the laws ; let us suppose that these persons 
-convince a jiwy, tliat they, have offended the 
laws only with the knowledge and consent 
and even at the desire of tlie president and his 
colleagues; let us suppose, that a jury for 
these reasons releases such persons from 
their responsibility to the laws ; let us sup- 
pose, that the country taking thisacqUittal (as 
<lo we to-day) for proof positive agiunst Uie 
government, calls for an impeachment ; and 
let us suppose, that the president has so 
ktrong a party in congress as to enable him 
to laugh at the proposition of impeachment; — 
tjut, without limiting ourselves to hypothe- 
sis and fable, let us look again at die case 
immediately under our eye : the laws, it is 
said, have been offended; but the juries 
have acquitted me^ieurs Ogden and Smith ; 
and, are we waiting, in tiie simplicity of 
our hearts, to see congress impeach the 
public servants ? So then, offences may be 
committed, and l^e offenders known ; but, 
when we are to pronounce upon the guilty, 
we find that .the state is injured by that 
common pest of ever}"^ man's house, that no- 
torious No«bo dy ! Crimes hate been com- 



mitt^; bat juries Uefe, «idcmg twltoit» ^ 

find Nobody guilty. 

I hope that I have by this time adduced, 
enou^ to make it appear, that it is impossi- 
'ble to entertain a princ^>le more anti-cpnsli- 
tutional, more at war with the ahstrSK^t na- 
ture of wrightand wrcMig» and more fatal 
to political freedom than tEat on which, with . 
the most impardonaUe imputation of perju- 
ry on the men, it is attempted, for, party- 
purposes, to make it believed that the ju-. 
ries have acqaitted messiaeurs Snitii. and. 
Ogden. No ; those juries must hs^'e had 
the sense as well as the probity . not to vi<)- 
late their oaths through spleen to an admi- 
nistration, or through a convictipn, not thi^ 
the defendants were innocent, butthatothers 
also were guilty ! They must have dwelt on 
the comparison between the /awu. and. the 
fact, and -not on that between the /aw and 
the connivance administration; they musthave 
acquitted tlie defendants, because they were 
convinced, either that they have not commit-, 
ted the acts of which they were accused, or 
that those acts are not forbidden by the l^wsi : 
they must have done this, because in any - 
other case they must he pegured. 

Juries are not to erect themselves jnt^ 
courts of equity, nor into independ^ent legis- 
latures. The country provides the laws, 
and sends defendants to juries for the trial 
of facts; that is, first, whether the facts be 
true; and secondly, whether they be «»^» 
ful : it does not leave juries to decide whe- 
ther or not the facts really deserve punishr 
ment, but whether they be unldivfidt the 
previous question it has determined itself ; 
and, if juries pay no attention to tliis deter- 
mination, the laws are of no use : every de- 
fendant comes before an arbitrary body of 
men, upon whose verdict he can calculate 
nothing by any reference to the laws ; bu^. 
who will acquit or cdndenm according to 
their awn personal prejudices, or general 
ht^ts of thinking. It was never the inten- 
tion of tlie legislature, te lea^e a guilty man 
to the favour or an innocent one at the mercy 
of such a tribunal. 

The sole question therefore on the late, 
prosecutions respected the individual ^uut 
or innocence of messieurs Ogden and Smith* 
and it is this truth witli which,! wish to P 
every man's mind. The real or pretended 
guilt of certain of the public servants im 
nothing to do with it ; all parties were re- 
sponsible, and none could be made .^^^ 
the burden of the other. If on the one hand 
we are told that the punishment of mes- 
sieurs Ogden and Smith ought not to have 
skreened the administration, so on the oth^j 
the (punishment of the administration ougnj 
not to have ski-eened messieurs Ogden aa* 
Smith. , 

Bust, say those who content themseive* 
with particular and temporary views, i« » 
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^IViMe fb m «dittfdtthi|iQn> first to 
encourage, and perhaps instigate men to 
guilt, and then to come into courts of law, 
and demand the punishment of those men ! 
This is a specious argument, and one that 
has that Apparent basis in natural justice 
which is the foundation of all popularity ; so 
■specious is^ it, that, though almost the whole 
of what I have already wrhten bears upon 
its refhtatlon, I shall be excused if, even with 
some repetition, I give it a direct answer. 
I have shown, as I believe, tiiat to release 
men from ttieir responsiHlity f^r criipes, be- 
ciuse instigated or encouraged by an admi- 
nistration, is alike inconsistent, first with 
the abstract nature of right and wrong ; se- 
condly with the terms and meaning of a ju- 
^mikn's oath ; and thirdly with the security 
of pdlitical freedom. 

^ttt, a misconoepti(m, such as absolutely 
amazes me, prevails with reject to the 
principle of these prosecutions. Here as 
under a monarchy, the people separate them- 
selves from the government, and every man, 
for his own share, sets his face against that 
which is done for and by tlie wh<^. Of 
pubHcspisit, and public interests, he knows 
nothing ; his prtvate desires are aU. We are 
told, that these were Mr,. Jefferson's ]»7ose- 
eutions, the prosecutions of government; 
that government has been itself to blame ; 
andtiierefore-^THERBFTDRi: the defendants 
were acquitted. I say, the prosecutions 
were the prosecutions of the state ; ef the 
people ;^-that the government, or, if you will, 
Mr. Jefferson set them on foot,, and that Mr. 
Jefferson and the government are not them- 
selves innocent is no part of the question. 
Were there groimds for the prosecution ? — 
Was the government or was Mr. Jieflferson 
to blame for bringing the defendants before 
a jury ? These are the sole questions. — That 
Mr. Jefferson and his colleag^ies may de- 
serve prosecution also, is an independent 
proposition. 

At the bottom of all this is the extraor- 
finary fact, that, to this hour^ and in this 
country, men do not understand the distinct 
existence of the political and municipal au- 
thorities of the state ; of the ministers and 
the judges; ©f the cabinet and the laws 
They do not understand, that the empire of 
the laws is an imperium in imperio, to which, 
wi^ reflect to aU domestic affairs, the go- 
jernment itself is subject. No ; they con- 
found the courts of justice with the govern- . 
Jjent ; and, such is the proneness of man- 
Kndto adopt the theory of despotism, that 
«ey have no ear to distinguish the voice of 
«e Uw ft^m the voice of the ruler. How 
would they themselves assail the laws, 
hy sacrificing them .out of resentment to the 
government ? How else, would they con- 
ceive the force of a prosecution to be weak- 
^ed, when instituted by a government, the 
n^embers of whieh are themselvea guilty ? 
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The government in prosecuting' f)et<brm8 the 
part of the people ; discharges the trust re- 
posed in it by the people ; — 9iat, in other re>- 
spects, the government may have miscon- 
ducted itself, is quite another subject of in- 
quiry. 

I call this popular delusion extraordinary^ 
because it is such as, were it not the natu- 
ral' bias of the human mind, we ought, t^ 
find only among the subjects of an abso- 
lute monarchy ; that is, where the prince 
is legfislator as well as administrator. Per- 
sonal consider atiohs alone prevail ; the pre- 
sident is regarded as every thing, the p«o^ 
pie as^ notiung t tlie offence is supposed to 
be personal to the president, and be is non- 
suited, because,, in the phrase of the bar, he 
does not come into court nvitk clean hands. — 
The people, the clean-handed people, the 
only real prosecutor, are forgotten. The 
jurors chuckle in the thought, that they 
have outwitted the president ! 

And is it not the people that is the onty 
real prosecutor ? Is it not the people that 
has established the laws and desires to see 
tJiem enforced ^ Is it not the people that is 
offended, if a- crime like tftat charged be 
committed ? Is^ it not the people that is to 
suffer, if that crime bring upon them the 
evils in contemplation of which it was ren- 
dered punishable by the laws ? If a jury, 
thus mistaking the prosecutor, wit}i stupid 
exultation should go home, and tell the peo- 
ple. We have cheated the president, will it 
not reply. That, no doubt, would have been 
an excellent joke ; but, zounds ! you have 
cheated us ! — Yes, it is every citizen of the 
United States that has been wronged, that 
has had his rights surrendered, if SiejurieH 
have acquitted the defendants out of spleen 
to the government ; or if they have acquit- 
ted guilty men,, because not they alone were 
g^lty. I suppose that I shall not be believ- 
ed, if I say, that there was once a country- 
man so cunning, tliat knowing his hen-roost 
to be infested by three foxes, he never hun^* 
either, because he could not catch dl at 
once. 

I conclude a long letter, with the firm 
conviction that no subject of greater impor- 
tance ever employed a political pen. Th& 
principles I oppose are those of anarchy 
and its sure attendant, despotism. - The ac- 
quittal, such as it is represented, were the 
despotism of a jury over the trampled 
rights of the nation. AU substitution ef 
will for law is despotism. I entreat the 
country to reconsider those principles. I en- 
treat it to recollect, that to say, the laws 
shall not punish crimes which the govern- 
ment has allowed to he committed, is no 
other than to admit that government has the 
power to allow crimes to be committed; 
for, in right reasoning, the only argument 
must be, from the competence to allow, to 
the defence founded on the allowance. — 
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I entreat i% to recollect, that thcj ffovem- 
ment is not tiie laws, nor the members of 
Ipoyenunent, the people. 

CONCANGIUS. 

For the Port Folio.. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE SECRET HIS- 
TORY OF THE COURT AND CABINET 
OF ST. CLOUD. 

The second American edition of this 
worit is just published by Mr. Watts, 
and the immediate sale of the first edi- 
tion, though perhaps unexampled in 
the annals of the American bookseller, 
was with sufficient reason anticipated. 
It was perceived distinctly, both from 
the nature of the work, and the inqui- 
sitive humour of our countrymen, that 
Memoirs of a Corsican adventurer and 
his brother buccaneers, the lives of 
cafitain Rolando^ and hia ga^ng^ together 
with the Secret History of Midame 
Buonaparte and her female friends, 
would, like the exploits of Jonathan 
Wild or Moll Flander^j interest readers 
of almost every description. This ex- 
pectation has been exceeded. Within 
a very few days the whole of a large 
impression was purchased with an im- 
patience and ardour of curiosity, such 
as we never remember to have witness- 
ed before. Of the editicm now issued, 
a considerable portion was already be- 
spoken cither by individuals or the 
public ; and men of all parties seem re- 
solved to look at a picture of Gallic atro- 
city, whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained of the pretensions of the painter. 

But, let Scepticism do its wotst, and 
let Captiousness inquire, with all her 
tartness, for the real name of the au- 
thor of these letters, and for the evi- 
dence of the facts he describes ; nothing 
can prevent our conclusion that, from 
general testimony, from historical re- 
cords, from the tempers and habits of 
most of those, who compost the new 
French dynastry, or who obey its man- 
dates, the anecdotes contained in tHis 



• See the immortal work of Le Sag^ for 
the Secret Sittory of certain Spanish ban- 
ditti J whose moral and political principles 
were not dissimilaisto those of the, upstarts 
of Ajaccio. . 



book are substantially true. They 
indeed, contain all the bitterness of 
aloes. They are a perpetual satire and 
invective. They exhibit Buonaparte 
and his associates as Milton exhibits 
Satan, Beelzebub smd company. AU 
the funguses and upstarts of an in&- 
mous revolution are exhibited by this 
indignant writer, not as they chuse 
to shew themselves on the gala day 
of fictitious splendor, but in colours 
black like their own infamy, and hideous 
as their own crimes. These modem 
Frenchmen are shewn not in the 
gaudy glare of their own theatric exr 
hibition ; not in harlequin robes, in tri- 
coloured ribbons, and umlMragequs 
plumes ; but in the darkest shades a£ 
a. Phantasmagoria, where every hor- 
rible shadow looks Hke the devil. 
This is perfectly right. Such hatred 
and such contempt ^ould always be 
lavished upon men, who, forgetting the 
sanctity of oaths and the loyalty of sub- 
jects, forgetting every private and every 
public obligation, shutting their ears 
against the cry of the domestic chari- 
ties, and hardening their heaits algainst 
every generous impulse^ with the sa* 
vage obstinacy of Pharoah, have perse- 
vered in the paths of error, and have 
displayed alternately the blood-guilti- 
ness of the assassin, and the rapacity of 
the thief. ^ 

For the Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

' Mn. Oldschool, 
[On a cursoiy perusal of some of the poems 
which Mr. Moore has recently published 
in England, some of which mig^ht be enti- 
tled his Travels in the United States, I 
perceive the following note, and as a na- 
tive American I Mush, that an enlightened 
foreigner should be justified by truth in 
making such remarks.] 

" The college of William and Muy , 
the only one in the state of Virginia, 
and the first which I saw in America, 
gave me but a melancholy idea refiub^ 
lican seats of learning. That contemfU 
for the elegancies of education which thtf 
American democrats affect^ is nowhere 
more grosly consfiicuous than in Virgi- 
nia. The young men, who look to ad- 
vancementy study rather to he dema- 
gogues than politicians ^ and ^is evei y 
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tJinjj that diBtinguiahes from the multi- 
tude is supposed to be invidious and 
unpopular, the leveling system is ap- 
plied to education, and has had all the 
effect its partizans could desire, by firo- 
ducing a most extensive equality of igno- 
rance. The abbe Raynal, in his pro- 
phetic admonitions to the Americans, 
directing their attention very strongly 
to learned establishments, says, « When 
the youth of a country are seen deprav- 
ed, the nation is on the decline.' I 
know not what the abbe Raynal would 
pronounce of this nation now, were he 
alive to know the morals of the young, 
students at Williamsburg. But, when 
he wrote, his countrymen had not yet 
introduced the * doctrinam deos spcr- 
Dentem* into America.** 

For the Port Folio, 

[The recent conduct of the king of Prussia 
towards Great-Britain, and indeed* the 
uniform policy pursued by the court of 
Berlin since the unfortunate campaign 
made hy the duke of Brunswick, are suf- 
ficiency important, both in their principles 
and consequences, to arrest the attention 
of every man interested in the preserva- 
tion of the peace and dignity of Europe. 
Of this northern potentate, who has al- 
ways appeared to us most heartily dis- 
posed to embrace the French regicides, 
attd to assist their machinations, we never 
have had but one opinion, and never have 
thought of him or called, him by any other 
name whatever than that of the Royal Ja- 
cobin. The following passage from the 
writings of Edmund Burke exhibits, as 
in a sort of Raphael cartoon, some of the 
actions of this monarch, who is so false to 
himself and his fame. As might be ex- 
pected from the artist, it is a very extra- 
ordinary and highly finished performance. 
The figure in the fore ground is in full 
light, and the colours are as vi vid as the 
tints of the rainbow.] 
^' Kings have not only long arms but 
strong ones too. A great northern po- 
tentate, for instance, is able in one mo- 
^eat, and with one bold stroke of his 
^ploniatic pen, to efface all the volumes 
, which I could write in a century, or 
j which the most laborious publicists of 
j Germany ever carried to the fair of 
'-•eipsick as an apology for monarchs 
wid monarchy. Whilst I, or any other 
poor, puny, private sophist was de- 
rei%i^ the declaration of f ilmt^j his 



majesty might refute me by the treaty 
of Basle. Such a monarch may destroy 
one republic, because it had a king at 
its head, and he may balance this ex- 
traordinary act by founding another 
republic that has cut off the head of its ^ 
king. I defended that great potentate 
for associating in a grand alliance for 
the preservation of the old govern-^ 
ments of Europe ; but he puts me to 
silence by delivering up all those go- 
vernments, his own virtually included, 
to the new system of France. If he is 
accused before the Parisian tribunal, 
constituted for the trial of kings for 
having polluted the soil of liberty by 
(the tracks of his disciplined slaves, he 
clears himself by surrendering the 
•finest parts of Germany, with a hand- 
some cut of his own territories to the 
offended majesty of the regicides of 
France. Can I resist this? Am I re- 
sponsible for it, if with a torch in his 
hand and a rope about his neck he 
makes amende honorable %o the Sam 
Culloterie of the republic one and indi- 
visible ? In that humiliating attitude, 
in spite of all my protests, he may sup- 
plicate pardon for his menacing procla^ 
mations ; and as an expiation to thosjg 
whom he failed to terrify with his 
threats, he may abandon those whom 
he had seduced by his promises. He 
may sacrifice the royalists of France 
whom he had called to his standard, a& 
a salutary example to those who shall 
adhere to their native sovereign or shall 
confide in any other who undertakes 
the cause of oppressed kings and of 
loyal subjects. 

« How can I help it,, if this hi^h* 
minded prince will subscribe to thb in- 
vectives which the regicides have made 
against all kings and particularly against 
himself? How can I help it, if this 
royal propagandist will preach the dpc^t 
trine of the rights of men ? Is it my 
fault if his professors of literature read 
lectures on that "code in all his ac^de* 
mies, and if all the pensioned managers 
of the newspapers in his dominLDn$ dif» 
fuse it throughout Fairope in an hun* 
dred Journals? Can it be attributed to 
me if he will initiate all his grenadiers 
and all his hussars in these high my^ 
stpri^s? Am J responsible, if he 

n 
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make le dtoit de V Homme et la SouvC' 
rainete du Feufile the favourite parole 
of hi» military orders ? Now that his 
troops are to act with the brave legions 
of freedom, no doubt he will fit them 
for their fraternity. He \vill teach the 
Prussians to think, to feel, and to act 
like them, and to emulate the glories 
of the Regiment de rEchaJfaut, He 
will employ the illustrious citizen San- 
terre, the general of bis new allies, to 
instruct the dull Germans how they 
shall conduct themselves towards per- 
sons, whoy like Louis XVI, whose 
cause and person he once took into his 
protection, shall dare, without the sanc- 
tion of the people, or with it, to consi- 
der themselves as hereditaiy kings. 
Can I arrest this great potentate in his 
career of glory ? Am I blameable in re- 
commending virtue and religion as the 
true foundation of all monarchies, be- 
cause the protector of the three reli- 
gions of the Westphalian arrangement, 
to ingratiate himself with the republic 
of philosophy, shall abolish all three ? 
It is not in my power to prevent the 
grand patron of the reformed church, 
if he chuses it, from annulling the Cal- 
vinistic sabbath and establishing the de- 
cade of atheism. He may even re- 
nounce and abjure his favourite mysti- 
cism, in the Temple of Reason. In 
these things, at least, he is truly des- 
potic. He has now shaken hands with 
every thing which at first had inspired 
him with horror. It would be curious 
indeed to- see, what I shall not, how- 
ever, travel so far to see, the ingenious 
devices, and the elegant transparencies 
. which on the restoration of peace, and 
the commencement of Prussian liberty, 
are to decorate Potzdam and Charlot- 
tenburg festigiante. What shades of 
his armed ancestors of the house of 
Brandenburc; will the committee of 
Illumines raise up in the opera house 
9f Berlin, to dance a grand, ballet in the 
rejoicings for this auspicious event? 
Is it a grand master of the Teutonic 
order, or is it the great elector? Is it 
the first king of Prussia or the last ? or 
is the whole love line, long I mean, 
a pane ante^ to appear like Banquo's 
royal procession in the tragedy of Mac- 
beth? 



" How can I prevent all these acts of 
royal policy, and all these displays of 
royal magnificence? How can I pre- 
vent the successor of Frederic the 
Great from aspiring to a new, and in 
this age, an unexampled kind of glory ? 
Is it in my power to say that he shall 
not make his confessions in the style 
of St. Austin or of Rousseau. That he 
shall not assume the character of the 
penitent and flagellant, and grafting 
monkery on phikfeophy strip himseU' 
of his regal purple, clothe his gig^tic 
limbs in the sackcloth and the hair 
shirt, and exercise on his broad shoul- 
ders the disciplinaiy scourge *of the 
holy order of the Sana CullotesP It is 
not in me to hinder kings fi-om making 
new orders of religious and mar- 
tial knighthood. I am not Hercules 
enough to uphold those orbs, which 
the atlasses of the world are so desi- 
rous of shifting from their weary 
shoulders. What can be done against 
the magnanimous resolution of the greaty 
to accomplish the degradation and the 
ruin of their own situation and cha- 
racter?" 

For the Port Folio. 

[A ballad, founded on some domestic inci- 
dent, generally makes its way to the 
heart. Philosophers as well as peasants 
are delighted with this sim}^e and pare- 
tic style of composition. Walter Scott, 
the author of the matchless " Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,*' and Monk Lewis, have 
distinguished themselves by the writing 
of ballads of a peculiarly moumfid and 
terrific character. The following was 
written by Mr. Moore during his visit to 
this country, and must interest the Ame- 
rican reader, because the images and 
scenery ure local. The ** fire-fly lamp," 
the «* tangled juniper," and ** the copper 
snake breatliing in the ear" of the lunatic 
lover, are circumstances which will not 
escape tlie attention of our readers.] 

A BALLAD. 

THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
WRITTEN AT NORFOLK, IN 
VIRGINIA. 

** They tell of a young man, who lost his 
mind upon the death of a girl he loved, and 
who, suddenly disappearing from his friends, 
was never afterwards heard of. As he had 
frequently said, in his ravings, that the girl 
was upt dead, but gone to the Dismal 
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Sw|]i4>i it is «i2K>Med he had wandered 
into that dreary wildcmess, and had died of 
hunger, or been lost in some of its dreadful 
morisses." anon. 

'♦"They made her a grave, too cold and damp 

" For a soul so warm and true ; 
" And she's gone to the Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp,* 

" Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 

" She paddles her white canoe. 
" And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 

" And her paddle 1 soon shall hear ; 
" Long and loving our life shall be, 
^» And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 

" When the footstep of Death is near !" 
Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds — 

His path was rugged and sore. 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, . 
Thro' many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before ! 
And, when on the earth he sunk to sleep. 

If slumber his eyelids knew. 
He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its tenomous tear, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew ! 
And near him the she-wolf stirr'd the brake. 

And the copper-snake breath'd in his ear. 
Till he st^ng cried, from his dream awake, 
" Ohl when shall I see the dusky Lake, 

" And the white canoe of my dear ?" 
He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 

Qiiick over its surface play'd— 
" Welcome," he said, ** my dear-one's light !" 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night. 

The name of the death-cold maid ! 
Till he hollow'd a boat of the birchen bark. 

Which carried him off from shore ; 
Far he follow'd the meteor spark. 
The wind was high and the clouds were dark. 

And the boat retum'd no more, 
oft, from the Indian hunter's camp 

This lover and maid so true 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp. 

And paiyie their white canoe ! 

For the Port Folio. 
[In the ensuing Song of Mr. Moore, the 
•^Je of its autlior will be readily recog- 
nized. It recals to recoUection, " Takte, 
take those lips away, that so sweetly 
were fmwom."] ^ 

Take back the sigh, thy lips of art 

In passion's moment breath'd to me 5 
Yet, no — it must not, will not part, 
Tis now the life-breath of mv heart. 
And has become too pure for thee ! 



* The Great Dismal Swamp is ten or 
twelve miles cUstant from Norfolk,- and the 
L«ke in the middle of it (about seven miles 
lonj) is called Drummond's Pond. 
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Take back the kiss, that faithless sigk 

With all the warmth of truth imprest; 
Yet, no— the fatal kiss may lie. 
Upon thy lip its sweets would die. 

Or bloom to make a rival blest ! 
Take back the vows that, night and day. 

My heart receiv'd, I thought, from thine ; 
Yet, no — allow them stiU to stay. 
They might some other heart beti^y. 

As sweetly as they've ruin'd minel 

I For the Port Folio. 

LEVITY. 

[The following whimsical article appears to 
be a satire upon the affected virtuoso, a 
character, however uncommon in Ame- 
rica, which frequently excites the wonder 
or provokes the ridicule of the European 
satirist. In one of Shad well's forgotten 
plays, the character of Sir Nicholas Gim- 
crack will cause the reader more mirth, 
perhaps, than the following. In Addison's 
papers some exquisite sarcasms of a simi- 
lar class may be found.3 

CURIOSITIES FOUND' IN TflE HI8T0B.X- 
CAL HERCULANEUM. 

The original manuscript of Paradise 
Lost, in Milton's own hand writing, 
which is very curious, as the bard was 
bUnd. 

Rabelais's easy chair, some years ago 
in the possession of Dean Swift, of 
which Pope makes very honourable 
mention;* lately occupied by a face- 
tious humourist, one Laurence Stcme. 

Dr. Johnson's buzz wig. 

The right thumb of Charles the 
Twelfth, with which he used to spread 
his butter. 

Tom Brown's tobacco stopper, and 
the handle of Sam Butler's ale-pot. 

Erasmus's spatterdashes, which be 
wore in all his journeys. 

The trunk hose of Sir Francis 
Drake; two or three stitches dropt 
and four buttons wanting. 

A very curious frying-pan in which 
Pope drest his Lampreys. 

The oaken towel of the Spectator's 
trunkmaker. 

A comb for the whiskers, left as a 
legacy by the great Cervantes to his 
jailor's daughter.* 

♦ O thou, whatever tille please thine ear. 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver; 
Whether thou choose Cervantes' seriouj 
air. 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais* ea^ chair. 
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TomTliumb; herdic poem: in 
which it is proved that this herd was 
son to William the Conqueror, and the 
inventor of shooting ducks with a mile 
stone. - Neatly bound in cock's combs, 
and illumined with tails of glow worms. 
Very scarce. 

John Dennis's snuff-box. 

A tragedy in twenty-four acts, each 
act containing fifty -two scenes: title 
lost. # 

Travels to the source of the Nile, 
Xvhich describe ^ that river as an oyster- 
bed enamelled with crocodiles. 

Procrustes's cupping glass ; and Hec- 
tor Boethius's pamphlet on salivation, 
printed by Cornelius Agrippa at his 
press in the Hebrides. 

The art of Ciickold making, or Great 
Horn Book, to which is added a beau- 
tiful print of Helen's modesty, a rough 
sketch. 

An essay oh pickfing snail-shells, 
Phenixes and battering rams ^ with in- 
structions for preparing conserve of 
gunpowder and roasted bullets. 

Carolan's bagpipe and Philemon 
Holland's nut-cracker. 
^ The left ear of Daniel Defoe pre- 
served in spirits of pillory. 

Queen Elizabeth's under petticoat of 
fiamiel, very bare. 

A piece of the walls of Babylon. 

The gridiron on which Ben Johnsoti 
4:oasted his figs; the carying knife of 
Bryan Borooh; Julius Caesar's tooth- 
pick, and the great toe of the witch of 
Endor. 

VARIETY, 
Variety is charirting", 
Constancy is not for me • 
'So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD ballAp. 

'^fhe Abb6 de Marolles was so fohd 
of being an author that he put the cata- 
Jogtie of the names of his friends and 
their acquaintance to press at his own 
expanse, as he did all his works : Ma- 
rolles once said to a gentleman that his 
Terses cost him very little. They cost 
you as much as they are worth then, 
I'eplied the other, ^enage wrote on a 
copy of a translation of Martial's epi- 
grams, published by MaroUes, ' Epi- 
^ranjs against Martial.' - 



The foUowing lines addressed hy 
George Buchanan to his mistress, are 
very beautiful. Mons. Menage has 
happily imitated them in the Italiait 
language : 

Ilia mihi semper praesenti dura Neaera 
Me, quoties absum semper abesse dolet; 

Non desiderio nostro, nan maeretamore 
Sed se non nostro posse dolore ftui. 

Pieti Crudele, 

Chi creduto I'avrebbe 

L'empia, la cnida lole, 

Del mio partir si dole 

A quel fihto dolore 

Non ti fidar, mio core, 

Non e vera pietade 
Qtiella che mostra, nd ma crudeltade 

Dell' aspro mio martire 

La cruda vuol j^ioire 
Udir la cruda i miei sospiri ardenti 
E mirar vuok i dura miei tormehti. 

Imitated^ from the Latin. 
Whilst at Anna's feet I'm kneeling. 

Breathing forth my timid vows. 
She, no kindred passion feeling. 

Proud and scornful knits her broWs. 
When I seek relief in flying. 

Of my absence she complains. 
Not with love, but malice sighing. 

That no more she sees my pains. 

In his twenty-ninth ode, Anacreon, 
with the sensibility of a lover, com- 
plains of the indifference and coldness 
of his mistress, and concludes with an 
invective against a sordid passion. Mr. 
Moore has well preserved the spirit 
of the original? 

Yes— loving is a painful thrill. 
And not to lovfe jnore painful still; 
But surely 'tis the worst of pain. 
To love, and not be lov'd again ! 
Affection now has fled from earth 
Nor fire of Genius, light of Birth, 
Nor heavenly Virtue*, can beguile 
From Beauty's cheek one favouring smile. 
Gold is the Woman's only tlieme, 
Gold is the woman's only dream. 

Oh ! never be that wretch forgiven 

Forgive him not indignant heaven ! 
Whose grovelling eyes could first adore, 
"VVhose heart could pant for sordid ore. 
Since that devoted thirst began, 
Man has foi-got to feel for man ; 
The pulse of social life is dead. 
And all its fonder feelmgs fled ! 
War too has sullied Nature's charms 
For g^ld provokes the world to arms? 
And, oh ! the worst of all it art, 
I feel it breaks the lover'ii hcartv 
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I am 8t A lass wb^ce I derived the 
foUowing verses. They pleased me 
because I thought them more than to- 
]erable> and because they brought to 
my recollection Dean Swift's " Bally- 
spellin.'* 

Now atrtamn shews the careful swain 
'Tis time into the golden g^rain 

The sickle to be putting; 
And, gaily in the hazel shades^ 
See ! all the yillage, men and maids. 

Each evening a nutting. 

" Dear, dear!" cries aged Tabitha, 
" Where can the girls be gone to-day ? 
«* I cannot keep my slut in ; 
Let me say whatso'er I will. 
Behold the spinning wheel stands stiU, 
** "Tis all tnis plaguey nutting I*' 

" Zounds !" quoth the farmer, ** where is 
is Dick? 
The ni^t is coming on us quick, 
** 'Tis time the sheep were shut in? 
*• But I must fold *em, I suppose, 
" While that young idle rascal goes 
«* With Margery a nutting!" 

But Polly's pocket full betrays — 

*« And what is that," her mother says, 

" On either side so jutting ; 
" 'Tis no use, hussey, to deny 
" Or tell in vain a wicked lie, 

«* You know you've been a nutting.*' 

In winter round a cheerful fire. 
At eve the villagers retire. 

Content some humble hut in. 
And crack tlieir nuts and reckon o'er. 
How many months will be before 

A^paui the time of nutting. 

When citizens in summer, brave 
The terrors of the briny wave. 

The watering places glutting, 
Instead of plung^g in the deep, 
^uere — wer't not as good and cheap^ 

To take a fortnight's nutting? 

Would spleen and vapours take advice, 
This short prescription may suffice, 

" The hazel grove get but in," 
And, coming out, I'm very sure 
You'll own with pleasure what a cxrte 

Was gain'd by merely nutting. 

Thrice happy grove ! for thee I'd quit 
The critic's region, the pit. 

Or beaux m \chhy strutting; 
No opera, concert, masquerade, 
Nor birth-night ball-room should persuade 

Me not to go a, nutting. 

Oh would the parliament but grant 
A sum, in dear Hyde Park to plant. 

In rows the filbert cutting ; 
Then nearer home, we soon might rove 
Through Fashion's charming hazel grove 

And see all rai^u — a nutting! 



TBB IXLITERATE CAm'&IJrAL* 

Cardinal Maklachine^ was equally rt- 
markable for the inelegance of his fonn> 
and the poverty of his intellects. In 
his journey from Rome to Loretto> he 
met with a large party of Spani^, Ita- 
lian and German students, who ran after 
his carriage, crying out, Eminentissimc 
Cardinalis, fiic noUs caritatem. Most 
illustrious Cardinal, bestow your cha* 
rity on us. While their importunity 
continued, the Cardinal was busy in 
searching his pockets; but findings no 
money diere suitable to his purpose, 
and desirous of shewing them that he 
understood Latin, he looked at them 
very graciously, and said, Non habeo 
caritatem : I have no charity. 

An impudent beggar, on the autho- 
rity of the words in the twelfth chapter 
of Malachi, * Have we not all one God, 
one common Father,' asked alms from 
the emperor Maximilian, addressing 
him by the title of brother, * Not satis- 
fied with the sum given, he importuned ^ 
him further. ' Go,* said Maximilian 
gently, ' for if all your brothers gave 
you as much as I have, you would soon 
be richer than I am.' 

In this country, as well as in Eng- 
land, almost every lover of poetry and 
nmsic has been enchanted by the sweet- 
ness and pathos of the favourite ballad 
written by Anacreon Moore, 

O lady fair, where are you roaming ? 

The sun is set, the night is coming. 
The exquisite taste of this gentleman 
probably led him to model his song af- 
ter an old but approved pattern. In 
Shakspeare's comedy of Twelfth Night, 
or What You Will, the clown intreated 
to sing by a brace of deep, drinkers, de- 
mands of one of them. Would you have 
a love song J or a song of good l^e ? One 
of them replies a love s(»ig, a love song, 
to which the other rejoins, in charac- 
ter, ay, ay, a love song, / care not for 
good kfe. 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O stay and hear ; your true love's coming. 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers meeting. 
What is love ? 'tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
1 Then cojne kiss me, sweet and twentj*. 
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The ensuing - recipe for the bite of 
that mad dog Rebellion, is found in the 
Edinburgh review. In the estimation of 
the wisest political doctors it is an in- 
fallible remedy : — 

While ^e Jacobin emissaries were 
making some progress among the 
lower orders of the fieofile in St. Peters- 
burg, Catharine had them all seized 
one evening, and carried to the Lunatic 
asyluniy where they were firofierly 
shaved^ blistered, starved and fiTiy sicked. 
After fourteen days of this wholesome 
regimen, Xhey were restored to the pub- 
lic view, and universally shunned as 
insane. 

NEW METHOD OF MAKING PAPER. 

. A patent has been taken out for a 
new and very superior method of mak- 
ing paper to that which has been liither- 
to in use. Instead of doing the work 
by hand, a very simple machinery is 
employed, which facilitates the making 
of paper to an inconceivable degree. 
The paper is made of all dimensions. 
Indeed, by the aid of a continual and 
circular motion, imagined by the in- 
ventor, after he had first made the dis- 
covery^ paper may be made of an im- 
mense size, or rather to an infinite ex- 
tent. By this last improvement, too, 
the paper is made at a single stroke ; 

in other words, supposing an enor- 
mous quantity of tlie paste of liquid 
prepared and placed on one side of the 
machine, it will issue from the other 
side in the perfect form of paper, which 
will never end till the substance is ex- 
hausted.— [Xonrfem fiafier,'] 

Father Adam was a Jesuit of Limou- 
sin, who was silenced afterwards for 
preaching against St. Austin. Th.e 
Queen's mo^er coming out from one 
of his sermons, asked a courtier, who 
was near her, what he thought of the 
discourse. Madam, replied the gen- 
tleman, the sermon convinces me of the 
truth of the doctrine of the Preada- 
mites* How so, says the Queen. Be- 
cause, Madam, I am now certain that 
Father Adam is not the first of men. 

I know by my own expeiience, says 
Lord Chesterfield, that the more one 
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works, the more wiUing one is to worir. 
We are all, more or less, des animaux 
d^ habitude. I remember very well, that 
when I was in business, I wrote four or 
five hours together every day, more 
willingly than I should now half an 
hour; and this is most certain that, 
when a man has applied himself to bu- 
siness half the day, the other half goes 
off the more cheerfully and agreeably. 
This I found so forcibly when I was at 
the Hague, that I never tasted company 
so well, nor was so good company my- 
self, as at the suppers of my post 
days. 

The following song by M. G. Lewis 
Esq. is, as we are apprized by that 
gentleman, derived from the French, 
though the swain who figures in it ap- 
pears to be a German. The thought is 
pretty and the measure flowing. 

A wolf, while Julia slept, had made 

Her favourite lamb his prize ; 
Young Caspar flew to mve his aid. 

Who heard the tremWer's cries. 
He drove the wolf from off the greeu. 

But claim'd a kiss for pay. 
Ah ! Julia, better 'twould have been. 

Had Caspar staid away. 

While grateful feelings warm'd her breast. 

She own'd she loved the swain ; 
The youth eternal love professed, 

And kiss'd and kiss'd again. 
A fonder pair was never seen ; 

They lov'd the live long day* 
Ah ! Julia, better 'twould have been 

Had Caspar Qtaid away. 
At leng^, the sun his beams withdrew. 

And night inviting sleep. 
Fond JuMa rose and bade adieu. 

Then homewards drove her sheep. 
Alas ! her thoughts were chang'd, I ween. 

For thus I heard her say; 
Ah! Julia, better 'twovdd have been. 

Had Caspar staid away. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The languid style of Z. does not comport 
with the topic he has chosen. 
He is too cold ; if he should need a pin 
He could not with more tame a tmigue de- 
sire it. 

W. should remember with Shakspeare's 
Isabella, 

That in the captain 's but a choleric word. 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 
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ORIGINAL 

For the Fort Folio. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

Proud of a flattering- reception from you, 
I tkiffain presume to intrude upon your 
studies. 

Amuita. 

THE FAIRY. 

Little wandering" Elfin say, 
' Thou who shun'st the face of day; 
And by mortals sometimes seen. 
Sporting o'er the moonlight ^een ; — 
Say, what art thou, little sprite, 
And where hides U^e, when the li^t C 
Steals upon the startled ni^t ? 3 
Dost thou speed to haunted cells. 
Wizard streams and mag^c dells; 
Far away from mortal si^ht. 
Where, as yet no wand*nng wight. 
Plodding o'er the tell-tale ground, 
Has thy mystic dwelling found ? 

FAIRY. 

In an unknown hallow'd grove, 
Where full oft the Muses rove. 
Rears a sweet sequester'd bower, 
T-wdn'd with many a flaunting flower. — 
There, on beds of fragrant roses. 
Many a little Elf reposes — 
There we slumber out tlie day. 
Hid from Sol's refulgent ray. 
But when twilight dim's the west. 
And the robin 8e<?ks her nest. 
Then we leave our snug retreat. 
On the accustom'd green to meet ; 
There to frolick, dance and play. 
All the livelong night away. 
Ofl our little bands divide. 
And on zephyr's pinions ride, — 
Then sweet music fills the air. 
While the clown, with vacant stare 
Fearful stops, and gazing round. 
Wonders whence proceeds the sound. 
Then to seek the love-sick maid. 
And with softest serenade 
Wake her from a dream of bliss, 
Just as Damon steals a kiss ; 
And her face witli blushes glows. 
While the tear of rapture flows. 
Now, as soft our lutes complain, 
Pleas'd she listens to the strain. 
And as Love's soft power she feels, 
Slyly to the window steals. 
While fond Fancy paints the youth. 
Full of tendem«3s and truth. * 
Then, as sudden oft' we fly, * 
And to moon-light meadows hie. 
While the azure welkin rings. 
And the startled robin sings. 
But when morning's earliest dawn, 
GUimners o'er the dewy lawn ; 



POETRY. 

Quick we bid the fields gookl-bye. 
For our hiding place to fly. 

Now I've told thee all our pranks. 
Fare thee well — ^for on the bimks 
Of a chrystal purling stream. 
Fondly does Titania dream ; 
From the evening's ftdeful dew, 
I must shield her — so adieu. 

Aminta. 



For the Fort Folio. 
TH£ MAN WITH H£A&T AT EASE. 

Of me 'tis said — ^for so they please, 
< There see the man with heart at ease ; > 
' His manly breast no passions tear, 

* Bright reason spreads her sunshine there ; 
« Not scorch'd by love's consuming flame, 

* Nor wasting with some hopeless pain ; 

* On fame intent — with steady rein 

* He curbs desire, — ^breaks folly's chain ; 

* In honour rich — ^no mind's disease, 

* See there the man — with heart at ease.' 

Ah ! — ^how deceiv'd is Wisdom's gaze. 
How wild she shoots across the maze — 
Which love has wove within this heart. 
Where griefs unnumber'd spring and smart ; 
This heart-— once held the richest prize, 
Tliat earth could yield — or favoring skies ; 
If now her eye should pierce its gloom. 
See ruins there — and peace undone ; 
How quick the specious tale would cease. 
That told the world, * his heart 's at ease.' 

Some cruel star my youth betray'd. 
To wear a yoke by folly made ; 
And more disastrous — ^led me where, 
An angel broke the dream in air : 
Oh ! yet We lov'd— her breath was mine. 
Her lips, and form, and mind divine ; 
Mysterious change ! these joys are gone. 
And sudden springs the bosom's thorn ; 
The erring world nor feels nor sees, 
But idly thinks my heart at ease. 

Fame's gilded car for me could shine. 
And Fortune shower her golden mine ; 
Domestic bliss around me play. 
And all the path of life seem gay ; — 
Oh, racking thought! the spoiler came. 
That spectre of the sickly brain ; 
Proud of his victim, wing'd a dart. 
And, poison'd — sent it to her heart : 
Disast'rous day! — what since could please^. 
Or only lull this heart to ease ! 

Why memory, ever busy power. 
Dost thou still dwell upon that hour — 
When barb'rous man to pity dead, 
Pluck'd from its warm and genial bed. 
The fairest plant of nature's store. 
And threw it cold on misery's shcre : 
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O cease at length thy cruel skill. 
And let this aching breast be stttl 
To feeling lost— then if it please. 
The world may say * his heart 's at ease.' 

Great God ! whose love the sparrows singi 
Revive this tender bud of spring ; 
From man the dying blossom wrest. 
And give it back to nature* a breast : — 
And then fond tatent, press once more 
And breath to life,TAy favourite flower; 
Retrieve her mind — her health repair, - 
And be my •****•♦ all thy care : 
Too late to heal my fixt disease, — 
Bu^ then I'll die with heart at ease. 

For the Port Folio. 

From haugl^tv Anna I presum'd 

To steal a balmy kiss ; 
iHer eye, with living fire iUum'd^ 

Reprov'd the thrilling bliss. 
As bees, delighted on the rose, 

Its melting sweetness sip. 
Still 1 imbib'd, with fond repose. 

The nectar of her lip. 
And, as her fragrant breath I drew, 

The quick electric flame. 
To every bounding fibre flew. 

And agoniz'd my frame. 
But, ah ! my fair, with blushing face. 

And half averted charms, 
Sprung sudden from my fond embrace, 

And fled my longing arms. 
In heaven only, heavenly joy 

Can unembitter'd prove. 
Were it on earth, without alloy. 

We'd find a heaven in love, 

EPIGRAMS. 

IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. ' 

The constable of a county town. 

Before a Justice brought. 
Once on a time, a vagrant clown. 

In petty trespass caught 
And long, with many a hum ! and ha ! 

Much circumstance, much doubt, 
£n]urg'd on some suppos'd faux fia^, 

Could he have made it out. 
Then to his woi*ship tum'd his speech 

At every period's close. 
And ask'd what4)unishment could reach 

Enormities like those 

• What punishment !* willi angry face, 
The Justice cried amain, 

• Make him this moment take my place, 

* And hear your talc again !* 



On a gentleman toA« had his pocket picked cf 

a bad Watch. 
To make your time-piece go for years you 
strove. 

But all in vain — the wheels refused to move : 
One cunning rogue took it in hand at last. 
It stopt no longer — ^for it went at last 



Only mark how grim Codru's visage ex. 
tends ! 

How unlike his ownsclf ! how estrang*d 

from his friends! 
He wore not this face, when eternally gay, 
He revell'd all night and he chirrup'd all 

day. 

Honest Codru had then, his own house at 
his call, 

•Twas bachelor's therefore, 'twas liberty 
hall. 

But now he has quitted possession for life. 
And he lodges poor man, in the house of his 
luife. 

REVERSE AND BE RIGHT. 
In modem anarchy's reign absiu^. 
Whatever maggfot bites the herd 
The order of the day 's the word • 
Throughout coitfusion's border. 

But heaven, the wise and worthy pray, 
.Will soon turn things another way. 
And, for the order of the day. 
Restore the days of order. 

PROCRASTINATIOK. 

When Sloth puts urgent business by. 
To-morrow *s a new day she'll cry ; 
And all Ur morrows prove it true. 
They're never us% and therefore nevj ! 

SOME CONSOLATION. 

Tom with a shrew lives link'd in wedlock's 
fetter, 

Yet let not Tom his stars too sorely curse j 
As there's no hope his wife will e'er be 
better. 

So there's no fear she ever can be Worse! 



The damsel too prudishly shy 

Or too forward, what swain would pos- 
sess ; 

For the one will too often deny, 

And tlie other too soon will say yes. 

Jack keeps his secrets well, or I'm de- 

ceiv'd : « 
For nothing he can say will be believ'd. 
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For the Port Folio, 

THE DAY. 

*y DAVID DIARY. 

No. ir. 

De respublici graviter querens. 

Cicero. 

ENTERED, as 1 am, into the ques- 
tions at issue between the United 
States and Great-Britain, I shall devote 
the present paper to a final understand- 
ing, between my reader and myself.^ — 
I court this understanding ; because I 
fiatter myself, that, this sufficiently ef- 
fected, no sound statesman, no true A- 
merican patriot, will regard the prin- 
ciples I maintain as at variance with 
those which become this country, and 
which belong to the honour and the in- 
terests of an independent people . Fair- 
ly examined, they will be seen not to 
be of a nature to prostrate the rights of 
any one nation before those of another; 
and, consequently, not to prostrate the 
rights of America before those of Great- 
Britain. 

With those who complain the loud- 
est of British injuries, I am more ex- 
pressly at variance as to principles than \ 
as to £sicts. It is the theory, not the ! 
- practice of Great-Britain that I am pre- ' 
pared to defend ; not indeed because I 
condemn her practice, but because I 
do not enter into the inquiry/ My ar- 
gument is dimply this, that the theory 
of Great-Britain is right, and the theo- 
ry of America wrong. 

Agam and again, I reserve, in this 
sentence, what relates to impressing* 



It is insufferable that one nation should 
violate the jurisdiction of another. 

But, this consideration leads to ano- 
ther, in which I take a broader ground 
for Uie rights of the neutral than even 
those who may be most hostile to my 
claims for the belligerent. Amid all 
the resistance to the pretensions of the 
latter, I hear repeated acknowledg- 
ments of the undoubted right of search. 
I deny, upon the principle to which I 
adhere, the existence of this undoubted 
right. It is called undoubted^ as I pre- 
sume, because it is found in the books 
of the publicists ; I refuse to admit it, 
because it has no foundation in nature. 
I admit it, only after it has been creat- 
ed by convention : then, and so long as 
the convention remains, it is an un- 
doubted right, and no longer. It is a 
right which the neutral may give, but 
which has nothing to stand upon but 
his gift. The belligerent may search 
by force ; and the neutral may submit, 
through favour or through pinidencc ; 
this is all : morally speaking, the neu- 
tral has an undoubted right of resistance. 
There can no more be an undoubted 
right to search, than an undoubted right 
to impress within a foreign jurisdiction. 
Either act, unless consented to by the 
party against which it operates, is an 
outrage. 

There are some who will accuse me of 
inconsistency ; they will say, that I am 
devoted, now to the belligerent and now 
to the neutral, and that I adhere uni- 
formly to neither: I shall never be 
ashamed of conviction of inconsisten- 
N 
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cy so gk>ri6us 2is this. , I adhere uni- 
formly to piinciple ; and therefore can 
seldom be iong together the mideviat- 
ing partizan of any thing that proceeds 
from man. I draw a rig^t line» regard- 
less what curves it may cut or expose. 
I have no disposkion to indulge a pre- 
ference, either to belligerents or to neu- 
trals generallyy or to anjr particular neu- 
tral or belligerent. I try all by one 
standard ; I subject all to the dominion 
of one principle. 

First and lastf in whatever belongs to 
the law of nations, I protest s^ainst the 
universal authority of books. In our 
studies, the preliminary step is to dis- 
tinguish between natural and positive 
law. For the positive part of the law 
of nations^ that is for so much as is 
matter of convention, unquestionably 
we are to refer to the cotiventions them* 
selves ; but, let us be careful to distin- 
guish between what is, and what is not, 
matter of convention. 

It has been the sole design of my late 
papers, to induce ^n admission, that 
many of the rights asserted by Great- 
Britain^ and assailed by America as 
cwtrary to convention and precedent, 
are natural rights, and therefcM'e'not to 
be judged of by convention and prece- 
denty but solely by the dictates of rea- 
son. When I see American statesmen 
meet those of Great-Britain on this 
safe and unincumbered ground, 1 shall 
be entirely satisfied. Let them leave 
their books on their shelves, and trust to 
piure ratiocination. 

The belligerent has the right to do 
whatever may aiinoy his enemy, even 
though to the injury of the neutral. 

The neutral has the right to resist in- 
jury, even though to the injury of the 
belligerent. 

These are natural rights ; they have 
their basis, not in convention, but in 
reason : every nation may lawfully con- 
sult its Qwn wel&re; and no nation 
is bound to sacrifice its own welfare to 
.that of another. 

, With these principles in their minds, 
American statesmen would go to their 
negotiation with Great-Britain with a 
happier temper than they display, and 
with a better prospect of success^. They 
would gOy not as now they do^ upon the 
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puerile errand to dontestriktoral nghts; 
but to object to particular acts, or to 
declare, in brief and decisive words, whe- 
ther they consent, or do not consent, 
to the exercise of those rights, in so far 
as they are concerned. They would 
go, neither to whine over hardships, 
nor to complain of what, nevertheless, 
they are not detemdned to resist, nor 
to waste the time of foreign ministers 
in irrelevant discourse. That Ame- 
rica has real wrongs of which to seek as 
end, or even redress, I am not unwil- 
ling to believe ; and, as to the exercise 
of natural rights, as it respects herself, 
she is always competent to^ give or to 
withhold her consent. It is only when 
she contests the existence o£ those 
rights, that I blusli for her folly. Let 
her tell Great-Britain, that to this she 
will, and to that she will not submk, 
and, whatever she may lead me to 
thkik of her justice or her policy, 1 
shall not impeach the sanity of her 
ideas. 

I say, her justice ; for, as I have for- 
merly remarked, a neutral may be as 
strongly tempted to treat with injusr 
tice a belligerent, as a belligerent, 
neutral.^ She may be equally disposed 
to pursue her own benefit, without re- 
gard to the ruin of her neighbour.— 
America, with her neutral policy and 
her commercial interests, may be as 
unjustifiably impatient of the rights of 
Great-Britain, as it is also supposable 
that Great-Britain may be of those of 
America. If Great-Britain, as a com- 
mercial belligerent, blinded by her sel- 
fishness, may be dtisposec^ to infrmge 
the rights of other nations, we are 
bound to admit, on the other side, the 
probability of a similar selfishness, and 
similar disposition to injustice, in Ame- 
rica. These things, on either side, are 
to be determined by fiicts ; but it is to 
principles that 1 confine myself. It is 
to be added, that America is always li- 
able to be made, consciously or uncon- 
sciously^ the instrument of the enemy 
of Great-Britain. 

I say, her policy; for here a very 
important subject for reflection presents 
itself. We must regard as well the 
policy as the reason of the points to 
be Gopceded or refused by America 
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Jo Great-Brkaln. Nations, likeindivi- 
auals, are to be guided, not always by 
the sense of their absolute rights, but 
by a comprehensive view of the whole 
arcle of their necessities ; for lights 
are often to be exchanged for advanta* 
ges. I insist first, on the right of the 
beltig^rent to do whatever may annoy 
his. enemy ; I admit next, the right of 
the neutral to limit or prohibit the ex- 
ercise of this right ; but subsequently 
tome the questions on the justice and 
the policy of this limitation or prohibi* 
tion. Thus, It is for America to con- 
sider, besides the justice, the policy of 
her resistance to the pretensions of 
Qreat-Britain 

Here, I arrive at that point, in my 
political speculations, from wlHch, as 
I have described, I was diverted by the 

♦ Cursory Reviewer. It was the policy 
to be pursued by America, in her rela- 

• tions with Great-Britain, to which I 
proposed to direct my reader's atten- 
tion. This policy must be determin- 
ed by the several situations of the two 
cpuntries ; and those situations it was 
rky design to consider. Without cm- 

. ploying myself as the apologist of Great- 
Britain, without deciding on the spot- 
lessness or impeccability of her con- 
duct, without counselling America to 
surrender her interests or her honour, 
I designed to survey the necessities of 
the two countries, and thence deduce 
the foreign policy to be recommended 
to America. These objects^ in my next 
paper, I shall pursue* 

For the Fbrt FqUo. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES, 
No. 5. 

-ON THE MO ALL AK AT. 

Vn. We may add a few words, on 
that peculiar arrangement, or rather 
non-arrangement, which is found in an- 
cient writers in general, and which the 
Arabian poets before us have iu com- 
mon with the rest. We are told, that,, 
in its original sense, Mtyra denoted a 
jnedley ; a composition being figurative- 
ly so called, in allusion to the dish of 
com and various fruits offered to Ceres, 
and which the satyi:a resembled in its, 
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variety of its topics. In like manneri 
the ancient lyric poetry was thus desui* 
toiy in its argument ; in so much, that 
as It has been justly observed, ^ So far 
as the examples remaming enable us to 
judge, the professed subject of an ode 
was often but a secondary Consideration 
with the poet. It was the vehicle for 
introducing those thoughts that inspir- 
ed his fioicy, or delighted his taste.— 
The digression, therefore, in many in- 
stances, forms the piilncipal part of an 
ode,' which is often concluded * with- 
out returning to the original subject.*— 
With respect to Araluian poetry, the 
Scriptures afford endless examples of 
this violent transition and unlimited <fi> 
gression* 

A very different, and, on most occa- 
sions, better taste pervades the compo- 
sitions of the modems, where it b tiL^ 
pected that a principal subject shall be 
proposed, pursued, returned to aftef 
every digression, and concluded with, in 
some emphatical deduction, or point- 
ed application. Nurtured as we are 
in this taste, its opposite forms one of 
those other occasionsof indulgence con^ 
templated above» 

VIII. Another consists in apeculiari- 
ty which has already been dwelt upon, 
in o\ir two preceding numbers^ the 
imagery, metaphor, and sinnle to be 
found hi these poems. We have pre- 
pared our readers to find these often 
hew and violent. To what we have al- 
ready said, it may be added, that there 
are few simSies not of a nature to ajp- 
pear violent to those to whom they arc 
new. By habit, we compare certidn 
quaUHea iii things, lo«ng sight of their 
concomitants. With Ihis allowance) 
there is nothing outrageously forced in 
describing white and Mack < wttd cattle' 
to be *>&i*r as the virgins in 6Aic)t trail- 
ing robes, who dance pound the idol 
De waar;* Again, when u poet, address- 
ing his mistress, exclaims, < O lovely 
heifer !* we are to reflect that it is the 
compliment of a herdsman ; that he is 
accustomedto perceive beauties, in ^e 
individuals of his herd, to which our 
eyes are mofe or less blind ; that he is 
accustomed to study in those herds the 
standard of beauty ; and that, under 
these circumstances, the comparison is 
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in truth highly flattering to the kdy.— 
We should add to this, that there are 
foiimals which vre ourselves should not 
hesitate to name in such a connection, 
as the dove and lamb ; and that we are 
not absolutely shocked at the simile of 
9ifatm or bounding roe. 

Other peculiarities consist in figura- 
tive expressions, for the illustration of 
-•which we must recur to the original 
from which the writer paints. Every 
liuman language is full of pictures ; in 
jQther words, is highly figurative . Thus, 
the Arabian lover complains of her who 
drofis the veil} that is, who slights him ; 
^d who, in our phraseology, equally 
figurative, we might say, turm aside 
her face. 

. IX. Atopic, which cannot but be disa- 
greeable to us, remains, in the fewest 
words possible, to be noticed and dis- 
missed. Indebted, as polite literature 
is, on this as on so many other oc- 
casions, to the industry, learning and 
taste of sir William Jones, and resort- 
ing as we expressly are to the offspring 
of his talents for the translation of the 
Moallakat, it must be with an ill grace, 
ahd it certainly is with reluctance, that 
we point out the imperfections of that 
work. Relying on the fidelity of the 
interpretation, what we have to object to 
resolves it under two heads ; a negli- 
gence and occasional inaccuracy in the 
English, and a freedom not warranta- 
ble , and in our opinion injurious to tlie 
beauty of the text : the latter we shall 
briefly illustrate. It was necessary, no 
doubt, to interpolate connecting words ; 
and t^iese words, as usual, are distin- 
guished bv the Italic character. In 
translating from an idiom so different, 
the collocation of sentences is often 
not- to be efi*ected without resorting to 
this practice ; but, when sir William, 
. going beyond this, thinks proper to add, 
x^oX. only connecting, but explanatory 
words, we protest against the proprie- 
ty. The words, which, thus foisted in- 
;Lo the text, sensibly deteriorate its beau- 
ty and weaken its energy, are often, 
and indeed commonly, the fit subjects 
of notes : thus, in the simile. Fair as 
the vir^ns^ in black trailing robesj who 
dance round the idol Denvaart the 
jv'ords, iV/o/, are interpolated. Now, 



t a poet, addressing himself to thoSe 
whom Dewaar was known to be ait idolj 
would certainly never admit thid ex- 
pletive. It is confessedly given for th6 
information of those to whom t)ewaaf 
is not known ; but the place foi^ such in- 
formation is in the notes. A practice 
like this, adopted by £he translatoi^ of 
the Bible, would have clogged and 
clouded many of those passages which 
recommend themsielv^s by their free- 
dom from incumbering words. What i^ 
given to brevity is often lost to perspi- 
cuity ; that is, many facts are left out $ 
but what remains is the more persj^icu- 
ous ; and this briefs though not detailed 
fiersfiicuity produces the sublime . Thus, 
we may remember a striking seittence, 
' God came from Teman^ and the Holy 
One from Paran,* With this in bur 
mind, let us read the^following : ' Far 
distant is the cloud on which my eye i^ 
fixed ; its right side seems to pour its 
rain on Katan^ and its left on ^itaar.^— 
Now, is this sentence improved by the 
interpolations with which it will be 
found, where it belongs, in the poem 
of Amriolkais ? ' Its fight side seems 
to pour its rain on the hills of Katan, 
and its left on the mountains of Sitaar.' 
It is true, that we are left uninformed 
of any similar particulars, concerning 
Teman and Paran ; but, what useful 
information, or what poetic pleasure do 
we gain, when told, that Katan is a pile 
of hills, and 'Sitaar a chain of moun- 
tains ? 

Nor is it only the style that may suf- 
fer from these freedoms ; the sense is 
also put at risk. The poem of Antara 
opens thus : ' Have the bards who pre- 
ceded me left any theme unsung?-— 
Love only must be ifty lay but sir Wil- 
liam interpolates iin eifdanatory sen- 
tence : ^ Have the bards who preceded 
me left any theme unsung ? What thertr 
fore must he my subject? Love only 
must be my lay.' By this interpolaition, 
he gives that sense to the passage which 
he thought belonged to it. In his com- 
mentary he observes, ' Yet so harsh an 
argument is tempered by a strain in 
some parts elegiac and amatory; for 
even this vengeful and impetuous war- 
rior found himself obliged to comply 
with the custoin of the Arabian poets, 
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iBfho had left y as he complains, little new 
imagery for their successora. This may 
be the sense ; but to us it appears that 
it is not ; and the translation ought not 
to have forced upon us his own . Sir Wil- 
liam is at least negligent, when in the 
text he makes the poet ask, what theme 
is left unsung, .and in the commentary, 
represents him as complaining that lit- 
tle new imagery is left. But, what is 
the logic put into the mouth of Antara ? 
^ Have the bards who preceded me left 
any theme unsung ? What therefore 
Tmist be my subject ? Love only must 
be my lay.' As if, every theme exclud- 
ed, love remained ! For our pai't, we 
understand a mere anticipation of cen- 
sure, on his recurrence to a theme so of- 
ten sung ; and, thus viewed, to us at 
least, the logic seems correct: / will 
sing of love, la it said^ that love has 
been often sung ? Harve the bards who 
preceded me left any theme unsung?— 
The inference is clear : If I am not to 
sing a theme that others have sungy I 
must not sing at all; for^ what thtme has 
been left unsung ? 

To finish our censures, we shall has- 
tily add, that the use of such words as 
bard for an Arabian poet, and mansion for 
a tent, (which sftecifc terms appear to 
, us applied to wrong species, and where 
general terms, as fioet and dwellings 
would have been proper) occasionally 
offend us in this translation ; and, that 
in some instances, wrong epithets are 
chosen :— epithets, like plants, are of fa- 
milies ; and the family may be right, 
but the individual wrong. At times, a 
false taste for aggrandizement prevails. 
— In the poem of Zohair, we read of 
'the black stones on which her cal- 
drons used to be raised.' We hardly 
know, whether it be to dignify his mis- 
tress, to change her kettles into cal- 
drons; but we are well assured, that in 
point of fact, kettles they were ; hum- 
ble kettles ; nothing better than those 
which other wanderers than Arabs raise 
under a hedge I 

X. Finally, we commend to our rea- 
ders the Moallakat, translated with a de- 
gree of excellence which incomparably 
out-weighs the defects we have thought 
it our duty to stigmatize, and containing 
poems, wnich while they gratify us with 
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endless description and imagery, and 
with sentiments natural, delicate, cheer-- 
fiil and noble, convey to us a body of 
information on the manners of the peo- 
ple by and among whom they were com- 
posed. 

For the Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

What I have collected below, with a 
view to my own inforfnation, I have re- 
solved on communicating to you, for 
that of some of your readers. 

In a pamphlet, entitled, [A] Mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
StateSy communicating discoveries made in 
exploring the Missouriy Red Rivery and 
WashitOy ^c. I find a description, by Dr. 
Sibley, bearing a nearer resemblance 
to that of the roving nations of the old 
continent, than any that I have before 
met with, among the travellers over the 
northern division of the new. 

The ' Hietans, or Comanches, who 
are likewise called by both names, have 
no fixed place of residence ; have nei- 
ther towns nor villages ; divided into 
many different hordes or tribes, that 
have scarcely any knowledge of one an- 
other. No estimate of their numbers 
can well be made. They never remain 
in the same place more tiian a few^days, 
but follow the buffalo, the flesh of 
which is their principal food. Some of 
them occasionally purchase of the Pa- 
nis, corn, beans, and pumpkins ; but, 
they are so numerous, that any quanti- 
ty of these articles the Panis may be 
able to supply them with, must make 
but a small proportion of their food. — 
They have tents made of neatly dress- 
ed skins, fashioned in the form of a 
cone, sufiiciently roomy for a family of 
ten or twelve persons ; those of the 
chiefs will contain, occasionally, fifty or 
sixty persons. When they stop, their 
tents are placed in very exact order, so 
as to form regular streets and squares, 
which, in a few minutes has [have] the 
appearance of a town, raised, as it were, 
by enchantment ; and they are equally 
dexterous in striking their tents, and 
preparing for a march, when the sig- 
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xud is given ; to every tent two horses 
or mules are allotted, one to carry the 
tenty and another the poles or sticks, 
which are neatly made of red cedar : 
they all travel on horseback. Their 
horses they never turn loose to graze, 
but always keep them tied with a long 
cabras or halter"; and every two or 
three days they are obliged to move, on 
account of all the grass near them be- 
ing eaten up, they have such numbers 
of horses. They are good horsemen, 
and have good horses, most of which 
have been bred by themselves, and be- 
ing accustomed from when very young 
to be handled, they are remarkably do- 
cile ami'gentle. They sometimes catch 
wDd horses, which are every where 
am:ongst them, in immense droves. — - 
They hunt down the buffalo on horse- 
back, and kill them [it J /either with the 
bow or a sharp stick, like a spear, which 
they carry in their hands. They are 
generally at war with the Spaniards, of- 
ten committing depredations upon the 
inha])itants of Santa Fe and St. Antoine ; 
but have always been friendly or civil to 
any French or Americans who have 
been among them. They are strong 
and athletic, and the elderly men are as 
fat as though they had lived upon Eng- 
lish beef and porter. 

^ It is said the man who kills a buf- 
falo catches the blood, and drinks it 
while warm ; they likewise eat the liv- 
er raw, before it is cold, and use the 
:gall by way of sauce. Fhey are, for sa- 
rages,. uncommonly .clean in their per- 
sons ; the dress of the women is a long 
loose robe, that reaches from their chin 
to the ground, tied round with a fancy 
45ash or girdle, all made of neatly dress- 
ed leather, on which they paipt figures 
of different colours and significations ; 
the dress of the men is close leather 
pantaloons and a hunting shirt, or frock, 
^f the same. They never remain long 
enough in the same place to plant any 
thing. The small Cayenne pepper 
grows spontaneously in the country, 
with which, and some [other] wild herbs 
and fniits, particularly a bean that grows 
in great plenty, on a small tree resem- 
bling a willow, called Maaketo^ the wo- 
men cook their buffalo-beef, in ^ man- 
aier that would be grateful to an En- 



glish 'squire. ,Th«y alternately oq« 

cupy the immense space of countrj 
from the Trinity ai^d Braces, crossing 
the Red river, to tne heads of the Ar- 
kansa and Missouri, to the river Grande^ 
and beyond it, about, Santa Fe, and 
Qver the dividing ridge, on the waters 
of the Western Ocean, where they say 
they have seen large pirogues, with 
masts to them; in describing which 
they make a drawing of a slup, with 
all its sails and rigging ; and they dcr 
scribe a place where they have seen 
vessels ascending a river, over whic^ 
was a drawbridge, that opened to give 
them a passage. Their native laur 
guage of sounds differs from the lan^ 
guage of any other nation,^ and nonp 
can either speak or understand it ; but 
they have a language by signs that all 
Indians understand, and by which they 
converse much among themselves.*-^ 
They hav-e a number of Spanish men 
and women among them, who are 
slaves, and who [whom] they mad^ 
prisoners when young. 

< A gentleman now living at Natcbi- 
tochers, who some years ago carried qn 
a trade with the Jlietans, a few day* 
ago related to me the following story : 

' About twenty years ago, a party of 
these Indians passed over the river 
Grande to Chewawa, the residence of 
the governor of what Is called the five 
internal provinces ; lay in ambush for 
an opportunity, and made prisoner the 
governor's daughter, a young lady, g^- 
ing in her coach to mass, and brought 
her off. The governor sent a n^^^SJ 
to him (my informant), with atho«san4 
dollars, for the purpose of recovenng? 
his daughter : he immediately oiar 
patched a c(Mifidential trader, then 
his employ, with the amount of tne 
thousand dollars, in merchandise, wHP 
repaired to the nation, found her, 
purchased hjer ransom v l>^^> ^® 
surprise, she refused to return 
him to her fathei', and sent by Ijicj tn^ 
following message : That the inoi*^ 
had disfigured her face, by tatooing"^^ 
according to their fancy ^^'^^^^ 
beauty, and a yoimg m^n of thep . 
taken her for his wife, by ^^"^^x^^^ 
beliewd herself pregnant ; that sne 
become reconciled to their mode oi ,^ 
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^O^^s well treated liy her husband ; 
dnd that she should be more unhappy 
returning to her father, under these 
circumstances, than by remaining where 
she was. Wldch message was convey- 
ed to her father, who rewarded the trad- 
er by a present of three hundred dol- 
lars more, for his trouble and fidelity ; 
and his daughter is now living with her 
Indian husband, in Ae nation, by whom 
she has three children.' 

I think it right, for the lady's sake, 
to suggest, that the wnter of this anec- 
dote, in spite of what is said, can scarce- 
ly be suppdsed to mean that she has had 
her children dy the nation^ rather than 
by her Indian husband. Literary sins, 
indeed, are so numerous in this pub- 
lication, that it will never do to dwell 
on them ; but the present, said some 
others, are of the crying kind. 

I shall proceed to extract a few other 
passages that have more peculiarly fix- 
ed my attention. They occur in the 
Observations of Messrs. Dunbar and 
Hunter, made on a voyage commen- 
cing at St. Catharine's Landing, on the 
east bank of the Missisippi, proceeding 
downward to the mouth oif the Red 
river, &c. and which, besides the geo- 
logical and other particulars they con- 
tain, have the merit of being' written 
in plsdner English than is usual.— 
The following are interesting remarks : 
* Those firtdries are plains, or savan- 
nas, widiout timber; generally very 
ferdle, and producing an exliberance of 
strong, thick and coarse herbage^ 
When a piece of ground has once got 
into this state, in an Indian country, it 
can have no opportunity of reproducing 
timber, it being an invariable practice 
to set fire to the dry grass, in the fall or 
winter, to obtain the advantage of at- 
tracting game when the young tender 
grass begins to spring : this destroys 
^e young timber, ancithe prairie annu- 
idly gains upon t^ woodland. It is 
probs^le that the ii^imense plains, known 
to exiist in Anierica, owe their origin to 
this custom. ~p. 89. * Mr. Dunbar 
observes, that die change of colour in 
the leaves of vegetables, which is pro- 
bably occasioned by the oxygen of the 
attjaosphere acting on the vegetable mat- 
ter, deprived the power of the vital 



principle, may serve as an excellent 
guide to -the naturalist who directs his 
attenti<m to the discovery of new ob- 
jects for the use of the dyer. For he 
has always remarked that the leaves of 
those trees whose bark or wood are 
known to produce a dye, are changed, in 
autumn, to the same colour which is ex- 
tracted in the dyer's vat from the wooife ; 
more especially by the use of mordants^ 
as alum, &c. which yields [[yieldj 
oxygen: thus, the foliage of the hic- 
kory and oak, which produces the quer- 
citron bark, is changed before its fall into 
a beautiful yellow ; other oaks assume a 
fawn colour, a liver colour, or a blood 
colour, and are known to yield dyes of 
the same complexion.' — ^p, 92. ' The 
bear is now also in his best state, with 
.regard the quality of his fur, and the 
quantity of fat or oil he yields, as he 
has been feasting luxuriantly on the au- 
tumnal fruits of the forest It is here 
well known, that he does not confine 
himself, as some writers have supposed, 
to vegetable food: he is particularly 
fond of hog's flesh ; sheep and calves 
are frequently his prey ; and no animal 
escapes him which comes within his 
power, and which he is able to con- ^ 
quer. He often destroys the &wn, * 
when chance throws it in his way ; he 
cannot however discover it by smelling, 
notwithstanding the excellence of his 
scent, for Nature has for its protection, 
denied the fawn the property of leaving 
any effluvium upon its track, a proper- 
ty so powerful in the old deer.' — ^ It 
may not be generally known to natur- 
alists, that between the hoof of the 
deer, &c. there is found a sack, with its 
mouth inclining upwards, containing 
more or less of musk, and which, by 
escaping over the opening, in propor- 
tion to the secretion, causes the foot to 
leave a scent on the ground, wherever 
it passes. During the rutting season, 
this musk is so abundant, particularly 
in old males, as to be smelt by the hun- 
ters at a considerable distance.'-—' The 
bear, unlike most other beast of prey, 
dqes not kill the animal he has seized 
upon before he eats it ; but regardless of 
its struggles, cries, and lamentations,* 
fiistens upon, and if the expression be 
allowable, devours it alive.'-i-p. ^5. 
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On a mountain, to the west of the hot 
springs, the travellers found what ap- 
pears to be a new plant ; * Notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather, a 
considerable, number, and some variety, 
of plants were in flower, and others re- 
tained their verdure : indeed, the ridge 
was more temperate than the valley be- 
low ; there it was cold, damp and pe- 
netrating ; here, dry, and the atmos- 
phere mild. Of the plants growing 
here, was a species of cabbage : the 
plants grow with expanded leaves, 
spreading on the ground, of a deep 
^reen, with a shade of purple: the 
taste of the cabbage was plainly predo- 
minant, with an agreeable warmth, in- 
clining to that of the radish ; several 
tap-roots penetrated into the soil, of a 
white colour, having the taste of hoi:se- 
radish, but much milder. A quantity 
of them, taken to the camp and dress- 
ed, proved palatable and mild. It is 
not probable that cabbage-seed has been 
scattered on this ridge ; the hunters 
ascending this river have always had 
different objects. -Until further eluci- 
dation, this cabbage must be consider- 
ed as indigenous to this sequestered 
•quarter, and may be denominated the 
Cabbage -radish of the Washita.' p. 
\0». — We have already the Turnip- 
cabbage ; and the present discovery fur- 
nishes a new instance of that combi- 
nation in one body of the useful proper- 
ties of two or more, so frequent in na- 
ture. From this vegetable, which pro- 
mises to afford a valuable article of food, 
we may turn, with the travellers, to 
one of uncommon beauty, the Bois- 
d'arc. Bow-wood, or Yellow-wood, of 
which Mr. Dunbar obtained one or two 
slips, from the Missouri : < The tree, 
in its natural soil, when laden with its 
golden fruit, nearly as large as the egg 
of an ostrich, presents the most splen- 
did appearance. Its foliage is of a deep 
green, resembling the varnished leaf 
of the orange -tree ; and, upon the whole, 
no forest-tree can compare with it in 
ornamental grandeur. The bark of 
the young tree resembles, in texture, 
the dog-wood bark ; the appearance of 
the wood recommends it for trial as an 
article which m^y yield a yellow dye. 
It is deciduous j the branches are nu- 



merous, and full of short thoms^or 
prickles, which seem to point it out as 
proper for hedges or live fences. This 
tree is known to exist near the Nak- 
itosh (perhaps in latitude 32 degrees) 
and up the river Akansa, high up (per- 
haps in lat. 36 degrees) ; it is thecefore 
probable that it may thrive from kUi- 
tude 38 to 40 degrees, and will be a 
great acquisition to the United Stat^ 
if it possess no other merit than that of 
being ornamental.* p. 121.-— Of the 
Myrtle Wax-tree, another vegetable 
described in these observations, a sin- 
gular fact is recorded, that of its thriv- 
ing in hot water : * The myrtle wax- 
tree grows in the vicinity of the spring. 
At the season in which the voyagers 
were there, the wax was no longer 
green, but had changed its colour to a 
greyish white, from it^ long exposure 
to the weather. The berry, when ex- 
amined by a microscope, is less than 
the smallest garden-pea, approaching 
to an oval in form. The nucleus, or 
real seed, is the size qf the see«d of a 
radish, and is covered with a number 
of ki^ey-shaped glands, of a brown 
colour and sweet taste ; ^ese glands 
secrete the wax which comj^etely enve- 
lopes them, and, at this season, g^ves 
to the whole the appearance of an im- 
perfectly white berry. This is a valu- 
ble plant, and merits attention : its fii- 
vourite position is a dry soil, rather 
poor, and looking down upon the wa- 
ter. It is well adapted to ornament 
the margins of canals, lakes, or rivu- 
lets.'— .p. 109. <Visita^ts to the hot 
springs having pbsetved shrubs and 
trees with their roots in the hot water, 
have been induced to try experiments, 
by sticking branches of trees in the 
run of hot water. Some branches of 
the wax-myrtle were found thnist into 
the bottom of a spring-run, the water 
of which was 1 30 degprees by Fahren- 
heit's thermometer; the foliage and 
fruit of the branch were not only sound 
and healthy, but at the surface of the 
water roots were actually sprouting 
from it ; on pulling it up, the part 
which had penetrated the hot sand was 
found decayed.' — ^p. 112. But, ani- 
mal, as well as vegetable life, is found 
in this situation j so multiform are tke 
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vpMks of nature ! so universal the or-' 
ganic system!— 

Life buds, or breatkes, from Indus to the 
poles. 

And the vast smface kindles as it rolls. 

*The green surfisice at the bottom of 
the hot springs, and which at first sight 
has the appearance of plush, on exami- 
nation by the microscope, was foUiid 
to be a vegetable prodilctioil. A film 
of green matter spreads itself on -the 
calcareous base, from which rise fibres 
more than half an inch in leng^, fonn** 
ing a beautiful vegetation. Before the 
microscope it sparkled with innumer- 
able nodules of lime, some parts of 
which were beautifiiUy crystallized. 
This circumstance might cause a doubt 
of its being a true vegetable ; but its 
great resemblance to some of the moss- 
es, particularly the dyssi, and the dis- 
covery, which Mr. Dunbar made of its 
being the residence of animal life con- 
firmed his belief in its being a true 
moss. After a diligent search, he dis- 
covered a very minute shell-^fish, of 
the bivalve kind, inhabiting this moss ; 
its shape nearly that of the fresh-water 
muscle ; the colour c^the shell a grey- 
ish brown, with spots of a purplish 
colour. When the animal is undis- 
turbed, it opeiis the shell, and thrusts 
out four legs, very transparent, andar^ 
ticulated like those of a quadruped; 
the extremities of the fore legs are ve- 
ry slender and. sharp, but those of the 
hind legs rather broader, apparently 
armed with minute toes : from the ex- 
tremity of each shell issues three or 
four forked hairs, which the animal 
seems to possess the power of moving : 
the fore-legs are probably formed for 
making incisions into the moss, for the 
purpose of procuring access to the 
juices of the living plant, upon which, 
no doubt, it feeds. It may be provid* 
ed with a proboscis, although it did 
not appear while the animal was imder 
examination. The hind legs. are well 
adapted for propelling it in its progress 
over the moss, or through the water.* 
P. 113. 

The existence of an animal who^e 
life is passed within an atmosphere of 
hot water is exceedingly curious ; but, 
on a little reflection, we must per- 



ceive, that theH is nothing fo stagger 
our belief in the proposition that ani-^ 
mals may subsist equally i|i hot and 
cold vraXjer as in hot and cold air. Wliat 
is peculiar, is the high degree o£ heat. 
This animal was found at the bottom 
of the spring^, where the' heat must be 
the greatest 5 and the several tempe- 
ratures of the springs are stated to^be 
132, 136, 150 and 154 degrees of 
Fahrenheit* The extraordinary pro^ 
perty of withstanding the action of ca- 
loric, thus evinced m this animal,' sets 
at an immeasureable distance all that 
may haVe been done through certain 
media, as described in the essay on the 
incombustible Spaniard, lately insert-' 
ed in the Port Folio; but one of the 
most interesting inquiries which this 
discovery suggests, is into the rela- 
tions of the hot->imter muscle with the 
animal world at large. Does it subsist 
solely on vegetable food ? or are there 
still inferior orders of animals, inhabit^ 
ants of the same scalding abode, and 
which are its prey ? Or, if it subaisit 
solely on the juices of the moss on which 
it is found, of what 6ther afiimal is it 
the food ? If of the vermes, mention- 
ed in another place, what is the ani- 
mal that devours the vermes ? With 
respect to the mere action of the heat- 
ed water on the substance of the animal^ 
it is worthy of remark, that in the in- 
stance of the muscle, the grey afld 
even purple colour of the shell re- 
mains, while, in all similar case^, the 
colouring matter is removed, in the 
process of oxydation. This, indeed, 
is a phenomenon to be expected for 
the anjkmal could not sustain the heat, 
were there not in its composition the 
means of resisting the action of the 
matter of heat, and of which resistance 
its colours are the visible sign. 

Metoicos. 

For the Fort Folio, 

[The Edinburgh reviews, whose taste and 
judgment are seldom to be impeached, 
have pronounced the following monody 
by Coleridge, upon Chatterton, to be of a 
very superior character. The author of 
this pathetic poem, however erroneous in 
his political creed, is a man of genius and 
a poet. The description of Chattertoji's 

. first litfcrary adventure,, the budding and 
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bkrtin^ oiT tJuj T»e^ of Hf4>«, an^^thft 
imagery of MaternaL Affection, Indiyna- 
tibn and Despair beside the forlorn pal- 
let of tte neglected Minstrel» are all ex- 
ctiltent; tlie «urt, in particular, reminds 
.uf.oif^e ilyle of the gloomy tUmte. The 
cjOttdtasm of thui poem, in which the; au- 
thor, in a, spirit poelry, thoi^h of tho 
most proffound ignorance of his subject, 
be|^$ to tant about Freedom's undhided 
Me in this distracted country, and ima- 
gines himself on the banks of tl» Susque- 
Simn:^ and o^ that, alludes to. a wild, 
aohesme^t he and Southey and onie or 
two more hair 'brained young men had 
formed for migrating to the woods of 
Pennsylvania, v^here they proposed to 
fleet the time careUfsly at they did in the 
golden age. ttiis project, equally roman- 
• tic and nditulous* was abandoned proba^ 
' hly in consequence of the. sinister luck of 
.their inend Priestley. Since his iUU 
omen'd adventure, we have heard no 
' more of this pastoral visit to Arcadian 
America.] 

Whpi, 0unt and sad* o'er sorrow's desart 
wild. 

Slow journeys onward poor Misfortune's 
thild; 

When fodes each lonely form by Fancy 
di^st^ 

And u^y pines the self-consuming breai^* 
(No scourge of scorpions in thy right arm 
dfead, 

No helmed terrors nodding oCer thy head,) 
Assmne, O I>«atm ! the cherub wings of 
Beaob, 

And. bid the hcart-siek wand«rer's anguish 
cease ! 

Thee^CHATTEBTON ! yon unblest stones 
protect 

Erom want, and tlie bleak freezings of ne^ 
gleet! 

Escap'd the sore wounds of Affliction's 
rod, 

M«ek at the throne of Mercy and of God, 
Perchance, thou nusest high the enraptur'd 
hymn 

Amid the blaze of seraphim ! 

Yet oft. ('tis Nature's call) 
I weep that heav'n-bom genius «o should 
' fall; 

And oft, in Fancy's saddest hour, my soul 
Averted shudders at the poison'd bowl ; 
Now groans my sick'niig heart, as still I 

view 

Thy corpse of livid hu^e ; 
And now a flash of indignation high 
Darts through the tear that glistens in mine 
eye ! 

It this the land of song-enobled line ? 
Is this the land where Genius ne'er in 
v^iin 

fW<i fbrtk his lofty »t»in ? 



Ah me! yetSx^EiMVBy g^iHkst haxd^a^fSM, 
Beneath chill disappointment's.shade» 
His weary linibs in lonely anguish laid: 
And o'er her darfang dead. 
Pity hopeless hung her headi 
While * 'mid the pelting of that merciless 
storm,' 

Sunk, to the cold earth Otway^s famishM. 
form ! 

Sublime of thought, and confident of fame. 
From vales where Avon winds* the Mif^r 
STBEL came. 
Light hearted youth! he hastes along^ 
And meditates the ftiture song, 
How dauntless iEUa fi'ay'd the Dacyftn foes \ 
See* as floating^ hi|^ in air 
Glitter the sunny visions ffur. 
His eyes dance rapture an^ his bosQm 
glows ! 

Yes ! clad in Nature's tich array. 
And bright in aU her tender hues. 
Sweet tree of hope ! thou loveliest xhild of 
spring.. 

Most £ur didst thou disclose thine, early 
Uoom, 

Loading the west winds with its soft 
penUme ! 

And Fancy, elfin form of gorgeous wing. 
On every blossom mmg her fostermg 
dews. 

That, chaageiUl, wanton'dto the orient 
day! 

But soon, upon thy poor unshelter'd head. 
Did Penury her sickly mildew shed ; 
And soon the scalding ligfht'ning bade thee 
stand, 

In fix>wning horror o'er the blighted land* 

Ah! where are fied the charms of vernal 
grace. 

And Joy's wild gleams li^itpflaahing o'er 
thy face ? 

Y017TH, of tumultuous soul and haggard 
eye. 

Thy wasted form, thy hurried steps I view! 
On thy cold forehead starts the anguish'd 
dew. 

And dreadful was that bosom-rending sigh! 
Such were the strugglea of the gloomy 
hour. 

When Care, of wither'd brow, 
Prepar'd the poison's power. 
Already to thy lips was rais'd the bowl, 
When near thee stood Affection medc, 
(Her bosom bare and wildly pale her cheek} 
Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll 
On scenes Uiat.weU might melt thy soulj 
Thy native cot she flash'd upon thy view, 
Thy native cot, where still, at close of day. 
Peace smiling sat, and listen'd to thy lay ; 
Thy sister's shrinks she bade thee hiear, 

And mark thy mother's tear^ 
See, see her breast's convulsive throe, 
Her silent agony of woe. 
Ah! dash the poison'd chalice ftx>m thy 
hand! 
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\hBd thoii li^t. dmtM itt at her soft com- 
mind, 

fiutthat'DESPAm ancTIkDicKATidN rose. 
And told Jtgain the story of thy woes 5 
'Mdt^eTkeen ittsikU of the imfeeHngiiearty 
The dread dependance on the low-bom 
minds 

Told every pang with which' thy soul must 
«nart. 

Neglect, and erinninr scorn and want com- 

RecoiHng xfoatdL, ^wn. bad^t die £riead of 
pain 

HoU the blade tide of death thro' every 
freezing vein. 

Ye woods, that wave o'^r Avon's ^fitky 
steep. 

To Fancy's ear sweet is your murmuring 
deep! 

For here she loves the cypress wreath to 
weave. 

Watching, witfi wistftil eye, the saddening 

tints of eve; 
. Hierc* far from men» amtd this ^pathless 
grove. 

In solemn thought the Mikstsiel wont to 
rove. 

Like star-beam on the slow ^e((i3tMtet*d 
Ude, 

Lone-glittering thro' the high tree lH*anCh- 
ing wide. 

And here, in Inspiration's «agcr hour, 
IV^ien most the bigaoul feels the maddfliing 
poVr, 

These wilds, these cavems-toaming 6'er, 
Round whieh the screaming s^-gulls 
roar. 

With wild unequall'd steps he pass'd idong, 
Oft pouring on the winds a broken song: 
Anon, upon some rough rock's fearful brow 
WiMild pause abrupt — and gaze upon 'the 

waves below. 
Poor Chatterton! he sorrows for -thy 

fate 

Wh6 would have prais'd and lov'd thee, ere 
too late. 

Poor Chat terton! farewel! of darkest 
hues, 

Tliis ehaplet cast- 1 t>n ihy unshap'd toMb 
Bnt dare' no longer on the sad th«me muse, 
licst Idndred woes persuade a kindred 

doom; 

For oh! big gaJl^drops, shook from Folly's 
wing. 

Have blackened the fair promise of my 
spring: 

And theatem Fates tranapiercM, with view- 
less dart. 

The last pale hope, that shiver'd at my 
heart I 

^ence, gloomy thoughts! 
soul sha^ dwell 
' On joys that were 
weigh 

The shame and anguish of the ei^ dayj 
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*Wi8e)y fortfedbl! o^er the ocean^^well 

Sublime of hope, I seek the cotUg'd deH» 
Where Vutile cahn with careless step m^y 
stray. 

And, dancing ^o the moonlight roundelay. 
The wizard passions weave an holy apeU ! 
O Chatterton ! that thou wert yet aMve ! 
Sure thou wouldst spread the eanva»to the 
gale. 

And love, with us, the tinUihg team to 
drive 

O'er peaeefhlTreedbm's VNi>iv<i>«D dale ; 
And we, at vober eifte, woidd round- fliee 
throng 

Han^ng, enraptur'd, on^y stately «on|E ! 
And gipeet with amiles-the young-eyed Poesy 
All deftly mask'd, as hoar antiqui^^ 
Alas, vain phantasies! tiie fleeting brood 
Of wo s^f^lac'd in 'her dreamy mood! 
Yet will I love to follow ihe aWeetdteam 
Where Stutpteharmah pours has untam'd 
stream; 

And on aome hiU, whote forest-frowning 

side 

Waves o'er the murmurs of his calmer Jtide, 
Will raise a solemn cenotaph to thee. 
Sweet harper of time-shrouded minstrelsy! 
And there, sooth'd sadly by ihe dirgeful 
wind. 

Muse on the sore ills 1 had left behind. 



no more my 
no more endure to 



VARIETY. 

Variety is dmrming, 
Comtancy is not for me ; 
So, ladiea, you have warning. 

The following^ song is n tolerable des- 
cription of the mingled psdns and plea- 
sures of a military life : 
Little thinks the townsman's wife. 

While at home she tarries. 
What must be the la«s's life 

Who a soldier marries ! 
Kow with weary marching ^nt. 

Dancing now before the tent. 
Lira, lira, lira, la. 

With her joUy soldier. 
In the camp at night She lies, 
. Wind and weamer scorning. 
Only griev'd her love must rise. 

And quit her in the morning ; 
But, the doubtful skirmish done. 

Blithe she sings at set of sun. 
Lira, lira, lira, U, 

With her jolly soldier. 
Should the captain of her dear 

Use his vjun endeavour, 
(Whispering nonsense in her ear) 

Two fond hearts to sever. 
At his passion she will scoff, . 

Laughing, thus she'll put him off 
Lira, lira, lira, la. 

For her jolly soldier. 
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Anacr^^mtic by captain Morris ; for 
Which he received the prize of the 
gold cup from the Har^ionic Society. 
Come, thou soiU reviving cup, 

And try thy healing art; 
Light the Fancy's visions up — 

And warm my wasted heart! 
Touch with glowing tints of bliss 
; Memory's fading dream ; 
Give me, wliile thy lip I kiss, 

The heaven that *s m my dream. 
In thy fount the Lyric Muse 

Ever dipp'd her wing; 
' Anacreou red upon thy dews. 

And Horace drain'd thy spring ! 
I, too, humblest of the train, 
' There my spirit 'find. 
Freshen there my languid brain. 

And store my vacant mind. 
When, blest cup, thy fires divine 

Pierce through Time*s dark reign. 
All the joys, that once were mine, 

I snatch from Death ag^n ; 
And, tho' oft fond Anguish lies 

O'er my melting mind, 
Hope still starts to Sorrow's eyes 

And drinks the tear behind. 
Ne'er, sweet Cup^ was votary blest 

* More through life than me ; 
And that life, with grateful breast. 

Thou seest I gfive to thee ! 
'Midst thy rose-wreath'd n3rmph8 I pass 

Mirth's sweet hours away; 
Pleas'd, while Time runs through the glats, 

To Fanc3r's brighter day ! 
Then, magic Cup, again for me 

Thy power creative try ; 
Ag^n let hope-fed Fancy see 

A heaven in Beauty's eye ; 

lift my lighten'd heart away 
On Pleasure's downy wing. 

And let me taste that bliss to day 
To-morrow may not bring. 
A SONG, 

ON HtARING SEVERAL NIGHTINGALES. 

ReveiU^s, comme moi, parlez des soins d'a- 
mour. 

Jour et nuit, rossignols, vous chantez votre 

flamme, 
Et je chante si mon tour 
Les transports de mon ame. 
Nous sommes tous ^galement charm^s,. 
Mais nous ne parlons pas de m^me : 
Vous vous louez de ce que vous aimez, 
Et je me plains de ce que j'aime. 

IMITATED. 

Wakeful, like me, you fill the grove. 
Sweet hirds, with ceaseless notes of love. 
Like you, I ceaseless would impart 
In song the transports of my heart ; 

Like you an equal fondness show 
And show, alas ! in vain ; 

Your notes with grateful praises glow ; 

1 sing but to complain. 



The following pathedq glee, by M. 
G. Lewis, Esq. is a pleasing proof i>£ 
*his powers as a song writer: 
Sailor boy! sailor boy! sleep, my sweet 
fellow. 

O'er your rock'd vessel though thunder^ 
boltsroU; 

Wild though the ocean raves, loud though 
wmds bellow,' 
Cidm be your bosom, for pure is your soul. 
Lullaby, lullaby, poor sailw boy. 
Let not the tempest your slumbers destroy, 
No terrors of conscience your bosom annoy. 
Then lullaby, lullaby, poor sailor boy. 

Sailor boy, sailor boy, danger not bringing 
Home to your thoughts crimes committedL 
before. 

Tost on rough seas, in a narrow cot swing- 
ing. 

Safer you sleep than a villain on shore. 
Lullaby, lullaby, &c. 

The ensuing lines will please the 
sentimental Misses, who, like Beatrice, 
sit in a comer and cry, Heigho for a 
husband! 

I love, but I dare not say who. 

Yet treasure his name in my heart ; 
Fond heart, which in infancy knew 

Each tender access and its smart: 
And mutual, dear youth» is the flame, 

A flame which no ill can annoy, 
For Hymen shall sanction the saiOe, 

And Love sound the trumpet of Joy. 
I. grieve when my love is away, 
• Though seldom he leaves me behmd. 
Yet still I have something to say. 

And charge him with being unkind; 
But why, silly girl, do I chide ? 

p tell me, dear Cupid, sweet boy, . 
'When Hymen soon makes me a bride , 

And Love sounds the trumpet of Joy. 

A little boy seeing a gentleman 
walking the street, placed hunself ina 
convenient place to speak with him : 
when tlie gentleman came up, the boy 
pulled off his h^t, held it out to the 
gentleman, and begged for a few cents ; 

Money I" exclaimed the gentleman, 
" you had much better beg for man- 
ners than m<Miey." « I asked," said 
the boy, " for what I thought you had 
the most of/* 

Several of the British dames arc 
very fond of the Trafalgar garter^ on 
which is inscribed the memorable sig- 
nal—" England expects that erven} man 
v)iK ^(.hia duty/* 
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•^e fiytiowiiig ode, in the original, 
lias long been the theme of admiration 
amon|^ critics of the purest taste, for 
the suavitj oiF'its'numbeirs, the ease of 
its expression, and the pathos of its 
sentiments. The ensuing translation 
the poet of. Verona might himself ap- 
prove: 

CATULLUS, ODE XXIX. 

Sweetest isle of lake or main, 
Slrmio, with what ioy, again 
I revisit thy dear shore ; 
All my wandering labonrs o'er. 
Scarce my senses I believe 
When they tell me, nor deceive. 
That not throu^ Asia's fi^ds I roam> 
But safely view my native borne. 

O what more blissful than to find 
Repose from care, and ease .of mind — 
With foreign toil long wearied grown, — 
On that dear spot on which 4one 
Our hearts are fix'd, and pleaisure past 
Revive, and fill our bliss at last ; 
That genial spot, that sacred ground. 
Where youth its earliest habits found: 
How sweet, within my native shed, 
To press the -dear deserted bed! 
Such joy as this by pain procur'd. 
Repays the labours I've endur'd. 

Delightful Sirmio, hail! rejoice 
To hear thy master's well-known voice ; 
Hail his late, but glad return: . 
And ye, hard by, who pour yon urn. 
Ye waters of the Larian lake, 
In your old neighbour's joy jpartake ; 
And all ye shores that home attend. 
Exult and laugh to meet your friend. 

The following verses were com- 
posed on the return of Sir Francis 
Drake, after his voyage round the 
world. They are preserved in Cam- 
den's Life of Queen Elizabeth : 

Drace, perrerati quern novit tenninus orbis, 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus. 

Si taceant homines, iacient te sidera notum, 
Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui. 

IMITATED. 

Where'er old Ocean's boundless waters 
roU 

Has borne, great Drake, thy baric from 
pole to pole, 
• Should envious mortals o'er thy labours 
sleep. 

The stars, which led thee th^' the ven- 
t'rous deep. 
Shall tell thy praises ; and thy well-earn'd 
fame 

The Sun, thy fellow traveller, proclaim. 



The English are a nution of Mmrodt^ 
and the love of hunting has connected 
the tones of the jovial horri with some 
of the sweetest notes of the muse. 
The hunting songs of England ^re re- 
markable for vivacity of descripticm 
and melody of numbers. Among those 
sung by Incledon, which are ikiost 
continually encored, is the following, 
which, in a very spirited manner, des- 
cribes a morning landscape, a sports- 
man's preparation, and the death of 
the deer z 

Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn. 

And spangles deck the thorn. 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn. 

The lark springs from the com ; 
Dogs, huntsmen round the window throng. 

Fleet Towler leads the cry : 
Arise the burthen of my song. 

This day, a stag must die ! 
With a hey, ho, chivy, 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy 
Arise the burthen of my son^. 
This day, a stag must die ! 
The cordial takes its merry round ; 
. The laugh and joke prevail; 
The huntsman winds a jovial sound ; 

The dogs snuff up the gale ; 
The upland wilds they sweep along> 

O'er fields, through brakes they 
The ^me is rous'd, too true the song. 

This day, a stag must die ! 

With a hey, ho, &c. 
Poor stag, the dogs thy haunches gore. 

The tears run down thy face ! 
The huntsman's pleasure is no more ; 

His joys were in. the- chace ! 
Alike tiie sportsmen of the town. 

The vir^n-game in view. 
Are fuU content to run them down, , 

Then they in turn pursue ! 

With a hey, ho, &c. 

For the Port Folio, 
LITERARY NOTICE. 
"Burke's Compendium of Farriery.'* 
It is somewhat extraordinary, th^t 
though for ages, comfiarative anatomy 
was carefully studied, ; physi^cia^is^ be- 
stowed no portion of their attention to 
the investigation of the diseases of the 
inferior animals. But of late, as if to 
compensate for the preceding neglect, 
veterinary medicine, at Iraatj has. been 
Cultivated witli uncommon industry. 
Schools, in many of the large cities of 
Europe, are established, where the 
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Bcksnce is regultfrty tailght by profes- 
sora, «vciy way qualified for ihe un- 
deitals-ing. In the lectures of tdiese, 
tfie 8t ructurc ctf the horse is accurately 
demdnstrated, the functions of the dif- 
fertiit organs explained, and his pecu- 
liar diseases, with the best mode of 
treatment, described. 

Farriery has, in consequence, been 
suddenly raised from a crude indigest 
of ignoi'ance to a department of ^y- 
sic, and the practice of it taken out of 
the hands of the empiric, and placed 
where it can be skilfully exercised. 

We however, as yet, have derived 
no advantage from the recent improve- 
ment of veterinary medicine abroad. 
Farriery is still with us the $rade of the 
mere firetender. Perhaps it may be 
owing principally to the want <^ a po- 
pular Vade Mecum. Taplin's trea- 
tise, once of such a character, is now 
wholly obsolete. The modem writings 
of podwin, Coleman, and Clarke, have 
certainly great merit, but they are too 
voluminous and technically written to 
be generally circulated. We, there- 
fore, who are anxious to promote so 
useful a branch of knowledge, were ex- 
ceedingly gratified to find that Mr. 
Humphreys, mi enterprising book- 
seller, has announced for republication, 
" Burke's Compendium," This small 
tract, which has just sheared in Lon- 
don, we have had an opportunity of 
penising. Who Mr. Burke is, we do 
not know, but his book contains ab\m- : 
dant proof of his being thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject he treats. He 
seems to have intended to present tci 
the public a concise account of what- 
ever is really important, either in the 
theory or practice of Farriery^ and he 
has very successfully executed his de- 
sign. The arrangement of the matter 
is perspicuous, and the style easy and 
familiar. 

The work is divided'into two sec- 
tions: 

I. Contains a vierw of the anatomy 
and physiology of the horse, or expla- 
nation of the various parts, with ^ir 
uses. 

IL Comprises a description 6f his 
diseases and injuries, with their symp- 
toms and meUiod of cure, to which are 



T FOUO. 

added, a brieTexd^minadoii ofthe sfhic- 
ture of the foot) and observatioitt bn 
shoeing. 

We cannot dbmissihis article with- 
o\it strenuously t^commendingto every- 
one who wishes to be ihade acquainted 
with the bieautifid economy of the ani- 
mal, or of acquiring a plan of tieatii^ 
his diseases, founded on correct prin- 
ciples, to purchase, and to diligently 
read, Burke'ti Compendumi/' 

» MEj)ICUS. 



TO REAn^RS AND CORRBSPOlfDENTS. 

The letter from David Dubious,* 
with a few ex ceptions, is written in the 
idiom of pure English. This narrative 
strikingly ex;emplifies the assertion of 
Pope, respecting the mutability of our 
humours aiid opinions. But let not 
our author take refuge from disappoint- 
ment, in the dreariness of scepticism, 
nor surrwider principle to the undis- 
ciplined rabble of Chance. 

The artless verses from Uie humble 
Caledonian we have most cheerfully 
inserted, and we discern distinc%, 
through the occasional mistiness of an 
uncouth style, both the spirit of a 
Scotchman and the seminal principles 
of a poet. Let him proceed adven- 
turously* Let him gaze intently on 
the glories of nature and the various 
tints of " many coloured life." Let 
him assiduously study his favourite 
Bums, ai:id then express the emottoiis 
of genius, in the language of Passion, 
Poetry aiad Nature. 



• This siuthjor is partial to the Aiherium 
verb progr wed. He meiotstuhancedf which 
is the only iegrttmate word to expi^iss the 
idea. Tha ftu^rity of Genend Hamilton 
has been quoted, in support of this bar- 
barism. B «t it should be remembered that 
«peecl) tod writings are freqaentiy 
tainted by the bad company we are obliged 
to keep, anvi that Hamilt'on wa»»to© often 
surrounded by vulgar provincials, and dull 
"VirlMgs, whf ^8fi style, of course, was a con- 
tinued war fare with the Engiidh Miom. The 
ifplendid m one of Hamilton cumot save this 
vile word from putrefaction and oblivioB. 
It will first be damned and then forgotten, 
like many ether fooleries in 'the Aroericia 
fa^ce* ' 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



jFbr the Fort ^bUo. 
We forward to Mt. Beimie an exjjact 
irom th^ Anthology, where it appears to 
have been yrintto. irtcorrectfy. As tlie au- 
thor wishes to give it both consequence and 
correctness, it it submitted to the£ditor of 
the Port Folio, whfere, if it merits tihie ho- 
QOIir^ it -w^ gain-admission. 

FROM THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 
EPISTLE TO THEOPHILUS PARSONS, UPON 
HIS ACCEPTING THE, APPOINTMENT OF 
CHIEP JUSTICE OP THE SUPREME JUDI- 
.CIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. , 

And does that mind, which every mind 
excels, 

Quit the proud path, where Fame triumph- 
ant dwells. 
While at her side prolific Fortune stands. 
And showers her bounty with unsparing 
huids. 

Bids but thy genius ask, and all obe^— 
Why fling "6ie doubly prolfer*d boon away? 
For the dull bench the inspiring rode dis- 
claim? 

False to thyself to Fortune, «nd to Fame ! 
Thou, like an eastern monarch, reign'dst 
alone. 

Hot could the aspiring brother reach thy 
throne,; 

Or, Uke a gplant, tow!nng<o*er thy kind. 
More strong than monarchs, in the sway of 
mind; 

But now, uHcheer'd by Fortune's vertic rays. 
Tedious and tame will lower thy shadowy 
days^ 

Condemn'd to heed the ever-dunng plea. 
Which endless folly, blund'ring, pours on 
thee; 

Or, stifling all thy suffering heart's desire. 
With fault'ring accent bid the wretch ex- 
pire; 

Even him, whose wrongs awoke the feeling 
sigh. 

Him may unseeing Justice doom to die>— 
Such is thy fate — ^with pain'd and patient 
ear. 

The hard monotony of words to hear.; 
' Misguided Error, wand'ring far from sense, 
Pri&'s pompous phrase, and Passion's rude 
pretence. 

Await thee now, from mom's unwelcome 
ray 

To the slow shadows of retreating day- 
What though some soaring genius, true to 
thine. 

In mental radiance bid the forum shine. 
Deep, fervid, fiill, with sacred science 
fraught 

And all the grac'd pre-eminence of thought, 
Fofoefid as reason ia-her hig^ career. 
Yet faiU like music on the Mtffloish'd 



When> as- a charm, the Anient strain is fbund 
To bid enamour'd silence hover round. 
Calling from Ui£e thait smile, which seeav* 
to speak. 

Gives tlie delisted flush to pass thj cheek: 
More dark will seem the void his pause 
su]^lie#» 

More bleak the wild, that mocka thy search- 
ing eyes. 

Small is the meed the uncherish^ muse 
can give, 

'Tis thine to honour, and thy praise will live. 
Still thou must shine, and with unequall'd 
rays, 

Th' undying Mansfield of departed days; 
On Uiee win Genius rest her votive eyes. 
Led by thy light another Parsons rise. 
Guide of the LAwa! ne'er to thy coun* 
try lost. 

Thine is the wrong — ^but hers the boon and 
boast. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

Sir, the enclosed are at your disposal. 

Yours, &c. 

" AVEC LES JEUX DANS LE VILLAGE.** 

Aveo les jeux dans le village, 
Quand le printems fut de reto^, 
Je m^prisais le tendre homage 
De tous les bergers- d'alentour ; 
Mais r^t^ me rend moins sauvage, 
£t je me demande a mon tour, 
Ce q^i m'enflamme d'avantage 
De la saison ou de I'amour ?— 
Quand Maturin de sup I'herbctte, 
Cueille la rose du matin, 
II va la presenter ^ Colette, 
£t puis la met dedans son sein. 
Moi, qui ne suis que la cadette 
Je ne sals si c'est de I'amour, 
Mais je voudrias, comme Colette, 
Recevoir la rose &>nion tour. 

TRANSLATION. 

When spring to all the viUage train 
Renews the hours of festive glee. 
The tend'rest siffhs of ev'ry swain 
Receive but cold neglect from me ? 
But, when the sun in Taurus beams, 
I find the madd'ning rage remove. 
And askfrom whence tliese sofler dreams. 
Whether from summer, or from love. 
When CoHn, on the grass reclining, 
Plucks the fragrant rose of morn. 
On the breast of Chloe, smiling. 
It is plac'd, without a thorn ; 
I, a younger sister only. 
Know hot if love within me bum ; 
But like beauteous Chloe fbudly 
Would rcceire a rose in turn. 
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EPIGRAMS. 

As good Mr. Crape with my lord was at 
dinner. 

For Crape may sometimes be observed with 
a sinner: 

Adzooks, parson, said he, I've a thought, 
by my life, 

ril break off with my girl, if you'll take her 
to wife ; 

For tho' I have somewhat debauch*d my 

dear Nancy, 
She'll turn when she marries a parson, I 

fancy. 

She may turn, please your honour, the par- 
son replied. 
But I'll nevejr tipTn to^ your girl as a bride. 
For what with your lordship at night and at 
morning, ^ 

She's been so much us'd, that sh«'ll not be 
worth turning. 

Cosmelia's charms inspire my lays^ 

Whoj fair in a^'s scorn, 
Blooms in the winter of her days. 

Like Glastonbufy^s thorn. 
Cosmelia, cruel at fourscore, 

Like bards in modem plays. 
Four acts of life pass'd guiltless o'er. 

And in the ffth she slays. 
If e'er impatient of the bliss. 

Into her arms you fall. 
The plaster'd nymph returns the kiss 

Like Thisbe tlirough a wall. 

To Sally's study shall we go? 
For ladies now all read, you know. 
Oh, what a splendid sight is there ! 
Enough to make a hermit stare. 
There stand all rang'd, in proud array, 
£ach French romance ajid modem play. 
Love's magazine of flames and darts. 
Whole histories of eyes and hearts. 
But oh ! view well the outward scene. 
You'll never need to look within. 
What Sally loves she plainly shows, 
For lo ! her very booh, are beaux. - 

A long way off Lucinda strikes the men ; 

As she draws near. 

And one sees clear, 
A long way off one wishes her again. 



He who in age betroths a youthful bride, 
May as a fool with Justice be decreed. 
Who buys a splendid library through pridfe, 
To lend his books for wiser heads to read. 



ALWAYS YOUNG. ^ 

Let Age and envious Time do what they 
* will, 

Chloe remains the same soft cf>eature still ; 
In h^r first coats as when she romp'd and 
smil'd, • 

A babe in years, at sixty still a child. 

Town wenches, says Traemaa, I've often 
been told. 

Are venomous things, like the serpent of 
old ; . 

Ah, says Rosewell, the serpent all o'er them 
prevails. 

His deceit in their hearts and his sting in 
their tails. 

THE RESIGNED HUSBAND. 

Alas ! what wiD he do, said a wife like to • 
die. 

When . William's bereft of his Nan, 
Consider not him/ was the husband's reply 
Trust William, he'll do what he can ! 

ON A GUARDIAN MARRYING HIS RICH 
WARD. 

Marius, by Calous left in trust. 

Does biit the thing that's strictlj? just ' - 

To testify his great regard. 

And better to secure his ward 

From Irish bites and save her pelf. 

He wisely marries her himself. 

Susan, who no more will see. 
All the town knows, fifty-three. 
Still believes that in her eyes 
Little Cupid basking lies. 
Whence he oft descends to sip 
Nectar fi-om her balmy lip ; 
Can she question it ? the lass 
Views his godship in her ^ass. 

Let no snarling wight inquire, 
Is the mirror'not a liar ? 
Be it false, or be it tme, 
Stuan is in love with Sue. 

To a Lady, with a print of Venus attired by 
the Graces. 
That far superior is' thy state 

E'en Envy must agree ; 
On thee a thousand graces wait. 
On Venus only three. 

Money, they say, is evil's root. 
But we most justly doObtit: 

Can we expect good thriving firuit 
From any stock without it? 
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For the Fort Folio, 
THE DAY. 
BY DAVID DIARY. 
No. 18. 

Neque enim is tantiim in vitio est, qui 
injuste facet impetum in quempiam, sdiqua 
anlmi perturbatione incitatus ; sed etiam qui 
tion obsistit, si potest, iryuriac. 

CicER. 1 Offic. n. 23. 

Mr. Diary, 
TpHE readers of the Port Folio are 
indebted to your correspondent 
" Concangius," for the just and ingeni- 
ous observations he has made in rela- 
I tion to the trials of Messrs. Ogden and 
; Smith. 1 willingly make my acknow- 
ledgments for the pleasure and the in- 
formation which I have derived from 
the perusal of his speculations, and am 
happy to perceive, that he has succeed- 
ed in rousing the pubHc attention to 
the topics he has discussed, which are 
j undoubtedly of the highest import and 
the deepest interest. VV^ith the senti- 
ments expressed in his first communi- 
cation, I profess an entire and hearty 
concurrence — The ardor and the feei- 
ng which he has evinced, need no apolo- 
gy—In animadverting upon conduct, 
such as he has condemned, to use the 
cold language of moderation, were al- 
n^ost to participate in the crime. Not to 
leel indignant at the insult offered to the 
court and the injustice done to the ac- 
^sed, by the President's secretaries, in 
^eir refusal to obey its subpcena, and 
"^eir urging his sfiecial signification of 



his need of their aervicea^ as an apology 
for that refusal, would argue no less 
baseness, than, feeling indignant, to, 
speak otherwise than in the tone and 
the wofds of indignation, would be a 
proof of prostrate servility and of abject 
cowardice. It ought to be remembered 
too, that the apology of the secretaries 
for their absence was communicated by 
/inva/<? /e-r/cr addressed to the judges; 
and this circumstance, if other proof 
were wanting, must satisfy every man, 
that this was really and tru\y no less 
than an attempt on the pari of those 
gentlemen, to influence, if not to control 
the judges. Who eyer before heard of a 
witness, subpoena'd to attend at a trial, 
sending a written " Ifiray thee have me 
excused" to the judge ? The proceed- 
ings of a court of justice in every coun- 
try aubatantially free, are not shrouded 
in privacy, they are open and undisguised 
as the day : they appear upon the record, 
which is free to the inspection of all, or 
they pass ore tenua within the hearing 
of all. The judge is to take his seat 
upon the trial of every issue, with a 
mind unbiassed, uninfluenced,, as well 
with respect to the principal maU^ir in 
dispute, as with respect to every colla- 
teral question that may arise out of it. 
To communicate privately with a court 
upon any subject about to pass aub ju» 
dicioy is indubitably, in an individual, 
extremely indecorous, to say no worse 
of it, but rises to a high degree in the 
scale of crimes, when it is done by an 
officer of the Executive Defiartmenty in- 
P 
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stituting a prosecution, and implicated 
in the very crime which is charged ; 1 
trust, when this matter is considered in 
this point of view, stripped of its mask 
and domino, the American public will 
feel and express a proportionate degree 
of resentment and indignation at the in- 
dividuals who have been concerned in it ! 
Had not this letter of Messrs. Madison 
and Smith been exfioaed to light by 
Judge Patterson, whose manly virtue 
and sterling integrity placed him as far 
out of the reach of any attempt to influ- 
ence or corrupt him, as his spirit and 
independence would lead him to despise 
such as could be guilty of it, there is too 
Inuch reason to believe that it might 
have slept in the pocket of Judge TaJ- 
xnage, with the presentment of the 
Grand Jury against himself, as alike 
tmfitto be exposed to the view of vulgar 
eyes.-— I know it will be said, that this 
letter proceeded from the courtliness 
and urbanity of Messrs. Smith and 
Madison: but the Hall of Justice knows 
not the hypocritical or unmeaning cere- 
irnonies of an antichamber or a drawing 
room. A witness is subpoena'd and he 
'is bound by law to attend or he is justi- 
fied in refusing to do so. In the ad- 
ministration of justice there is and ought 
to be a sternness and severity altogether 
inconsistent with canting civility and 
hypocritical declarations of respect. — 
When a gentleman declines an invita- 
'ixon to dinner because henvill not goy hje 
is permitted to give some less offensive 
.reason for his absence ; but a witness, 
if lawfully required to give evidence in 
' a court of justice, is bound by every 
principle which she inculcates, by his 
duty to society, to attend: no excuse 
can be received or regarded but one 
which the law will allow; if he be not 
lawfully required, no apology is neces- 
sary for his non-attendance with re- 
gard to himself^ or out o^ respect to the 
court: if sickness or other sufikient 
cause prevent him, it is enough for him 
to shew that when he is called upon to 
answer for his contempt. 

In the case particularly under con 
sideration, the process of the court was 
issued and legally served: the right to 



the attendance of the witnesses belongs 
ed to the party summoning them, not 
to the judge. Did Messrs. Madison and 
Smith presume that their evidence w^s 
not material ? Such a jxremmtttion would 
justify the application of this term to 
them in another and a worse sense 
Will they justify their absence upon the 
maxim, nemo teneatur ifimm accware^ 
Let them profit by it, as far as it may 
serve them ; but, even a fxartic^t^ cri^ 
minisy although neither required, nor 
permitted, to accuse himself, may be 
able and may be compelled to discloaije 
facts not having that tendency. How 
often does it happen that the printer 
or the publisher is compelled to db- 
close the author of a libel? Although 
Messrs. Madison and Smith would not 
be bound to acknowledge that they in- 
dividually countenanced and encouraged 
the enterprize of Miranda, why might 
they not state their knowledge of Mr. 
Jefferson's having done so ? Such know- 
ledge of itself, unless it were proved 
that they advised the President to giw 
this countenance and encouragement, 
could npt subject them to impeach nxent, 
much less to ordinary prosecujion.-«- 
With respect to the latter, it may hp 
doubted whether the act of Congress 
does npt .require a more active partici- 
pation than mere countenance and en" 
couragement to incur the penalties which 
it denounces. It may be otherwise as 
to impeachment, the grounds of whiph 
are less limited than those to which or- 
dinary prosecutions in courts of justice 
are confined. But, as I have said before, 
these gentlemen could not be compelled 
to say whether they had arfvMerf the Pre- 
sident', and, having no control over his 
conduct, without proof of having given 
such advice, they could not be convicted 
even on an impeachment. They migbt 
therefore have given evidence, without 
criminating themselves, and I trust- 1 
shall be able to shew in the sequel that 
evidence of the participation of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, ought to 
and must have operated to the acquit- 
tal of the defendants. 

But, will it be said that the officers of 
the Executive are not bound to crinu- 
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mtc one another ? , This will be an ex- 
tension of the humane maxini of the 
law, yeiy far beyond what precedent 
will justify. What is the consequence 
of this doctrine ? The President appoints 
his own secretaries, who are removed 
at his pleasure: their dependence on 
him is likely to make them obsequious 
and their interest will probably make 
them &ithful. If their chief be guilty 
ef an otfficial act, which should degrade 
him from his station, and he is called 
upon to answer for it, how is the accu- 
sation to be supported? I suppose an 
official act with which his secretaries 
alone are made acquainted, and there 
maLj be many such. The Secretary of 
State is call^dupon : he refHies," Nemo 
teneatur ipsum accusare." True, say 
the managers on the part of the House 
of Representatives, but we inquire 
abont the acts of the President not about 
the acts of the Secretary of State-— Yes, 
answers the Secretary, but the Presi- 
dent is of the Executive department 
and so am I, and we are irfl, President 
and Secretaries, there incorporated, 
like the' French Republic, one and indi- 
▼isible;— to accuse the President is to 
tccuse the Executive department, which 
is to accuse myself ! Such is the logic 
' of the ingenious apologists for the ab» 
sentee Secretaries, ani 9uch must be 
their gvm justification if they pretend 
any. They will not seriously insist 
^upon the reason givei^ in their private 
letter to the judges, the sp^ia} requisi* 
^n of their services at that particular 
'moment by the President. If he made 
such a requisition, let him blush at the 
indecency of taking it off, the moment 
it became unnecessary as an excuse 
for their disobedience to the writ. 
Scarcely was the trial of Messrs. Ogden 
and Smith over, before it was known 
<^at the wfade corps of Secretaries was 
disbanded, with, I believe, but one ex- 
ception, and that occasioned by sick- 
ness. The exigeilcies of public business 
no longer demanded their devotion, but 
tiicy, and the President too, fly in every 
direction, ^ one to his feun, and another 
to his merchandise," as interest, plea- 
Ao^ or wlummight direct tbeml ^Con- 



cangius". may caH this letter a "lie," but 
he is extremely wrong to call it a filaum 
sible ont. No man is deceived by it. 
It recoils with disgrace upon its inven- 
tors, not less for its clumsiness, than 
for its falshood. Let us imagine this 
wise, and faithful and laborious body, 
the individuals having been served with 
subpoenas to attend at the trial of Messrs. . 
Smith and Ogden and their exfientcB 
tendered to them^ immediately convened 
by the orders of the President at Wash- 
ington, to whom their presence there 
was convenient for the simple reason, 
that, having therti there, he knew they 
could not be had elsewhere. There they 
are kept at their desks, mendhig old 
pens, or making new ones, working 
their sums in addition upwards and 
working them downwards, drawing 
plans of dry docks or making models of 
gun boats for the next war with the 
Turks, until the papers or private com^ 
munications inform them that the trials 
have begun. The discussion of the 
motion for an Attachment awakens their 
attention, and they may be supposed to 
lay aside their slates, and their pens, 
and thei p pencils : but this motion going 
fiivourably for them^ they resiime their 
former pursuits, and are compelled to 
while away their time as before, know- 
ing no relaxation but their bed and their 
board, the pleasure of admiring the post 
and rail enclosure of the government- 
house, or wondering at the skill and in- 
dustry which the workmen display in 
building up the new wing of the Capitol 
fester than the old wing tumbles down! 
While the trial is going on, they have 
indeed a dull time of it, for the motion 
for the attachment having failed, they 
might break Up with safety, but tkey 
must abide together a little longer for 
decency's sake. At last it is announced 
that the trial is over, and instanter th&f 
break up and scamper ^way, with the 
alacrity of school-boys at the beginnmg 
of a vacation ! 

But, I owe m apology to you Mr, 
Diary, for the desultory reniarks into 
which I have been led on this subject. 
Warnjed by' the influehce of " Concan- 
gius" observadons, I have been led intQ 
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them when it was merely my intentioa 
to thank him^ and at the same time to 
submit to him whether in his last letter 
he has not gone too in asserting, 
"that the conduct of the public ser- 
whatever it might have been, 
could afford no answer to the indictment 
J>referred against Smith and Ogden." I 
agree with him entirely in his abstract 
proposition, "that the guilt of John is 
no argument, nor the crime of John any 
apology, for the innocence or the offence 
of Peter:"* in other words, that the 
guile of Messrs. Jefferson, Madison, 
Dearborn, and R. Smith, would not jus- 
tify the actions of Messrs. Ogden and 
Smith. I put out of view the decency 
and the morality of Mr. Jefferson's giv- 
ing special directions to have a prose- 
cution instituted against men for acts at 
which he connived and in which he is 
faid to have participated. As "Concan- 
gius" has said, it was the prosecution of 
die people, and was not to be affected by 
such considerations. Let it be remem- 
bered however, for such' I believe to be 
the fact, that this is the first instance in 
which a President of the United States 
has descended to the ungracious task 
6f becoming immediately instrumental 
in a public prosecution. This unthank- 
ful office has heretofore been left to 
those officers of the government whose 
peculiar province it is to bring offenders 
to the bar of justice. The President of 
the United Statips is required to do 
nothing more than to let the law take 
its course, unless he should find occasion 
to exercisfe the amiable prerogative of 
pardoning the offender* That preroga- 
tive is indeed an important one, and 
would <)f itself seem to preclude any 
direct interference of the President in 
the institution, or prosecution of a crimi- 
nal charge; but we have not now to 
complain of crimes in pro conscientis, 
or of mere indecorum, and I will not 
therefore further insist upon this topic. 



* In quoting this passage, I have preserved 
ttie meaning of Cfltncangius, although not pre- 
cisely \he words as printed. Some confusion 
is produced by the improper use of ti^ part^- 
ele nor, occasioned, 1 presutne„ by typo^aphi- 
cal inaccuracy. 



I have said that 1 ahbuld be aWc to shew 
that evidence of the participation of the 
President of the United States ought to 
have operated to the acquittal of the 
defendants, and I shall give some rea*' 
sons- for my belief that it did so. I 
know the popular opinion has been, as 
" Concangius'* has stated it, that the 
of the Preisident Would justify Messrs. 
Ogden and Smith. Nor is it wonderful 
that the people should forget their re- 
sentment against the accused in their 
indignation at the impudence of a fiar* 
iicefis crindnis^ turning an accuser; not 
only becoming, in the common phrase,- 
states' evidence^ but prosecuting in Mi 
own namcy his accomplice. The crime 
of the former, would be lost to a com* 
mon eye in the blaze of crime and im- 
pudence shed by the latter. The peo» 
pie cannot be expected to view thbigs 
in the dispassionate and attract way in 
which they are regarded by the politi-^ 
eian in his xfoset. They are hurried 
away by their feelings, and perhaps \i 
it be not a proof of discernment, it is aa 
evidence of virtue in them on soch an 
occasion to feel, rather than to reflect* 
The ground of my o{Hnion that the 
participation of the Presideat might 
have justified Messrs. Ogd^ and Smith, 
is not that he wn&guUty^ that his parti- i 
cipation was illegal, but that it was /w ' 
jiU; — that he had done no more thaa 
the constitution and the laws, by a fair 
construction, permitted him to do, nay 
than they required him to do, in the 
existing circumstances; and that had 
he omitted this participation, that omis-* ' 
sion would of itself, (in certain events | 
which were then more than prptobic, 
and ape only suspended by the time* 
serving and ignominious measures whicb 
have been since taken,) have been a 
ground pf impeachment and have jus- 
tified a removal or required an abdica** 
tion trf oflRce by the President, not less 
deservedly or necessarily.thaa Mr. Jef- 
ferson's departure to Carter's mountMJ* 
is said once to have required his aWi* 
cation of the governorship of Vu^ginia, 
or justified his removal if he had hen-* 
tated to resign.' 
By the constitution of the Uniteil! 
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SteteS) the Pmident is declar^to be 
Commander in Chief of th« Army and 
Navy of the United States. He is the 
orgaa of communication with foreign 
powers; he receives ambassadors and 
other public ministers^ and nominates 
those who represent the United States ; 
he makes /treaties, subject aniy to the 
QQiisent and approbation of the Senate. 
The situation in which he stands, gives 
him the best opportunity of perceiving 
tihe views and intentions of foreign na- 
tion^ and of knowing whether they are 
friendly or hostile. For what purpose 
i9 he placed on this constitutional emi- 
nence? Is it that he may stare at ap- 
pcoachingdanger^and prepare passively 
tO! receive the blow aimed at his country ? 
TheConstitiition it is true gives to Con- 
gress exclusive^ the power of declaring 
war; but can the exclusive grant of (hin 
power to Congress, make their concur- 
vence necessary to justify his acting on 
the defei^ire, ^d repelling the attack 
9f a hostile mttion ? Is the sword placed 
ifi the hands of the Commander in 
Chief to remain in its scabbard when an 
invading foe is at the gates of your pita* 
4el, until Congress can be called to- 
gether, by a tardy process of proclama- 
tion and summons? Certainly notr-The 
power of declarii^ war was prudently re- 
served for C<»]gress. It would be dan- 
gerous ifideed to commit the peace of 
the community to the rashness of an in- 
dividual : but the power of resisting ho^- 
is of a different kind ; , it rests upon 
the principles of self-preservation, and 
it b the duty of the President whenever 
has grounds to believe that hostile 
pi^eparations are making by a foreign 
po^wer, not only to prepare to meet, but 
by aaive resistance to repel and ^ 
conjfit them. Such I believe has been 
the construction, put upwi the Constitu- 
tion by^he present administration with 
Inspect to the measures they have taken 
as to the Barbary powers, aiid it is war- 
ranted by every principle of good sense 
^d prudence. The President then be- 
^^ipenoitted, nay as I have before said, 
squired, #o Act defendvefyj without 
waiting for the approbation or comcur- 
>tftce Df Congre»a» must l^e lie by 
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until 9k formal declaration of war be madQ 
by the hostile power ? Must he wait until 
the foe has landed on your shores, or 
crossed your boundaries, and war is pro'* 
claimed at the sound of the trumpet? 
Absurd supposition! Is it not known 
that in modern times wars are begun 
and carried on, with no warning of their 
commencement but the sound of gi^at 
guns, and no evidence of their existence 
but the devastation and carnage which 
mark their progress? To this day it is 
disputed whether France or Great Brir 
tain acted offensively in the la^t war ; 
and at this moment, although the latter 
power has seized every ship belonging 
to Prussia and sequestrated every parti* 
cle of her property within her peachy 
there is no declaration of war ; the two 
nations are in theory perfectly at peace ! 
Must the President of the United States 
permit the property of the citizens to b« 
oaptured and condemned, their liberty 
put in jeopardy, the territory invaded 
by a hostile power in battle array^ de- 
fiance hid to the government, and, con- 
tent himself with this theoretical peace ? 
Must he defer every measure to vindi* 
cate the honour of the government or 
to protect the live& and liberties of the 
citizens, until a formal declamtion of war 
be made against us, or until Congress is 
convened and declares war against the 
enemy? To shew the absurdity of such 
a construction of the Constitution and 
narrow limitation of the powers of the 
President, we need not sufi/iose a case^ 
That case was in feet exhibited in the 
conduct, of Spain or her subjects, acting 
under the authority of their government^ 
towards the United States. I need not 
call to recollection the repeated acts of 
outrage and injury which we received 
from them, and which were but a part 
of a system previously manifested 
and long before persisted in. Actual 
hostilities were committed by the 
Spantai*ds on our frontiers, not pro-' 
ceeding from, the intemperance of the 
commander of a company, or the go- 
vernor of a province, but with the know^ 
ledge and under the direction of the 
Spanish' government. We all regarded 
our situation in relation to Spain as a 
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hostile one. Such tiras the opinion dic- 
tated by the common sense of this na- 
tion, on a view of the passing conduct 
of the officers and subjects of that. That 
such was the opinion of the President 
too, manifestly appears in his official 
communication to Congress at the open- 
ing of the session, and. under the influ- 
ence of this opinion, it was his duty to 
wound the adversary and to weaken 
him 1 Is he then to be blamed for favor- 
ing the enterprize of Miranda ? Was it 
not good policy, was it not his duty, to 
divert the hostile intentions of Spain, 
by encouraging this attack on her colo- 
nics ? To these questions every patriotic 
tongue will respond. Yes! It was pru- 
dence and virtue in the President , to 
foresee and avert the blow which threat- 
ened the nation; but some men are 
diffident only when they .are inclined to 
act with honour and firmness. The 
generosity of a brave and free people 
would never condemn the zeal of a pub- 
lic officer in their service, if, with honest 
motives, it should carry him a little be 
yond the doubtful limits which in some 
instances bound constitutional power- 
But in this instance, I say, there has 
been n^ such transgression, it was hard- 
ly possible there should be. There is 
not an American breast which was not 
fired with resentment at the conduct of 
Spain, and would not have applauded 
the President had he gone much farther 
than he did. Surely it will not be pre- 
tended that she would have had reason 
to complain, had he taken the last 
means of vengeance. Upon this ho- 
nourable and manly footing the Presi- 
dent should have placed himself, and 
every honest American would on this 
occasion have rallied round him. He 
would have stood justified in the eyes 
of the nation and in the eyes of the 
^rld. But, alas! he wanted firmivess 
(not for the first time) to stand his 
ground ; he became recreant, in the very 
moment of glory. Congress commen- 
ced its session, and, after long sittings 
with closed doors, and much cool cal- 
culation, war is postponed at least, if 
not averted, by tribute! On this sub- 
feet^ I am willing to drop the curtain. 



T FOLIO. 

The measures taken by Congress being 
so meanly pacific were irreconcileable 
with the views and the measures pre- 
viously taken by Mr. Jefferson, and he 
very obsequiously sets himself about 
undoing as far as he could all that he' 
had done, and as a proof of his sincerity, 
turns upon those very meh who had 
before acted in perfect accord mth him ! 

Such then was the situation of the 
United States in ^relation to Spain. I 
say that she had actually committed 
hostilities upon the United States ; that 
war virtually and de facto existed, and 
that it was the duty of the President to 
repel her hostile acts. For this I ap- 
peal to facts within the knowledge of 
every transient observer: I appeal to 
the official communication of the Pre^- 
dent to Congress at the opening of the 
session, which (with the greatest de- 
ference to Judge Talmage, who reject- 
ed it) I contend to be the best evidence 
of "the state of the Union," which the 
nature of the case admitted of, or the 
defendants could prodticc. It is an 
official act, required by the Constitution, 
and must be presumed to be true. Than 
these facts, justifying the participation 
of the Presi(fent, and proving his actual 
participation, I demand what better de- 
fence could Messrs. Ogden and Smith 
wish for? The act of Congress under 
which they were prosecuted, requires 
that the military expedition or enter- 
prize to be carried on must be against 
the territory or dominions of a foreign 
prince v)ith whom the United States are at 
fiec^e. Were the United States at peace 
with Spain? Had she not committed 
hostilities upon us? Had not the Presi^ 
dent, whose peculiar duty it is to know 
and to declare " the state of the Union, 
participated in this military expedition 
against her? Certainly he had — His par- 
ticipation was lawful. And the defen- 
dants were consequently not guilty ot 
any offence under the act of Congress. 
They come within the proviso expressed 
by Mr. Jefferson himself in his conver- 
sation with Miranda, "they h«ve n<J 
infringed any law of the United State*. 

That it was under impressions hU 
these, that the: juries must have giw 
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thdr ver^t&<^ acquittal^ is certainly 
to be presumed. The cases were in* 
geniously and laboriously argued by the 
most skilful and industrious counsel, 
andy the defendants having admitted 
their participation in the expedition, no 
other defence than this remained for 
them. A better one could not be de- 
sired to shield innocence from persecu- 
tion. SULFICIUS. 
Fkila, Aug.^ \9th, 1806. 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, 
the confidential messages of the Presi- 
dent to Congress, on the subject of 
Spanish aggressions have appeared un- 
der the signature of " Decius." There 
are satisfactory reasons for believing 
John Randolph, Esq. to be the author 
of their publicity, and there is no doubt 
of their being authentic. To these 
messages, I confidently invite the at- 
tention of Concangius and my readers, 
in order to satisfy them, if they yet 
doubt, that we have been actually at 
war with Spain, and were so, when the 
Leander was- fitted out at New York; 
and that the President acted under that 
impression. It is rumoured too, and it is 
to be feared with truth, that some of the 
Americans who were found in the four 
schooners in the service of Miranda, 
captured by the Spaniards, have mffered 
death ,in the most i^novnnioua manner ! 
I seriously ask my fellow citizens to 
say,, upon whom the blood of these un- 
fortunate men ought to be? 

Far the Port Folio. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

f A work has lately appeared in England 
from the pen of the celebrated Thomas 
Clarkson, A. M. author of several essays 
on the Slave Trade, entitled " A Portrai- 
ture of Quakerism, taken from a view of 
the education and discipline — social man- 
ners—civil and political economy — religi- 
ous principles — and character of the -So- 
ciety of Friends." It appears from the 
following extract firom the author's letter, 
that he is favourably disposed towards the 
society; but if we allow ourselves to 
judge from the character of the author, 
and the opinion of Lindley Murray, we ap- 
ppebend the world will be furnished with 
arii^ impartial and interesting account of 
the Qtiakers, in the " Portraiture," than 
it has hitherto been. We understand a 



large edition *of ^e work is now printing 
in New York, from a manuscript copy 
The English edition has not yet come to 
hand.] 

iTxtracts from letters received from Eng- 
land explanatory and recommendatory of the 
work. 

From the author^ stating hit viev) and intention 
in undertaking the viork, 

** In my labours on the subject of the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, I had great occasion 
to mix with Friends, and coming by these 
means to the knowledge of many excellent 
institutions, of which I was before ignorant, 
I determined, at some period or other, to 
give these to the world. 

" This work will be particularly useful to 
friends, and, perhaps, most so, to the youth 
or children of friends ; for, independently of 
the various subjects of which it professes to 
treat, it will contain a compendium of their 
religion, made up from a laborious perusal of 

all their authors, who are most esteemed. 

All their quotations from the fathers of the 
church, to which I am enabled to get access, 
will be examined. Hence many friends, in- 
stead of dipping into abstruse authors, may 
see all their principles laid down in regular 
order, and supported even by new facts and 
new arguments ; for, loving the society as I 
do, and approving of their religious doctrines, 
I shall not fail to enforce them to the utmost 
of my power. 

" This work will be highly useful again to 
the character of friends : for frieods' princi- 
ples are not known to the rest of the world. 
For liow should they, when the world, who 
follow' their own particular taste in reading, 
will not read their writings ? Hence, when 
any person, not of the society, writes con- 
cerning them, he generally misrepresents 
their principles. But I hope to be able to set 
this matter right : and I hope also, by giv- 
ing the origin of all those customs, in which 
friends differ from the world, and in shewing 
that they are founded in morality, not only to 
make their fellow-citizens better acquainted 
with them, but to break off their prejudices, 
and to procure for them both favour and re- 
spect. 

From Lindley Murray, after having penned 
the v)ork. 

" I can truly say, that I have been muoh 
pleased with the performance. It is executed 
in a manner, which cannot fail to attract at- 
tention ^nd command respect. I think it wlA 
be highly useful to the youth of our society, 
to perceive how well their opinions and pracr 
tices can be supported ; and it abounds with 
that kind of information, which must be in- 
teresting and satisfactory to persons who 
know but little of as. The work certainly 
places the society in a very advantageous 
point of view j and every member of it, whilst 
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be feels himself iiiklebted to the author, 
must, if he reflects properly, be animated to 
act in a manner conformable to the excellent 
character, which he is made to sustain. The 
author too, through the medium of the Qua- 
kers, haa ha4 a fine opportunity to give to 
the world many important lessons of instruc- 
tion ; and he has not failed to do it in a way, 
ihat will doubtless afford to his own mind 
great satisfactiim and prove beneficial to many 
of his readers. From these views of the 
work, I own that I am not a little desirous of 
seeing it published. And I hope it will not 
be long delayed. I think indeed that the au- 
thor ought to persevere, and I shall be gra- 
tified, to hear that th6 remaining volumes are 
nearly ready for the press.** 

For the Port Folio, 

MISCELLANY. 
[In the terrific style of the modem ballad, 
Mi*. ^ooRE, dppears to emulate the best 
manner of his friend Lew^s. The ensuing 
stanzas will cause the blood of the few to 
run cold. The description in the second 
stanza, the ghastly crew in the fourth, and 
the shadowy steersman in the fifth, are cir- 
cumstances which the genius of a Mrs. 
Radclifte, would delight to describe.] 

WRITTEN ON PASSING 

BEAD-MAN*S ISLAND,* 

IN THE GULr OF ST. LAWRENCE, LATE IN 
THE SVENING, SEPTEMBER, 1804 

See you, beneath yon cloud so dark. 
Fast g^liding along, a gloomy Bark ? 
Her sails are full, though the wind is still. 
And there blows not a breath her sails to fill ! 

Oh! what doth that vessel of diu*kness bear } 
The silent calm of the grave is there. 
Save now and again, a death<knell rung. 
And the flap of Uie sails, w^th night-fog hung ! 

There lieth a wreck on |^e dismal shore 
Of cold and pitiless Labrador ; 



• This is oi)e of the Magdalen Islands, and, 
singularly enough, is the property of Sir Isaac 
Coffin. The labove lines were suggested by a 
superstition very common among sailors, who 
call tliis ghost-ship, I think, " the flying 
Dotch-man." . ^ 

We were thirteen days on our passage from 
Quebec to Haliftix, and I had been so spoiled 
by the very splendid hospitality, with which 
my iHends of the Phaeton and Boston had 
treated me, that 1 was but iH prepared to 
encounter the miseries of a Canadian 'ship 
The weather however was pleasant, and the 
scenery along the river delightful. Our pas- 
sage ;through the Gut of Canso, with a bright 
sky and a fair wind, Avas particularly striking 
and romantic. 



Where, under the'moon, Upori moants'of ftest, 
FuU many^ a mariner's bones are imt ! 
Yon shadowy Bark hath been to thit wreck. 
And the dim blue fire, that lights her deck. 
Doth play on as pale and livid a c^ew. 
As ever yet drank the church-yard dew ! 

To Deadman's Isle, in the eye of the h^ast. 
To Deadman's Isle she speeds her fast ; 
By skeleton shapes her sails are furl'd,- 
And the hand that steers is not of this world! 

Oh ! hurry thee on — oh ! hurry thee on 
Thou terrible Bark ! ere the hight be gone. 
Nor let morning look on so foul a sight 
As would blanch for ever her rosy ligKt ! 

Well written songs are re^d With 
rapture and learned by heart. We, 
therefore, introduce in the gay^r de- 
partment of our miscellany) what is 
almost sure to please not only the idler, 
but the musician and the poet. 

Flattering loverf often swear 

Wedlock is as sweet as honey. 
But experienced folks declare, 
'Tis quite sour without money. 
Having none, I told dear Haity 
I was much afraid to marry. 
But he cried, my heart, njy love. 

Rich in charms let that content ye, 
I '11 a tender husband prove, 
I 've a house atid kine in plenty. 
Speedy bless thy faithftil Harry- 
He is not afi*aid to marry. 
Say, ye maids, what could I do ? 

Here was surely no deception. 
Could I but believe him true ? 
. Could I have the least exception i . 
I no longer fear'd to marry. 
And soon wedded fiuthful Harry. 

The following lines, which have never 
been published before, are taken from 
a manuscript of the author, the Hon. 
Robert Spencer, grandson to the ,late, 
and nephew to the present, Duke of 
Marlborough : he is one of the choice 
wits of the day. 
GOOD BYE, AND HOW D' Y' D0^ 
One day, Good-bye met How d' y* dp, • 
Too close to shun saluting, i ^ 

But soon the rival sisters flew 

From kissing to disputing. 
.«* Away ! says How d*y do, your mein 

Appals my cheerful nature. 
No name so sad as ;;;ours is seen - 

In sorrow^s nomenclature. ' 
Whene'er I give one sunshine hour. 
Your cloud comes o'er to shade i^ 
Where'er I plant one bosoni fiow'r, ' ' ; 
Your mildew drops to fkde it.* * • * 
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. Etc ik>^4^ y* do has hmM each tongue 

To liope's ^ delightful measute," 
OooA-hye %i friendship's ear has rung 

The Imefi of parting pleasure. 
From sorrows past, my chemic skill 

Draws tears of consolation. 
Whilst y6u from present joys distil 

The tears of separation.'' 
Goodbye replied, " your statement 's true. 

And well ypur cause you *ve pleaded^ 
But pray* who 'd think of How d» y' do 

Unless Good-h|re preceded? 
Without' my prior influence 

Could yours have ever ftourished. 
And can your band one fiow'r dispense 

But those my tears hare nourished ? 
How oft, if at the court of love 

Concealment be the ^hion. 
When How d' y* do has fail'd to move 

Good-bye reveals the passion! 
How oft, when Cupid's fires decline, 

As every heart remembers. 
One sigh of mine, and only mine. 

Revives the dying embers ! 
Go, bid the timid lover choose. 

And 1 11 resign my charter. 
If he for ten kind How d* y* does 

One kind Good-bye would barter! 
From love and friendship's kindred source 

We both derive existence. 
And J^hey would both lose half their force 

Without our joint assistance. 
*Ti« well the world our merit knows. 

Since time, there 's no denying. 
One half in How d' y* do-in^ goes. 

And t'other in Good-bye-mg.*' 

[As a brilliant eompanion-^iece to the prece- 
ding^ original and beautiful verses, we ex- 
hibit the following, recently produced by 
Mr. Moore. It should be remembered 
that the honourable Mr. Spencer and the 
translator of Anacreon are friends, and it 
reflects great honour upon the taste and 
talents of these gentlemen that notwith- 
standing they are both men of fashion and 
men of the world, they can find, or make 
so much time for the service of the muses. 
Such is the happy versatility of the genius 
and so exquisite has been the discipline of 
these poets that they can at once turn fit)m 
the fashionable circle to the studious cloys- 
ter, and while they g^ive their nights to 
&shion, they devote their mornings to in- 
vention and labour.] 

THE WREATH AND THE CHAIN. 
I bring thee, lave, a golden chain, 

I bring thee too a flowery wreath ; 
The gold shall never wear a stain, 
> The flowrets long shall sweetly breathe ! 
Come, tell me which the tie shall be 
1>»htad thy gentle heart tame. 



The chain is ftf a ipkvidid thread 

Stol'n from Minerva's yellow hair. 
Just when the setting Sun had shed 

The sober beams of evening there. 
The wreath 's of brightest myrtle wove 

With brilliant tears of bliss among i| 
And many a rose leaf,, culled by Love, 

To heal his Hp when bees have stung it. 
Come, tell me which the tie shall be 
To bind thy g^mle heart to me. 

Yes, yes, I read that ready eye. 

Which answers when the tongue li loth. 
Thou lik'st the form of either tie. 

And hold'st thy playful hands for both. 
Ah ! if there were not something wrong. 

The world would see them blended on ; 
The Chain would make the Wreath so strong! 

The Wreath wOuld make the Chain so soft! 
Then might the gold, the flowrets be 
Sweet fetters for my love and me ! 

But. Fanny, so imblest they twine» 
That (Heaven alone can tell the reason) 

When mingled thus they cease to shine. 
Or shine but for a transient season ! 

Whether the Chain may press too much* 
Or that the Wreath is slightly braided I 

Let but the gold the flowrets touch 

And all their glow, their tints ase iaded. 

Sweet Fanny, what would Rapture' do 
When all the blooms had lost their grace* 

Might she not steal a rose, or two 
From other Wreaths to fill their plaee ? 

Oh! better to be always free. 

Than thus to bind my love to me. 

The timid girl now hung her head. 

And, as she tum'd an upward glance^ 
I saw a doubt its twilight spread. 

Along her brow's divine expanse. 
Just then the yarland's deadest rose 

Gave one of its seducing stghs^ 
Oh ! who can ask how Fanny chose - 

That ever look'd in Fanny's eyes. 
« The ffreathy my life, the Wreath shall he 
The tie to bind my soul to thee." 

VARIETY. 

Variety is charming. 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So* ladies, you have warning. 

OLD- BAI'X'ASr - 

The /irst Poem in Mr. Moore*s new 
work is an Epistle addressed with great 
propriety, to his fHend and school-feK 
low Lord Strangford. The fanciful idea 
derived from Pythagoras, of inscribing^ 
on the disk of the moon, oor thoughts 
for the perusal of an absent ft'iend ; the 
allusion to the union of their bowl and 
their books at school; the giant form 
tof the mountain of Pico» and the qom- 
Q 
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plimentto the translator of Camoens, 
all vindicate the pretensions of the au- 
thor to the character of a poet. 

EPISTLE 

to LORD VlSCOUlfT 9TRANGP0RD. 

Aboard the Phaeton frigate* off the Azores, by 
moonlfght. 

Sweet Mooni if, like Crotona's sa§e,f 

By any spell my hand coiM dare 
To ma^e thy disk its ample page. 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there^ 
How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o'er that starry sky. 
Should smile, upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection, kind and sweety 
The reveries of fond regret. 
The promise, never to forget. 
And all my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear-lov'd distant friend ! 
Oh Strangford ! when we parted last, 
I little thought the times were past. 
For ^vep past, when brilliant joy 
,Was all my vacant hearths employ : 
When, fresh from mirth to mirth again. 

We thought the rapid hours too few. 
Our only use for knowledge then 

To turn- to rapture all we knew! 
Delicious days of whim and soul ! 

When, mingling lore and laugh together. 
We lean'dthe book on Pleasure's bowl. 

And tum'd the leaf with Folly's feather! 
I little thought that all were fled. 
That, ere that Summer's bloom was shed. 
My eye should, see the sail unfurl'd 
That wafts me to the Western World ! 

But, oh ! 'twas time — in youth, awhile. 
To cool the season's burning smile. 
The heart may let its wanton wing 
Repose in Pleasure's soft'ning spring; 
But, if it wait for Winter's breeze. 
The spring will dry, the heart will freeze ! 
A^ then, that Hope, that fairy Hope, 

Oh ! she awak'd such happy dreams, 
And gave my soul such tempting scope 

For all its dearest, fondest schemes. 
That not Verona's child of song. 

When flying from the Phrygian shore. 
With lighter hopes could bound along. 

Or pant to be a wanderer more \\ 



* From Captain Cockbum, who commanded 
this " Phaeton, that whipp'd me to the West," 
I received such kind attentions as I must ever 
remember with gratitude. 

i Pythagoras.; who was supposed to have 
a power of writing upon the Moon by the 
means of a magic mirror. See Bayle, Art. 
Pythap. 

\ Alluding to these animated lines in the 
44tb Carmen of this Poet: 

Jam mens prxtrepidans avet vagari. 
Jam la c da t adio pedes vigescunt ! 



Even now ddHsiye.Hope wii) steai 
Amid the dark regrets I f^el, ' 
Soothing, as yonder placid beam 

Pursues the mi^murs of the deep. 
And lights them with consoling gleam. 

And smiles them into tranquil sleep! 
Oh ! such a blessed night as this, 

I often think, if friends were near. 
How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 

Upon the moon-bright scenery here ! 
The sea is like a silvery lake, 

And, o'er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it fear'd to wake 

The slumUer of the sUent tides ! 
The only etivious cloud that lowers. 

Hath hung its shade on Pico's height,* . 
Where dimly mid the dusk, he towers. 

And scowling at this heav'n of light. 
Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form 1 

Now, could I range those verdant islet. 

Invisible, at this soft hour. 
And see the looks, the melting smiles. 

That brighten many an orange bower ; . 
And could I lift each pious veil. 

And see the blushing cheek it shades. 
Oh ! I should have full many a tale. 

To tell of young Azorian maids.f 

Dear Strangford! at this hour, peihaps. 

Some faithful lover (not so blest 
As they, who in their ladies' laps 

May cradle every wish to rest,) 
Warbles, to touch his dear one's soul. 

Those madrigals, of breath divine, 
Which Camoens' harp from rapture stole 

And gave, all glowmg warm* to thine \\ 
Oh ! could the lover learn from thee. 

And breathe them with thy gracefiil tone. 
Such dear, beguiling minstrelsy 

Would make the coldest nymph his' own! 

But, hark !— the boatswain's pipings tell 
*Tis time to bid my dream flu*ewel: 
Eight bells ! — the middle watch is set; 
G<K)d night, mySxRANGFORD! — ne'erforgct 
That, far beyond the Western Sea 
Is one, whose heart remembers thee ! 

The popular tune of Yankee Doodlet 
will always be a favourite with Ameri- 
cans. The following, written we pre- 
sume by the ingenious Mr. Bigelow 
of Salem, Mass. is so much superior to 
the vulgar ditties generally sung to this 



• Pico is a very high mountain on one of 
the Azores, from which the island derives its 
name. It is said by some to be as high as the 
Peak of Teneriffe. 

1 1 believe it is Guthrie who says, that the 
inhabitants of the Azores are much addicted 
to gallantry. This is an assertion in which 
even Guthrie may be credited. 
\ These islands, belong to the Portugueze. 
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tune, that we think proper to preserve 
it. Some of the firovincial phrases of 
New England} are very happily ridi- 
culed. 

A SONG 

yOR THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1806. 

Tune^Taniee Doodle. 
Yankee Doodle is the tune 
Americans delight in ; 
Twill do to whistle^ sing, or play. 
And just the thing for fighting. 

Chorus — Tankee Doodle, Boy*; Huzza! 
Mawi outside, up the 7mddle-~~ 
Tankee Doodle, fa, sol, la. 
Trumpet, drum and Jiddle. 

Shoidd Great-Brkaio, Spain or France* 

Wage war upon our shore, sir, 
We'U lead them such a vaurufy dance. 

They '11 find their toes are sore, sir. 
Taniee Doodle, t^c. 
Should a haughty foe expect 

To give our boys a caning. 
We ^ss they '11 find our boys have lamt 

A little bit of training. 

Taniee Doodle, ISc. 
l^U faager now a mug of fip. 

And bring it on the table. 
Put Yankee Boys aboard a ship. 

To bestt them they are able. 

TanJkee Dmdler^c. 

Then if they go to argufy, 
I rather guess, they »U find too. 

We 've got a set of tonguey blades, 
V out-talk *m, if *they Ve mind to. 
Taniee Doodle, k^^e. 

America 's a dandy place : 

The people are all brothers : 
And when one 's got a punkin pye. 

He shares it with the others. 

Tanhee Doodle, ISfc. 

We woric and sleep and pray in peace— 

By industry we thrive, sir. 
And if a drone won't do his part. 

We '11 scout him fi^m the hive, sir. 
Taniee Doodle, Wc. 
And then on INDEPENDENT DAY 

(And who *s a better right to ?) 
We eat and drink, and sing and play. 

And have a dance at night, too. 

Tankee Doodle, ^c. 
Our girls are fair, our boys are tough,. 

Otu- old folks wise and healthy ; 
And when we 've every thing we want. 

We count that we are wealthy , 
Taniee Doodle, Ifc. 

We *re happy, free, and toe// to do^ 
And cai^t want for knowledge ; 

Por, almost every mile or two, 
Tou find %school or eo/Z^. 



The land we till: is all oiir own ; 

Whate'er the price, we paid it ; 
Therefore we '11 fight till all is blue, 

Should any dare invade it. 

Taniee Doodle, i^c. 
Since we 're so bless'd, let 's eat and diink. 

With thankfulness and gladness ; 
Should we kick o'er our cup of joy. 

It would-be sartin madness. 

Taniee Doodle, iJtc 

In the following Stanzas, the mpral 
reader will perceive that Mr. Moore 
can when he pleases, ihink like a sage 
though he feeU as a man. 

A beam of tranquillity smil'd in the West, 
The storms of the morning pursued us no 
more. 

And the wave, while itWelcom'dthe moment 
of rest. 

Still heav'd, as remembering ills that were 
o'er! 

Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour. 
Its passions were sleeping, were mute at 
the dead. 

And the spirit becalmed but remember'd their 
power, 

As the billow the force of the gale that was 
fled! 

I thought of the days, when to {Measure alone 

My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh ; 
When the saddest emotion my bosom bad 
known 

Was pity for those who were wiser than I! 
I felt, how the pure, intellectual fire 

In luxury loses its- heavenly ray ; 
How soon, in the ravishing cup of desire. 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away! 
And I pray'd of that Spirit, who lighted the 
flame. 

That pleasure no more might its purity 
dimi 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the 
same, 

I might give back the gem I had b<>rrow'd 
firom him ! 

The thought was extatic ! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity sliown; 

As if, passion all cljasten'd and error forgiven^ 
My heart had begun to be purely its own ! 

I look'd to the West, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded, was clouded 
no more-^ 

** Oh ! thus," I excUumed, «* can a heavenly 

Eye 

" Shed light on the soul that was darken'd 

befijrel" 

Pamohile Fratrum. 
To rob the public two contractors come. 
One cheats in corn the other cheats in rum^ 
The greater rogue 'ds hard to ascertun, 
The rogue in Spirkffiicii^regakim^tmn, 
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[The folMwing^aneedote i» ^tiuine. We are 

told that -the iQuaic in ^^tfestion is one of 
the finest pieces eYer-eompoted. No body 
doubts of the ingenuity of the devil.] . 

THE devil's solo. 

Every musical amateur has heard of the 
celebrated Tartini, though his works, gene- 
rally speaking, have been confined to the con- 
tinent. This eminent composer, who flou- 
rished in the beginning of the last century, 
dreamt one night, in the year, 1713, thatjie 
had entered into a compact with the Devil, 
>vho promised to be at his service upon all oc- 
casions. Afker making several trials of hb 
obedience, he gaye the. Devil his violin, in 
order to discover what sort of a musician he 
was; when, to his great astonishment, he 
heard a solo so exquisitely beautiful, that he 
awoke with surprise and delight, and, seeing 
his instrument, endeavoured, but in vain, to 
express the sweet 86unds he had jlist witnes- 
sed. He, however, composed a solo, which 
he named // Sonata del J)ivolo. It is a charm- 
ing compositioii, and has always been es- 
teemed his master piece. The Solo of the 
infermd performer, or at least to much of it 
as Tartiwi's rafemory enabled him to pre- 
serve, has only within a few weeks found its 
way to our metropolis. The particular pas- 
sage which made the greatest impression, 
and therefore may be considered as the ge« 
nuine strains of his Satanic Majesty, is de- 
•ignated by the title of the Author^ Dream. 
One part is uncommonly difficult of execu- 
tion; it consists of successive shakes upon 
consecutive notes, while the other fingers of 
the performer are occupied in a correspond- 
ing^ accompaniment. It is, unquesUonably, 
SL devilith hi^4 passage, and none but the De- 
vil, or a devilidi fine player, can accomplish 
it. The author informs us, in a marginal 
note, that they were the shakes performed by 
the Devil at the foot of the bed. It cannot 
)?ut be a great source of satisfiiction to find, 
that a personage, whom, from our earliest 
infancy, we are taught to dread, is not quite 
4o bad as he has been described ; and as Tie 
has «« music in his soul," we may not unrea- 
sonably hope that he possesses other qualities 
in an equal degree, and that his love of the 
line arts may, in progress of time, effectuate 
a complete and thorough reformation in his 
eharacter and habits. 

MODERN LOTE. 

lyhen PlMllis found ^e'd lost her lover. 
And that no art could keep a rover, 
With willows dark she hound her head, * 
Swift to the cypress grove she sped : 
There, stretch'd beside a brook, she lay. 
To weep and iigh her soul away : 
She groanM, she rav'd, she tore her hiir, 
Ai\d look'd the image of Despair-i- 

Ah ! wretched Phil ! hf love o^ertdcen. 
And thus by tPiorie forsaken. 



Forsaken I that 111 ne'er >end(ttift» 

The brook affords a speedy cure. 

Since Florio loves me not, 1 11 die !** 

She rush'd-p— *< Soft ; what a fool sin I ! 

To die for an inconstant swain ! 

!♦ faith, I »ll Uve, and try again.'^ 

[The following which is a good thing alhides 

to a dispute between two members of the 

American Cong^ss.] 

From the Repertory. 

IMPROMSTU. 

By Matter Samuel Slender. * 
Said Randolph to Allston^'* Our Mess, 1 be- 
lieve, ' ' \ 
*• Expect you to-day, sir, to dine ; 
You sludl find what a dinner our hostess cxn 

« We ifbe hap{^ to see yoiw^ kaow where 
we live » 

" And we'll erofsk a few bottles of wine/*.- 
In a devilish haste to eat pud<^i^s and pies. 

And to crack half a~dozen of Red. 
Away posted AUston^-^t, tk^ hi$ siirpnaci 
Found the wine he*d been promised dssh'd 
into his eyes, ' ' 

And the bottle cruek'*d over hi9 head* ^ 

To a- Lady^ coquetting at Church, 
Yes, Cadia,« you divinely finr, 
May laugh at sermon, praise, «nd pnq^t 
But, Cs^s, is no reverence due > * 

To him, whose^skiA created yo<k 

Recluse within Love's myrtle bower* ^• 

The warrior sinks in listless rest. 
Forgets the busy path of Power, 

Ai\d slumbers on his fair one's breast ; 
But let the call of Duty sound, 
He springs from off the Cyprian ground^ 

And rears his crest on hi^, 
Then vaults upon his neighmg steed. 
And spurs along the martial mead. 

To challenge and defy ! * * * 

In vain d)spl(^es the deathful storm. 
Its voUi^ thunders round his form. 

Drums roll and trumpets bray ; 
Still o'er the dying and the dead. 
The hero's pressing footsteps tread. 

Till victory crowns the day : 
His dear reward, Ae laurel braid 
That 's woven by his fiiithful mvd. , 

• ON A DECAYED BBAUTT. 

Sylvia, with every grace adom*d. 

Blooming in all her pride, 
£ach youth and fondest lover soom'd 

Who for her beauties dy*d. . 
When now arriv'd at fifty-nine 

Love's gentle flame she tries, - • 
And, as rae finds her charms decline 

She feeb her passion rise. 
Thus oaks, a hundred winters tdd^ 

Just as they new expire 
Turn touchwood, doated, grejsildeld 

And at each .9park take 
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AmMglk^tiMUBftnd good -toogSy I do 
not know whether I could select one of 
sw#eter ca4ence, * sounder sense and 
more agreeable allegory than the ensu- 
ing. It is the production of George 
Saville Carejr. 

Life like a ship, in constant motion. 

Sometimes high and sometimes low, 
Whefe every one miist hrave the ocean. 

Whatsoever wind may blow* 
If, unassaird by squall or ihower^ 

*Wafted by the gentle gales j 
l.et *s not lose the favouring hour 

While success attends our sails. 

Or, if the wayward winds should bluster. 

Let us not give way to fear, 
•Btttlet us all 5ur patience muster 

And learn Jrom Reason how to steer. 
Let Judgment keep you ever ateady^ 

*Ti» a ballast never fails ; 
Should dangers rise, be ever ready 

To ituotage well the swelHng sails. 

•trust' not too much your own opinion. 

While your vessd *s under weigh. 
Let good example bear dommion. 

That 's a compais.wilI not stray : 
When thundering tempests make you shudder 

Or Boreas on the surface rails. 
Let good discretion guide the rudder 

And PaovipBKCfk attend the saUsw 

\ Then, when you're safe firom danger, riding 
^ In some welcome port or bay, 
I Hope be the anchor you confide in, 
And Care, a while, in slumber lay.' 
Or, when each <^9i^*s with liquor flowing, 

And good fellowship prevails^ 
Let each true heart with rajiture glowing 
Drink success unto our sails. 

The following Hnes are not tmani- 
mated by the spirit ef poetry, 

Secure the bark had ploughed the a2ure main. 
And no rude storm the ethereal remov'd; 

EJate tJ^e mftritier beheld agaitt 
TThe * clime he honoured and the plains he 
lov'd. 

The wanton loves, high sporting in the air, 
Call'd the glad youth to beauty's sacred 
shrine'. 

Come, come away, they cried, for thou the ^ 

The laurel wreath and frag^t flowers en- 
twine. 

Delusive hour! seenowlhethreat'nipgheaven 
0>r thy defenceless head see teitipests lour. 

For to the main thy wretched bark is driven. 
Seas, skies combined, on thee thehr fury 
pour. 

Ah what avails thee that thoaonce wert blest 
That. Hope allur'd thee, or that Beauty 

loVi i 
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That Peace her man^ folded on thy breast. 
That Glory crpwn'd thee, or that Fame ap- 
prov'd. 

Dark night succeeds to thy illumin'd mom 
And thy bark sinks in the devouring main, 

Alas ! so fears my heart Semira's scorn, 
So glow'd my hopes and such is now my 
pain. 

The domestic charities will surely 
smile at the .following. 

When mom's approach had banish'd night. 

And lovely May the worid was cheering. 
My infant boy beheld the light. 

To greet a mother'^ fond endearing. 
Mis beauties charm'd the village round. 

So like bis dad were^all expressing 
In June the christening bowl went round* 

And sweetly smil'd a parent's blessing. 

•Tiras Augusit-^carcekthrf& years were o'er. 

And sweetly he began to prattle, . . 
When an old shipmate reach'd the shore 

To tell his dad had fell in battle. 
I wept— Reflection dry'd my tears. 

My boy required each fond caressing. 
And with maternal hopes and fears. 

I watch'd a widow'd parent'f blessing. 

When bleak November's winds did blow 
To sea his daring spirit ventur'd. 

To part, ,my breast was fraught with woe, 
' For every hope in him Was center'd. 

Five times Decenfber's ihoon had past, 
Deform'd by storms full oft distressing 

When o'er the beach tript home in haste. 
To glad my heart a parent's blessing. 

Hiimr Fielding is mt of my fa- 
vourite authors, and his Tom Jones I 
generally have read at least twice a 
year since my boyhood. I admire this 
original writer not only for his wit, hu- 
mour, and perfect knowledge of the 
human heart, but for his clear and 
manly style. Above all, he is to be 
venerated for his love of Classical 
LiTEliATUKE, and to be studied for his 
successful imitations of some of the 
finest reliques of antiquity. The fol- 
lowing animated and beautiful invocation 
to a brilliant Power is commended by 
Gibbon, and certainly exhibits in a strik- 
ing and pleasing manner, that enthusi- 
asm which urges every conscious and 
adycfnturous author to deeds of literary 
renown. 

« Come, bright love of Fame, inspire 
my glowing breast; not thee I call who 
over swelling tides of blood and tears 
dost bear the hero on to glory> while 
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fiigbs of millions waft his spreading 
sails, but thee, fair gentle maid, whom 
Mnesis, happy nymph, first on the 
banks of Hebrus did produce. Thee, 
'whom Msonia educated, whom Mantua 
charmed, and who, on that fjdr hill, 
which overlooks the proud metropolis 
of Britain, satst with Milton, sweetly 
tuning thy heroic lyre ; fill my ravished 
fency with the hopes of charming ages 
yet to come. Foretel me ' that some 
tender maid, whose grandmother is yet 
unborn^ hereafter, when, under the fic- 
titious ngme of Sophia, she reads the 
real worth which once existed in; my 
Charlotte, shall from her sympathetic 
breast, send forth the heaving sigh. Do 
thou teach me not only to foresee, but 
to enjoy, nay, even to feed on future 
praise. Comfort me hy a solemn as- 
surance that when the little parlour in 
which I sit at this instant, shall be con- 
verted into a worse furnished box, I 
shall be read with honour by those, Mrho 
never knew, nor saw me, and whom I 
shall neither knoW nor see. 

And thou, much plumper dame, 
whom no airy forms, or phantoms of 
imagination clothe; whom the well- 
seasoned beef and pudding, richly stain- 
edv:with plumbs, delight. Thee, I call, 
of whom in a Treckschuyte, in some 
Dutch canal, thefatufrou gelt, impreg- 
nated by a jolly merchant of Amster- 
dam, was delivered: .in Grub-street 
school didst thou suck in the elements 
of thy erudition. Here hast thou, in 
thy mature age, taught Poetry to tickle 
not the fancy, but the pride of the pa- 
tron. Comedy from thee learns a grave 
and solemn air; while tragedy storms 
loud and rends the affrighted theatres 
with its thunder. To sooth thy wearied 
limbs to slumber, alderman History 
tells his tedious tale; and again to 
awaken thee, monsieur Romance per- 
forms his surprising tricks of dexterity . 
Nor less thy .well-fed bookseller obeys 
thy influence. By thy advice the heavy 
unread folio lump which long had do^ed 
x)n the dusty shelf, pieoe-mealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly through the pa- 
tioD. Instructed by thee, some books, , 
]ike quacks impQse oa the world by , 



promising wondm, while others turn 
beaus and trust all their merits to a I 
gilded outside?' For the remainder see j 
Tom Jones. 

MADAME RECAMIER. 

A letter from Paris, dated February 
25, says, *' the amiable and accomplish- 
ed Madame Recamier is now preparing 
to quit her superb mansion in Rue 
Mont Blanc, for an humble dwelling ia 
the Maraia, where she intends to estab* 
lish a Pensionat for Young Ladies. No 
female of this capital retired from the 
circle of fashion with so much native 
dignity, and supported the reverse of 
fortune with more becoming fortitude. 
She carries with her, not only the ad- 
miration of friends, but the esteem of 
those who once envied or hated her as 
a rival. The same as formerly, when, 
in afiidence, she has during the last 
winter 'received regular invitations to 
our numerous bails, routs, and assem- 
blies:— ^and the Empress and the Prin- 
cesses Buonaparte have, by their cham- 
berlain, informed her that her presence 
in the drawing-room would always bjt 
agreeable; but she has renounc«l en- 
tirely all society, and in solitude applied 
herself for her new situation of life. 
Even the brilliant offer of Princess Louis i 
Buonaparte, to become the governess j 
of her children, has been declined in a 
modest letter; in which she says, ^^tliat 
though her education and capacitytnight 
be sufficient for the instruction of chil- 
dren of citizens, they were not calcula- 
ted for the education of children of 
Princes." She adds, "that the iinia'« 
voidable dissipation of courts would be- 
sides prevent her from fulfilling" her 
first duty, that of a wife." — It is now 
discovered, that the house of Recamier 
never possessed any grqatwesdth, though 
its credit, during ten years, has been 
one of the most extensive." ^ 

How is the world djeceiv'dhy noise and show! 
Alas ! how different to pretend and knoW^ ! , 
Like a poor high wa)r brook, Pre^eneema^loud 
Bustling, but shsdlow, dirty, weak, and proud* 
While, like some noble stream. True Ktm/- 

i^ge glide* * 
Silently Strong, and its deep bottom bideSt 
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To the ^itor of the Port Folio, 

The following Vision, ia translated from a 
European Xoftn work^ but little known in this 
country independent of the brilliancy of 
imagination which it displays, and which is 
more conspicuous in the original Latins — ^the 
high and beautiful moral it contains, will 
greatly delight the refined, chaste, and rirtu- 
ous resider ; particularly those, who are TOta- 
rics of piu« conjugal felicity. With such cor- 
rections, in point of style, as your pen may 
dictate, you are at liberty topuMtsh it in the 
BonFoHo. S.P. 

Bedfdrd, P. May 15, 1806. 

A visioar. 

As deeply musing on celestial things. 
On friendship, marriage, and on mutual love, 
One morning bright, a heavenly voice I heard, 
Apdthus it spake : " We have perceiv'd, that 
thou 

Dost meditate on Low Conjugial;* ^ 
On such 1^ angels in the heavens enjoy. 
Wherefore, that thou may'st be infbrm'd 
thereof. 

To tell frail mortals of cefestial joys ; 
We will let down from thence, for thee to 
view. 

An angel-pair^ conjugial When lo ! 
Appear'dydescending from the highest heaven, 
A diamoml chariot, ghtt'ring as the sun : — 
Two snow-white horses, gently drew along 
This heav*nly car, in which, at distance 
View'd 

Appcar'd an angel: as it near approach^ 
A pairceleHial, in beautjr bri^it, 
Display'd at once their brilhant heav'nly 
forms. 

A'turtle-dove sat perch'd in either hand, 
Which,wavinggemly, thus they me adAws'd. 
yWilt thou, that we come nearer, mortal 
man? 

But should'st we thee too near approach, take 
heed. 

Lest, thy too feeble pow'rs are oyerwhelm'd 
With the celestial blaze of love and truth. 
Which flows from our high heav'n, ineffable. 
To those inhabiting your world obscure." 
1*0 whom, in humble attitude, I bow'd ; 
While they approaching, thus divinely spake. 
** We are a pair conjugial, bless'd in heaven ; 
Where we have liv'a in all the flower of youth, 
Since that ble&s'd time, on earth, you name 



• From the Latin term Conjugiale, a higher 
«grce of union than is understood by the 
term Conjugal, which is from the Latin word 
Oo^ugale. 



The Golden aee.** With wonder and del'^ht, 
I humbly dard to view this matchless pair; 
Whose fiu;e, and form, and rument, idl dis- • 
pla/d 

The brightest emblem of conjugial love. 
In all the bloom of manly youth, appeared 
Th^ hueband: From his eyes, the sparkling 
light, 

Deriv'd from Wisdom, darted brightest rays ; 
From whence was radiant from the inmoafc 
jpround. 

His face, refulgent as the shining east. 
In all the splendour of celestial truth. 
Cloth'd, was ' he, in an upper robe, which 
reach'd . 

In graceful ease, down to his feet: His vest 
Of heav'nly blue, round which a golden girdle^ 
Rich with precious stones, (one .grac'd each 
side. 

And one, more bright, the middle grac'd) was 
girt. 

Of shining limen white, his stockings were. 
With threads of silver intermingled bright : 
Of velvet were his shoes. 

Such was the form 
Of love eonptgiat, witii the husband shewn. 

But with the wife, can language it describe ? 
Her face was seen by me, yet was not seen : 
As beauty, in its highest form, 'twas seen^^ 
Because this beauty cannot be express'd. 
Not seen; for in her face, shone splendid 
light. 

Such only as the highest heav'n afford ; 
Dazzhng my sight, my mind in wonder lost 
Observing itns, she ask'd, — "What seest 
thou r 

I answer'dthus, — ** Nought but confuj^/^i/ love. 
And its most perfect form, I see ; ai\d yet, 
.1 do not see." When, lo ! she tum'd herself 
Obliquely from her hutbandU brilliant form ; 
Then, oidy, could my eyes, with safety view 
Attentively, her various, countless charms. 
Which all the painter's art, to imitate. 
Would he in vain : for in all nature's rounds 
No colours bright and rich enough exist. 
Even faintly, to express their vivid hues. 

The flaming light of her high native heav'n, 
Deriv'd from" Wisdom's love, shone in her 
eyes : — 

With diadems and flow'rs, her hair was 

deck'd, 

Arrang'd in correspondence with her beauty. 
Carbuncles form'd her necklace ; from it hung 
A Rosary of rich chrysolites. 
Bracelets of pearl she wore Her upper robe. 
Of scarlet was composed ; and underneath 
A purple stomacher, was clasp'd, in front, 
.With rubies bright. But what me most 
amaz'd — 

Those colours varied constantly, as she 
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Ah Scotia fur, my guide mither 

Whar waves sae sweet the bloomin' hether. 

Is there, 00 bard to tune ye'r layf 

Nane kit to sing his country's praise, 

Nane left to rhyme aukl nature's turns, 

Wi' CAntie strains like Rabie Btmis. 

Nane left to touch the sacred lyre. 

Or climb yon hill wi' fond desire, 

Knrapt in wild poetic fire. 

Departed bard ! art thou no more ! 

i'Uou hast ded to a far distant shore. 

There to enjoy eternal rest. 

By mortals never here possest. 

Departed genius ! art thou lost ? 

My country's pride, her greatest boast ! 

Go, gentle zephyrs, sweetly wave 

The binding laurels o'er his grave. 

While Fame proclaims on ilka shore 

Th%t Gotland's bard is now no more. 

Rise youthful Bards where'ere ye be, 

In native vales, or o'er the sea. H. C. 

On the detractor* of departed merit* 
Stropkbi, on fretful rancour fed, 

With frothy venom strives to blot 
The fair fame of the honoured dead. 
But, ere his last, broach'd scandal's read* 

The f9rmer 's scorned and forgot. 

So have I seen a chattering daw 
On Caesar's passive statue^mute-— . 

Then give a self applauding caw ; 

But the nest shower the seeming flaw 
Completely washes out. 



Her hutband view'd. In mutual aspect. 
Splendid were their hues ; obliquely view'd^ 
Less brilliant they appear'd. 

These beauties mark'd, — 
Again of love and truth they me address*d i 
And such their union was, that each appear'd 
To speak the language of the other, with 
voice 

That to my ear, in sweetest sounds, convey'd 
The bliss, that flows from innocence and 
peace. 

At leng^hjwith heav*n directed eyes, they said 
" We are recall'd We must from you de- 
part.*' 

When lo ! again, they instantly appear'd 
In chariot bright convey'd, through flowering 
shrubs, 

Through oUve groves, and orange-bearing 
trees ; 

Until they near approach'd their native heav'n; 
Where, met by virgins of celestial bloom. 
They welcom'd were ; and then aloft convey'd. 
Beyond the sight of keenest mortal eye. 

IN MEMORY BX^RKS. 

Attend me now, ye sacred nine 
And gently smooth the artless line ; 
Attend, and shed o'er merit's bier, 
I^qne sorrow's sweet, embalming tear. 
Auld Scotia's thistle sighs an mourns 
In memory of her long lost Bums ; 
Eaeh Scottish bai^d now droops his head, 
Since Burni is numbered with the dead. 
Nae mair by bonie Doon he 'II stray, 
Nae mair he '11 hear the zephyrs play 
Along thy banks at parting day ; 
At eventide when a' was still 
Except some' gently purling rill. 
Whose wimplmg streams wi' pleasant din 
Runs down the rock into the Im. 
This was the hour thy Poet sought 
To wander here in pensive thought, 
Inspir'd by yonder rising moon 
That glanc'd so clear on bonie Doon. 
But oh ! nae mair he '11 see thee flow, 
Nae mair to thee he'll tell his woe ; 
While sweet the blackbird gently sung. 
While all around the woodland rung. 
E'en nature seem'd to lisp her thanks 
To Burns, upon thy flowery banks. 
Ye banks of Ayr an' flowing stream 
Nae mair ye' 11 be your bardie's theme. 
Now moumfu' rolling, on ye g^, 
Nae mair he tells how sweet ye flow. 
Ye warbling songsters o' the vale, 
Nae mair ye '11 hear his rural tale • 
Wi' uncouth notes, by nature bred, 
Nae mair ye '11 charm him in the shade. 



EPIGRAMS. 
Damon, whom all the world but I, believ'd 
The falsest wretch that ever nymph deceiy'd. 
According to the presage of my mind 
The truest and most faithful youth I find. 
Through every little vice I trace the swain. 
But still found Honour in his bosom reign. 
So Proteus, if a chain but held him fast, \ 
Shook ofl* the beast and proved a god at last. 

[The following Epigram was written on Sir 
Francis Dr^e, who, it will be recollected, 
circumnavigated the globe in the reign of 
the " good Queen Bess."] 

Oj Nature, to Old England still 

Continue tliese mistakes. 
Give \\% for our Kingt such ^e«ir. 

And for our * Due such Drakee. 

Such a liar as Peter I liever came nigh. 

Put a truth in his mouth it will come out aU». ' 

• Latin word for commander* 
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For the^rt Folio. 
THE DAY. 
BY DAVID DIARY. 
No. 19. 
Ettu, Brute ?^ 
Ma. Diary, 
l^jY thanks too are due to Sulpicius. 

He has placed himself in the very 
situation of which I Warned every loVer 
ef his country and every friend of pub- 
lic freedom to beware, and condescend- 
ed to close with me upon my own 
tjround. I am gratified, at once with 
the fieid on which I am to fight, and 
the high respectability of my ad- 
versary. 

iiulpicius honours me with his cordial 
approbation of the principal part of my 
first letter; and he honours me still 
ftirther, by yielding me the very valua- 
ble assistance of his eloquence and 
acumen, in the cause of which I have 
there stood Jip the advocate. His de- 
precation of the doctrine, that the pub- 
lic servants are not bound to criminate 
one another, is not only just, but, 
strangely as the word may sound, well- 
thmed. I have only to wish, that it had 
been cKctated by his knowledge, his 
judgment and his sentiments, to brand 
still more distinctly, with the full 
stpcngfth of his pen, the unconstitutional 
character of the plea of the tficcial sig^ 
^ytcatiOTti and th^ equally unconstitu 
tionalxcmdttct i# the jud^, in not hav 
i»g trampled it lUidcr bhieet. . . 



But, Sul^cius submits to me, Wbe-*' 
ther, in my last letter, I have not gone^ 
too far, in asserting. That the conduct 
of the public servants, whatever it might 
have been, could afford no answer to the 
indictments preferred against Smith and* 
Ogden ?— I think that £ have not; that 
t have not, it was the single object oF 
that letter to show; and, that lhaye ncyt* 
I will, in the present, sttil further at^ 
tempt to show ; rejoiciag^ as I do, at the* 
very simple form, under which, through 
the good sense of Sulpicius, 'i am freer 
to pursue the inquiry. 

In the letter referred to;, I have said, 
that in right reasoning, the only arga^ 
ment must be, from the competence ta 
allow, to the defence fbunded on the 
allowance. It is here that Sulpicuiir 
fairly meets me; he struggles, fiar thiv . 
competence to allow; he declares, that, 
tlie defendants had ho other drfenccy and 
that a better one cofM not be denred, 

Sulpicius is a bolder champion of 
messieurs Ogden! and Smith than any 
witli whom .it has before been my for- 
tune to meet; and, in the skme pfoport 
tioD) he is, according to my ideas, 4 
more determined besieger of the public 
rights. Others are willing to justifythose 
gentlemen^by transferring their imputed 
guilt to the shoulders of Mr. Jefierson; 
a deplorable contempt, as I have arguedt 
of tie common rules of justice ^~but> 
Sulpicius is not afraid to rest that justi* 
fication upon principles, as I asisert, and 
shall endeavour, to make appesur, incon« 
8istient,^i)ot o|ily with that Qonstitutioift 
R 
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to which he appeals^ but with every 
o^her constitution) pr fbfm of govern^ 
nient) not ^owedty despotic. 

Others,! repeat, deduce the innocence 
of messievirs Ogden and Smith from the 
guilt of the public servants ; but Sulpi- 
cius founds it on what he supposes to 

the constitutional prerogative of the 
president. He allows the guilt to be 
a monstrous plea, and so far we are 
agreed; Sulpicius and myself, there- 
fore^ are unembarrassed by any points 
of discussicfn to which this view of the 
case might give birth \ our sole subject 
of controversy is this, that either the 
President has or has not the prerogative 
whith is bestowed upon him by Sulpi- 
dus. .K, therefore, I cau show that he 
has wU Sulpicius will immediately 
^aUow me^that no defence derived from 
it could avail the defendants4n question. 
jfffmo dot non habet. 

Nor is this alL If my first exception 
^tfiould fail me, I have a second to take. 
1 am prepared to. say, to Sulpicius, 
Either the President has this preroga- 
^tiviB or he has it not; and» in either case, 
the situadoQ of those defendants was 
Mither ^woi^se nor better. The ques- 
tion could not bear upon them at all. 

When Sulpicius refers to the consti- 
^tution of the United States, he refers 
.Tather to what it is possible he may think 
it ought to b^ than to what it is« I, on 
the contrary, have nothing to do with 
what it OQghtto be; I look only to what 

. If I am able, and I tlnnk it is not very 
diffici^ to discover the spirit and mean- 
log of the American cotistitution, it has 
for its first object^ its second and its 
third, to rendor. the^ President, not a 
Bov^ign, but a minister. In every 
Ibsm of government, the sovereignty 
Sftusk be placed somewhere: in the 
American, it is placed in the Congress. 
Themembers Congress are as much 
tbeco^BOvereigns of the country, as have 
been the dh«ctors and consuls of France, 
idr the nobles of Venice: the President is 
their first minister. The constitution 
cf the United States has distinctly re- 
-cognized this sovereignty, by givuig it 
pmitationi. t>6t us compart some of; 



the prerogatives of the knlg of Great 
Britaip, with those granted ^ the con<» 
stitution to Congress.— He may erect 
courts of law ; he may appoint ^the 
judges ; he may establish public marts; 
he may regulate weights and measures ; 
he may coin and ascertain the value of 
money ; he may collect and disburse 
the public revenue ; he may appoint aH 
officers, military and naval ; he may se^ 
and receive ambassadors ; he may make 
treaties; he may declare war; he may 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; 
and he may open and establish ports 
and havens. Let us hear almost aft 
echo of all this, in the terms of The 
Constitution of the United States of 
America, Article I. sect. 8.— The Con- 
greaa shall have power To lay and col* 
^ lect taxes, duties, imposta and excises*; 
to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general we^re pf 
the United States; (but all imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States;) to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States; to regukte 
- commerce with foreign natioos and 
among the several states and with the 
^ Indian tribes ; to establish an aniform 
rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies, through* 
out the United States; to coin money, 
• regulate the value thereof and of Ib- 
' reign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; to provide for 
the punishment of coimterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the Uni- 
ted Siates; to establish post-officeaand 
post-roads ; to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries; to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the supreme courts; 
to define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and o&n- 
ces against the law of nations; to de- 
clare war, grant letters of marque and 
repriaali and make rules coacernbg 
captures on land an4 water; to raise 
and Support armies (but no appropm- 
tion <^ money to that use ahall^be for a 
longer term than two years); to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy | to make^itil^ 
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ler the goveram^Qt and regulation pf 
the land and naval forces to provide 
fi}V calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
fectjons, and repel invasions; to provide 
jfor organizing, arming and disciplining 
Mie roilitiav&c. &c. I pursue no fur- 
ther the enumeration of what is granted 
4or forbidden to the Congress; but, turn 
next to what the constitution has deter- 
jadined concerning the President, Art. 
II. sections 3 and 3. — The President 
«ball be commander in chief of the ar- 

and navy of the United States and 
trf" the militia of the several states, when 
^lled into the actual service of the Uni- 
jted States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in 
icaph jof the executive departments, upon 
my subject relating to the duties of their 
4^pectiv£ o£^es; and he shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons 
£>r offences against the United States, 
.^Kcept in. ^cases of impeachment. He 
4hatl haye .power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
(^aties,|Hxmded two thirds of the sena* 
ters present. shall concur; and he shall 
jiominate, and by and with the advice 
•and consent of the Senate, shall appqmt 
innbassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, 
all. other officers of the United 
States, whose appointment are not here- 
in otherwise provided for, and which * 
,shall be established bylaw; but, the 
-Congress n»y by law vest the appoint- 
ment of .such in^rior officers as they 
simy think propwin the President alone, 
in the courts of lnw, or in the heads of 
departments. The President shall have 
{XKwer to fill up all vacancies' that may 
Jbftppen during the recess of the Senate, 
kf granting commissions which shall 
jexpire at the end of their next session. 

shall from time to time give to the 
<£o{>gre8s inlbrmation of the state of the , 
Vniosh wd recommend to their .con- 
ttdentioa such measures as he shall 
jttdge iMcessMy andeitpedient ; he may 
4m extraordfoary occasions convene, 
liotk Hoiises,er either of them.^ and^ in' 
Mse o£ disfigreement betwee^i them, 
mVkippifpci to thetimi of adjoiimsMaty 
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he may adjourn them to 8«eh time as 
he shall think proper: he sltall receive 
ambassadors and oUier public ministers; 
he shall take care that the laws b^ 
faithfully executed, and shall. commisf 
sion all the officers of the. United 
States. 

Such are the respective boundaries of 
the power of the Congress and of the 
President of the United States; and ( 
hope to be pardoned for having taken s^ 
much pains to place beyond controversy 
what, at first sight, may af^ar, in* 
controvertible, that the President i$ no 
sovereign, and that every prerogative 
of sovereignty is lodged in the Congress. 
But, the prerogative of waging war widi 
foreign nations is one of the highest and 
most important of sovereign preroga^ 
tives ; and, if the President have no such 
prerogatives (and with the three excep* 
tions of those of occasionally conveniitg 
and adjourning tlie Congress at tih 
pleasure, and of paitkm under certain 
restrictions, he has none) the question 
cannot remain, whether he have the 
prerogative of waging. war: if he have 
not the prerogative of waging war, then^ 
the United States being at peace with 
the oatholic king, he could in no ^vi^e 
afford authority to the eaqiedition of 
Mii^nda; and, consequently, what Sul- 
picius represents as the sole defence ef 
messieurs Ogden and Smithy is lost. 

But, Sulpicius is not startled at these 
difficulties. He believes himself able 
to maintain. First, That the United 
States, at the time of the commission 
the acts charged npon the defendants,, 
were at war with the catholic kingi 
and, Secondly,' that the President actti*- 
ally has a constitutional prerogative, in 
idrtue of which he was able to ha?e 
given (and according to him, dia give) 
authority to Miranda and his fnetfai&. 1 
shall dispose, with what speed I^ay, 
of die President's pretendsd preroga- 
tive, t 

iTbe con$Htuti(mj it U true^ ImyaSolpi- 
dus, ^vea to Congrc9i exdUsivelyi fhe 
right of declaring ^wfr; and* again, TV 
fiower fijf declaring ipar Vfo* ftrndetuly 
rturved for Ctfw^w/ but, laying am 
ttnacqomitablte leo^phatig .on the aKffcf(^* 
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toiicM^wftr, h^ftiUco^iVeodsferthepre- 
9o^tive o€ the President to coimnence 
hostilities, without the authont;y of the 
C&ngress I But> Stilpicius hto another 
tesonrce. Regardless, for a moment, 
€>f the letter of the Constitution, he 
enumerates the functions of the Presi- 
^lti and then endeavours to establish 
hy inference the prerogative. I^or what 
furftosii he asks, is he placed on this con- 
Mtituthnal eminenee f Is it that he may stare 
iUaftfiroacMng danger^ and firefiare fias- 
mvelp to receive the blow aimed at his coun- 
try? The Constitution shall answer these 
^estions !br itself. - He is placed on this 
Constitutional eminence, that he may be 
n\Ae^ from time to time j to give to the 
Congress ikformation qf the state of 
the Unimf and recommend to their 
tonsiderqtion such measures as he shall 
Judge necessaryr and exfiedient ; and, not 
he may only stare at apfiroaching 
liangev^ and prefmre fiassivelyM) receive 
Me blow aimed at his country; nor, let us 
add, to fit out foreign expeditions at his 
pleasure; but, that he may^ on extraordi- 
nary occasions^ ^ convene both houses, or 
^her qf them; and, what is something 
lurthef, that he may be able to do, what ; 
lie is commanded to do, take care 
that the la^s be- faithfully executed. 
' In the paragraph before me,' Sulpicius 
takes several inaccurate views, and is 
guilty of much misrepresentation. He 
totally misconceives the office of a com-, 
mander in chief of the army and navy, 
tif whom he speaks as of the commander 
in cfdefqf the nation. A military com- 
mander tn chief is necessarily an officer 
|Hirely' ministerial. Either he must 
t)bey the sovereign, or he is the sove- 
reign himself. He is the commander 
in -chief of the forces; -but he is only to 
Jead and employ them as he is ordered. 
Is 4he sword, says Suipicius, to remnin 
-itt fts scabbard, when an invading foe is 
-«t the ^tes of yonjr citadel ? I answer, 
that it is his duty to defend the gates of 
•the citadeh but no more, till he be fur- 
ther cotiimanded. £yery ^dier is to 
^aintau) hii^ pbst.^ 

But, what have the expressions^ apt* 
4ng (m the defens(v»^ refielling the attack 
afcm hoMiilfnaiiMi^^9^ c»^im^ at 



the gates (fyour citadel ; what havfe these 
expressions ^o do with the expediti<m 
against the Caraccas \ The answer must 
depend up<Hi the issue of two very ex- 
traordinary arguments, in which I am 
involved by Sulpicius. I am called tipon 
to show, that there is some distinctien 
between resistance and attack, defence 
and offence; and that the constitution 
has not given to the President the pre- 
rogative of making war, while it has re- 
served to Congress that of declaring it 2 

vl ask, whether, if it were kltovm that 
the king of Spain had sent a force 
against New York, the President would 
be justified, on that account, in sending, 
at his own discretion, an expedition 
against the Philippines-? Sulpicius an- 
swers. Yes! and, of course, because it is 
known that the king of Spain has au- 
thorized certain offensive acts in Loni^ 
siana, the President was free ta send an 
expedition against the Caraccas ! Tliis'n 
what Sulpicius calls, acting on the de^- 
fensive, repelling the attack of an hol^ 
tile nation, and stemming an invading 
foe, at the gates of your citadel ! This is 
self-preservation ; this is resisting hos- 
tility; this is what Sulpiciusdenominates, 
in a phrase as new as his doctrine, activt 
resistance ! But this doctrine of active 
resistance calls for very serious noti<»4 
I shall presently show, that that of non- 
resistance is not more alarming. * 

For my own part, the President A«Mf 
fiemdtted and required to act defiensivelp^ 
«nd the prerogative of declaring war 
being in the Congress, I am of opinioD, 
that on discovering a hostile project 
against New York, bis duty vrould be 
fulfilled in providing, as &r as mem 
were in his hands, for the actmd de- 
fence of that city and of the neighbour' 
ing coast, and that he would be hoxoA 
to wait for the attack; that, further, it 
would be his duty, on so extraordbiaty 
an occasiony to convene the Congress; to 
give to that body information of the state 
of the Vnhn ; and to reconmend-to thxu^ 
consideration such measures as he skouii 
JUDGE exfiedHent: but, by aetive resis^^ 
twice, Sidpiuus, a9 we have sedi^ 
something very different from aU tl^ 
The Pript|dftnt » not only la/rqfte« 4l. 
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meet J but by active renstanctto repel and 
ducomjfit them ; that is^^aking the sove- 
rdgBtf of the country into his hands, 
•be is to employ the public means in 
whatever way his wisdom may see fit ! 
•in this place, Suipictus talks of prudence 
and good sense ; but, I talk of the 
AmeHcan constitution. 

Sulpicius allows that what he here 
teaches is^ut a construction of the con- 
«titotion; but, a construction which he 
believes was put by the present adminis- 
tration, with respectto themeasuresthey 
ha Ve taken as to the Barbary powers. 
'I cannot conveniently avail myself of 
authentic information upon this subject ; 
but I n)ay safely assert, that if the pre- 
sent administration have acted upon this 
construction, only three alternatives re- 
miun to the C<HigresB ; to impeach and 
punish the persons guilty; to pass a 
IhU <>f itidemnity ; or to acknowledge 
-their ' abdication of their sovereignty, 
their contempt <^ the constitution and 
their treachery to the people. 

Ob what construction, therefore,of the 
constitution, the present administra- 
tion has acted, I do not presume to de- 
cide-; hut of what construction it theo- 
retically adopts, I am lucky^ enough to 
'have tolerably conclusive e\idence»> To. 
oppose to Sulptcius, I have notbhigleas 
than the distinct authority of the head df 
that administration himself, expressed in 
Confidential Messagef of the 6th of 
December, 1805:— ^Considerkig that 
CwgreBS alone is corutitutknaUy invested 
mth the fiowr of changing our condition 
Jrom^fieace to war^ I have thought it ^ny 
ttuty to await their authority for using 
^brce^is akt degree 'which could be 
A9oi»£D. I have barely instructed the 
officers, stationed in the neighbourhood 
of the aggressions^ to protect our citizens' 
from vMence^ and to patrol mthin the 
hofders actually delivered to uis, and not 
to go out of them, but when necessary 
•to repel an inroad, or to rescue a citizen ' 
'^hkn property.*— For barely ywt must 
Teadj merely J which is certainly what the 
[the President intended; and, with this 
em^idatitm, we find him describings 
.fioorse. of conduct precisely ccmstitu-r 
liml^ancUiM^ aft it a conipict^ dic£»- 



tionof that ^fettsive policy with Aepu^ 
suit of which, and which alode^ he vs k^ 
trusted by the constitution « r 
But, admitting that both myself aniH 
Mr. Jefferson are erroneous in this 
view of the provi^ons of the constitu^ 
tion^ let us reduce the theory of Sulpi- 
cius to practice, and 'examine the matter 
under that aspect. The conatimti^n^ it is 
true^ gives to Congress^ exclusively, th^ 
power of declaring war. This Sutpitiits 
allows us. To what end, - let htm^ for- 
ther tell us, did the constitution giv«e 
this power? and) when it spoke 'of ^i*- 
chring war, wliat did it mean? Let'tHs 
suppose the President acting upon 
picius's construction of the cotistitutioA. 
He has heard of aggressions on the part 
of a foreign power, and the danger is 
in^minent. What does he do upon this 
extraordinary occasion?* Is it his first 
bu»ness to convefnfe the Gongr^ss,^nd to 
his second to give that Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union^' and 
recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary or 
expedient? Does he submit, or -does he 
aHow any one else to sul)mit the qufes^ 
tion, of how these aggressions are to bet 
beftt received, or whether^ justly con- 
sidered,- they be aggressions at 
whether they shkll be resented by 
blows, or deprecated by sacrifices? or^ 
if by blows, by what blows most effec- 
tually? Oh, no! he deci^sali this;, he 
resolves on active resistance; he is be- 
fore httid with the enemy ; impatient 
of attack,' he becomes assailant;, he 
equips navies, not to protebt the coasts, 
biit to seize colonies ; he raises or he 
marches troops, not to line the shores, 
not to secure the passes; not tQ garri- 
son, fortresses;* not to protect maga- 
zines ; no, but to embark, to cross seas 
ornMMmtains; to conquer, to crush,, to 
exterminate ; to ext^id dominion^ or to 
weaken rivals. Wei); all thi» done, the 
Congress is at length .assembled. What 
fellows ? The President gives it inleniia>i 
tion of the state of the Union Vra^d 
what more f—jybrmaion; plenty of m- 
fommtion; information of battles^ infer- 
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mation of cOBqciests, mid information of 
projects. But, what are the measures he 
recommends to their consideration^ and 
of which he only presumes to judge thzl 
they are necessary or expedient?. None; 
except the declaratibi;i of war! His 
.measures are all fixed and in traip. He 
has engaged the country in. war; and 
what remain3 for the Congress to (>er- 
form, on this momentous point? why, 
very rationally, to declare upon the fact; 
to declare to the people and the world, 
that, after assembling in their hall, and 
receiving abundant information from the 
Presid^t, in public messages and in 
confidential messages, they have dis- 
covered of a truth, and* ventured to de- 
clare, that the. country — not that it shall 
or shall ^ot go to war— but, that it is at 
war ; b^nd Jide^ at war ! So then, the 
.Congress, Instead of composing the 
aovcrcign power, is a body which as- 
.^mbles) solely to hear the reports and 
admire the wisdom of the President, or, 
if it will, to rail at him ! to revile hm 
for what he has done ; but not tell him 
what he shall db^ or call him to account 
^or having done more than he was au- 
thorized to do at all ! 

Yes; Sulpicius will dispute this 
ground. He discovers no absurdity in 
the reservation of the right to declare 
war to the Congress, while the right of 
making it is abandoned to the President; 
and the reason of this is the peculiar 
interpretation which he gives to the 
-making o£ -WdXf ap interpretation which 
I shall have to detect in numerous in- 
^ances. I believe that I do justice to 
the sentiments of Sulpicius, when I ven- 
.ture to m^e this exphmation in his 
■t^ame. He thinks that the constitution, 
in denying to the President the power 
i6f declaring war, has bound him under 
.this single prohibition, that he shall not 
ht the first to contemplate or commence 
hostilities ; but, that if hostilities be com- 
menced or contemplated hf a foreign 
nation, th^ he labours under no re- 
jstraint, but is to udopt what measures 
lie may think proper for counteracting 
them: this ii the latitude which he' 
f^ives to the defensive system, within 
the broad limiti^ of wtach he allows | 



every thing oSenstve to range itsetf. 

How far this interpretation is consistent 
with the terms and practice of the 
American constitution i have ^idea- 
voured to show ; that it is such as was 
never understood to come within thie 
nxeaning otdtfence^ I will insult no -man^ 
understanding by toiling to prove ; thaf , 
in the President of the United States, 
it must tend to no(;liing but i|mk despo- 
tism, I believe that I can soon n^kke 
evident. 

Let us pause, but for a moment, on 
the consequence of coneedtng to this 
officer the prerogative of entering into 
what Sulpicius calls active resistanpa. 
In giving or yielding to any individual 
the prerogative of sovereignty, of which^ 
as I have said, this is the most sacred, 
naticAis have regarded it as an essential 
part of their policy t&surroundtho throne 
with a body of counsellors) meii: whose 
influence might check the rashness of 
the monarch, and whose responsible aad 
vulnerable condition was some pledgee 
for the iiifisdom and the honesty his 
conduct. They have wisely Hiade his 
own person inviolable; but, they hate 
refused <^dience to his ootnmands, aad 
deference for his acts, except when 
given or done by and with advice j ad- 
vice solemnly and formally giVen. They 
have made it ascertainable from whom 
the ad^ce has proceeded ; and they have 
made the adviser responsible for his:ad- 
vice. Now, where are the coutmeUers, 
where are the responsible coadjutors of 
the President of the United States? He 
has none. But, coukl theframers of tke 
constitution- be thus blind to one of the 
first safeguards of political liberty? 
Never! they would have given- him 
coutisellors, had they designed him to act 
the part of a sovereign.' No; he lias no 
counselors, because it is the Congress 
^hich isthe sovereign ;becwise^ forkis 
part, he has only to listen to aixl obey 
its orders.* But, if raising upon the 
basis of the constitutiod a ^superstmetare 



• To their wisdom then I look for the course 
I fttn to pursue, and will pursue' with sincere 
zeal that which (h^y^iodt a|ybroi;^. 
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mrlMii te ^^s tievet* designed to »u|^rt, 
men should now accord to the Presi- 
clcnt sovereign prerogatives; if they 
aiiojald confide in him the care of the 
nation and the kingly conduct of her 
helm, what, I say, must follow? Des- 
potism; nothing but despotism; and 
beyond this— saiarchy ! Observe the 
progress: — Allow the President to act 
Upon his own conscience and wisdom, 
aad upon his own responsibility, and is 
he not, from that moment, your sove- 
jfeign? Is he not your arbitrary, despo- 
tic, uneontrolable sovereign ? After ac- 
knowledging his prerogative, what con- 
tilitutionai check have you upon him? 
Mewafrfreeto act; you have granted 
t&i&; and therefore you have granted all : 
ibr, shmild you find fault with his ac- 
tions, as of course you will ; should you 
threaten to depose him, or menace his 
^rsonal safety, he must appoint guards, 
Rnd he must levy troops against you ; 
you threaten him with the scaffold, and 
he ^nchmns you for his protection ; you 
l^bel against his government, and he 
lagoons you into obedience; or, you 
'^y him in the field, or drag him to the 
bkitk, and make room for a new dicta- 
tor ; or, struggle through blood and guilt 
and desolation^ to a form of government 
more wise than that which Sulpicius 
would persuade you that you possess. 
^ No ; if you perceive the evil, or are 
ashamed of the spectacle <^ a chief ma« 
^strate placed in the situation of the 
Pi^sident of the United States; if, with 
Sulpicius, you think that more exten- 
sive powers ought to be conferred, take 
i better <:eurse ! Make him at once your 
sovereign; strip the Congress of its 
prerogatives, and give them to him. 
.Declare his person sacred, fi>r 4t will be 
essential to your liberty ; but, make his 
eotmsellors and ministers responsible, 
. £01^ that is essential ta your liberty also. 
Se careful not to abandon yourselves ,to 
a government where .no responsibility 
- is required, or^ what is the same, where 
none can be obtained. Responsible 
ministers may be at least displaced; but 
^ ' responsible sovereign must dt^fend 
.|iimself with tlie sword. You cannot 
exjpcct him to put off his sovereignty 



whenever a faction shall please to com* 
mand it; whenever a populace calls for 
his head, or whenever boys break his 
windows. VVith you, the sovereignty 
is in the Congress ; with you therefore it 
is so far as it ought to be, that it is not re- 
sponsible; the President, who is merely 
a minister, who is not to command but 
to obey; the President is responsible. 
Once more, never let him be both sove- 
reign and responsible; it is mockery; 
it is destructicHi. 

Have I succeeded, then, in affording 
conviction, that neither in the vocabu- 
lary of the language, nor in the letter, 
nor in the ^irit of the constitution, nor 
in the actual nor plain nor possible con- 
struction, nor in the principles of sound 
polity, any foundation can be had for 
the prerogative assumed by Sulpicius 
for the President ? This is what I have 
attempted to do, and what I believe my- 
self to have done: I consequently as- 
sunie it as true. I leave to Sulpicius, or 
to whoso will undertake it| to reconcile 
the provisions of the constitution with 
the dictates of prudence and good sense. 
I leave to them the wisdom of giving to 
a body of men the sovereignty ; I leave 
to them the wisdom of reposing the 
dearest interests of the nation upon the 
collected shoulders, of numerous indi- 
viduals, who for tiie most part are scat- 
tered over the country, and who take 
the chair of government only during a 
few months of the year, as the magis- 
trate, in John BuU, dispenses justice 
.only two hours in the day; I leave to 
them the merits of a government inac- 
tive in the moment of peril, tmtii Cou^ 
grcM can be caMed together^ a tardy 
firocest pf firoclan^tion and mtmnons^ I 
leave to them th^ advantages ordisadvao- 
tages of a Presidency rendered incapa- 
ble of pursuing that magnificent policy 
which provides for danger before it apr 
^ proaches, which refieU anfi di&coinfits am 
enemy before lie enters the field: thi^ is 
not my affair; but, i adopt, as the soundest 
constitutional doctrine, what Sulpicius 
treats as absurd suppositions, that the 
President must lie by^ not cmly till wfiat 
he calls (or properly meansby) aybr^za/ 
declaration qfwarb& Biade by the hostile 
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power, hxjU if needbe> still longer; that 
IS, till the Congress shall have returned 
the declaration ; and, expressly I declare, 
that under the American constitution, 
he assuredly mmi wait until the foe has 
landed on your ^horca^ or crossed your 
boundaries^ and war is proclaimed at the 
sound of the trumpet ; that is, he must wait 
thus, unless Congress have previously 
declared war. I know very well, that 
concerning this expression, declaration 
of war, a new impediment presents itself, 
to a right understahding between me 
and Sulpicius ; but, of this I shall have 
so much to say hereafter, that I chuse 
to be silent here. . I must however add,^ 
that this restraint und^r. which the Pre- 
sident acts, by no means reduces him 
to the necessity of seeing with inactivity 
the territory invaded by a hostile power. 
This is one of the misrepresentations of 
Sulpicius. If the territory be invaded, 
he is to meet the iiivader; but he is not 
to go to the Caraccas in search of him! 

If I needed to look around me for mul- 
tiplied proofs of the utter incongruity of 
the opinion of Sulpicius, with the letter, 
theory and practice of the constitution 
of the United States, I might find one 
in tlie very term, executive y so offensive 
to the ear of a foreigner acquainted with 
the English language^ but which is de- 
cidedly expressive of the nature of the 
offices to which it is applied. Of late 
years, the contagion of speech has led 
Biany pei*sons in the English parliament 
to apply this term, with sufficient stu- 
pidity, or a tainted affectation of demo- 
cracy, to the prown and its ministers ; 
but these do not form the executive de^ 
partment of the state, because they do 
not form merely that; they have higher 
functions ; they are the government. On 
the other hand, in America, it is the 
Congress which is the government ; and 
the department, filled by the President 
and the other public servants, is strictly 
thtexecutive department. But, must I 
repeat^ that what is merely executive, is 
not sovereign; or, must I begin my 
whole story again, and say, that to wage 
war is the highest prerogative of sove- 
reignty ; or, that to Ibe foremost in hos- 
tilities, or to engage in foreign hostile 



expeditions is, under whatever circuo^-^ 
stances, to wage war? . * 

One wprd more, and I shall then 
leave this branch of the argument. Sul-^ 
picius has mentioned the dispute, to 
this hour maintained, as to the aggres- 
sor, or first mover, of offensive war, be- 
tween Great Britain and France, in the 
last war. Now, the possible recurrpnc*^: 
' of this, doubt, on similar occasions, isi 
one of the strongest reasons for holdings 
a tight rein over the President of the 
United States, as to such conduct as. 
may lead the nation into war. It is es- 
sential that that power in the state which, 
is sovereign should have the exclusive 
prerogative of judging for itself, as to. 
when aggressions have really been sus- 
tained, and when and in what manner, 
it will resent them. It must not be be- 
trayed into war by the zeal of its ser- 
vants. Nor can any thing be onore 
weighty nor more clear than a second 
subject for consideration ; the prudence 
of withholding from such servants the. 
prerogative of entering upon offensive 
enterprizes, though there be imposed 
on them the duty of performing what is 
strictly defensive. Not only were the 
party with this prerogative a party witli 
sovereignty ; not only might it embroil 
the nation in war against the will, and 
even without th^ knowledge of the sove- 
reign ; but, all this apart, the policy of 
foreign expeditions, of whfit military^ 
men call diversions, and of what ambi- 
tious men call acquisitions, is commonly 
questionable, and always entitled to dis- 
cussion; but, the policy of home defencey 
of a levy pro aris etfocisy never.* This 
principle therefore erected into a rule; 
of conduct, ike sovereign members of 
the Congress may disperse themselves 
over the continent, as a merchant may 
leave his counting-house, satisfied that 



• The sense of the committee was, neither 
to make war, nor to purchase peace ; but 
provide for the defeiice of our actual territory. 
On this point they conceived there could be 
but one sentiment^ whatever difference of 
opinion mi^ht exist as to the wisdom of pledg- 
ing the natiop to protect its ^ag in remote 
seas, or it« ability to afibrd fucfa pfotectiott. - 
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those "Who act under them tvill pursue 
fhe ordinary and indispensible routine of 
business, and equally satisfied that they 
will undertake no adventures. For the 
officers of government to watch over 
the actual territory of the state, and to 
defend it if attacked, is no more than for 
a clerk to receive the debts due to his 
inaster, to take care that his paper be 
l^onoured, and to lock his door against 
thieves; but, if the former, availing 
themselves, of the resources in their 
hands, launch into questionable acts, it 
fc the same as if the latter, lured by 
/ some dazzling speculation, undertook 
to trade for their master, by putting out 
his property, and thus afforded him the 
chance of returning to empty, coffers 
and a ruined credit. In all matters of 
s]>eculation, it is the sovereign that must 
rule ; and the President is not the sove- 
reign. 

' - Away then, with the President's pre- 
tended prerogative! away with all pre- 
tensions founded on its existence! Let 
us now see what will become ctf Sulpi- 
cius's second topic of defence, that war 
virttially and de facto existed between 
Spain and the United States; or, that 
v)€ have been actually at war with Sfiain^ 
and were «6, when the Leander was fitted 
out at Mw York, 

. If any perfection of the reasoning faculty 
could preserve a man from drawing false con- 
elusions from false premises, I know not with- 
in what bounds I should be able to restrain 
kky language, when I attempt a reply, ardu- 
ous as the task necessarily must be, to asser- 
tions so preposterous. The country was at 
war ! but the constitution says, that Congress 
haa the exclusive power of declaring war; 
and where is the declaration of Congress ? 
The country was at war! but the President 
told general Miranda that the country was 
not at war; thatitwAf not prepared to go to 
Hoar. The country was at war ! biit consuls 
and diplomatic ministers reciprocally resided 
in it, and, in that of the enemy. The country 
was at war ! but commercial intercourse sub- 
sisted in its accustomed state; the ports were 
ooit shutagamst the ^nemy, nor were the ports 
of the, enemy shut. ... 

I have already availed myself of the very 
important public letter of Decius, in the good 
faith of which I, with Sulpicius, put reliance. , 
But to this letter Sulpicius refers me, for proof 
positiye.thatatthe time the Leander was fit- 
ted out at.New York we were actually at war 
with Sp.ain, and that tlie President acted un* 



der that impression. If the President's word 
is to be taken, I have already shown, on his 
authority, thAt he did not act under that im- 
pression ; but^ let us look into this letter, fo^ 
further proof that the country was at war ! 

The country was at war! What then was; 
the object of the President's Confidential 
Message ? To put the Congress in possession 
of this important secret ? No ; bur to submit 
to its d^herations the state of the Union with 
regard to Spain, and to enable it to determiD6 
whether the country should be at war or not ! 
Did the President say the country was alreadjf 
at war ? So far from it, that even with respect 
to the time present and the future, he was of 
opinion, that at the critit in whioh he wrote, a 
settlement of the differences between thia^ 
country and Spain might be obtained, simply 
by assuming a manly attitude. Formal war . 
IS not necessary; it is not probabi.k 
THAT IT WILL FOLLOW; but the protection <f 
our citizens, the spirit and honour <f our countfy 
require that force should be interposed in adr- 
tain degree. It yoill probably contribute to ad- 
vance the object of peace; that is, tcr maiiitain 
peace. 

Thus far the President, and the impressions 
under which he acted ; but, under what im- 
pnessions did the congress act ? Did it open 
its eyes to the svar in which the country was 
engaged, and proceed to what alone was lefl 
it, a discussion on themeaiis of carr}'ing it on, 
or of bringing it to a conclusion ? No; the 
Congress, dull to all which is so clear to Sul> 
picius, stupidly formed a committee — ^to in- 
quire whether it would be proper to go to war 
or not! Afier the patient's Icgwas^off, as Sul- 
picius says it was, they were to decide, whe- 
ther the amputation should take place ! But 
this might be a misapprehension of the mere 
mob of Congress ; let us look to the proceed- 
ings of the committee. Did the committee 
dive into the truth ? Was tlie committee aware 
that the country was at war? Not a whit! The 
committee savs, in the multiplied aggressions, of 
Spain, ample cause of vsar, on the part of ago- 
vernment vtith vjhich the vielfare (f its citizens 
was not param>ount to every other eonsider<ttioAg 
but conceiving that the true interest (f the Ameri- 
can people {yahich aime it behoved them to con- 
sult] required peace, they forbore to recommend 
offensive measures. The sense of the commit- 
tee vias, neither to jTake war, norj&MfcAaae 
peace, but to provide for the DtfENCE of 
our Actual territory, wAicA the highest 
authority had announced to have- been violated g 
and to be menaced viith fresh invasion.* So ^en, 
the committee, not only did not regard the 
country as at war, but did not think it -prope* 
that it should go to war; and this commKtee 
imagined that there is some line of distinction 
between providing for the d^ence of our actual 
territory and making war. It fought tt poSsi- 

* Decius. 

8 . 
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\M to do iKe one, aild dt tbe l^ame time leave 
the other undone ! Perverse committee ! 

From the letter of Decius then, I learn, 
upon fsesh evidence, that at the time the 
Leander was fitted out at New York, neither 
tJiie Congress, nor the committee of the Con- 
gress, regarded the country as at war ! But, 
all these might be mistaken. I learn then, 
ftirther, thut the country could not be at war, 
because at that very time it was deliberating 
upon the question of peace or war ! If there 
be a shade of difference between any two 
things upon this earth, there must be some- 
thing of the kind between the state of war, 
^md that state in which it is matter of choice 
whether to be at war or not. — And this is the 
letter to which Sulpicius refers roe, for proof 
tiiat the country was at war ! 

There were no end to the ridicule which the 
maintenance of sudh an opinion excites ; but I 
Jjrefer the more gracious task of discoveruig to 
my adversary his error. Let others giggle at 
Torquatus as he passes ; I will take him by the 
hand, and tell him that his wig is hind-part- 
htfbrt* To A^hat then are we to attribute it, 
that a' writer, like Sulpicius, can be found in 
ao extTftordinary a situation ? To this alone, 
that he ^entirely forgets the meaning of the 
word vuxr, as well as it stands in the voca- 
bulary, as in its political acceptation. When 
the Scotchman described the nightingale with 
all tbe characteristics of the owl, it was not 
because his mind was deranged, or his ear 
fiilse, or his eye - disordered ; but because he 
mistook the bird. In like manner, Sulpicius 
mistakes w<tr/ andj after this, all tlierestis 
rational. When a schoolmaster flogs a scholar, 
or a negro-driver a slave, doer Sulpicius' say 
tibere is a battle i To constitute a battle, there 
must be an interchange of blows ; to consti- 
tute war, reciprocal hostilities* A state of 
auffertng is not the same thing with a state of 
war« Can a nation be in a state of war unless 
it be in a state of violence ? and can it be in a 
i^tate of violence, when it is in a state of sub* 
minion or of cplet ; when it is merely contem- 
plating the injuries it i?ec^ves, and revolving 
ifi its mind the course it shall pursue ? War is 
atk active, not a passive condition. It is always 
inouroboice; it cannot be forced upon us; 
np conduct ot a foreign nation can place us in 
a. state of war against our wiU. Napoleon 
iotcea no nation to go to war with him ; he 
marches into its teiritory, and seats himself 
in its cafntal ; but he reproaches it with the 
waste of human blodd, when, on tliese ac- 
pounta, it ceases to be at peace. A man may 
be forced to receive a drubbing ; but he can- 
not be forced to fight: to receive the stroke 
Is one thing ; to stiike again is another ; but, 
Sulpicius gives to both the same denomina- 
tion. .Accm^ing to him, a nation may at once 
be impassible And at war ! 

^ . No conducl of^ai fosugn nation can place us 
in the state of war, agahist our will. Suppose 



that instead of the stiUxLoubtfUl hostiU^ of 
Spain, (though perhaps not doubtful aggres* 
sions,) the niost unequivocal fadts were Before 
the World. Suppose that to-morrow we re- 
ceive intelligence of a declaration of war oH 
the part of the court of Madrid, and of th» 
issue of letters of marque and reprisal agains<< 
our commerce. What then ? Is this coimtry 
necessarily at war with Spain > Assuredly not ;' 
it is still free to maintain its peace; it majr 
still refrain from hostilities ; if submissions b6 
required, it may make them ; .if tribute or, 
contribution is wanted, it may give it; if 
territory be demanded, it may cede it ; if a 
foreign yoke is to be fastened, it may bow thf^ 
neck. It cannot be forced into war. At this 
juncture, not a post arrives, but might afibrd 
me examples of what I describe, in the pass* 
ing events of EurojJe. 

Sulpicius looks at the Spanish aggressions^ 
and finds in them war ; the committee, niore 
correctly, looks at those aggressions, and' 
finds — ample cause of hjoot. This, in truth, ia. 
aU that Siupicios sees, and all that he mistakes 
for HKor, But, if foreign agg^ssion could place 
this country in a state of war, with what nation 
is it at peace ? If Spain aggress in Louisiana,- 
does France never aggress iri the West In- 
dies ? and, of the aggressions of Great Britauiy 
we hear not less than of those of Spain. Ame* 
rica, therefore, is at war alike with Spaii^ 
France, imd Great Britain ; or, she is at war 
with neither. If Sulpicius be right, Mr. Jef- 
ferson's administration has been one of the 
most warlike upon record ! 

But, to show still further with whatcer/ 
tainty we may pronounce on the error of Sul- 
picius,- let us }ook at its frightful operation in 
practice ; its total national disorganization ; 
for it is riot one of the least singular circum- 
stances in the letter of Sulpicius, that he irf 
alternately the advocate of principles whieh 
establish despotic government, and of those 
which take from the government all control 
over die people ; so unsettled is his theory of 
polity, or so little does he apply that theory, 
in the present momentous inquiiy. The act of 
the Congress^ under which messieurs Smith 
and Ogden were indicted, renders it a crime 
to begin, set on foot, or provide or prepare 
the means for any military expedition or enter- 
prize, to be carried on fVom the United States, 
against the territory or doininions of any fb- 
reign prince or state, nmth whom the Untied 
States are at pea^e. In consequence, to make 
such an expedition or enterprize criminal, 
there is but this sole requisite, that it be 
against a foreign prince or state, vsith wham 
the United States are at peace; but, according 
to Sulpicius, whenever tliere be cause of war 
(which is always matter of opinion) whenever 
• there be aggressions (real or supposed, and 
always susceptible of explanation, accommo- 
dation, &c.) whenever there be cause of war, 
malgrethe exclusive prerogative of the Con- 
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^^8, fhe whole nntion, one and all, Presi- 
dent* and populace,t are free to go to war ! 
But, the exercise of this freedom, in the Pre- 
sident, is despotism, and in the people, anar- 
chy. 

To what end is government established, 
hut to act for the whole nation, according to 
Its clearest perceptions and honest intentions, 
for the common good ? and by wha^t means can 
it effect this object, but by the people's 
faithful and entire concurrence in its views, 
and at least passive obedience to its decisions ? 
but by its exercise of efficient control over all 
those transactions of individuals in which the 
state is interested ? — But, Sulpicius presents 
Us with the monstrous picture of a govern- 
ment deliberating on the course it shall pur- 
sue, and a> handful of citizens resolved; of a 
government willing perhaps to make sacrifi- 
ces, or proposing perhaps to gain time, and of 
two or three individuals who take the business 
Into their hands, will part with nothing, and 
precipitate everything; of a government pos- 
^Wy determined to presen-e peace, and of 
John, Dick and Harry determined to goto war! 
—I pay my money and give my support to go- 
vernment, and to government 1 look for the 
conduct of the nation j on its wisdom I rely 
. fat the mfwntenance of peace, on its vigour for 
the prosecution of war; I study its temper ; I 

f' ither its reports ; I hear its decisions ; and 
freight my vesseis accordingly; I calculate 
bn my own security ; I contemplate the pros- 



• It is the duty of the President 'whenever 
he has grounds to believe that hostile prepa- 
rations are making by a foreign power, not 
imly to prepare to meet, but by active resis- 
tance to repel and discomfit them. — Actual 
hostilities were committed by the Spaniards, 
on our frontiers, not proceeding from the in- 
temperance of the commander of a company, 
or the governor of a province, but with the 
knowledge and under the direction of the 
Spanish government. We all regarded our 
situation in- relation to Spain as a hostile one. 
Such was the opinion dictated by the common 
Bense of this nation, on a view of tl\e passing 
conduct of the officers and subjects of that. 
That such was the opinion of the President too, 
hianifestly appears in his official communica- 
tion to Congress at the opening of the session, 
*nd, under the influence of this opinion, it was his 
duty to wound the adversary and to weaken 
him ! Is he then to be blamed for favouring 
the enterprize of Miranda? Was it not good 
policy, was it not his duty, to divert the hos- 
tile intentions of Spain, by encouraging this 
attack on her colonies J Sulpicius. 

t And ^e defendants were consequently 
not guilty of any offence under the act of Con- 
kressi They come within the proviso expres- 
fcdby Mr. Jefferson himself in his conversa- 
tion with Mhranda, •*they have not infringed 
>ny law of the t/nited States." Sulpicius. 



peri^y of my country : but, no; I am deceived; 
I have followed an ignis fatuus : I have mis- 
taken the lighthouse ; the government is not 
where I supposed ;- my next door neighbour, 
or some planter,' or some pedlar, in the re- 
motest comerof the empire, decides on peace 
and war; what I have called the govei-nment 
would have had it one way, but he has had it 
the other! Good God! in what a situation 
does Sulpicius place the Congress of these 
states ! It is to that body that the people look 
for the management of their affairs ; it is their 
reputation, their feelings, their lives perhaps 
that are at stake ; but to-day the President, 
and to-morrow Smith and Ogden, and the next 
day some labourer on the Mharfs or on tht^ 
highway, will plunge the country into war, " 
prepared or unprepared, willing or unwilling ! 

Look closely at the case before us. Sulpi^ 
cius and Smith and Ogden regard our situation 
in relation to Spain as an hostile one, and think 
it good policy to divert the hostile intentions of th© 
latter hy encouraging this attack on her colcmr'es. 
They would have applauded the President had 
he gone tmtch farther than he did; and they are 
ready for the last means of vengeance. Now, 
what are the coexistent sentiments of the 
committee of Congress, and of the Congress 
itself ?—T%e committee saw in the aggressions 
of Spain ample cause for war ; so far tliey agree 
with Sulpicius, Ogden and Smith ; but their 
politics soon differ widely : they saw cause of 
war, provided they had had to conduct the 
affairs of state upon any principle except that 
of regarding the welfare of its citizens «s 
paramount to every other consideration. So 
then, though they thought there was ample 
cause of war, they did not think war consistent 
with the welfare of the citizens ! This is cer- 
tainly a point of some importance, and one on 
which it appears they thought differently from 
Sulpicius, Ogden and Smith. Their conduct 
is strictly conformable : Conceiving that the 
true interest of the American people (which alone 
It behoved them to consult) required peace, they 
forbore to recommend offensive mea- 
sures ! ! ! They believed it to be our policy <to 
reap the neutral harvest! — The sense of the 
committee was, not to make war, but solely 
to prcfoidefor the defence of our actual territory. — 
On this point they chnceived there could be but 
one sentiment, whatever difference of opinio^ 
might exist as to the wisdom of pledging the fta- 
tion to protect its fag inremote seas, or its ability 
to afford such protection.* If we look to the 
Congress itself, so fur from opposing^ this 
sentiment of its committee, we find it voting 
money, for the purpose, not of commencing or 
carrying on a war, but of accommodating dif- 
ferences! 

Far be it fVom me to decide^ when doctws 
disagree ! I do not pretend to determine what 
is and what is not the true interest of the Am^eri' 
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hin pepfilcf but, I cunnot avoid remarkinf!^ how 
much at varunce are the opinions of thi two 
great councils; Sulpicius, Ogden and Smith, 
and the Congress of Ihe United States! And 
what avails it, that we call the latter the gx)- 
vemiment, if the former is to fit out expeditions 
for the last mearu of verugeance, while this re- 
solves to abstain from aU offensive measures? 
And how agreeable must have been the meet- 
ing, of the President and Congress, had he 
diverted the intentions of Spain,by encourag- 
irtg an attack on her colonies, and then found 
the policy of the Congress to be that of enter- 
ing into no offensive measures? And what, 
after all, is the situation of Congress, with the 
peace of the country already compromised, 
with its policy already perhaps frustrated, by 
this diversion? 

For, let no man presume to say, that he can 
calculate on the issue of what relates to Ame- 
rica in the expedition of Miranda; much de- 
pends upon Miranda's success ; but more on 
the will and power of France. If Miranda 
perish or be repulsed, the insignificance of the 
consequences may prevent particular notice 
«f the enormous aggression committed in this 
affair, by Anierica on Spain ; — men think of 
effects more than of principles ; but, if a small 
or a great revolution should result; if France 
should choose to resent this aggression, for 
what has she not been aflFbrded the pretext? 
She tells the people of Switzerland, that if 
their landamipAnn will wink at the introduction 
of British manufactures, and if France choose 
to regard this as an act of direct hostility, they ^ 
c^ have nothing to call injustice in her con- 
duct, if she shoidd spread her armies from one 
limit of their mountains to the other, and make 
H Conquest of the whole, l^et me be answered, 
with how much increase of forpe may she not 
one day apply this reasoning to America? 
Nor is the argument a false one ; for, except 
with certain politicians, the act of the go- 
vemment is held to be the act of the subject ; 
and the act of the subject, being one control- 
able by the government, to be the act of the 
government itself *The act of Miranda and 
his associates, with respect to America is pre- 
cisely of the same nature with what is pre- 
tended to be that of general Brady, with re- 
spect to Austria; and* for the offence of 
Brady, Austria is denied Brannau and all the 
strength of her western frontier! 

The essential policy then, of confining to the 
government the sole authority for offensive 
operations, I assume a^i^ranted. It is a policy 
for vvhiph I may refer, and I refer with pecu* 
liar pleasure, to the example of the Shawanoes. 
On a late occasion, they have informed an 
American governor, that finding the peace of 
the. nation compromised by the acts of strag- 
glingpartiesjtheyhave resolvedon assembling 
aU those parties into one band, for the better 
control of their conduct., But, to this policy, 
/jQ obvious, that I grow w^ary while I write 



on it, and feartob^ thdisgfatid]ein.assevting^: 
to this policy Sulpicius is- in direct oppoMtion. 

It is in direct opposition to this policy, that 
he contends for the utility of the PresWent't 
messag^e, in behalf of messieurs Ogden and 
Smith. It is in direct opposition to this policy 
that more than half his language, and all hit 
prir^iples ai'e conceived. He tells us that vjt 
all regarded our situation in relation to Spain or 
an hostile one; he talks of opinions of tbe iuu 
tion and of the President ; and of those oj^rmon* 
as making it a duty to wound the adversary f 
he puts into the hands of the people and tbe- 
President, and into any but those of the go- 
vernment, the policy* of peace and war ! 

With respect to the message, Sulpicius 
proceeds upon a principle, which if received, 
must eradicate this policy, root and branchy* 
that is, must remove at once all the liga«. 
tures by which men are fonnedinto a nation; 
must put an end to every fbrm of government 
(even that of the Shawanoes); must scatter 
us as unconnected individuals, and take from 
us aU title to a national jiaroe. It is an ac« 
knowledgped inconvenience of a free govern- 
ment (however counterbsdanced) that th^ • 
information, and the views, and the projects 
r.f the rulers must, for the most part, be mad^ 
matters of public notoriety : hence,^ the n»- . 
tional arm^ is weakened at home, and the 
enemy prepared for the blow. But, what ar^ 
these evils to those which must follow, if it- 
b^ conceded that individuals are as free to 
enter into political measures as the govern? 
ment itself? If it shall be coiicc;dedthat, afker 
establishing, by the acts of government, Uie 
state of the nation, tfiey are free to do what- . 
ever their sentiments of that state may die- - 
tate ? If Ogden and Smith, after showing, on 
the authority of the President, that the nation 
was aggrieved, shall be held free to undertake 
its cause? What is all this, but frightful > 
What is all this, but complete disorganiza- 
tion? - ' 

^ut, Sulpicius is still of opinion, that oe 
have been actually at vsar and he does well to 
stickle for this point, though he do not appear 
to be aware of what I may call, its all-impor- 
tance. I shall give him one flirther answer, 
and no more. The neglect, in the modem 
practice of states, of declarations war, con- 
stitutes one of the windings of that labr}'nth 

* It is thus that Sulpicius incessantly con- 
founds things. In the same sentence, and as 
one question, he asks. Was it not good policy^ 
was it not his duty^ to divert the hostile inten- 
tions of Spain, by encouraging this attack on 
her colonies? — Nothing can be more distuict 
than the questions on what mig|)t be goodpoUey 
in the state, and what is the duty of the Fresi- 
dent. What is his duty, the President is to 
do ; what is good policy, it is for the Congress 
to decide, and for the letter with iinmt 99di 
to pursue. 
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m .whkk Sulfmras is lost/ Because adl wars 
have not been preceded by declarations, he is 
.wry rightly of opinion, that states may be at 
war, though no declaration be made ; but he 
&unds» dn this proposition, others as false as 
this true. He infers, that it was in the want 
of a declaration only that the situation of 
America resembled that of peace, and he 
says, that war has often subsisted without 
such declaration. He infers, that to issue 
such declaration is to become the original ag- 
gressor, and he says, that it is in default of 
such declaration, that we dispute on the pro- 
priety of applying this term to France or to 
Great Britain ; he infers that to issue such 
declaration is to become the original aggressor, 
and he says, that this is the sole power exclu- 
sively given to the Congress ! This at least, is 
all I am able to understandby the language of 
Sulpiclus ; for he lays much stress on the 
precise word, declare, and he allows the Pre- 
sident to aggress, after aggression received. 

But, to. declare war is to . maie war, and, to 
make war is, indifferently, to begin, or to 
xetum offensive operations ; and this is the 
sovereign prerogative vested exclusively in 
Congress. War may be declared by actions, 
not less than by words. Publicists even ex- 
pressly speak of things tantamount to a decla- 
ration o/* war / and every state is allowed to 
regard as an aggression, as a declaration, or 
as .what is tantamount to a declaration. In 
l^^ral, the issuing of letters of marque and 
reprisal is the signal, and is regarded as a 
signal or a declaration ; and a sufficient de- 
daratioa it certainly- is. No^v the issuing of 
letters of marque and reprisal is distincly re- 
served to Congress, and consequently all acts 
of hostility, and a fortiori all the more vio- 
lent aggressions ; but, if aggressions and 
acts of hostility be declarations of war, tlien 
they are forbidden to the President. 

Thus then I am entitled to assume, that 
the country was not, as Sulpicius says it was, 
at war with Spain at the time of the fitting 
out of the Leander ; and that it was not, as 
Sulpicius says it was, the duty, nor even 
an allowable act of the President to favour 
Miranda's enterprize. It follows, tiiiat the 
defendants could be entitled to no benefit 
from the defence which Sulpicius represents 
as their sole defence, but which is founded 
on falsehoodj in all its parts ; it is false as it 
contradicts the fact required by the statute i* 
and false as it depends on the constitution. 

• If any person shall within the territory 
or jurisdiction of .the United States, begin 
or set on foot, or provide or prepare the means 
for any military expedition or enterprize to 
be carried on from thence against the terri- 
tory or dominions of any foreign prince or 
state toitk whom the XJnited States are at peace, 
every, such person so offending shall, upon 
conviction, be adjudged guilty of a high mis- 
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But, I have alretdy promised St^icius 
a very singular concession ; and I shall make; 
him more than, one. Either the President 
has the prerogative contended for, or he has 
not; either the country was at peace with 
Spain, or it was not. 

Now, if the President have not the prero- 
gative, then his participation could be no- 
thing 1)ut guilt; and his guilt cannot consti- 
tute the innocence of Messieurs Ogden and 
Smith : then, therefore, so much of the de-^ 
fence- is at end. 

But, if the President have the prerog^ative, 
then it is incumbent on him to exercise it 
with some formality ; then all persons acting 
upon it, must provide themselves with such 
warrants, under his hand, or under that of 
some other duly authorized responsible per- 
son, that so, when called upon to answer the 
laws, they may be able to establish the inno- 
cence they derive from this participation. It 
cannot be suffered for a moment to end in a 
vague and hear-say story of the President's 
commands or wishes : they must show his wai% 
rants ; and, what is more, we must be able 
to discover in the statute-books the forms of 
warrants or other satisfactory papers as may 
have been prescribed by the Legislature. -It 
cannot be suffered for a moment, that while 
a constable is to be asked for the warrant un- 
der which he subjects a citizen to the most 
trifling restraint or coercion, im individual is' 
to do that which may injure and ev^n ruin a 
people, upon pretended and unproved and 
irregularly exercised authority. For a con- 
stable to say, that he has the consent of the 
magistrate, will never avail him. In a word, 
if this prerogative be known to the constitu- 
tion, then it is known to the legislature ; and if 
it be known there, let me be shown the forms 
Under which it is ordered to be exercised, and 
let me be shown that those forms have been 
complied with. The President's prerogative 
is therefore, even upon tliis ground, wholly 
out of the question. 

But, either the country was at peace, or 
it was not. If the country were at peace, 
then it is admitted that tlie President's pai^ 
ticipation could not be lawful. But, what if 
I show, that if the country were at war, then 
his participation is not necessary, and there- 
fore need not be mentioned ? What if I fur- 
ther show, that if it were at war, his parti* 
cipation would be as unlawful as if it were 
at peace ? 

If it be said that the^ country was at war 
with Spain, then the act of Messieurs Ogden 

demeanor, and shall suffer fine and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court in" which 
conviction shall be had, so as that such fine 
shall not exceed three thousand dollars, nor 
the term of imprisonment be more than three 
years. Act 4 June S, 1794. Vol III, p. 88, , 
Sect. V. 
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-and Smkh is not the ajct described by the 
statute; the expedition was not against any 
fireign prince or state 'with vohom the United 
States are at peace. In consequence, they 
could have needed from the President no pro- 
tection against the laws.' 

If it be said that the country was at war, 
then the President's power, with respect to 
an offensive operation like that of Miranda's, 
was neither more nor less than if it were at 
peace. 

Still the same error with Sulpicius ! StiH 
jflie President - is his sovereign ! — But, what 
would Mr. Jefferson, or what would any 
constitutional President of the United States 
have done, had Miranda opened his project 
during a war with Spain? Wherefore did 
Miranda open his project to Mr. Jefferson ? 
To gain his personal approbation ? no; but to 
^in governmental assistance. Now, when 
asked for this assistance, what would a Pre- 
sident of the United States have done?— 
Would he on his own authority have employed 
the resources of the nation in an expedition 
against tlie Galratcas? Assuredly not; had Con- 
gress not bsen sitting, and had he deemed 
the proposal sufficiently important to the 
country, he would even have convened that 
sovereign body for the occasion ; but, under 
all circumstances, to that and to that alone, 
he would have submitted the policy of enter- 
ing into the scheme of Miranda; and from 
that, and that akme, could Miranda and his 
associates have derived any national assis- 
tance. Without the Congress, being at war, 
they might have obtained letters of marqite 
and reprisal; but, beyond these, nothing. — 
To Issue letters of marque and reprisal is the 
exclusive prerogative of the Congress; and is it 
to be believed that the President, who may 
not do this, may do much more ? 

It must now be evident (what I chose to 
demonstrate before I assumed, J that all which 
is said by Sulpicius of the President, however 
important as a constitutional question, is en- 
tirely disconnected with the defence of Mes- 
sieurs Ogden and Smith. If he have the 
prerogative, there must be some legal forms 
fer its exercise, and those forms must be com- 
plied with ; if he have it in war, he must have 
it e^ally in peace, and the truth is that he 
has it neither in the one nor in the other ; his 
participation could be nothing but guilt ; his 
approbation, nothing at all; and, hence, 
The conduct of the public seroaps, Hvhatever it 
might have been, could afford no answer to the 
hidietTnent preferred against either colonel Smith 
er Mr. O^den. 

' "Hie single question therefore is, were the 
United States at war vjith Spain, 'when the 
Leander 'was fitted out at New York? Sulpi- 
cius himself asks the question : Were the Uni- 
ted States at peace 'with Spain? and he an- 
swers it, as he believes, by asking a second : 
Madsht, not committed hostilities upon us ? But, 



that she had commitW fiostiUties upon us, li 
no proof that 'we were not at peace with her. 
To be at war with her, w roust have com- 
mitted, be committing^ or determined to 
commit hostilities against her. 

This however, Sulpicius represents as the 
defence of the defendants,' to which he sddi, 
that they had no other defence. If this be so, 
messieurs Ogden and Smith have been wrongly 
acquitted; but, this is a trifling evil, when 
x:ompared with the ruinous principles upon 
which it was done, or which are raised upoa 
its foundation. I reiterate with entire satis- 
faction, whatever I may hilve said in my for- 
mer letter. 

Yet, under this head, in one point, I hayi 
to correct myself. 1 have judged too favour- 
ably of the public servants. I had thought 
them guilty only of neglect, where vigilance 
would have become them. I despised their 
meanness, and I detested men, who placed as 
the advance-guard of the nation, h»d failed to 
give alarm when danger was to be apprehend 
ed ; but, in referring to the act of the Congress 
on which messieurs Sknith and Ogden were in- 
dicted, I find their guih infinitely greater 
than I supposed. It is expressly provided, in 
that act, that the President shall have power 
to seize, or cause to be seized, any vesselfit- 
ted out under the circumstances in which the 
Leander was fitted :* it was therefofe a high 
misdemeanor not to do so. According to 



• In every case in which a vessel shall ht 
fitted out and armed, or attempted to be sft 
fitted out or armed, or in which the force of 
any vessel of war, cruiser, or other armed ves- 
sel shall be encreas^d or augmented, or. /» 
'which any military expedition or enterprize shall 
be begun or set on foot contrary to the pro>o{siotii 
and prohibitions of this act/ and in every case 
of the capture of a ship or vessel within the 
jurisdiction or protection of the United StstM 
as above defined, and in every case in which 
any process, issuing but of any court of the 
United States, shall be disobeyed or resisted 
by any person or persons having the custody 
of any vessel of war, cruiser, or other arnjod 
vessel of any foreign prince or state, or of 
subjects or citizens of such prince or state: 
In coery such case it shall and may be lanvfulfor 
the President of the United States, or such other 
person as he snail have cmptrwered for that 
pose, to employ such part of the land or n<m 
forces of the United States, or of the mthtta 
thereof, as shall be judged necessary for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of, and detaining 
any such ship or vessel, with her P^^^^l! 
prizes, in the cases in which restoration snau 
have been adjudged, and also for '^^^J^^ 
of preventing the carrying on of any sitch f'f^' 
tion or enter prize from the territories (f the Im- 
ted States against the territories or d^^^^.^L 
a foreign prince or state wi$h ifihcm the 
States are at pease. - ' - 
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nrsmt fkcts which have been disclosed, they 
liave likewise offended against the provisions 
ccHitained in the very section on which mes- 
sieurs Smith and Ogden were indicted; if 
the story of the ordnance be true, it may 
yei be possible to prove, that they had some 
share in providing or preparing the meant 
Jor a military expedition or enterfirize, to be 
carried^ on fiohv the United States agaiiist the 
territory or dominions of a foreign prince or state 
voith whom the United States are and were at 
peace. These are g^unds, therefore, for two 
articles of impeachment. The one cannot 
but be sustained, whatever may become of 
the other. The Congress wtU not, cannot, but 
by that baseness lohich mot e than half meets 
slavery, neglect them. Every member of the 
House of Representatives will support them; 
and the Senate, in trying the accused, will be 
carefbl to avmd that path Of besotted ipio- 
mnce, or unqualified infamy^ in which it is so 
cruelly represented that the juries of New 
York have trod. 

C0NCANGI17S. 



VARIETY. 

Variety is charming. 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you liave warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

DiBDiN, who is so much at home as 
a song writer on deck^ is not less easy 
on shore. The following ballad is very 
easy and sprightly, and the week's 
journal of a giddy girl will divert our 
readers. 

Lectur'd by Pa and Ma o'er night, 
Mpnday at ten, quite vex'd and jeidous, 
Resolv'd in future to be right. 
And never listen to the feUows, 
Stitch'd half a wristband, read the text, 
Recciv'd a note from Mrs. Racket : 
I hate that woman, she sat next, 
All' church time, to sweet captain Clackit. 

Tuesday got scolded, did not care. 
The toast was cold, 'twas past eleven ; 
I dreamt the captain through the air 
On Cupid's wing^ bore me to Heaven : 
l*outed and dined, dressed, looked divine. 
Made an excuse, got Ma to back it. 
Went to the play, what joy was mine, 
Talked foud and laugh'd with captain Clackit 

Wednefsday came down> no lark so gay, 

The girl *s quite alter*d, said my motlier. 

Cried Dad, 1 recollect the day 

AVhen, dearee, thou wert such another. 

Danced, drew a landscape, skimmed a play. 

In the paper read that widow Plaeket 

To Gretna Green had run away. 

The forward minx> with captain Clackit. 



Thursday fell sick ; poor soul she ^ die ; 
Five doctors came with lengthened faces, 
£ach felt ipy pulse ; ah mc, cried I, 
Are these my promis'd loves and g^races I 
Friday grew worse ; cried Ma, in pain. 
Our day was fair, heaven do not black it ; 
Where 's your complaint, love ? In my brain. 
What shall I give you— captain Clackit, 

Early next mom a nostrum came 

Worth an their cordials, balms and spicet, 

A letter, I had been to blame. 

The captain's truth brought on a crisis. 

Sundapr, for fear of more delays. 

Of a few clothes I made a packet. 

And Monday mom stept in a chaise. 

And ^an away with captain Clackit. 

The ensuing ballad by the same in- 
genious writer is another proof of the 
versatility of his powers. 

Walk in, walk in, each beau and belle. 
Here wisdom, virtue, truth, we sell. 
Nay, think not I a falsehood teU, 

I deal not, sir, in raillery. 
I deal in wig^, a curious ware, 
In which grey, red, black, brown and fak* 
May suit their features to a hair. 

In this our gay wig gallery, 
The wig's the thing, the wig, the wig". 
When pertly parsons claim their pig. 
Or guttling alderman look big, 
I do not say they are not wise, 
I only say, in vuJgar eyes, ' 
The wisdom 'a in the wig. 

See in this jazey what a twirl, 
'Twill suit a young or ancient girl. 
Sly Cupids lurk in every curl. 

The ribband Venus zone is ; 
Rouse then, old man, throw by your staf^ 
Regard not how your neighbours laugh. 
When but a guinea and a half 

Can make you an Adonis. 
The wig 's the thing^ the wig, the wig? 
Be of the ton a natty sprig, . 
The thing, the tippy and the twig. 
Nor heed who are Uie truly wise. 
For after all, in vulgar eyes. 
The wisdom 's in the wig. 

Cries Verjuice, pointing at the play. 
Is that your wife, intriguing, pray ? 
Oh no, my lovey's hair is g^y. 

That woman's hair is flaxen. 
Then say, who would not be a wife. 
To lead an unsuspected life. 
And cure all foul and jealous strife. 

By wearing of a caxon ? 
The wig's the thing, the wig, the wig. 
Then hey for fun and rig and gig. 
Who for dull moral cares a fig ? 
'Tis useless to be truly wise. 
For after all, in vulgar \yes. 
The wisdom 's in the wig. 
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Thus arm'd, you lovers do not spare ;e 
At will a hedge hog, or a bear, 
A Freizland hen, a Flanders mare, 

Whate'er you wish well suits us. 
The lawyer's flaw shall find a patch, 
A bob the knowing head shall thatch. 
The henpeck'd husband wear a scratch, 

Uiffwife, a monstrous Brutus. 
The wig 's the thing, the wig, the wig„ 
Who 'd in the mines of learning dig. 
Or Heliconian potions swig. 
Or study to be truly wise. 
When, after all, in vulgar eyes. 
The wisdom 's in the wig. 

For the Port Folio. ' 
[H^, who has ever heard the cheerful chorus 
to the following Sea Song, will smile when 
he reads it here.] 

I am a jolly roving tar, 
. Fearing neither wound nor scar, 
And many a tightish breeze I've seen 
When the grog is giving out, 
At a bottle or a boozing bout, 
Tom never was a lubber to give in. 
On shcMT^, my hearts, on board a ship 
Good humour with me keeps a trip. 

Tis yeo, yeo, drink and kiss tl^e lasses. 
Drink* away — that's your play, 
Fal de ral, yeo, yeo, 
' Drink away and kiss the lasses. - 

Fitted out a crui«*rtight. 
In a breezy I take delight. 
And fighting's my fair weather, I allow ; 
Just like new ones at a play, 
We tars have such a taking way. 
We always take the enemy in tow, 
Fearingneither fin nor wing. 
At our guns we gaify sing 
Yeo, yeo, &c. 
* The grog I love you know's my boast 
And was I every heart to toast 
Tliat leads Britannia's crew to victory — 
Make the sea grog, tlieir health to quaff. 
Before, that I could drink them half, 
I'm sartain that the ocean would be dry. 
So here goes what the world appals. 
Old England aJid her wooden walls. 
Yeo, yeo, &c. 

< ON A COURTESAN. 

Bffare enjoyment lovers cry. 
Of Cupid's fiery darts they die ; 
Yet, , once possest, the fair complains 
No spark of all the flame remains ; 
Tlie swain that tries this lovely dame 
After enjoyment^ finds the flame. 



LINES. 

When Fortune seems to smile, 'tis theft I few 
Some lurking ill and hidden mischief near; 
Us'd to her frowns, I stand upon my guard, 
And, arm'd in virtue, keep my sotilprepar'd< 
Fickle and false to others she may be ; 
I can complain but of her constancy ! 

ADMONITION TO THE LADIES. 
Myrtilla, rising with the dawn. 
Steals roses from the blushing morn. 
But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again. '. 

TO OUR READERS. 

Although the summer solstice is pasU 
yet our readers may exclaim that the 
Editor by a queer kalendar of his own 
invention, has contrived that the longest 
DAY iu'the year should appear on the 
6th of Sefitember, Seriously, the vast 
importance of the subject, the high in? 
terest the public take in the discussion, 
and the absolute necessity, as well as 
perfect propriety of sometimes oWiging 
our political friends, have stimulated us 
to devote almost all our pages to the 
elaborate essay of Concangius. He 
has ably analyzed his subject, and though 
prolix, he is never tedious. To Sulpi- 
cius and to him we give our plaudits 
for the dexterity with which they wielA 
the quarter^staff of controversy. The 
public will award the prize. 

Non nostrum esttantas componere litcs. - 

Qur lounging and lite^rary friends, 
who, may be terrified by the view, iii 
long perspective^ of a vast plain of po- 
litics may be consoled by the assurance 
that bext week they shall wander agaia 
in the GARDEN of variety. 

Of a great number of very valuable 
papers from our most respectable cor- 
respondents, we are obliged to postpone 
the publication for the present. Let not 
the authors be impatient. Their litera- 
ry' offspring, like the editor's are equal- 
ly rocking in the cradle of repose; but, 
like other tidy children, they shall go 
abroad, and court public notice, on the 
first genial day. 
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' For g^at perfections are like heav'Dy 

* Too rich a present to be given ; 

* Nor are those master-strokes of beauty 
« To be performed without hard duty, 

* Which when they're nobly done and well, 
< The simple natural, exoel. 

* How fair and sweet the planted rose, 

* Beyond the wild, in ridges, grows ! 
#« For without art the noblest seeds 

* Of flowers deg^n'rate into weeds.* 

BUTLSR. 

THE maxim of Cato haft of late 
been completely without a pro- 
fessor^ and the French principle, mieux 
4tre que paraitre^ is now regarded with 
wonder by an increduloua world, which 
has advanced too far in the arts of re-* 
finement and elegance, not to know that 
appearances are to be consulted before 
realities. Style has thrown off its Spar- 
tan brevity, since wise men have learned 
that arguments are never efficacious 
without the polish of artificial orna- 
ment; modem edifices are constructed 
rather with a design to dazzle the fancy 
than to gratify a Gothic uste, or to af- 
ford the obsolete advantages of conve- 
nience and stability ; and in the decora- 
dons which grace the belle or dignify 
the courtier, not excellence, but mag- 
nificence is consulted. Why then 
should the mind display its native de- 
ficiencies while those of every inferior 
object are concealed by an impenetra- 



ble veil? Proportionably to the progress 
of time, does the world advance in ac<» 
complishments, or rather, does it re- 
cede from that humility, which charac- 
terizes savage life. In every things 
therefore, it should be bur endeavour 
to avoid an approach to other animals^ 
to adorn our manners with appar^ 
philanthnq)y, and our countenance with 
eternal smiles, as we do our persons 
with the habiliments of fashion: we 
should be able, where our interests re- 
quire, to receive with open arms the 
worst of men, and welcome with cor- 
diality those for whom we entertain the 
deadtiest enmity. 

An illustrious ancestor of mme, from 
whom I am not separated by many ge« 
nerations, has certainly benefited man- 
kind by his directions and example, in 
the art of concealing the natural feel- 
ings of the soul, more than ever did the 
Stagyrite by his discoveries in philo- 
sophy or Ms disquisitions on moral 
science. To point out an agreeable 
path to respectability and honors, which 
had before been attained by the thorny 
road of candor and sincerity, was a task 
worthy of immortal fame< If in the 
way he sometimes trampled on insult- 
ed virtue, or violated the precepts of « 
stale morality, these trifling inconve-' 
niences were soon forgotten, when the 
meaiu were sanctified by the reward 
that waited on the glorious end. 

The principles of good breeding are 
not to be found in the catalogue na- 
ture; a disregard to their dictates 
wotild not only involve us in continu&l 
T 
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broils^ bat irould kitei^se an- insuper* 
able bar to ike progress of, refinement, 
and the improvements in knowledge ; 
^d, if good breeding and natural 
conduct are opposed to each other, 
we cannot surely - hesitate which to 
choose. What wretches should we be, 
if the feelings, uncontroled by art, 
were allowed the free expression — if 
every one declared the sentiments 
which actuated his soul— •and if the 
most pure and virtuous were unable to 
enter a circle of theircompanions with- 
out hearing their peccadillo's tingling 
in their ears— Happier should we be, if 
every face were dressed in smiles, and 
if the deadliest hate could stih^ the 
soul withoiit interrupting conviviality, 
or injuring, the beneficence of man 
towards^man. 

* Eugenio is a scholar; he possesses 
a strong natural undei^standing — he has 
adorned his mind with, study and culti- 
vation-— but a bookworm is not a favor- 
ite with the ladies, and Eugenio ever 
wishes to appear a rake : he talks of 
beauties that he never saw^ and boasts 
raptures that he never felt.''' l&s 
scholastic improvemetxtsi^ delight hhn 
ki his closet, but in public he conceals 
them under a load of fashk>n and of 
folly; his. artifice. gains him admiration 
where he most desires it, his deceit gra- 
tifies bis companions and pleases him- 
self. Julius, on the other hand, is de- 
ficient in every mental endowment ; his 
mind was never idhttnined by a single 
ray 6f science^ nor did the voice of mi- 
^ry e^er persuade him to a deed of 
ehRrity^e ^^has sufficient cunning ne- 
ver to expose himself by making an un- 
neccssa!ry observatiwi ; by soothing the 
greedy ear of power with flattery, he 
obtains applause; by distilling words of 
kindness from his tongue, he conceals 
the vices of his h^art. A cynic would 
declare. Eugenio to ,be full of afiecta- 
tion ;• he would term Julius a hypocrite z 
on aae Johnson would bestow the im- 
putation of folly ; on the other of vice : 
^ but .better judges of human nature, and 
less illiberal observers^of conduct, would 
eesolve their impulses into politeness 
and ambition. Hypocrisy is .a word in- 
vented by malice, incorrectly used, and 
j^ver misunderstood I its meaning , is 
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vague, and .undetermined^ and, the cha^ 
racters of those to whom it is applied 
are so various, and often so respec^Ie, 
that ! could wish it were thrown out of 
the language as an empty terra. As tp 
affectation, it would be difficult to point 
out many who have not ranked them- 
selves under its banners, and practi^. 
cally become its most devoted slaves. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, I contend 
that in so doing they obey the dictates 
of reason : for if we possess a charactet 
already, why mispend time in its ac- 
quisition? As well might the wretched 
native of Nova-^Zembla construct his ha- 
Jbitation of ice, because he is constitu- 
tionally able to bear the rigors of eter-, 
nal winter; or the* inhabitants under the 
equinoctial line spread their couches in 
the solar rays, to increase the ardouis 
of a toprid zone. If one character be 
given us by nature, (as some contend) 
we add to our greatness by giving our- 
selves another; and if by $eemihg that 
which we are not, we attain the ends qf 
ambition and desire, let the narrow 
minded world say what it will. Cicero, 
we are told, was directed by the Del- 
phic ^god ixy fiunnie the bent of nature; 
Cicero it is true became ^ orator : but 
had the Athenian Tully been deterred 
by the natural obstacles which opposed 
him, his fame had never reached the 
present age. So ^vith every thing in 
life ; strip from the wisest and the best 
the trappings of art, and their excel- 
lence exists no more-p-4et a villqin smlc^ 
and his guilt is soon forgotteri. 

Stanhope^ 



For the Pitrt Folio. 

REVIEW. 

An Inaugural Opation, delivered at the;au' 
. thor*s installation as Boylston Professor o£ 
Rhetorick and Oratory at Harvard Uni- 
versity in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
Thursday, 12th June, 1806. By J«>l» 

■ Qjiineey. Adams ly* t«&J)^k etgurg*^ 

' ttxi^uvL . Published at the request of the 
. students. Boston, printed at the Antho- 
logy Office, by Munroe and Francis, 1806. 

In no respect is the contrast betweeii 
ancient and modem literature so strik- 
ing as in. what relates to the art of ora- 
tory. In other departmentaof science^ 
modem Europeans may . ^e-with Ui© 
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ftmCuds^of Gireei^e aiid Rome ; but, the 
superwrity* of, the latter in^ eloquence, 
etaoids. without rivalship or dispute. 

Some of the causes of tkb superiority 
have tfeen frequently the subject of re* 
mark. The free government of Greece 
and Rome which admitted all or a large 
portion of the citizens to a share in the 
pubfic deliberations and lefit full scope 
to genius ; the correct taste which per- 
Va<^ the commuiiity in genei^l, and 
m^de them just critics of style and lan- 
|;ua^e ; the important and elevated sub- 
jects which occupied the attention of 
the orator, and which were calculated 
to. interest every feeling and call forth 
every power of genius, all combined to 
make eloquence the great engine of in* 
flUence and power, and to exact from 
her votaries the utmost degree of ele- 
gance and grandeur. 
' Hence schools of eloquence were 
early instituted, and teachers of rhetoric 
were the naost necessary masters of 
youth. The intended orator was made 
acquainted with his art, not by the soli* 
tary study of books or treatises, nor 
even by mere lectures read by an in- 
atructor, but was g^ven into the hands 
pf a professor who exercised him in 
reading, declaiming and contending. 
And what was best calculated for im- 
provement^ the most eminent orators 
were themselves masters, who at the 
«tme time that they impressed their 
pupils with the principles of their art, 
were a living model for their example 
and imitation. Of all the arts, indeed, 
oratory most requires the aid of a liv* 
ing voice. The graces of gesture and 
action, of pronunciation and delivery, 
which form the soul of it, can never be 
learned from solitary study, and can be 
attained only by imitation of the purest 
models. 

If these remarks are just, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the plan of 
lecturing on rhetoric and oratory com- 
menced by the present Boylston pro- 
fessor ; which, though it does not yet 
reach all that could be wished, is calcu- 
lated to remove many former impedi- 
ments in the way of ^e student, and to 
stimulate and direct his future efforts. 
There is an ample field open to the 
pirofessor in selecting and digesting 



those rules, :whi^* now lie hid<knin 
the dead languages, and are scattered 
through numerous volumes, into a sys* 
tem' more applicable than any extant 
to . the actual situation of our own 
country. 

The oration before us is but the in- 
troduction to the series of lectures in* 
tended to be given to the students of 
Harvard^ l^or although, as appears 
from the <oration, the fund for the sup- 
port of the 4>rofesaorship was consti- 
tuted some years since, Mr. Adams i» 
the first who has been appointed to 
perform its duties. ^ 
- " Nearly two centuries" (says M#» 
Adams) have elapsed sinte the foun- 
dation of this university.' There never 
existed a people more anxious to be- 
stow upon their children the advan- 
tages of education than our venerable 
forefathers ; and the name of Harvard 
is coeval with the first settlement of 
New^England. Their immediate md 
remote descendants, down to this day, 
have- inherited «and transmitted the 
same laudable ardour, and numerous 
foimdations of various kinds attest their 
Btt&chtacvtt to science and literature-t 
yet, so far have rhetoric and oratory 
been from enjoying a pre-emtnenee in 
their system of education, that they are 
now, for the first time, made a separUte 
branch of instructidn, and I >stand here 
to assume the duties of the first in* 
structor. The establishment <^f an in* 
stitution for the purpose was reserved 
for the name of Botiston: a name 
which, if public benefits can impart a 
title to remembrance, New-England 
will not easily forget; a naine, to the 
benevolence, public s^Mrit, and genuine 
patriotism of which, this university^ 
the neighbouring -metropolis, and this 
whole nation have IcHig had, and still 
have many reasons to attest : a name 
less distinguished/ by stations of splen* 
dour than by deeas of virtue : and bet- 
ter known to this people by blessings 
enjoyed, than by fitvours granted: a 
name, in fine, which if not encircled 
with the external radiance of popularity, 
beams, brightly beams with the inward 
lustre of benencence. The institution 
itself is not of recent date. On gene 
ration of mankind, according to the 
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«s^aT estimates of hmi^ lifb^ hUs gon^ 
hfj since' the donation of Nicholas 
Bbylston constituted the fund for 
support of this professori^hip. Tl«i 
inirfcrttunes 'which befel the university^ 
consequent 'tipon our revolution and 
bther causes, have concurred in delay- 
ing the execution of his intentions until 
the present time ; and even how they 
hsLte the prospect of little more than 
iionest zeal for their accomplishment.*' 
' So much for the plari. We shall 
JJrOceed to select some passages which 
'Will give some idea ^ the topics hand- 
led by the author, as- Well as of his styl^ 
tod msmner.*--The description of Eio- 
qiifeftce, at bet resuscitation among the 
!mOdems, appeats to have had much of 
the iauthor's intention; 

" At th^ revival of letters in Modem 
Euix^e, Eloquence, together with her 
lister Muses, iaWOke arid shook the 
])bppie8 from* her brow. But their tori 
pors still tingled in her veins : In the 
mterval htir voice wfts gone ; her favor- 
ite languages were extinct; her* or- 
gans wi^rte no longer attuned* to har- 
mony, and her hearers could no longer 
understand hfer^eecb. The discprd- 
luit jai^n of feudal anarchy kad ba«- 
Iti^ed the musical dialects in which 
f^e had always delighted. The thea- 
tres of her former triumphs were either 
deserted, 'or they Were filled with the 
babblers of sophistry and chicane. Sh6 
shnmk i«it«ltivcly from the forum ; for 
the last object she remembered to have 
•eeA there was the head of her darling 
Cicem planted on the rostrum^ She 
ascended the tribunals of justice; there 
•he 4bund her ^hild Persuasion inana<: 
ded and pinicmed bv the letter of the 
kw; therc^ she beheld on imafu of her<* 
«elf stammering in barbarous Latin, 
and staggering under the lumber <yf a 
thousand volumes. Her heait fainted 
within her; she lost M confidence in 
Herself ; together with her irresistible 
|)owers she lost proportionably the con- 
siderati«Mi of the world, until. Instead of 
comprising the whole system bf cdu* 
cation, she found herself excluded 
from the circle of sciences, and de- 
clared an outlaw from the realms of 
learning. She was not however doomed 
lo> eternal silence ; . with . the progress 



of freedom and liberal Bci&ce 
ous parts of modem Eurqie, she obi 
tained access to mingle m th^ d^]b«» 
ratiohs of their parliam^Atr. With 
labour and ctifficulty she learned thesf 
languages, a»d lent her aid; in giving 
them form and polish. But she ktt 
never recovered the graces of her 
former beauty, nor the energies ofther 
ancient vigour." ^ ' i 

The address to the students, though 
less figumtive, and apparently lets kl 
boured thwi the foregone, is mudi 
more ^mple and impressive. 

" Sons of Harvard! you who 
cending with painful' step andpersever* 
ing toil the eminence of: science, ti 
prepare yourselves for the variows fane* 
ticms and employments of the world be* 
fore yoUr it cannot be necessary to urg# 
upon you the importance of the art 
concerning whieh' I am n>eaking. Is 
it the purpose of your niture fife 'ti 
minister in the temples of Almigfatf 
God, to be the messenger of heatrei 
upon earthy to enlighten with the Uffd^ 
of eternal truth the path of your felio^ 
mortals to brighter worlds ? Remember, 
the reason assigned for the appoifit« 
ment of Aaron to that ministry which 
you purpose to assume upon yours^t 

~1 KNOW THAT HK C AlT SPEAK WBiL5 

and in this testimcmial of omnipotence 
receive the injunction of your doty: 
Is it your intention to devote the Ja* 
hours of your maturity to the cause of 
justice; todefiend the persons, the pn)* 
pcrty, and the peac^ of your fellow ci* 
tiaens from the open assaults of vio* 
lence and the secret encroachments of 
fraud? Fill the fiwmtains of yourelo* 
quence frominexhaustiMe sources, thit 
their strums, when they shall begin ta 
flow, may them$elve& proyt inexhatis' 
tible. Is there among you a youth 
whose bosom burns with the fires of 
honoun^e ambition; who aspires 
inunortaiize his name the extefttaM 
importance of his services to his oeon* 
try; whose visions of futurity glo^ 
with the hope of pi^iding in her coufi* 
cils, of directing her affairs, of appear* 
ing to future ages in the rolls of fett«> 
as her ornament and pride? Let hi« 
catch from Hie relics of ancient 
those unresi$te4 po:w«rt which mow* 
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Ihtt liiiwi :^ -VMa lo the wiU of th^ 
tweaker, and yield the. gtudance of n 
Mtknx to the dominion of the voice*" 
« Mr. 'Ackms enters in some degree 
into the causes of the superiority of an- 
iicnt eloquence^ and assigns as a prin^ 
cipal ground the circumstance of the 
assemblies of die people^ of the select 
touncils, or of the senate in Athens and 
Rom^ being held for the . purpose of 
veal . deliberation ; whereas in modem 
Europe comipticm here in the form of 
executive influence^ there in the guise 
of party spirit, has crippled the sub- 
Kmest e&its of oratory, and the votes 
upon questions of magnitude are all 
told ' long before the questions them- 
selves are submitted to discussion. 
> The cause however Ues deeper than 
tfus, since the inferiority of modem elo* 
^ence is not ccmfined to the delibera- 
tive kindv but extends to every depart-^ 
ment of oratory. And one fact, that 
seems strongly opposed to the author's 
conclusions is, that the finest specimens 
of aixdent oratory are of the judicial 
kind ; though the Romafn courts in the 
age 4»f Cicero, the great sera of elo- 
4uencey had arrived at a high pitch of 
corruption. 'We are inclined too to 
think, that though the assemblies of 
the people were not subject to the in- 
fluence of executive cormption as unr 
derstood and practised in modem times, 
yet that the dominion of powerful lead- 
ers, as well as of gold, as often operat- 
ed im securing majorities. It is noto- 
rious^ diat the money of Philip did more 
in conquering the Greeks than the 
strength of his phalanx. And the sub- 
limest efforts of the genius of Demos- 
thenes were exerted, though without 
tatcess, in stemming the tide of cor- 
mption, and calling his countrymen 
back to those principles of courage and 
patriotism which had animated their 
fore&thers. And surely modem go- 
vernments have seldom equalled 8ie 
ancients in the violence and extent of 
party spirit. 

Nor can we agree with Mr, Adams 
in another observation, that the exer- 
cises of religion alone have in the lat- 
tef ages > furnished discourses which 
remind us that eloquence is y^ a &- 
cblty of the human mind. To what 
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discourses in the English language will 
the. orator direct us for these superior 
specimens of eloquence. To the works 
of Barrow, Tillotson or Blair? They 
exhibit strength of genius, ftxten*ive 
learning, and great command of lan- 
, guage; But are not these men hr 
. eclipsed in the requisites of oratory by 
many who have shone in the senate as 
well as at the bar; by Ch^fham, Mans- 
field, Burke, Erskine, or Curran ? 

The style oi Mr. Adams is, in gene- 
ral, perspicuous and correct; though 
throughout too measured and stately.' 
It preserves an uniform level ; seldom 
disappointmg usy though never, sur* 
prising the reader with any of those 
'fine flights of genius or peculiar hap- 
piness of expression, upon which ho 
pauses with rapture and dwells with 
transport* We noted in the perusal^ 
some phrases which might easily be 
altered fiw the better. " Many a fier-^ 
9<m-* followed by the pronoim in the 
plural is, to say the least, of doubtful 
propadety. In the paragraph we have 
quoted, ^< accc%% to mingle*^ is harsh and 
tautologous. CoiTuption here in the^ 
form of executive influence, there in 
the giHse of party spirit, has crippled, 
the sublimest eflbrts of oratory, and tho 
votes upon questions, of magnitude to 
the interest of nations are all /o/cf," Scc: 
is in a style below the dignity of the 
si^tect. 

, We take leave of the author with » 
hope and belief that his future exer- 
dons will answer the great pui|>ose of 
his professorship, and reward him with 
an ample share of gratitude and fame. 
And indeed this specimen, as well aa 
his high reputation, encoimge us to 
expect that his pkn will have all the 
aids of industry and genius, and will 
furnish a practical system of oratory 
founded on those first principles, which 
the brightest geniuses of antiquity 
have invented, and the lapse of ages 
approved. M> 

For the Port Felh. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[FcMT th,e following sketch of a man of learn- 
ing and genius, who» like Chatterton and 
freland, chose to wear a' vizor in his lite- 
rary walk, we are indebted to' tKe eem- 
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' pEerd of the' If!tmeau Hictiemnaire '■ IKsto- 
rique. In translating this article the Edi- 
tor has not servilely followed thex)rig^nal, 
hut,, in one or two, places, endeavoured to 
make his author express himself as though 
he were writing this biography in the 

^ English idiom. For a more minute detail 
of 3ie adventures of this literary charlatan, 
the curious reader is referred to Psalma- 
nazar himself, who, in a very entertaining 
mutative, now become scarce, has art- 
lessly described all his artifice.'] 

George Psalmanazar, an impostor of 
singular effrontery, was born in the 
south of France, and died in London, at 
the age of sixty-five, in the year 1763. 
He commenced his studies at a convent, 
but disgusted with monkish jargon, he 
offered himself a^ a preceptor to a lady 
whose character resembled that of the 
wife of Potifthar, This wanton dame 
finding that Psajmanazar was another 
JoMfihj turned him out of doors. He 
then wandered through divers pro- 
vinces m France, and acted the Jiart 
sometimes of a Rpman Catholic, perse- 
cuted by the Protestants, and some- 
times of an Irish Catholic, persecuted 
by his brethren. Tircdy at length, of 
this trick, his fruitful ima^nation pro- 
jected another. RecoUectiAg what he 
had read and heard of the orientals, he 
invented a new alphabet and a new lan- 
guage, and a system of ethics, religion, 
and government of a description alto- 
gether extraordinary. He tlien per- 
sonated the character of a native of 
Japan, converted to Christianity, and 
in this disguise traversed a conside- 
rable portion of Germany and the Low 
Countries. But this new project fill- 
ing, he was Mn to enlist as a comnion 
soldier in the Scottish service. The 
chaplaiii of the regiment resolving to 
share with him in the profits of impos- 
ture, undertook to make him a pro- 
selyte to episcopacy, and found the 
pliant Psalmana2ar very docile to his 
instructions. . He employed him to 
translate into the pretended language 
of Japan the Westmmster catechism. 
The chaplain, after having represented 
to the bishop of London that the narra- 
tive of this mock Japanese might be 
implicitly relied on, gave that preltite 
the manuscript. The credulous church- 
man deposited it in his library as a 



greatduribdityr"and^rc?w%ixl^ cheftff 
Soon after Psahnanazar composed his 
famous romance, entitled Descrifi'^ 
tion qf the hland of Foimosa.** This 
ingenious fable for some. time dividerf 
the oj^on of the teamed worM, and 
editions of it were published in various 
languages. The F^nch translation in 
duodecimo is the best. Last scene of 
all that ends this strange eventful his- 
tbry, this impostor applied himself to; 
the study of the oriental tongwes, and 
rendered himself so skilful in Hebrew,' 
that he became a member of a confer 
deracy of scholars, who published that 
learned, though sometimes - uncouth' 
and ill digested, compilation, eiui£led 
« The Umversal History^'' of whifAi th(i 
greatest portion of the anrfm/; history 
is from the pen of Psalmanazar. After 
devoting the decline of his days to re- 
tirement and study, he concluded his 
farce of life by an act of truth and sin- 
cerity. On his deathbed he left for 
publication a manuscript containing a 
round unvarnished tale of his adven- 
tures, and of those forgeries by whose 
aid he had so artfully excited the cu- 
riosity, and abused the credulity, of 
mankind. * ' 

For the Port Folio. 

MI SC ELL ANY. 

[In Aikin's Geographical Delineations there 
occurs 80 just and so elegant a sketch of 
the French national character, that we are 
convinced our giving it - a place in the 
Port Folio will be as agreeable to the pub- 
lic as to the editor. The opinion express- 
ed at the close of the article, we should 
have hardly expected from l)r. Aikin, 
whose politics are by no means so pure 
and correct as his style: But all-imp6ri- 
Ous Truth will sometimes vanquish the 
most obstinate prejudice. So far are the 
French from being peculiarly capable of 
the blessings of a free constitution, that 
we may go farther, and say, that no natioa 

' is capable of being happy, no not for an 
hour, under any such constitutions as we 
have seen firom the hands of repuWicaft 
mountebanks.] 

" A' country ' so well adapted to the 
residence of man> has from early times' 
possessed a large popidadon, and 
inured to all the forma and instititfk^s 
of civil life. The French pec^leare 
chiefly a cc^pmind erf Coltljt andGor 
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thk stock'; but the loh^ continiiahce of 
the Roman dominion in Gaul must have 
given a strong Italian infusion, since it 
was able to introduce a language with a 
Latin basis. But, whatever were the 
diversities of origin, the natives of 
France have amalgamated into a mass 
possessing a national character, as dis- 
tinct and clearly marked as that of any 
numerous community in the civilized 
parts of.the globe. The essence of 
this character is an exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits, producing excess of mobi- 
lity and a perpetual restless activity. 
They are quick, ingenious, inventive, 
fertile in expedients, buoyant against 
difficulty ' or adversity ; but mutable, 
trifling, confident, vain, credulous, and 
incapable of moderation. With much 
that readers them amiable in society, 
as readiness to oblige, delicate atten- 
tions, kii^ sympathy and lively sensi- 
bility, they are often of insecure com- 
merce, from laxity of principle, un- 
meaning . professions, jealous irritabi- 
lity, and a strong propensity to intrigue. 
Their feelings of every kmd verge to 
exceSjS; and there ii nothing, either 
good or bad, of which they are not ca- 
pable, under the influence of their im- 
petuous ardour. No cabinet has ex- 
cited so much disturbance among the 
neighbouring states, from ambition and 
the spirit of intermeddling, as that of 
France; and we have seen that no 
change of political system at home has 
n^ade an alteration in their foreign po- 
lity. .The French, beyond all people, 
are the creatures of society ; by it their 
manners and sentiments are fashioned, 
and in it are centered their chief plea- 
sures and gratifications. They would 
excel all nations in the art of conversa- 
tion, were not the desire of shining too 
universal. The love of glory operates 
upon them with extraordinary force, 
apd stimulates them to great exertions ; 
but it is oftqn attended with empty os- 
tentation and gasconade. 
. ^ Although a passion for novelty is apt 
talead them. into a multiplicity and ra- 
pid change of pursuits, yet they are ca- 
pable of long and steady application, 
when deeply interested m an object ; 
and in every department of science and 
att thjsy hm^ attati^ ft high, degree of 
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perfection. Even . the matiiematical 
sciences have been cultivated by them 
with a success not inferior to that of 
any other nation. Their writers have 
rendered their language familiar to the 
lovers of literature throughout' Europe, 
and in the value of their productions* 
they have no equals amon^ the mo- 
dems, with the sole exception of the 
English. Th^ir taste in letters is, upon 
the whole, purer than in the fine arts, 
in which they are generally marked by 
superabundance of ornament and aa 
affected manner. In some of the infe- 
rior arts, indeed, they are unrivalled* 
They supply dancers and cooks to all 
Europe, and are the supreme arbiters 
of fashion in dress. 

" The French, naturally inquisitive^ 
and prane to discussion, had proceeded 
far in emancipating their minds from 
the shackles of an arbitrary system of 
government and religion, before any 
correspondent change had taken place 
in their public institutions : at the same 
time, refined luxury .and general dissi- 
pation had relaxed the bands of mora- 
lity and accumulated abuse aiid disor- 
der in every departmental Financial 
difficulties brought on a necessity for 
reform ; and when the idea of change 
was once admitted, it was not in the 
national character to proceed in it 
with caution and moderation. Violent 
stmggles between old and new princi- 
pies terminated in a revolution, in 
which monarchy, established religion^ 
and every institution sanctioned by age 
and veneration went to wreck. The 
events of this dreadfiil period displayed 
prodigious energy in the nation, but 
accompanied by a ferocity and disre- 
gard of justice and humanity, which in- 
volved the cause of reform and its sup- 
porters in indelible disgrace. A host 
of .foreign foes united to suppress the 
dangerous flame, or to make advantage 
of the confusion; but the vigour of the 
new. republic not only resisted all as- 
saults, but carried its conquering arms 
into the surrounding countries, and 
finally, extended the limits of France 
farther than her most ambitious mo- 
narchs had ever attempted. This suc- 
cess, however, was produced by exer- 
tions of authority, which subverted 
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every tUng firee '«r republican m the 
comdtution, «Ad prep«u?e4 the way for 
a iiulitary despotism. The most suc- 
cassful of the generils, a man of a dar- 
ing genius, aiul capacious views, seized 
the reiiis ; and £r8t under the title of 
Chief Consul exercised, without con- 
troul, the authority of the nominal re- 
public. Europe has since witnessed 
the astonishinig; spectacle of the same 
man, an obscure Corsican by birth, 
causing himself to be. declared £mpe- 
i-or, with hereditary succession in his 
own family, crowned by the Pope, re- 
cognized by all orders of the state, and 
thus founding a new dynasty, while the 
Bourbons are wandering from country 
to country as exiles. The Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. has been re-established; 
a kind of new nobility has been insti- 
tuted, arbitrary government and all the 
pageantry of a court have been re- 
stored; and it seems at present to be 
an allowed political maxim, that ^he 
French aee incapable of* the 
blessikos of a free constitu- 
TION." 

Far the Bart Folio, 
[Ib the entcuBg ept«tk, from a poet to his 
sister, the genius of the Bard and the .cha- 
rities of the Brother are nobly displayed.3 
TO MISS M 

TROM NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, NOV. IBOS. 

• In days, my Kate, wheh life was new. 
When, lull'd with innocence and you, 
I heard, in homeS beloved shade. 
The din the world at distance made ; 
When, every night my weary head 
^vak on its own unthomed bed, • • 
And, mild as eveningfs matron hour 
Looks on the faintly shutting.- flower, 
A mother saw our eyelids close. 
And blest them into pure repose ! 
Then, haply, if a week, a day, 
I linger*d from your arms away. 
How long the little absence seem'd! 
H6W bright tiie look of welcome beam'd. 
As mute you heard, wiA eager smile. 
My tales of all that passM the while ! 
Yet now, my Kate, a ^oomy sea' 
Rolls wide between that home and me; 
The moon may thrice be bom and die. 
Ere e'en your seal can reach mine eye ; 
And oh ! even then, that darling seal, 
(Upon whose print I used to £el 
The breath of home, the cordial air 
Of loved lips, still freshly there !) 
Must come, alas ! through evei*y fate 
Of time and distance, cold and kte, ^ 



When tb^ deair baad, ^Mhi^tei UAt^ SA*^ ' 
The leaf with sweetneas, may be chiU'd? ' 
But hence that gloomy tiiought ! at last, 
Bebved Kate! the waves are pasti 
I tread on eafth securely now. 
And the green cedar's HWng bough 
Breathes more refreshmeiit to my eyes 
Than could a Claude's divinest dies! 
At length I touch the happy sphere / 
To liberty and virtue dear. 
Where man looks up, and proud to d«a ' 
His rank within the. social frame. 
Sees a grand system round l&m a*olU 
Himsttttiti centre* sun and soul \ 
Far from the shocks of Europe ; far 
From every wild elliptic star 
That, shooting with a devious fire, 
Kindled bv heaven's aven^g ire, ' 
So ofl hath into chaos huri'd 
The systems of the ancient world ! . . 

The warrior here, in arms no xbom. 
Thinks of the toil, the conflict o'er. 
And gloryii^ in the rij^hts they won 
For heartii and altar, sire and son, 
Smiles on the dusky webs that hide ^ 
His sleeping sword's remember'dpridef 
While peac«, with sunny cheeks of toil, 
Walks o'er the free uniorded aoil, . 
Eflacing with her sj^ndid share 
The drops that war had spi^ikled there 1 
Thrice hi^jpy land ! where he who flies . 
From the dark ills of other dkies. 
From scorn, or warft's unnerving 'woesj* 
May shelter him in {m>ud' repose 
Hope sings jilong the yeUow*^ sand 
His welcome to a patriot land; 
At once, the mighty wood receives 
The stranger in its world of leaves. 
Which soon their barren glory yield 
To the warm- shed and cultured fiekl; - 
And he, who came, of all bereft, < • • 
To whom malignant fate hftd left 
Nor home nor niends nor country dear, 
Finds home and friends and country here! 

Such Is the picture, warmly such, * 
That long tlie speU of fancy's touch 
Hath painted to Yny sanguine eye 
Of man's new wond of Bbertyl 
Oh ! a6k me not, if truth will seal 
The reveries of fancy's zeal. 
If yet, my ch8rme<l ey^s behold 
These features of an age of gold — 
No — ^yet, alas ! no gleaming trac^ !* 
Never did youth, who loV'd a face 



* Such romantic works as " The Atw^ 
can Farmer's Letters,", and the recount m 
Kentucky, by Imlay, would saduce us intaa 
heiie^ 'that innocence, peace, ainl fretdoSH 
had deserted the rest of the world for M»- 
tha's Vineyard and the banka of the Ohio- 
The French travellers too, almost all fron? 
revolutionary motives, have contributedthcit* 
share to the diffusion of thiff flattering Bn»- 
oonc^ptioB. A visittothe4(MmtKy 
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lleooi/ wlt^ jxu>re sigret of h^urt. 

To fisd^ftii owlet eye of CTe/, 

Where iMHntinr pout'd &e sapphire's ray, 

Tbsn I Aave 4blt, Mi^aiVt ' , 

To think iht 'gtoHotts^peiSis should melt^ 

V^w^ efl, in boyhood's 'vdtehing: 

Have rap% me tO thi§ woiid*ro«s olime! 

But, Courage 1 yet, my waverings hfctrt. 
Blame not the tempi's ttteanest part,* 
Till^ hare tfac'dthe fahric o'er 
As yet, we have beheld no more 
Than just the porch to Freedoin's fane. 
And, though a sahle drop 'may sOua 
ifhe vestSlmle, tis impious sin 
To douht there's hoMness within ! 
So here I pau^-^-oiid now, my KJite, 
To you j(t^ose simi^est ringlct'a fate 
Can claim more interest in my soul 
Than all the powers from pole to pole) 
One word at parting ; in the tone 
Most sweet to you, and most my oWn. 



erer, q^xdie sufficient to correct creA the inosi 
•Bthiisiastic prepossession^ 

In the ferment which the French revolu- 
tion excited amoiig the democrats of Ame- 
rica, lurd the licentious sympathy with which 
they shared in the wildest exceases of jaco- 
binism, we nunr find ofie source of that vul- 
jrarity of nee, that hostili^ to all the g^ces 
of life, which distinguiihes the present de- 
in*gopie8 of the United States, and has be- 
coihe mdeed too generally the chalwjteristic 
of their countrymen. But there is another 
€ttU86 the <»ri*uption of ^)rivat» morak> 
^^hr eneouraged as it is hy thfi govern- 
ment, and identified with the l^teresU of the 
coanmunity, seems to threaten the decay of 
an honest principle in America. 1 allude to 
those fraudulent violations of neutrality, to 
which tiiey aYe indebted for the most lucra- 
ti*reptttof '^ir commerce, and by which 
tliey have as long infrmged and counteracted 
the Maritime rights and advantages of Great 
Britain. This unwarrantable trade is ne- 
cessarily abetted by such a system of collu- 
sion, imposture, and perjury, as cannot fail 
to spread rapid contamination around it. 

'* Norfolk, it must be owned, is an unfk- 
vourable 8|)ecimen of America. The oha- 
racteristics of Virginia, in general, are not 
such as can deliglit either the politieian or 
the mofaHst, and at Norfolk they are exhl- 
iMted in their least attractive form. At the 
tine when we arrived, the yellow-fever had 
iM>t vet disappeared, and every odour that 
•■■•ded us in the- streets very strongly ac- 
counted for its visitation. It . is in truth a 
Most disagreeable place, and the best the 
jounitiist 'pr geographer can tay of it is, tiiat 
it abmmds in dogs, in negroes, and in demo- 
crats. . Fof fiirther particulwrs see Weld and 
Umcturt* . 



Ilie Bttpple notes I «^ ytB^ftve.f . 

Though ru^e^ my love, woi^d sUll be 

If you but knew the t>ance >f thou^iU: 

In which my mind their mtinnufrs ciupi^, 

Twaa one m ^oSe ehchanlfaig dt^ams, 

ThKt h&B mt dftf when mutic tetms 

T6 pour ^ soul m sound a]oi^;>. 

And turn its every si^ to song ! 

1 thought of home» the accordmg lays 

Respi^d the brekth of happier £iy8 ; 

Warndy in every rising note 

I feh a s^efet reMetnbtance fioAt, 

T91, led by nulflic's ftsry chmrt, 

1 wander'd back to home ft|fiun! 

Oh ! love the song, and let it ad 

Live on your lip, in warUb sofl! 

Say thkt it tfells you, Bimply >VtIl, 

All I have bid its murmurs teM, 

Of memory's |^ow, of dt«aaiB that dted .i 

The ttng« of joy, when |oy is fted* 

And all the heart's illusive hoard 

Of love renew'd and friends restopd ! 

Now, sweet, a^eul — ^this artless afr. 

And a ffew rhymes, in transcript fair. 

Are all the gms I yet ^an hoekt 

To send you froto Columbia's coast ; 

But, when the sun« with warm^ smfle^ 

Shidl light me to my destin'd isle,^ 

You shall have many a cowslip-bell 

Where Ariel slept, and many a shell. 

In which the gentle spirit drew. 

Tnm hon^y-flowers Uie mornhtgdew!* 



For the Pert Folio. 

It is a$ true as it is vAte\ that exjah- 
ples dtraw us while pt^epts only lead) 
but mlas, how few are there in this er ptr*- 
haps in any country, in whom a jroung 
person can at oDce find ah enample 4h 
t*egard to inanners, moMs, and cultiya*- 
tion of mind. HoW few are there who 
may be looked up to as models in vt* 
spect to good breetfing, which is littfe 
less than a cardinsd virtue, and, when 
emanating from the hearty fully medts 
this title, being at all events the best 
Mid most innbcent semblance of virtue. 

' The basis of ^joot breeding is, that 
our own immediate gratification is to 
be secondary to that of those around us. 
Now wh^ in any society this principle 
is universally adhered to, no one is a 
loser, eaclv gives and receiver in turh, 
while conscious supeiiority eletatea^e 
whole, and renders each appai^nt sacri- 



I A trifling attempt at musical composi- 
tion aeeomj^anied this epistle^ 
\ Bemuda., 

U 
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fice igih in^eni^l gritification. It is in 
such a society only, that we can ever 
at|Mft even a temporary realization of 
those beautiful but imaginary pictures 
of a goklen age> when each individual, 
regardless of his own good, only sought 
that of others, for, in lieu of the fancied 
benefits of an unnatural and improbable 
abandonment of self-love, by a tempo- 
rary change in its direction within a 
limited, but to a sufficient, extent, we 
produce or enjoy results equally pro- 
ductive of happiness. If such be the 
effects of good breeding, who would not 
stiive to attain it, but unfortunately, in 
©rder to do this, we must have the rare 
advantiige of frequenting a society of 
well-bred people, for there is ho other 
accomplishment in which it is so diffi- 
cult for a man to excel his associates. 
It is to the rapid and short-lived exer- 
tions of individuals that nations owe 
their improvements in science and the 
arts; but, for their improvement in 
manners they are indebted to the pro- 
gressive refinement of societies en 
masse. It is not by the degree of their 
virtue, talents , and learning, that we 
discover the extraction of men, for in 
these, by the dint of superior talents, 
they olbn excel the society wherein 
they have been educat^d^ It is our 
manners which declare our associates ; 
whose co-operation is, in this respect, 
necessary to our improvement. With 
ill-bred companies to preserve our own 
|^ood-breedin|;, even when confirmed 
by_ long habit, is almost impossible ; 
jauch less can we, while thwarted by 
those around us, adhere to rules of con- 
duct supported only by precept. Ne- 
ver to interrupt and yet constantly to 
be interrupted, never to contradict and 
yet sustain repeated coiitradic^on, al- 
ways to yield the best place and never 
to have any but the worst left for us, to 
be wiUi those who will keep all they 
have and take all we give, and yet ac- 
quire tb^ habits of good breeding, would 
be ^ more than hjiniun natuie. From 
^uch society as this, such an age of 
iron, let me fly to that of the first de- 
scription, let me enchain my fancy to 
an attractive model, and bend my juve- 
nile habits to a perfect and unalterable 
accordance. ; 



rr FOLIO. 

' Fm the P9rt FoUo^ 
MR. MOORE's sketch OF TIIE IHH- 
RIAL CITY. 
" Te be under the necessity of goinp 
through a deep wood for one pr two m3ef> 
perhaps, in order to «ee a next door, miigb? 
> hour, and lA the same city, is a curious^ ^ 
I beheve a novel circumstance." , 

JVelcPt Travels, Letter ir. 

The Federal Chy, if it must be 
called a city, has not been much en- 
creased since Mr. Weld visited it 
Most of the public buildings, whic^ 
were then in some degi^e of forwardf< 
ness, have been since utterly suspended 
The Hotel is already a ruin ; a great 
part of its roof has fallen, and the ixkjiiis 
are left to be occupied gratuitously by 
the miserable Scotch and Irish emigranti. 
The President's House, a very noble 
structure, is by no means suited to d)e 
philosophical humility of its present 
possessor, who inhabits but a comer of 
the mansion himself, and abandons the 
rest to a state of uncleanly desolation^ 
which those who are not fihilosofihert 
cannot look at without regret. Thi 
grand edifice is encircled by a very 
rude fialej through which a common na- 
tic stile introduces the visitors of tic 
first man in America. With respect 
to all that is within the house, I shall 
imitate the prudent forbearance of He- 
rodotus and say, <r« it tr etmfftnn* 

The private buildings exhibit the 
same characteristic display of arrogant 
speculation and premature ruin, and the 
^ few i-anges of houses, which were be- 
gun some years ago, have remained ao 
long waste and unfinished that they are 
now for the most part dilapidated. 

For the Port Folio, 
Mr. Oldschool, > 

If you think the following scrap pas- | 
sable, please to give it a place in your 
paper. A. j 

Miserae fortonx solatium perenne, *; 
Cum vapor cxnileus, ex iiitida tuba, tabaci 
Acrre in alto ascendit gyrantibus undis I 
£t sic circumfusa, sic dissipat fUifaamOT- I 
daces. 

TRANSLATION. 

I seize the snowy tube when fortune lowen, 
And own Tobacco^B tranquillizing powcw "i 
The azure fumes in circling eddies plajf 
And with the cloud my cares disaolveAW^- 
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the JR9rt,Fqlio, 
OBITUARY. 

DIED, in this city, on Tuesday, the 
|lth of August) in the 42d year of his 
agi^ Jacob DRAYrroN^ Esq. of Charles- 
tofty 8. C. He came hither for the re- 
eovery of Ms keakh, but the disease 
vhh which he had* long struggled took 
a Ut^l turn, and he expired a few days 
aftei^'he arrived in this city. 
. t)f thi» accomf^shed gentleman it 
ijA^y be said, that his manners were as 
|i9d and amiable as his knowledge was 
liberal and extensive.— The great pur- 
nose of his irreproachable life was to 
nilfil every duty, with zeal, with Justice, 
aiid with propriety, exercising mvaria- 
Uy the utmost devotion and the most 
considerate kindness to his immediate 
relatives, and to otiiers, benevolence, 
charity and good will,, without bounds 
and without display. 

It devolved upon one tender and af- 
fectionate branch of his family, to watch 
bver the. last hours of a brother's life, 
with anxious care and solicitude: to 
llim she was devoted, by every tie of 
kindred, affection, and mutual confi- 
dence. She will never cease to deplore 
Ms loss; with hers will be united the 
iaihentation of every relaticm and friend 
— and of his numerous dependents, who 
wiH long feel the solemn chasm his too 
eariy dea^ has occasioned. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
- ^« Tam "chari capitis 

For the Port Folio, 
LEVITY. 
Some ingenious correspondent, who 
has done us the honour to peruse the 
humourous lines of Repton on a clog^ 
published in page 303 of our last vo- 
lume, has sent us a continuation. We 
have omitted some stanzas, because 
.they were not quite finished, and be- 
cause they were written in so cramp a 
hand that we. found it impossible to dfe- 
.<iypher them. 

I hay^ look'4 at the ballad by Repton, 
.^ztuuisting^ the rhymes upon og, 
But yet, methinks he has skipt one. 
Which might be resounded with clog, 
ttow strange that one, mounted on Pegasus, 
Would not be after thinking of jog. 
Which means slowly moving a leg of his, 
kaa^no connection with clog. 
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Though Helicon pours us Uaad liquor. 
Yet not quite so mellow a» grog, 
Which make the conception quicker. 
And has no connection with clog. 
So that I excuse the omission ; 
But why not a little egg-nog?* 
Which puts one in a sleepy condition. 
And has some relation to clog. 
A relief from vexation and trouble. 
Your poets will oft take a cog^ 
Though sometimes it makes things seem 

double. 
And is to Perception a clog. 
Not so with a man, though he guzzles 
Of Helicon's streams like a hog. 
To find a rh3rme more n^w me puzzles. 
And so I will ei>d with a clog. 

THE STAGE. 
Attached as we are to the nobler ef- 
forts of the dramatic art, it is with est- 
treme regret that we learn the approach- 
ing departure, for her native countr]{^ 
of Mrs. Whitlock, the sister of Mrs. 
SiDDONs, and the ample sharer of the 
theatric genius of the Kembles. It does 
but little honour to the taste and patron^ 
age of the United States, that an actress 
<)f her extraordinary talents should find 
no inducement capable of detaining her 
in this part of the world. We are not 
so affluent in genius like hers, as to be 
justified in neglecting what is within 
our reach. In England, she will no 



* The £ditor cannot refi-ain from a smile, 
when he casts his eye upon this enchanting 
word, whkh it is presusied is a legitimate 
expression in- the American vocabularjr. 
This harmonious compc^nd, which is vei^ 
familiar in the mouths of those people who 
are commonly and cbntemptuoU«ly desig- 
nated by the description of Yankees, means, 
a ** gruel thick and dab^^ composed of ife^- 
England rum, a very little water, brown su- 
and the yolks of eggs, the whole form- 
mg a sort of mud or slime, of so stupiQrihg 
and soporiferous a quality that 
Not poppy, nor mandragora. 
Nor ,all the drowsy syrups in the world 
can emulate its narcotic power. While we 
were in tlie lap of our Alma Mater this clot- 
steal beverage, the very reverse of the liquid 
ruby of the Burgundian vine, was in great 
request among 3ie gentle students of Har- 
vard College, for the threefold^ purpose of 
killing time, driving away chfigrin, and dissi- 
pating the fog from their learned brows. 

' t Vide Vellum in Jddissn's Drummer, or 
Mounted Mouse. 
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doubil Tetnm la « public delighted to 
see her oiK« more in its theatreft* and 
only disideased that she could ever 
hare fbrsakeu thdsei by whom she was 
so warmly admired xa»d liberally re- 
warded buly Srom America, she car* 
hes with her a fund of pfsofes^onal ex- 
cellence, of w^hoch the loss can nc^ be 
easily supplied. The versatifity of her 
powers, combined ^ith her extj^rdi- 
nary and uniform mttk% render her an 
mvaluable performer. That she equals 
her sister, in the more majestic 
of tragedy, is what we by no means 
assert ; but, not to eq«£d Mrs. Si]H>a)iS 
in this department, is but little dis- 
grace. To l>e second* to her who is 
lirithout ^ rival, is to occupy no mid- 
dling station. But Mrs. Whitlock is 
not devoted to tragedy alonft ; in come- 
dy she delights us with all that is ele» 
gaot gr agreeable. Neither the graces 
nor the virtues of private life are di- 
rect claims, it is true, to that favour 
which is expected only on the score of 
talent ; but, combined with this, they 
justly and strongly increase our predi- 
lection ; ^ind in these respects Mrs. 
Whitloqk enjoys eminent and ho- 
nourable dEy^llnction. We still indulge 
a hc^e tbat tliis ornament of the stage 
may be prevailed upon to remain with 
us ; and, while our first wish is to se- 
cure her for oiir country, our second ii 
to see her qn the boards of Philadel- 

Variety is chanmng, 
Cmskmcy fi not fbr me ; - 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

I was going, %&yB Mos». Furetiere, 

alo9^ the street of y. when there 

was a prodigious concourse of carts and 
coaches, so that they cottkt not pass 
one another. Not being able to im>- 
c^ed, I stood under a gateway, and saw 
a priest in a dangerous situation, be- 
tween the pole of a carriage and the. 
wheels of a cart. He called out vehe- 
mently to the coachman and carter not 
to move forward or they would kill a 
priest. An artizan, who ivas near him, 
md in the like dan^r observed, Here 
is a priest, who makes as much noiae 



as I oii|^ht to do, who ha<v6 a "wifo JAiA 
four chiMrtn. ^ V^hsHt do you say re^ 
plied tiie indig^nnt ptieat^ < why I Mve 
More chydcen than you.' 

The cdelwated Ch^ks^ Yorkei. 
mm oot kns d«»tinguishe4 a^iic^ 
(^e»poparies> for bin ^oq m i mtmm 
with Polite lj^rature> than for hii 
skill in Juri^rudencA, is ^ un<toubted 
iga^)/sff o( ^ foUowing ^tt»s^ 

Tb-a La(fyi %H$ka prptent qJ Pop^4 morl^ 7 
The lo3fci*oft, to pteastf some fUHMess daHM^ 
With lei^cpr presents feeds the d^fing ftsnsi 
Thon. *dds. a v«ir«s, of slig^ied lows «qbi^ 
plains, 

WhUe she the gplver and the gift disdains. 
These strains no idle suit to mee commend. 
Or whom g^y loves with chaste dipsiM 
i^iteflid y 

Norfiuioted«xc^leiicei ii6r amorous care, 

I^mil^ to r^hr p9ai«e, or iUs wiD^ fi)a4 
despair; 

KnoHi^ if the fair volume find 

Thee the great Poet's lay shalT best ex- 
press ; ' - - 

Thy 1»eaiite9u» image thou i»ay*8t 
gsnl* 

Wl^ch sticikes. with modest siw^ th» jfieaoer 

bard;, ; 
Sure ha4 he Tivln^ view*d/thy tender youth: 
The blush of honour and tiie gitnce fn 

truth, 

Ne'^r Belinda's chadM: his verve had 

fi^w*d. 

But fh>ra thy fbrnv the lov'd idaa flowMf 
His wanton satire ne'er the sex had sc^n^'d^ 
For thee, by virtue and the muse adome^ 

Segrais used to say that the title of 
Academician was the blue ribbon of 
men of letters. Observing the little 
attention whicli the ago paid tp poets, 
he used to say that the times were Ijft- 
come prosaic. 

Paulus Manutius, the famous 
tian printer, was fiiAer of the younger 
Aldus, and the son of the elder. The 
Cicero of Aldus is a very beautiful 
work. Over his study ddor was tl^ 
inscription. Quisquises>regat tie Aldus 
Manutius, ut si q«id est, ^iiod fSki im* 
lis, perpaucis aga8> dieinde idms ; lusi 
tanquam Herci^s, defbsso Athmti Tt-- 
neris suppositurus humeros : semper 
enim erit quod tu. a«is et quotqwpt mic 
attulerint pedes. Stranger, wlw^ver 
thou art, it is th^e request of Aldus 
Manutiusi^ if you have any busiM^ 
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tttthltef tiMi yoq vflSA annovtoct it* 
MbiMfiy as^poBsble? and th« retire; 
wieSB, lite aAotber Hepcukt^ you are 
cMie to i^lieTe for a while th* wesry 
Atlas of Im wMf^tt for endless toil 
awidts you here ; and sulicient to em- 
jrfoy. ei?ery party^ however ttumerous, 
thm may choose to enter in» 

The lowing poem is another proof 
that Mr. Moore has a vein for serious 
poetryy 'ttid that in the penaive hour he 
oaii exekim, Hence, vain deluding 



^ k. is th€ opinion of St Austin upon 
Genesis, and I believe of nearly all the Fa- 
thers, tha,t birds, lilje fish, \rere originally 
produced from the waters ; in defence of 
'^tAadti idea Itiey have coSected every fanci* 
fy:circu]Bstance,Jwhicli can tend to prove a 
kindred simil^tiide betv^eea them ; avfyyvmr 
«r«if vrrofAivoif itfof T«t vnJM-e*. With tlii s thought 
i^L our minds, when we first see the Flying- 
Pisby we could almost fancy that we are 
present at the moment of creation, and wit- 
Ae tethjof the first bird from the 
•artwnes- 



liUixBdlt ^ G. vmak oi koMOn to 

Queen: Ann of Austria^ was. banished 
from that Princess'€ presence, for ber 
ing accused of an intngue with a young 
lord the court. The consequence 
of that amouf was tragicak The met 
dicine she used to procure mi abortion 
proved mortal. On this adventure, 
Mon^. Henault n^i^de these Verses : 

"l'avorton. 
Toi, qui i»eill» availf qUe de ns^tre^ - 
AaseittUaf e confus du n^awt et de I'^tre, ^ t 
Triste avorton, informe enfant^ 
Rebut du. n4a»t de I'dtre. 
Toi, que TAmour fait par un crime, 
£t que ri^onneur d^fait par un crime k ion 
tour, . ' - 

Funeste ouvrae'e de Pamour, . * 

De rhonneur nmeste victirae : . 
Laisse . moi caliper .mon ennui, , 
Et du fond du n^ant o& tu rentres aujour- 
• d'hui, 

Ne trouble point ITiorreur dont ma ftaite eat 
punie, 

Deux tyrans opposes ont d^id^s ton soi^t, 
L'Amour, malgr^ PHonneur, fait don- 

ncpk-vie, ^ ; 

L*Honneur, malgr€ 1* Amour, fa ftiit? donner 

la raort. 

THE ABORTION. 

Beings tquundcal,. who6«,b|<eath 
Waa #c^ely heard ; for hasty Death 
Claim'd thee too soon; mysterioua creature. 
Bereft of luunan shape and feature! 
OflTspring of Love, devoid of Shame, 
Victim to Honour's guilty claim ; . . 
Sunk into nothing wbtmce you rose^ 
$ro more my blushing faults expose^ , 
Cease, cease, of crimes the fatal strife, 
That «au8^d thy death, or gave thee life v 
Cease to remind me, gl<JDmy sprite. 
Love bade thee liv6 in Honour's spite ; , 
And Honour to that Love a foe. 
Has sent thee to the shades ^low, 

These lines appear to us only an ex- 
pansion of the thought contained in 
that heau^M epigvam i&aefted in a 
former number of the Pwt FoKo, 

'Twas love that conquer'd shame, &c. . 

Though Segrais was an academicia|i> 
and lived always about the court, he 
never ^vested himself of his provin- 
cial diakct (Caen) ; which circumst^e 
occaaicmed a kdy to say to a gentiemon 
who was going to travel with Segrak 
into Normandy, that he would have BSk 
excellent guide ki his journey, as Se« 
graifrperfectly understood the language 
of the natives. 



TO THE FLYING-FISH.* 

When 1 Imve seen thy saowy wing 
0?ef thf blue wave at evefning spring. 
And give those scales, of silver white. 
So gsuy to the eye of loLgkt, 
Aa if thy feane were form'd to rise^ 
Aad Kve amid the glorious skiee; 
Oh ! it has made me proudly feel. 
Mow. like thy wing^s impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world's ignoble breast, 
9^ take»<the -p^ume that God has giveA, 
And rises into light and heaven \ 
But when I see that wing, so bright^ 
Grow languid with a moment*s flight, 
Arttempt the paths of air, in vain. 
And sink into the waves ag^ain ; 
Alaa ! the flatbering pride is o'er; 
JLi^ th^) awhils, the soul may soari 
Biit erring man must blush to thidc, 
£.ike thee» agai% the soul may sink ! 

Oh Virtue! when thy clime I seek. 
Let not my spirit's fiight be weak : 
Let me not, like this feeble thing. 
With brine still dropping fk>m its wing. 
Just aparkle it^ the solar glow, - 
And plunge again to depths below ; 
But, when I kave the grosser throng 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long. 
Let me, in that aspiring day. 
Cast every lingering stain away. 
And, panting for thy purer air, 
up at once and fix me there ! 
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rMOM tBE NE'mBVMrPOM^ nR4LS>» 
ON MY EARLY GREY HAIRI. 

liife's current now ebbs in the course of 
each vein. 

And. my high imYse of youth is impaired ; 
The gout, through my nenre,in the warnings 
of-p^n. 

Tells, that pleasure's fiiU bowl should be 
8par*d 

Though seasoned by labour, by hardships 
inur'd • 

To sustain the rude blasts of each clime, 
My grey corling locks to the grare have 
insur'd 

. The short voyage on the ocean of Time. 
In vision successive, gay Fancy still flies. 

Still, her cloud- woven fabrick endears ; 
But reason, awaken'd, more feelingly cries, 

" Thou hast reap'd the full harvest of 
yeirs." 

For the stars at my birth seeoi'd ill-fated 
and bleak. 

And led me throu|^h life's mazy bowers. 
Whim, no admoniti<ms could forward, oir 
check, ' 

Or point out the thorns from the flowers. 
And oft \^n Misfortune has cross'd my 
lorn way 

Have I solac'd my cares in the bowl ; 
Yet Honour, .while Passion held madly the 
sway," 

Kept the watch in my tumult-toss'd soul. 
Seduction ne'er lobsen'd my heart's honest 
• splice. 

As the wild waves of Passion would roll ; 
My barque, often lurch'd on the sand-banks 
of vice, 

Agaip righted, and wore off the thoal. 
And now, when my day-spring, my bloi- 
soms are o'er. 
And my hairs like a hoar-frost in June— 
I fe^l no regret, for my barque hears the 
• shore. 

Where, my- hea^ shall regain fresher 
bloom. 

Then wave, ye grey signals^ adown my 
young head; 
Your warnings in mercy are given — 
To catch, ere the skies of blest summer 
have fled. 
The pure, lasting breezes of heaven. 

Marinero. 

^Hqw .many cuckolds do you think 
theye are in this street,' says an artizan 
to^his neighbour, ' without counting^ 
you?' — Without counting me !' says 
his friend angiily, < I admire your im- 
pudence.' < Well,', replied the artizan, 
* how many do you reckon, including 
yourself?' . . . .: 



' Tb% foUowing pcHnted'ep^jtiiti » 
from itm. Quebec Mercury. ' But we 
presume, both fro.m.the coldness of the 
climate and the chastity ot the ladies, 
it exhibits more wit than truth. 
'Mr. Cary, 
If you think the following imitation of i 
French epigram (I lately met .with) descrv. 
ing a place in your paper, insert it andob- 
lige your humbler servt j(.. B. 

Quebec, April 12. . • . \ 

A grave Canadian ^est to all hts lyind, 
Publish'd of late this saDcttfied conmnd; 
" That none should read " VEtprif* and 

La PucelU;' , 
Books by ro/fa/rc— that minister of h^l" 
To bum these books, so fatal to the church. 
His zealous servants thro', the prowm 
, search; 

Till one assur'd him (with a setiaus,foce) 
That he in vain had rummag'd every pUc&; 
" Rest, Rev'rend sire, (he cries) fiwallis 
well, 

Qiiebec has no £tprit^' axid fevj M- 
letr . ' , 

A lady once complained to Segrais 
of the evil influence of her natal star, 
which had occasioned her to commit 
such and such an action against her 
will. * Madam,' replied Segrais, awak? 
ing from a reverie, * do you pretend to 
have a star to yourself? Astronomers 
tell me that there are not above twtntf 
thousand in all, so you see that everjr 
body cannot have a star to himself^ 
This Segrais uttered with such grantf 
of manner, that the fiair astrologist v/U 
ashamed of her philosophy. - 

The visionary pursuit of the philJi- 
sopher's stone is well described by ^f 
Bailli. Alchemia est casta meretrix, 
omnes invitat, neminem admittit: ejt 
sine arte.ars cujus principium <st 
scire, medium mentiri, finis mcndicare- 
The study of alchymy may be com- 
pared to a coquet. She' smiles ihvirtr 
tion on every one, and grants her 
vours to no one. It is an art wfi^ioJ^J 
rules, whose beginning is the sem- 
blance of knowledge, whose middtefc 
falshood, and whose end is beggary. 

M. Balzac, speaking of the^ ffele 
of TertuUian, said that it resiej^We^ 
ebony, the darkness. of which; 
the eye witli dazzling splendour. 
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1 Jbr the Port Folio. 

RURAI* HAPPINESS. 
Parent of cv*ry bliss ! support of man ! 
yfkoy wWlst thy. cares seem whj^y bent on 
earth, 

To hiffhcst; prospe<^ts, can jexalt the soul, ^ 
And nt it fbr sublimest joys in heav'n : 
Theme of true sages, Ag^culture, bail ! 
Thee first, thee last, niy eager muse shall 
sing. 

Aiid see, viiere, bursting through 'the 
gloom of night. 
The fokr.rays with steady steps advance. 
HaribV their approach the feather'd choirs 
anoouiice 

In sweetest notes. The varied melody 
Herds, floeks increase : the gallant horse 
erects 

His Maiie, aodneighiii^, greets th' approach- 
ing sun ; . 
With eager hoof he paws the verdant field. 
Demands the harness, and prepares to act 
His part, on earth's expanded theatre. 
Farmer, awake !' amid the joyous scene 
Art&ou alone /in sleep^s embraces lock'd? 
Start from the bed of ease ; no show'r im- 
, , penda 

To mar thy toil: each harsher, wind is 
hush'd ; 

Blue is hekv'n's canopy, and from the south 
Spring sends her breezes forth to cheer thy 
breast. 

Strengthen thy hands, and animate thy toil. 
SwUllet the plough divide the glebe, aixd 

taime 

The genius of the soil. . On thee depends 
A family's support. Thy partner, (she 
la beai^'s bloom who made that beauty 
. shine. 

With thee in cares united as in bliss,) 
Stands smiling at the door; aroupd her 
throng 

Her ruddy offspring ; one she holds aloft ; 
To thee directs his eyes, and bids his tongue 
hi half-fbrm'd accents liap his father's name. 
The'hoBor'd plough now resta; earth ha3 
receiv'd 

The expected harvest; o'er the fai;thfiii soil 
The harrow, trayeis, and confirms thy hopes. 
Farmer '. • incessant toil awaits thee still. 
For, as the tender blade rears its weak head, 
Intru^ng weeds may mock thy toil. The 
hoe 

Kow ^ly with steady skill ; each noxious 
- - herb 

Repaovirig, let the gifts of Ceres bloom 
Unmjur'd, unimpeded. O'er thy lands 
Thus shall the waving harvest flourish thick, 
Witiiout obstruction ; and the ripen'd ears 
Teeming with happy juices, spread- and 



Luxuriant. Quickly summer's glowing rays 
A yellow mantle o'er thf fields sbaU 9|>readi» 
And Autumn with his sidde'stajid. prepar'd 
To crown thy labours, and Uiy gamers ml. 

From thee, O fiu^mer ! now Virgijiia claims 
Ease, p»lenty, wealUi ;— from thee each ar- 
tist hopes 

Life's comforts ; oft his tender offspring 
views 

With rapture, whiUt he blesses thy firm toil. 
Which cheers his labours with ^e cheap 
repast* 

And, whilst he wields the:aze, the shuttib 
throws 

With dexfrous art, or lifts the pond'roas 
sledge. 

From thee security anticipates ; 
Proclaims the blessings Agricullore yields. 
Labour's, fim basis, iqdustn^s bright croiml 
Farmer ! how various are thy cares! — the 
plough, 

The harrow and the sickle, claim a part, 
And but apart of thy extended toil. 
The vegetable kingdom owns thy sway. 
By thee the orchard blooms ;»-it8 loaded 
boughs 

Blush redolent; through ether scatfring 
. wide 

Svieetest perfumes. Oft as the citizen, . 
Invelop'd long in the town's murky fog,. 
And breathing air corrupted, sallies forth 
To view the beauties of the hill and dale. 
The vocal forest, and the teeming glebe — 
Unusual transports on his senses rush. 
Trade's anxious cares he, for a while, de- 
tests. 

Beholds wiUi genuine joy the glowing scene. 
And, tho' his mind to art alone ha.th bow'd. 
Insensibly to nature homage pays, 
Improv'd by Induatr/s directing hand. 
See ! how he quans the apple's foaming 

juice, ' , 
Or drains the bowl, with home-brew'd ale 

replete ! 

Around the stranger flock the infant tribe ; 
And, whilst the glitt'ring buckle charms 

their sight. 
The shining vest, and gold-encircled hat — 
With equal wonder he beholds their cheeks 
Glowing in all the luxury of health. 
And oft reflects how vain are Aw pursuits. 
Who, bent on wealth alone, disdains tilie 

fields. 

Source- of each joy} in cities lives immur*<i. 
Devotes to sor<£d pelf each hour, and builds 
On trade's false quicksands, hope's iIhlsi^'e 

tow'rs ! — 
But soon to avarice his raptures yield ; 
Returning, commerce he obeys again ; 
Forgets the farmer's bliss, his golden heaps 
Ideal, counts ; to the deceitful tide 
Of speculation all his blessings trusts; 
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Nor fickle fortune dreacU ; tiU ef*ry hopft 
If swallow'd in the gulf of bankn^itcyl 
Since such thy woes, 'O traded by slow 
^iefreet 

titt wm rdHre from thy deceitiiil padis. 
Okice, (wheir I Icnew thee ti0t) the nral 



1 pris'd, hi wtic ipoitSy and labours, blest. 

Yc fieldsy in nature's greenest mantle dad ( 
Ye forests, gently bending with the breeze ; 
Ye {Mnrling stmims that lull'd me to repose ; 
Ye birds, who wak'd me, joyous as the 
mom ; 

Ye herds, ye^iocks, my resolution hear ! 
Ijet industry's firm hands those chords untie 
HPfel^ hM. me like a slate to drudging 
trade; — 

Jhm. shall I rusfi to Imil the rural scene, 
To turn the toil, to reap the g^fts o^ earth. 
Nature to follow, through her flow^patibs. 
And speculation's labyrinths detest, 
-Which, whilst they promise blto», conduct 
t io.woe! ...... 

W. P, 

EPIGRAMS. 

Bti Upnm* bequeathing hU Gown to the, ViT' 
gin Mary. 

renown* 

Unto the Virgin Mary left his gown; 
And was not this false Latin so to join 
VfiXhfenude gender the ea%e masculine. 

RESIONATIOK. 

Klchard o* th* g^een, grown old and very 
poor. 

Tor Sunday's change liad but the shirt he 
wore ; 

Wakes, fairs, or markets, or whatever came. 
He wore his linen, tum'd, but still the 
same: 

Whene'er 'twas wash'd, or when a bleach- 
ing spread, 

He strippki liimstK.and lay ^e while in 
bed, ' " 

At last, as drying in the sunshine laid. 

Some Uiief who made no conscience of his 
trade, 

A £uthleas strip-bush, who ne'er fail'd the 
sport, 

Sku&'d slily by and stole away the shirt. 
The g^d old wife' screams out aloud, un- 
done! 

O husband. Gaffer, O ! thy shirt is gone ! . 
He, cries sedate, Peace,. fool, is that such 
news. 

Those who have something, they must 
something lose. 



fib Toung Lady vtitk a Bot&m^friemi ^ 

^ ^ Siberian ermine. 
To check die blast, to guard thy tender ibnn 
From ruthlevs c^ this goitle shield I 
send, 

May heaven afford thee, in each ruder 
stoitn. 

The warm protection of abbsero fViend.' 

To a Lady, who turned her cheek tg the author, 

when he went to iitt her. 
Is't for a grace, or is't for some dislike. 
That, when IM kiss your hps, yon turn yout 
cheek? 

Some think this vas% rude in your Mut- 
viour. 

But I should rather think it at a fa)ifduf. 
For I, to show my kindness and my loine. 
Would leave both lip and cheek to kiss your 
glove. 

And with the cnuse to "make you futt at* 

quainted. 

Your glove's p^-ftoA'd, your lips and chMki 

are painted. 

A WIFS*S LAWTEH. 

Who is that beau^pray tell m6, for you 
^ ' know. 

Still near your wife ? Pray tell me— Who'j 
that beau, 

StlU pouring nonsense in her gloiidng ear^ 
With his ri^t elbow leaning on her chair ? 
Who on his hand the sparkling brilliaat 
wears. 

His hand almost as white and soft as hers? 
«« That man is, though he now so gay i^- 
pears, 

** A lawyer, who transacts my wife's af- 
fairs." . 

A lawyer thati I vow you make me stare ! 
Sorely lord Foppington 's tum'd practiser! 
A lawyer that ! ypu are a precious 'squir<i. 
Fit for. a GomeZf in the Spanish Firiar ! . 
Your wife's affairs! Believe me, one so fine 
Transacts not her affairs, so much as thine. 

*• How teng will 1 love you, if you grant me 
this favour 

Prithee me not ut> to tuch rigid beha- 
viour: 

Pll love thee as lohgand as wel as feaai ' 
I espect thee a womaai yoaTll fad M 
man. 

Virtuous aiid ft-ieUdty Squ(ib will be 
While right and interest can agte^ 
But, when they differ, do not won<fc^ ' 
If Squab and Virtue are asundet. 
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Of desultory man, studious of change, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS* 



[Our anxiety to aid the cause of elegant litera- 
ture, combined viith a vtarm friendship for 
. Dr. C and a full conviction 4f his abilitiei a* 
. an Editor, urges us to give the front rank to an 
. interesting article. 

PROPOSALS BT JOHN WATTS, 

FovpoMisbini^ by Subscription, in medium 8vo. 
SELECT SPEECHES, 

' F^RMftie ANH PAALXAMKirTAAY, 

With Illustrative Remarks, 
BY M.^CHAPMAK, M. D. 

Piee»tem ffravem ac meritis si forte vimmqnei^ 
:'CbiMp«ltM«> silent; adftetiiqhe aaribnisMlitant; 
Iste regit dictis animos ei psctora muket, Vir|^ 

THE design dT the work, as the title 
imports, is to draw from the ex- 
chequer of modem eloquence the most 
(Rstinguished Speeches, and to publish* 
them eoUecitvely, These splendid pro- 
ductions, to many of which " Demos- 
thenes would have listened with delight^ 
and Cicero wrth cnvy*^ are permitted, 
by' a strange insensibJHty to their value, 
to be scattered, with the reAisc of litera- 
ture, in the perishable shape of a pam- 
phlet, or to be preserved imperfectly in 
the rapid synopses of the Clironicles of 
the daf . It is to be regretted that, in 
consequence of this neglect, some of 
the finest displays of modern elocution 
arc already irretrievably lost, and that 
the rest must inevitably be swept away 
by the current of time, if an effort be 
not fostered to give to them a more per- 
manent formr 



The diligent researches of tbc Edhms 
though sometimes disappointed, have 
been, on the whole, rewarded with a suc- 
cess very disproportioned to the mode- 
rate expectations with which he went to 
the task. • 

He has found, concealed in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, and in the hoards of, 
" literary misers," i sufficient mintber 
of the "brightest gems," to authorise 
him to exchange the toils of gleaning 
for the perplexity of selection. 

He proposes to make indisputable 
evidence of the genuineness of every 
Speech, the invariable criterion of his 
choice, and will admit no one- into the 
work which has not distinct claims from 
importance of matter and brilliancy of 
diction. 

Without hazarding a decision of his 
own, on the intricate question of the re- 
spective exceMence of ancient and mo- 
dern eloquence, he confidently trusts 
that kia cofnfiiladon will not be thought 
to weaken the opinion that, were a col- 
lection of the best specimens of the lat- 
ter to be formed, it might fearlessly 
challenge a comparison with the cele* 
brated exhibitions of Grecian andRoman 
oratory. 

Of the pretensions of the work to 
public favor the Editor conceives little 
need be said. 

I. It is an attempt, and the only on^ 
to p?rp,etuate Modern Eloquence. 

What direct memorial, says a kt'i 
writer, would remote jpostcrity have rt-* 
^ceircd, even of the existence of the 
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talent, were not a few of Mr. Burke's 
Orations intorporated witK his works? 
But, gorgeous as is certainly the rheto- 
ric of Ediftund Burke, will his speeches 
alone ct^vvey an adequate representation 
of the extent, variety, and richness of the 
eloquence of the age in which he lived? 

'II. It will present at one view to the 
Lawyer and Statesman, those learned 
and lucid discussions of politics and juris- 
prudence, which are eminently subsi- 
diary to his ii^vestigations, and which, as 
WW dispersed, are always difficult of 
access, and frequently n6t to be procur- 
ed at any price. 

in. It will afford a correct model for 
ths study of Oratory. 
■> The calm, temperate, argumentative 
mannerof the modems differs too widely 
from the bold, vehement, figurative 
^tyle of the ancient orations, to render 
them, notwithstanding their various 
beauties, a standard sdtogether proper 
for emulation. 

A speaker, who should at this time 
adventurously imitate the impetuous 
strains, or the lofty flights, which mark 
the classic elocution— -who should dare 
A to pour *'the torrent, -ok spread the 
splendid conflagration," would probably 
fxctte not msre surprise, or provoke 
greater merriment, by appesuring before 
his audience enrobed in the grotesque 
^tume of antiquity. 

Whatever tends to improve or to 
widen the dominion of speech cannot 
be an object of indifference in a com- 
monwealth. 

; Eloquence has always been admired 
and studied by every free people. It 
engages particularly their atteption, 
because it opens to them the widest 
avenue to distinction. Compared to it, 
the influence of the other attributes, 
which elevate to rank, or confer au- 
thority, is feeble and insignificant. In 
Greece and Rome it rose, by cultiva- 
4ion, to the loftiest pitch of refinement, 
lind the history of those states confirms, 
bf ^innumerable instances, the truth, 

that Eloquence is Power." 

But no where has a condition of things 
prevailed, holding out stronger incite- 
ftl^ta to its acqiiirementy or more 



adspicious opportunities for its profita* 
ble exertion, than in the Unked States. 
There are, indeed, in the peculiar con- 
struction of our political institutions, 
advantages to the orator, which did not 
belong even to the ancient democracies. 
The complex fabric of our federative 
system has multiplied, beyond the ex- 
ample of any government, legislative 
assemblies and judiciary establishnients ; 
each of which is not only a school to 
discipline eloquence, but also a field, 
that yields the abundant harvest of its 
honours and emoluments. 

With us, an additional motive exists, 
to stimulate generous ambition to the 
culture of oratory. The nation has a 
character to receive. We can scarcely 
hope to create, and emblazon one with 
the glitter of, military deeds. The na- 
tural felicities of our situation will for- 
bid, perhaps for a considerable period, 
our becoming warlike. Reput^on from 
the improvements of literature, or sd^ 
ence, or the arts, is equally denied to us. 
Centuries must elaplse before we can 
arrive at this enviable eminence. The 
adolescence of a people is not the sei^ 
son which produces such improvements. 
They are the offspring of a much riper 
age. 

Hitherto we are chiefly known by a 
hardy spirit of commercial enterprise, 
and by the uncommon ppssession of the 
faculty of public speaking, wUch are the 
probable germinations of our future 
character. Into these directions the 
genius of the country is pressed by causes 
not readily to be controled. Eloquence 
seems to flourish well among us. Let 
us therefore encourage its growth till it 
becomes the distinguishing feature of 
the American people. Let us, since we 
are excluded from many of the means 
which advance the glory of a nation, en- 
deavour to exalt our fame by excelling in 
one of the noblest qualities of our nature. 

Like a polished republic of antiquity, 
we will be content to be characterised 
by our commerce and our oratory. The 
winds which waft the redundant pro- 
ducts of our industry to the remotest 
regions may also bear our renown as 
the most eloquent people of the earth. 
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eoUDtTIOVt. 

I. The Woxk will be con^rised in three or 

four Volumes, octavo. 
U. It will be elef^antly printed on fine paper, 

and with a Type bold and distinct. 

III. The price to Subscribers will be Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents, each volume : To 
Non-Subscribers, Three Dollars. 

IV. It is contemplated to put the work to 
press on the first of November. 

dj* Subscriptions received at John Wattt*s 
Office, Dock Street,; and by all the principal 
Booksellers throughout the United States. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

MSMOXaS OF AKACREON, &C. 

{OfMHnued from p. 185, Vol. 1.) 
<iBAF III. 

IN the evening we went to the thea- 
tre, to witness the representation of a 
play that had been written by Hippar- 
chus, the son of the reigning tyrant. 
This Prince was eminently distinguish- 
td from the young noblemen of his 
fiither*8 court by his love of letters, and 
to him the Athenians, who have always 
more loved those who contributed to 
their pleasures than they respected the 
taleBts which exalted their power, as- 
cribed many of the pleasures they en- 
joyed. Pisistratus, though it was his 
policy, as well as his disposition, to di- 
vert the minds of his subjects from his 
indiiddual views, and gild their fetters 
with the pageantry of. splendid exhibi- 
^ns, devoted his almost undivided 
attention to those schemes, by which he 
finally overturned the constitution of 
Solon^ and satisfied that inordinate am- 
bition which had never been attracted 
from its object by the fascinating lures 
of delight, nor dmmted by the menaces 
of opposition. It is difficult to speak of 
this character with impartiality. We are 
in danger of being dazzled by the splen* 
dor of his personal qualities, and we 
cannot yield a due degree of applause 
tothe talents and the perseverance he dis- 
played, when we reflect that they were 
everted to overturn the liberties of his 
country. Conspicuous as the member 
of a iiunily which had. been rendered 
iUu^trioQs by a long .train of ndde an- 
mttfi he entered the Imisjt thcAtraof 



life at that cridcal period in the history^ 
of his country, when the Athenians^ 
ever volatile and never contented^ were 
become wearied of those excellent in-' 
stitntions which the wisdom of Solon^ 
had devised, which they themselves had 
once regarded with the veneration that 
is due to oracular inspiration, and which 
the prudence of surrounding nations had 
not disdained to applaud and adopt.- The 
unhappy divisions which distracted tJMt 
councils of his country, offered n ^eld 
for the exercise of his turbulent and. 
restless disposition, too flatteHug for ltf» 
honesty to resist. Athens, xii^ed by* 
three factions, which wec^ tctuated by 
as many different interests, had enjoyed 
some quiet whilst she was protected* 
by the authority and awed by the pre- 
sence of her legislator. But as soon ai^ 
his absence hsMd relieved her terrors^ 
Miction reared her Medusa head. The 
three parties which Solon h^ exerted 
all his ingenuity to restrain^ both by the 
allurements of promise and the com- ' 
mands of authority, now united to fan 9ts 
flafne in which they would all perish* 
Pisistratus had too much penetration tot. 
hesitate. He was soon inrolled among 
the democratic party— his voice re^ 
sounded beneath the banners of seditioOf 
and he blew the clarion of anarchy* 
There, where age dares to dictate with«i 
out the sanction of experience, where 
youth is clamorous without the energy 
of spirit : Where the crafty flatter the 
vanity of ignorance', and the bold overr 
awe the timidity of caution, w^ the in-^ 
fluence of Pisistratus secrcUy insinuated 
and successfully exercised. He de- 
ceived the credulous by specious false* 
hoods, and flattered the vanity of mean- 
ness by the hopes of future honours* 
Nothing that ingenuity could suggest* 
and boldness perpetrate, escaped ht» 
vigilant eye. Even the wary policy of 
the lawgiver himself was blinded by his 
art. Thus did he ^Uect around Ydv^ 
whatever the vilest rank of his country 
could contribute, of the base and the pro^ 
ligate,the needy an4 the designing, the 
restless and the ambitious, the ignorant 
and the .credulous. By these meaoa 
did lie enlist a band of nveiy whamfm 
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prompt at hh ti^al to slander bonesty 
^nd insult dignity, to despise the insti- 
tations of their country, and, im^led 
by the violence of passion, to elude the 
control of reason.* 

But let me at least endeavour to do 
justice to his memory. With a pterson 
bold and majestic he needed but to be 
seen to attract attention. His eloquence, 
lifhich taged in the loftiest torrents of 
liidi^^tion, or flowed in a gentle cur- 
i^t of ^ild persuasion, was happily 
aided by natnre, who had bestowed on 
the toneSiof his voice an extraordinary 
degree of sweetness. Nor was she less 
bountiful in the embellishment of his 
ntind. No man could snore skilfully 
command, not only his own passions, 
bat even those of others, which he made 
aubservieiit to his views. He was ac* 
cessible to the meanest of the Commu- 
nity, and he listened to every complaint. 
With qualities so eminently adapted to 
fit him to be the leader of the demo- 
cratic fisiction, it will not be wondered at 
that the warning voice of Solon could 
be of Ijttlc avail in stoppmg the incur- 
jsive spread of his popularity. But after 
be had dttained the eminence for which 
he had laboured with such untiring toil, 
the loftiness of his genius displayed it- 
self in a dignity of demeanor, which 



• Let the reader pause for a moment in this 
{dace, H»d reflect on thetmrarying anddete^^ 
table complexion which has ahvays distrn. 

fuishedthefeaturesoftbismeretriciousSyren. 
,et him view her folly and her profligacy in 
t)ie streets of Athens, when she derided the 
salutary laws typ Solon—- her weakness and in- 
stability under those of Lycurgus — see her 
lighting th€ torch of discoi-d, and blmvtng the 
trump of rebellion in England — and only furl- 
ing her standard when it has been crimsoned 
by the blood of a sovereign; — and see her ex- 
hibit a still more hideous aspect^ when she 
VRvaged the ^rtile fields of FrfOKf, imbrued 
hei* bftBds in th^ blood of a mild and benignant 
monarch, whose oply crime wa,s his. love to- 
^va^ds his subjects, and murdered thousands 
to satifite her savage ferocity r and at length 
pQunged her deluded followers imo the darkest 
gioom of despotism! Such is the demon of 
democitacy. Arrayed -kv. smites, she courts 
our enibi-ftces ; but her heart is caYikered — she 
is corrupted b^ lojithsome disease, and pollu- 
te by a passion ipore contagious tlian tile 
#bn|^ of the viper, . . > 



added a bright lufttte to authority, and 
gave £pe8h energy to courage. ' k hai 
been properly said/ that a sovereign is 
more powerful by his personal qualities 
than by his power, and the tyrant,* 
for so he is styled by the Greeks, far- 
nishes an illustrious example oif the 
truth of the remark. By whatever arts 
he usurped the sovereignty of his couo* 
try, and prostrated her liberties, for a 
short time, we must yet admire the hu* 
manity, virtue, and moderation, with 
which he exercised his authority. He 
not only enforced and improved many 
of the laws of Solon> particularly those 
against idleness, but he became a real 
benefactor,by teaching new modes of in* 
dustry; which he did by Introducing arts 
and manufactories, hitherto unknown, 
into Attica. It is true that he uiutedia 
himself the regal privileges and po^rs 
of the robe and the swordf but it is na 
less true that, when/hc was acciRfed t£ 
an infraption of his own laws by the 
commission of a murder, he appeared 
before the Areopagus^ and in the teQ4 
of innocence called upon that illustriotti 
body to iaquire into the faeUy wid to 
remove so foul a stigma from his naraej 
if they should find his hands unstained 
by the. blopd of a fellow-citizen. H^aet 
the contentions of the different factioBS 
of the city somewhat embittered the 
natural humanity of hiadispositioni and 
the violent opposition of his etieniiei 
infiamed an inherent Ipve of poa^f 
the name of Pisistratus would be coa* 
spicuously Inrolled iit the first, raak of 
the patriots and heroes of Greece. 

But to return from my digre6«<«»» 
Hipparchqs, disdaining the soft blan- 
dishments of a voluptuous court, had 
devoted his days and nighta to the cul^ 



* The Greeks attached a. different idea (o 
th^ word Twgctwo?, from that which is impM 
in the acceptation of the modern word Tj/trant. 
They applied it to all, withput discrimination, 
who acquired the sovereign power in a free 
reptihlfc. Thrasybulusof Slilettta,Pefi«idBr 
of Corii>th, PifistMtus of Athens, feiym^ 
of Samos, Alexander of Pherac, and Dipny;Mtt? 
of Syracuse, were all called rv^^rot, thiugh 
their characters were as widely diflfereflt ^ 
those of Titas and Doiail^, tha fZtreiaeii m 
»artin«KwLv^« ■ 
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tivttlien'of Iris mitdj^ - At hit iofttigation 
bis father hadiinyked to his court the 
most emioeat men of GF^e» md the 
mrit of his exertions he always aacriheil 
to him. Such was the fiUal duty and 
the suniable disposition of this youog 
prince, that he endeavoured} by every 
Utde arty to sc^ten the fetters of the 
Athenians, and invanably taught them 
io direct their thanks to the monarch. 
The Playi which he now4)rought for- 
ward, was his first attempt ; and it sue- 
eeeded in « manner the most flattering 
to the sanguii^e hopes of a juvenile au- 
thor. The &ble was taken from the 
Rbi^sodies of Homer, which his father 
hadonllected. He depicted the misfor- 
tunes of Ul jesses, and their happy ter^ 
miAalioii. He portrayed the magic 
iafluence of Circe «nd h»r companions, 
ia such glowing words, that we all won- 
dered at the prudence which could 
escape their snares. 

But when the poet, changing the 
scene, carried us to the island of Ca- 
typso— whenhe painted her beauty, and 
described the fkscinating lures which 
love :had taught her, in terms which 
ApoUohad inspired, every heart seenned 
agonized for lus fidelity — the whole au- 
die]M:e arose in raptures when they wit- 
Beaaed his triu^hr 

Thus the pen of the poet created at 
his will sdl the changes of hope and 
fear, of love, admiration and terror. 
We left the theatre, partidpajdng in the 
joys.of Uiysses,:after he had escaped all 
his perils,, and once more folded in his 
arms the. faithful Penelope.. 

I spent the night with Anacreon, and 
our recent entertainment naturally be- 
came the to|^c of conversation. He had 
written some tragedies himself, and the 
subject was famUiar to him. 

"The £gible of every poem," he said, 

is either shnpleKur imj^ex. It is called 
simple, when the tale moves on, with- 
out any interruption, by striking rever- 
^ of fortune, or sydden dscoveriesi, in 
the heio— and implex, when his situa- 
tion changes ipom good to bad, or from 
bad to gpod. The impiex sort of fable 
is, therefore, of two kinds. In the first, 
tae hero is subjected to a long series of 



difficulties imd daaigiNPS, htft tie finally 
surmounts them, and is rewarded by 
hoBoure and happiness, as we saw, to 
night, in the character of Ulysses. In 
the second, the chief actor faUs from the 
pinnacle oif horiour and prosperity, into 
misery and disgrace.* Our poets fre- 
quently make, what they imagine tobe^ 
very important discoveries, in order to 
^ctte our surprise ai^d enchain our atn 
tentioa. But they neglect to make any 
8ubse^«ent change in the apparent plan 
of the F^ay, or in the aentinaents of the 
actors* Thus, in the Electra of Sopho^ 
cles, a&er the discovery that is mado 
between Electra and Orestes, they still 
continue in the same state, and there is 
no penpety, or change of fortune^ until 
after the death of Clytemnestra and 
Egisthua. 

I interrupted Anacre<Hi, to ask, which 
he. thought the better manner of con* 
ductii^a fsd^. Whether to make vijr« 
tue alwaya triumphant, or som^imea 
to terminate its sufferings by death 
without other relief f 

He said, that author differed verjr 
much on this question. But to me," he 
contim^d,^^ it has always appeared, thatf 
as the principal design of t^ragedy is to 
excite commiseration and terror in the 
minds of the audience, we shall defeat 
its purpose if we iQvariably m^ikc virtue 
and innocence ^cc^ssful and happy. 
Whatever vexations and disappoint- 
ments may occur to a good.nuu^ in the 



* We fliay supply the neglect of Anacreoa 
in this place, by mentioDing the Paradise Lost 
of Milton, as an instsmce of the second kind 
of impiex fMe^ There our general parents^ 
from tlie most enviable state which the crea.. 
live imagination of a poet can feign, are sudr 
denly plunged into all the imsery sin and 
sorrow. That sweet converse, whidi cheated 
the lazy hours of time, is changed into the re- 
vilings of disgust, or the munaaurs of discon- 
tent— -the prospect of a future, and even a 
greater, felicity is dimmed by tiie consciouft- 
ness of guilt and the dre^d of punishment-— 
and they are haunted by the most agonizing 
phantoms which can torture a parent's reflec^ 
tion— .they present before them the offspring 
they hav« introduced to the world, to drink of 
the cup of bitterness, which casi onty be ex- 
hausted by the interventioii of oaawAo uakk 
to ^ave aU» 
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course of the narrative, we are little 
affected by tiietn ; we take no interest 
in his suff<^riiigs, if we know thsit in the 
conclusion he is to attain the summit of 
his desires, and be made completely 
happy. Whilst he is plunged in the 
depth of misery, we are apt to console 
ourselves with the reflection, that he 
will eventually extricate himself from 
all his difficulties; and, that his grief, 
how poignant soever it may be at pre- 
sent, will soon be mitigated^ and the 
smiles of cheerfulness be restored to his 
countenance. — For this reason, the most 
skilful of our writers treat men in their 
poems as they find them in the world. 
They make virtue sometimes happy, 
and sometimes miserable. Aristotle 
considers the tragedies that were writ- 
ten in either of these ways, and con- 
cludes by observing, that those which 
ended unhappily had always pleased 
the people, and won the prize from those 
which concluded in the cohtrary man- 
ner. 

Terror and commiseration leave an 
impression of pleasing^ paihfulnet^s, and 
diffuse a soft melancholy over the miiid, 
from which arises a serious composure 
of thoughtSr that is much more lasting 
and delijghtfiil than the little transient 
ebulliUons of joy and rapture.* Besides, 
the prosperity of the good has nothing 
tragical in it, and I think I may add, 



* In confirmation of thii opinion of Ana- 
creon, we may remark, that the most popular 
of our English tragedies are those, in which 
the favourites of the audience sink under the 
calamities that oppress them. Othello, Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Lear, are oftener played 
and more generally applauded than any of the 
other dramas of Shakspeare. — It must be 
owned, however, that this sortofconstructbn, 
which is the most perfect in tra^dy, is not so 
proper fbr tht Epic poem. Mdton seems to 
be sensible of the imperfectness of his Fable ; 
and his in^(»mity h^s therefore resorted to 
various artifices to supply the defect : parti- 
cidarly by the mortification of the great ad- 
versary of mankind, on his return to the as- 
sembly of the infernal spirits, as is richly de- 
scribed in the Tenth Book — Also, by the 
%dsion, in which Adam, at the close of the 
Poem, sees the seed of the vjoman bruiting the 
serpent** head, and fantieshimself to be placed 
in a happier Pai>adise than that from which 
he had been expelled. 



that the punishment of the bad insfntti 
as little terror or pity. In^^his respe* 
Sophocles errs when he makes Electra 
and Orestes happy in the conclusion, 
and punishes Egisthus and Clytemnes- 
tra. It is proper that their crimes should 
be punished, but the audience would be 
more effected if they had been called 
upon to mourn over unsuccessful inno- 
cence. 

It is also a great fault, as Aristotle 
again observes, in some of our writers, 
that they endeavour to exdte terror or 
pity, not by the dignity of thought and 
sublimity of expression, bat by the dress 
and the decorations of the stage.* This 
censure may justly be applied to Es- 
chylus. It is said, that when his " Fi- 
nes'* was first performed, the-autfience 
was so terrified, that the children *WI 



• It^s'to be regretted thaV the exqaisite 
raillery of Addison did not affect some rem* 
lution in what the Italians call, " fourbeHa 
della scena," the knavery or trickish part of 
the dram a — that authors wilV continue to ter- 
rify us by thunder and lightning, and tnakeiif 
melancholy by darkening the stage. 

But small wits are incorrigible. Sbak< 
speare exalts our conceptions by a few^tfpkei 
of his pen, but there are others who are com-! 
palled to resort to such expedients as the ter- 
rific processions which old Matthew Parii 
describes. The work is rare, and the coriout 
will not be wearied by a short extract. This 
author has lefl us an accqunt of the " DcviFi 
Stage Plajrs," as he terms them, said to hive 
been exhibited, with many ' other strange 
sights, to the soul of a pious catholic rustic, 
under the special patronage of the saints. 

*« THE SCENE, HELL. 

•« First they (the devils) introduced a vetjr 
proud man in his robes, strutting along big* 
cocking his eye-brows, tittering swelling 
words; in short, having all thc-raanncrs of 
iroperiousness. and arroeancy; but white he 
was threatening horrible executions, and 
priding hijiiself m his trappings, all'on a sud- 
den, tney turned into a fiame around him, 
biimin|r him most dismatty, ancf then the .de- 
vil's seizing him, tormented him beyond whit 
human malice c^n imagine." ^ » 

• The other characters composin|r this dia- 
bolical drama, were, a sblter, apricst, a7a«?- 
yer, his rib, an aduTtress with her gallaftt*» 
two backbiters, arid lastly, a mwthannomottl 
concert of thieves, incendijiriesi'and vifil**^*'! 
of holy places . All of which must have been 
vastly edifyittg and comfoftibw t6' the squl <n 
the poor sinner. ^ - : i - • 
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iDtbfitSy and many of the women were 
seriously injured. 

A poet should be cautious that he do 
not make his good characters too per- 
fect, lest he stifle all hopes of imitation ; 
and also for another reason, which Aris- 
totle gives. He says that, if a man of 
perfecWmd consummate virtue becomes 
unfortunate, it excites our pity but not 
^ur terror, because we who do not re- 
iemhle the suffering person have little 
dread that we shall meet a similar fate. 
But if we behold one, with whose vir- 
tues some imperfections are mingled, 
his misfortunes not only interest our 
sympathy, but our terror, because our 
character resembles his.* 

Thus you see, my dear Crito, that 
our art does not consist in the mere a&- 
•emUage of words, in collecting together 
a quantity of brilliant metaphors and 
itriking similies. The poet who soars 
on the wings of invention, and aspires 
to the praise of posterity, , must study 
the human mind with the nicest scruti- 
ny, ^e should habituate himself to an 
active curiosity respecting the motives 
of human actions, and he should be aUe 
to searcti the innermost recesses of the 
heart with the skill of the metaphysi- 
cal anatomist. 

But come, let us drink-M)ur long 
conversation has made me thirsty. I 
inmiediately poured him some choice 
Chian, which had recently been sent by 
one of his bacchanalian friends. Ah, 



* Without presuming to question the accu- 
wcyof Aristotle's judgment, I must be per- 
mitted to observe, that his remark will not 
^ly to the Adam and Eve of Milton. In the 
Paradise Lost, these persons possess the most 
eminent virtues, and their fall is not to be con- 
sidered as what may be, but what actually is, 
our situation. We are embarked in the same 
^sseV and must participate in their happiness 
or misery. 

In this, and in a few other instances, as Ad- 
Json has remarked, Aristotle's rules for Epic 
Poetry, which he had learned from a diligent 
penitid of Homer, cannot be supposed to suit 
•U0tly with the heroic poems that have been 
^tten since hU time. It must be evident to 
*vity one, that his rules would have been still 
Jjj perfect, could he have studied the . 
Jptd, which waa written aerend ceaturies 
■whit death. 
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ssdd he, this is the inspiring god; this is 
the legitimate Muse of genuine poetry. 
Did such liquor flow from Helicon, we 
should be a nation of poets. I asked if 
wine. really aided his invention. Oh 
yes, it exhilarates my spirits—brightens 
all my faculties—give me my lyre, and 
you shall see that this goblet is also an 
inspirer of harmony. The instrument 
was quickly strung, and, after a long 
discussion of the rules of poetry, it wan 
a pleasant change to have them exem« 
plified by' a song on 



When I drink, I feel, I feel, ^ 
VUiom of poetic zeal/] ** Anacreon is not 
the only one (says Longepierre) wti^om wine 
has inspired with poetry." There is an epi- 
gram in the first book of the Amhok>gi«» 
which begins thus : 

' d/voc rot j(^difwri /utryAp ^nXu Ivwoc aoi^ct^ 

If with water you fill up your glasses. 
You 'H never write any thing wise ; 
^or wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies ! 

M. 

And vihile v)e dance through breathing bovtera^ 
ISfc."] If some of the translators had observed 
Dr. Trapp's caution, with regard to ;r«\o«vfii0^<y 
fA VI tiv^AiCi "Cave ne coelum intelligas,*^ 
they would not have spoiled the simplicity of 
Anacreon's fancy by such extravagant con- 
ceptions of the passage. Could our poet 
imagine such bombast as the following ? 

. Qiiand je bois, mon oeil s'imagine 
Qtie, dans un tourbillon plein £ parfuma di>- 
vers, 

Bacchus m'importe dans les atrs^ 
RempU de sa liqueur divine . 

Or this: 

Indi mj mena 
Mentre lietro ebro deliro, 
Bacco in giro 
Per }a vaga aura serena. M. 



THE POWER OF WINE. 

, When i drink, I feel, I feel. 

Visions of poetic zeal! 

Warm with the goblet's fi'esh'ning dews,- 

My heart invokes the heavenly muse. 

When I drink my sorrow's o'er ; 

I thiix^ of doubts and fears no more ; 

But scatter to the railing wind 

Each gloomy phantom of the mind ! 

When I drink, the jesting boy, 

Bacchus himself, partakes my joy ; 

And while we dance thro* breathingbowers, 
. Whose every gale is rich with flowers. 
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tn bowls he makes my lenses swho» 

Till the gale breathes of nought but him! 
When I drink, I deftly twine 
FldweYs, begemm'd With tears of wine ; 
And, while with festive hand I spread 
The smiling garland round my head^ 
. Something whispers, in my breast. 
How sweet it is to live at rest ! 
When I drink, and perfume stills 
Around me all in balmy rills. 
Then as some beauty, smiling roses. 
In languor on my breast reposes, 
Venus ! I breathe my vows to thee. 
In many a sigh of luxury ! 
When I drinK, my heart refines. 
And rises as the cup declines ; 
Rises in the genial flow. 
That none but social spirits know. 
When youthful revellers, round the bowl. 
Dilating, mingle soul with soul! 
When I drink, the bliss is mine ; 
There 's bliss in every drop of wine! 
All other j<^s that I have known, 
I *ve scarcely dar'd to. call my own ; 
But this the Fates can ne'er destroy. 
Till death o'ershadows all my joy ! 

CHAP. IV. 

After he concluded his song) we drank 
some more wine and retired to our cham- 
bers.- On the following day, I observed 
an unusual degree of thoughtfulness in 
his manner, and, as he daily became 
more pensive, I ventured to solicit his 
confidence. 

I will tell you willingly, he tcud, for 
it is sweet to have a friend who will 
listen to our complaints, and sympathize 
incur sorrows. I thought that the fever 
of love had ceased to rage in my veins; 
but I was wrong. Cupid finds me so 
willing a slave, that he delights to ex- 
ercise ^is power. That lovely girl 



When youthful revcUeriy round the bcml. 
Dilating, mingle soul vjith soulf] Subjoined 
to Gail's edition of Anacreon, there are some 
curious letters upon the QtAo-u of the ancients, 
which appeared in the French Journals. At 
the opening of the Odeon in Paris, the mana- 
gers of spectacle requested Professor 
Gail to give them some uncommon name for 
the Hies of tliis institution. He sug^sted 
the word ** Thiase,** which was adopted ; but 
the literati of Paris questioned the propriety 
of it, and addressed their criticisms to Gail 
through the medium of the public prints. 
Two or three of the letters he has inserted in 
his edition, and they have elicited from* him 
some learned research bn the subject. M. 



whom we saw sKimbeniig; in the grm 
— I cannot banish her^ idea from my 
mind. You must tee her— -intreat that 
I may see her too-— Here ^re thy cre^ 
dentials— *thou shalt be my Mercury. 

In fact, I found that he hiad along 
time neglected the worship of Venus, 
and the goddess seemed now rosolved, 
by tite severity of his present sufferings^ 
to punish his desertion from her altarsi 
The brow which was once serene and 
unruffled, save by the smiles of cheer- 
fulness, was now contracted by the 
gloom of discontent and solicitude. En 
lyre had no longer any melody unless 
it respired the notes of love, and ills 
heart feelingly re-echoed the plaintive 
cadence. He strived to conquer this 
new passion and regain his wonted carc^ 
lessness— but in vain— he yielded when 
he could no longer resist, and he waft 
not ashamed to acknowledge his 'defeat. 
The ode which lie had written in bis 
tablet, and requested me to convey to 
her, was addressed 

TO THE GOLDEN IjlURYPYiE.* 

I will ; I will ; the conflict 's past. 
And I '11 consent to love at last. ' 
Cnpid hajs long,, with smiling art, 
Invited me to yield my heart ; 
And I have thought that peace of mind 
Should not be for a smile resigned; 
And I Ve repell'd the tender lure, 
An^ hop'd my heart should sleep secttTC. 
But, slighted in his boasted charms. 
The angry infant flew to arms ;. 
He slung his quiver's golden frame, 
He took his bow, his shafts offlame, 
And proudly summoned me to yield. 
Or meet him on the martial field. 
And what did I unthinking do f 
I took to arms, undaunted too; 
Assum'd the corslet, shield, and spear, 
And, like Pelides, smil'd at fear. 



* Mr. Moore remarks that the word **go^ 
den," is frequently employed as an epithet ot 
beauty. Thus in Virgil, "Venus 
and in Propertius " Cynthia aurea." Tibul- 
lus, however, calls an old woman " goldfift' 
May I add that the •« flava coma" of Horace 
is in the same spirit ? 

And ushat did I unthinking do f 

I took to armsj undaunted too Lonp:epicrr« 
has quoted an epigrafn from the Antholog'"* 
in which the poet assumes Reason as tne tf". 
mour ag^ainst love« 
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Then (hear k, all you^powers above !) 
.1 fought with love ! I fought with love ! 
And now his arrows all were shed— 
And I had just in terrors fled — 
Y^hen, heiving an indignant sigh, 
To see m6 thus unwounded fly. 
And, having now no other dart. 
He glanc'd'himself into my heart! 
My heart — alas the luckless day ! 
Receiv'd the God, and died away. 
Farewel, farewel, my faithless shield ! 
Thy lord at length is forc'd to yield. 
Vain, vain, is every outward care. 
My foe 's within, and triumph's there. 



Bai*;^oy s^xy nri fxovQ( targot S'u ryoe S'uVit/utett'y 

With Reason I cover my breast as a shield. 
And fearlessly meet little Love in the field; 
Thus fighttng his godship, I *11 ne'er be dis- 
mayed, 

But, if Bacchus should ever advance to his 
aid, . 

Alas ! then, unable to combat the two, 
UnfortQnate warrior ! what should I do I 

This idea of the irresistibility of Cupid and 
Bacchus united is delicately expressed in an 
Italian poem, which is So very Anacreontic, 
tiiat 1 may be pardoned for introducing it. 
Indeed, it is an imitation of our poet's sixth 
ode. - • 

Lavossi Amore in quel vicino flume 
Ove giuro (Pastor) che bevend »io 
Bevei le fiamme, anzi I'istesso Dio, 
C'hor con I'humide piume 
Lascivetto mi scherza al cor intomo. 
Ma che sarei s'io lo bevessi un giorno, 
Bacco, nel tuo liquore ? 
Sarei, piii che non sono ebro d' Amorc. • 
The urchin of the bow and quiver 
Was bathing in a neighbouring river. 
Where, as I drank on yester-eve, 
(Shepherd-youth ! the tale believe,) 
'Twas hot a cooling, chrystal draught, 
'Twas liquid flame I mildly quaff*'d ; 
• For love was in the rippling tide, 
I felt him to my bosom glide. 
And now the wily, wanton minion 
Plays o'er my heart with restless pinion. 
This was a day t)f fatal star, 
But were it not more fatal far, 
If,*Bacchus, in thy cup of fire, 
I found this flutfring, young desire ? 
Then, then indeed my soul should prove. 
Much more than ever, drunk with love ! 

Jnd, having left no other dart. 

Be glanced himself into my heart Dryden 
has parodied, this thought in the following 
extravagant lines * 

' I 'm all o'er love ; 
Nay, I am I.ove, Love shot, and shot so fast. 
He shot himself into my breast at last. 



I bad some acquaintance ^ith Eury- 
pyle, and . therefore felt np diflBculty in 
-presenting the offering my friend had 
sent. She received it not as a deserved 
homage to her beauty, but as an ex- 
travagant compliment, which her mo- 
desty would willingly have avoided. 
Yet the vows of such a poet, of one who 
was the admiration of the most polished 
court in Greece, was too flattering to be 
resisted. 

When I contemplated the delightful 
manner in which Anacreon now passed 
his days, it was pleasant to me to re- 
member that I had been an humble in- 
strument in promoting it. But it was 
a satisfaction in which some regret, and 
perhaps a little envy were intermingled. 
Those hours in which I was once in- 
structed by his conversations on poetry, 
or listened with rapture to the softness 
of his music, were now gone. Eurypyle 
engrossed all his soul. The strings of 
his lyre breathed but in unison with the 
expressions of her eyes, and her praise 
was the only theme of hi^ song. 

Yet I ought not to have repined. She 
was a woman who merited the love of 
Anacreon. Her mind was highly cul- 
tivated. From the most eminent teachers 
she had learned to enliven the canvas 
with animation, and her skilful hand had 
given life to the marble of Paria. With 
the young and the gay, she warbled 
the notes of festivity, or twined through 
the mazes of the dance. 

But, alas I how fugitive is pleasure. 
In a few moments, the lovely maid was 
obliged to attend her father, who was 
SQnt on an embassy to one of the Gre- 
cian states. — The parting was tender 
and impressive. Anacreon vowed, what 
he had often vowed before, to be ever 
faithful, and his mistress conjured him 
to remember how intimately her felicity 
depended on his fidelity. He mourned 
her absence, by an elegy, the copy of 
which I have unfortunately lost J but I 
have preserved the following address to 
Archas, who had been one of the in- 
structors of Eurypyle. 

To this eminent artist he had applied 
for a picture of his former pupil. The 
feelings of the Painter were scarcely 

Y 
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less interested than the heart of the 
Poet, and he made so exquisite a pic- 
ture, that it was sent to Athens, after 
the death of Anacreon, to be deposited 
in the temple of Oenus. 

Thou, whose sofl and rosy hues 
Mimic form, and soul infuse ; 
Best of painters ! come portray 
The lovely maid that 's far away. 
Far away, my soul ! thou art. 
But I *ve thy beauties all by heart 
Paint her jetty ringlets straying. 
Silky twine in tendnls playin? ; 
And, if painting hath the skill 
To make the spicy balm distil. 



Thou, vthote soft and rosy hues. 

Mimic form-, and soul infuse f\ I have follow- 
ed the reading of the Vatican MS. ^a/imc. 
Painting is called *« the rosy art," either in 
reference to colburing, or as an indefinite 
epithet of excellence, from the association of 
beauty with that flower. Salvini has adopted 
this reading in his literal translation : 

Delia rosea arte si g^ore . M . 

The lovely maid thatU far amay.'] If the 
portrait of this beauty be not merely ideal, the 
omission of her name is much to be regretted. 
Meleager, in an epigram on Anacreon, men- 
tions •'the golden Eurypyle" as his mistress. 

Paint her jetty ringlets straying. 

Silky tvnne in tendrils flaying f\ The ancients 
have bceti very enthusiastic in their praises 
of hair. Apuleius, in the second book of his 
Milesiacs, says, that Venus herself, if she 
were bald, though surrounded by the Graces 
and the Loves, cQuld not be pleasing even to 
her husband Vulcan. 

Stesichorus gave the epithet xeixxirxoxA/uoc 
to the Gi'ftces, and Simonides bestowed the 
same upon the Muse^. See Hadrian Junius*s 
Dissertation upon Hair. 

To this passage of pur poet, Selden alluded 
in a note on the Polyolbion of Drayton, song 
the second, where observing, that the epithet 
•* black-haired*' was given by some of the an- 
cients to the g^dess Isis, he says, Nor will 
1 swear, but that Anacreon (a man very judi- 
cious in the provoking motives of wanton love) 
intended to bestow on his sweet mistress that 
one of the titles of women's special ornament, 
well-haired (x*^lAur^w^*/^«c), thought of this 
when he gave his painter direction to make 
her black-haired." M. 

•^Mf if painting hath the skill 

To make the spicy balm distill, &c.] Thus 
philottratus, speaking of a picture: %7rAnm 

fjL*rA TK oo'fuf. ** I admire the dewiness of 
these roses,and could say that thtirvery smell 
was painted.'* M. 



Let every little lock exhale 
A sigh of perfume on the galel 
Where her tresses* curly flow 
Darkles o'er the brow of snow, 
Let hef forehead beam to light, 
Bumish'd as the ivory bright. 
Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 
In jetty arches o'er h^ eyes. 
Gently in a crescent gliding. 
Just commingling, just dividing. 
But hast thou any sparkles warm, 
Tlie lightning of her eyes to form ? 
Let them eft'use the azure ray. 
With which Minerva's glances play, 
And give them all that Uquid fire 
That Venus' languid eyes respire. 
O'er her nose and cheek be shed 
Flushing white and mellow'd red; 
Gradual tints, as when there glows 
In snowy milk the bashful rose. 
Then her lip, so rich in blisses! 
Sweet petitioner for kisses ! 



And give them all that IkiuidJirCi 
That Venus* languid eyes r99pire.'\ Marchstti 
explains thus the uyfo^ of the original: 
Diping^li umidetti ^ 
Tremuli e lascivetti, 
Quai gli ha Ciprigna I'alma Dea d'Amore. 

Tasso has painted in the same mannor the 
eyes of Armida, at La Fosse remarks : 
Qual raggio in onda le scintilla un riso 
Negli umidi occhi tremulo e lascivo. 
Within her humid melting eyes 
A brilliant ray of laughter lies, 
Soft as the broken solar beam, 
That trembles in thfe azure stream, 
'i'he mingled expression of dignity and ten* 
derness, which Anacreon requires the piinter 
to infuse into the eyes of his mistress, is roarq 
amply described in the subsequent ode. Both 
descriptions are so exquisitely touched, that 
the artist must have been gfreat indfeed, if he 
did not yield in painting to the poet. M. 

Gradual tints, as when there glows 
In snowy milk the bashful rose.} Thus PW- 
pertius, eleg. 3, lib. ii. 

Utque rosae puro lacte natant folia. 
And Davenant, in a little poem called *T&e 
Mistress,' 

Catch as it falls the Scythian snow,- 
Bring blushing roses steep'd in miOu 
Thus too Taygetus : 

Qiisc lac atque rosas vincis candore rubcnti* 
These last words may perhaps dcferttthc 

** fltishing white" of the translation. 
Then her lip, so rich in blisses ! 
S%oeet petitioner for kisses /} The "Kp, 

voking kisses," in the original, is tk strong m 

beautiful expression. Achilles Tatius speaks 

of fiMlJ^A «y{OC ret ^hMfiULTitf I*>P* 
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Pouting nest of bland persuasion, 
Ripely suing Love's invasion. 
Tnen beheath the velvet chin, 
Wkose dimple shades a love within, 
Mould her neck, with grace descending^ 
In a heaven of beauty ending ; 
While airy charms, above, below. 
Sport and flutter on its snow. 
Now let a floating, lucid veil. 
Shadow her limbs, but not conceal; 
A <<harm may peep, a hue may beam. 
And leave the rest to Fancy's dream. 
Enough— 'tis she! His aU I seek; 
It j;low«, it lives, it soon will speak! 



. VARIETY. 

Variety is charming. 

Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD^. 

^ In his Essay on Man^ Pope has very 
l)eautifully adverted to a pieculiarity in 
the natural history of the Nautilus. 
Goldsmith also in bis Animated Na- 



'Soft and delicate for kissing." A g^ave old 
commentator, Dionysius Lambinus, in his 
notes upon Lucretius, tells us with all the au- 
thority of experience, that girls who have 
Wge lips kiss infinitely sweetfer than others'! 
'^Suavius viros osculantur puellae labiosae, 
Anam quic sunt brevibus labris." And >£neas 
oyivius, in his tedious, uninteresting story of 
the adulterous loves of Euryalus and Lucre- 
tia, where he. particularizes the beauties of 
Wie heroine (in a very false andlab6ured style 
^latinity), describes her lips as exquisitely 
ndipted for bitmg. ** Os panum descensque, 
Itbia corallini colons ad morsum aptissima." 
Epfst. 114, lib. i. M. 

Then beneath the velvet chin^ 

Whose dimpie ahwUfs a love within, &c.] Ma- 
dame Dacier has quoted here two pretty lines 
«fVarro: 

' Sigilk in mento impressa Amoris digitulo 
• Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem. 
In her chin is a delicate dimple. 

By the finger of Cupid imprest ; 
There Softness, bewitchingly simple. 
Has chosen her innocent nest. M. 

, 2fov) let ajloatin^t lucid veil, 
. Shadovj her limbt, but not conceal / &c • ] This 
delicate art of description, which leaves the 
Imagination to complete the picture, has been 
•eldom adopted in the imitations of this beau- 
tifiil poem. Ronsard is exceptionably minute; 
sod Politianus, in his ehanaing portrait of a 
,giH, full of rich and exquisite diction, has 
uftcd the veil rather too much . The " ques- 
*^ chc tu mlntendi'^ should be always left to 

M. 



ture,'* has indulged us with a very 
pleasing description of this fairy mari- 
ner, Mrs. C. Smith, in a recent pei*- 
forjuance, has likewise very poetically 
described 

THE NAUTILUS. 

Where southern suns and winds prevail. 
And undulate the summer seas ; 

The Nautilus expands his sail. 
And sends before the firesh'ning breeze. 

Oft in a little squadron seen. 

Of mimic sliapes, all rigg'd complete; 
Fancy might think the fairy mieen 

Was sailing with the elfin fleet. 

With how much beauty is designed 
Each channeled bark of purest white. 

With orient pearl each cabin lin'd, 
Varying with every change of light. 

While with his little slender oars. 
His silken sail and tapering mast. 

The dauntless mariner explores 
The dangers of the watery waste. 

Prepared, should tempests rend the sky, , 
From harm his fragile bark to keep. 

He furls his sail, his oar lays by. 
And seeks his safety in the deep. 

Then safe on ocean's shelly bed, 
He hears the storm above him roar, 

• Mid gloves of coral glowing reid. 
Or rocks 6'erhung with madrepore. 

So let us catch life's favouring gale, 
But if Fate's adverse winds be rude. 

Take calmly in the adventurous s^l. 
And find repose in Solitude. 

A parent's BLINDNESS. 

Boileau's father one day was recount- 
ing the various qualities in the minds 
of his children ; and, delighted with the 
sweetness of temper and simplicity of 
mind, which he thought fa^ had dis- 
covered in his son, used to say of him^ 
that he was very different from the rest 
of his children, for he knew that Des^ 
pr6aux would never speak ill of any 
body. 

When Boileau first commenced his 
satirical career, he received admonitory 
hints from his friends, that he was about 
to stir up against himself a host of 
formidable enemies, who would con- 
tinually keep their eyes upon him, and 
annoy him on every opportunity. I 
care not for .them, answered the intrepid 
satirist, I will endeavour to be an honest 
mani and I shall defy their malice. 
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The literary and political wcwld, says 
a London paper, are under great obliga- 
tions to Mr. Almon for his Classical 
edition of the works of the author of 
Junius. Besides developing the Secret 
History of those Letters, Mr. Almon 
has enriched them with Notes Bio- 
graphical and Historical, which will ever 
stamp value on this new edition. 

A certain noted Physician, at Bath, 
was lately complaining in a coffee-house 
in that city, that he had three fine daugh- 
ters, to whom he should give 10,0001. 
eacli, and yet that he could find nobody 
to marry them. " With your lavc^ 
Doctor," said an Irishman, who was 
present, stepping up and making a very 
respectful bow, "I'll take txvo of theml" 

From the Greek. 

OS A STATUE OF VENUS BY PRAXITELES. 

When Venus saw her statue plac*d . 

At CnUlos, with perfection g^ac'dj 

** Ah where, Praxiteles," she cried, 

** Hast thou my naked charms espied." c. b. 

ON ENVY. 

Envy is bad — and yet claims one jjood part. 
It gnaws the man who envies to the heart ! 

c. B. 

For the Pbrt Folio. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WATTS* S EDITJOJSr OF MOORE* S 
ODESy &c, 

Although but a very short season has 
elapsed since we announced Mr. Moore's 
new work, yet it has been published 
more than a fortnight. Such is the 
celerity of the Philadelphia Press. Such 
is the triumph of victorious Industry. 

This elegant volume in large 8vo.* 
consists principally of Odes and Epis- 
tles, among which ' are interspersed 

many minor poems, which captivate the 

r 

• The English edition is a very thick quar- 
to, printed in a very ostentatious and expensive 
style, and cannot be afforded in this country 
for less than 12 dollars, an enormous tax, 
which would amount to a prohibition of this 
poetical luxury. Mr. Watts's editions, at 2 
and 3 dollars, are remarkably cheap, whether 
we consider the value of the matter, or the 
acctiracy of the Press. His second edition, 
now advertised, will contain much additional 
interesting matter. 



reader by their wit and sprightliness, 
while the others delight him by their 
strength and splendor. Though the 
walks of Mr. Moore's poesy are exceed- 
ingly various, yet they are all enamel- 
led, and all delightful. It is nearly im- 
possible to find a crude or careless com- 
position in this beautiful Anthologia. 
The ingenuity of the author's mind, and 
the benevolence of his heart, are evinced 
in many a passage, which will be re- 
echoed by the voices of love and friend- 
ship, while the name of Anacreon and 
of Moore survive. What can be more 
sincere and affectionate than his tender 
apostrophes to his noble fellow-student 
and his gentle sister? What more im- 
passioned than his Odes to Nea the 
nymph of " the fairy isle What more 
joyous than his verses to George Mor- 
gan and Joseph Attkinson, Esquires? 
What more descriptive of local scenery 
than the Epistle to the Marchioness of 
Oonegall, and to Lady Charlotte Raw- 
don ? and what more faitltful to manners 
and character than the Address to Dr. 
Hume? The fall of Hebe, The Grecian 
Girl's Dream, The Genius of Harmo- 
ny, Rings and Seals, The Snow Spirit, 
Hymn of a Virgin of Delphi, and The 
Song of the Evil Spirit of the Woods, 
will, we bhink, be sufficient to convince 
the liberal critic, that if the loftier tone 
of Poetry has been lowered of late, it is 
not owing to the fault of Mr. Moore. 

This interesting volume is sure of 
success both from the early reputation 
of the author, and from the intrinsic 
nvprit of the composition. Dr. Kearneyj 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dr. 
Lawrence, the friend of Burke, the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, the author of the best 
Sonnets in the English language, Mr, 
W. Gifford, and the whole trite of 
British critics declared, while Mr. 
Moore was quite a youth, that in spirit, 
genius, and originality, he would emu- 
late the writers of a purer age. Of his 
invention the proofs may be found in 
every page of this volume. Of his 
learning there is enough in thfe notes to 
some of his more classical effusions, to 
satisfy the greediness of a pedant. His 
tone is not always that of the lover'? 
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lute. We sometimes may hear other 
notes than those of an amatory or me- 
lancholy madrigal. His genius some- 
times appears in the wild form of an- 
cient Dithyrambic, and sometimes in 
the angry guise of Churchill's satire.— 
Still, he is never — 

~— *« So devote to Aristotle's checks, 
. That OviD is an outcast quite abjur'd." 

A Sonnet not to a mistress's eye-brow^ 
but to hei* imagination and her heart, is 
often his favourite composition, but 
tempered with more prudence and more 
delicacy than was visible in his juve- 
nile performances. Neither in " The 
Tell-Tale Lyre," nor in " The Dream 
of Aiitiquity," nor in « The Senses," 
nor in **Chloris and Fanny," nor in 
" The Warning,'* nor in the playful 
verses to Lady H. which Prior might 
exult to own, has this fascinating bard, 
though treading on very dangerous 
ground, ever found a path so volup- 
tuous, as when his muse directed her 
willing view to Julia, to Rosa, and to 
Fanny of Timmol. 

Perhaps the Odes to Nea, many of 
which, it must be confessed, glow with 
much of the intenseness of Ovid's and 
CatuUus's fire, The Stanzas, entitled, 
" At Night," the « Fragment of a My- 
thological Hymn to L9ve," "The Ad- 
dress of Aristippus to a Lamp, given 
him by Lais." The verses entitled, 
" Dreams,"^ and some passages in a very 
fine imitation of Hudibras, entitled " The 
Devil anting the Scholars," may be 
yowled at by some, and tvhined over by 
others, but though we by no means as- 
sume the office of an apologist, even for 
the mere appearance of evil, yet, in 
justice to the 'very young and impas- 
sioned author of these glowing descrip- 
tions, : it may be remarked that, if he 
has sinned to his own conscience, and 
must be damned' either by the charita- 
ble or the calvanistic, and sentenced to 
some purgatory of punishment, he 
will find himself in company of a tole- 
rable reputation, such as Shakspeare, 
Prior, and even Pope himself. The 
wits like Swift and Rabelais, and the 
poets like Catullus and Carew, have in 
every age, heated themselves and per- 



haps their readers too much by the 
blaze of Love. But such is the tem- 
perament of genius, and such are the 
propensities of poets, that we know not 
in what year of our Lord either the 
genuine moralist, or the sobbing sec- 
tary will find snow and ice enough to 
extinguish this fire. 

Among the lighter poems in this 
enchanting miscellany, we wish to men- 
tion with emphasis the tender verses, 
which begin with " Come take the harp," 
and " The world had just begun to steal 
eaclf hope," &c. The " Ballad Stanzas." 
The " Lines written at the Falls of the 
Mohawk." " To Cara, Concealed with- 
in the shady wood." The " Anacreontic 
to Lamia." The Epigram from the 
Greek of P. Silentiarus, " To Mrs. B. 
written in her Album." The address 
« To a Lady's Picture." "The Steers- 
man's Song," and " The Kiss a 1' An- 
tique." These little pieces, it is true, arc 
the minature pictures of poetry, but they 
display the features of beauty, the eye 
of fire, and the loveliness of the graces, 
with all the minuteness of accurate ob- 
servation, and the brightest colours of 
an artist's pencil. The fate of such 
stanzas as we are now describing it is 
easy to predict. They will be read. 
They will be remembered. 

Each lovely nymph shall read them on her 
fan. 

And each bright beau shall speU them— 
if he can. 

For the Port Folio. 

SURREPTITIOUS EDITION OT MR. MOORE*S 
NEW WORK. 

Scarcely had the octayo edition made 
its appearance before there crept out of 
the press a dwarfish imitation, in the 
puny shape of a lank duodecimo. This 
is a proof of the popularity of Mr. 
Moore's poems rather than of candour 
among tlie proprietors of this meagre 
edition. " 

The public may be surprised at the 
harshness of this introductory para- 
graph, but that surprise will change to 
another emotion, .when we assign the 
cause of this asperity. 

Early in the summer, a gentleman 
of rank in England, anxious to furaish 
an American friend with an antivifiated 
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copy of these Odest procured a copy, 
either from the author or his booksel- 
ler, long before it was fiublished in Lon- 
don.* This was transmitted by the 
British packet, and received here on 
the eighteenth of June. It was imme- 
diately put to press by Mr. J. Watts, 
and a large impression was executed, 
in a just confidence that the reputation 
of the author, and the merit of his 
poetry, would not merely be a guar- 
rantee from risque, but the pledge of a 
Tery extensive sale. During the pro- 
gress of the work through the press 
the sheets were clandestinely obtained, 
and a new edition, in a miniature size, 
at a reducfed price; was announced to 
the trade. This flagrant act of hosti- 
lity could have no other motive than 
the ungenerous and illiberal one of a 
malignant intention to cheeky if not to 
-ruin, the sal'^^ of the edition undertaken 
by the rightful proprietor. We are 
strictly within the limits of correctness, 
when we say rightful proprietor, be- 
cause, though with certain qualifications 
any person may reprint a book, not 
guarded by the law securing literary 
property, yet, with respect tp 9JI foreign 
publications, the right of prepccupancy 
is ccMisidered valid by the wljole body 
of American printers and booksellers 

* Xothmg is more common in Great-Bri- 
tain, particulai^y in the metropolis, than for 
a book to be printed many months before 
'publication, especially if the author be a man 
of fashion and leisure. As he passes much 
of his time in the country, his distance from 
the press necessarily interposes frequent de- 
lay. Besides, there is a fashionable season 
for the literary market, as well as stated 
'hours or days for markets , of another kind. 
Neither the bodcseUer's interest nor an au- 
thor's vanity permit a volume to be adver- 
tised ^'iring the summer months, when 
London, in Gibbon's phrase, is a vast soli- 
tude," and the courts of Westminster Hall, 
and the squares of the West End are silent 
and deserted. Hence, partly in consequence 
of this interval between printing and publish- 
ing, but mostly in consequence of the active 
and persevering spirit of the pul^i^her here, 
these Odes were perused on this side of the 
Atlantic, by the admirers of the author, al- 
most as soon as by his London and Dublin 
friends. This cireum stance must be sooth- 
ing to the sensibility of Mr. M: and to that 
love of fame which glows in every pp^'s 
breast. 



of respectability, and it is considered a 
breach of custom as well as of the lav/ 
of kindness for one bookseller to publish 
an edition, which may directly clash 
with the interest of another. The po- 
licy as well as the reason of such a sys- 
tem is obvious. If rival editions w(?re 
perpetually starting tht^ savir^ instant, 
in the race for public favour, if literary 
property should be thus jeopardized by 
every invader, not only the interest of 
individuals but of literature itself would 
be prejudiced. Conflicting editions 
would, for a moment, rouse the atten- 
tion of th^ public, but at length they 
would glut the market and ruin their 
proprietors. The reprinting of books 
would become a desperate and gamb- 
ling adventure ; and thus a very coim- 
ous source of instruction would be 
wholly rescinded. . But it is superflu- 
ous to pursue the argument ; ^ /irac- 
tice is settled among the tradc^ and un^ 
derstood by every regular printer. 

The manner in which the sheets 
were obtained is not entitled to praise; 
and though such a mode of acquiring 
property is npt a subject for the cognt 
zance of the laws, yet men of the world 
and of business may pronounce it illi- 
beral and unsanctioned. t)r. Paley 
would probably call it by a harsher 
name. 

Of the pretensioniS to public favour 
of this base-born edition, we canijot 
sfieak vauntingly ^ It is coarsely and in- 
correctly printed ; and whether we con- 
sider the sfiirit^t the plan, or the na- 
ture of the execution, we are confident 
that men of reflexi<m and judgment 
^11 censure both. 

In a circular letter, addressed by Mr. 
Watts to every brother bookseller in 
llie United States, the fiith of these, re- 
marks has been communicated in a 
style of manliness, elegance, vigour, 
and just rcmoiwtrance, which cannot 
fail of its object. Of the antagonist* 
we cannot say the rivals editicm of Mr. 
Moore's Poems, we diould have heefi 
careless to speak, had we not been ac- 
tuated by a well-fouftded seal to ani- 
madvert upon a wanton attack on the 
rights and interests of a respectable 
friend, a learned and meritorious pnfl* 
ter, and an honest man. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



To tht Editor of the Port Folio. 

1 take the liberty to send you a few juvenile 
poetnsy which I have transcribed from a nia- 
noscript, which has been preserved to per- 
petuacte the feelings and emotions of childhood. 
If these trifles .should gain the distinction of 
your notice, they shall be the precursors of 
others of a simiiai^ description. A****. 

SONNET TO THE BLUK filRD. 

Sweet messenger of spring, complaining bird* 
How from the budding top of yonder elm, 
That hangs o*erwaving thee, I *vt stood and 
heard 

Widi throbbing heart, thy embassy of love. 
Sweet bii<d ! art tliou commissioned to our 
realm. 

Ambassador to cheer the wasted grove^ 
To tell the daisy when to lifl its head. 
To whisper to the tulip, that *tis time. 
With fearless smile, to leave a wintry bed ; 
Or dost thou sing to wake the red-breast up. 
To rouse the sleeping songsters totheir chime. 
And tell them all, the nipping frost is o*er.^ 
O if you come for this, sweet bird of spring. 
Welcome, thrice welcome to the news you 
4)ring. 

Jntcription for a Bermitage at Scituate. 

Forbear, rash nvortal, this retreat. 
Where loves and virtues only meet ; 
Cease to approach this quiet grove. 
Where all is tranquilness and love ; 
If aught unliallowed) aught impure. 
Your heart arrest, your breast allure. 
Dare not to trace a footstep near. 
Thy breast shall own no inmate here. 

The snow-^rop here shall earliest blow. 
And by the streams harmonious flow. 
Sweet music chanting from above. 
Shall tell the witching hour of love. 
Here shall the sister fays be seen, . 
Dancing round their myrtle green; 
And here the Dryad oft at eve 
The mystic web of love shall weave. 

But see the priestess of this grove. 
Her voice all gentleness and love ; 
She speaks, and music starts around. 
The minstrel imitates the sound. 
The sylphs and fairies in her train 
Join the rich note, prolong the stnun. 
Tin heavenly music chanting flies. 
Borne by the winds to viewless skies. 

'Ah stranger ! enter not this grove, 
« If not thy breast is tum*d to love ;. 
Dare not approach this sacred seat. 
Unless thy heart the virtues beat. 



IMITATION OP PRIOm* 

T* JULIA. 

Sweet is my little native bower. 

That shades me in the sultry horn*. 

That fans roe sofUy with a breeze, 

Wh^n seorching sunbeams still the tttm. 

Then runs beside with passage fleets 

A little rippling rivulet. 

The loveliest music of the spray 

Awakes the rosy fingered day : 

On every bush within my rrove 

I hear the linnet's tale of love. 

Come, my Julia, haste away, 

And hear the music of the spray. 

And range the mead, where prattles sweet 

The Kttle rippling rivulet. 

With transport then we '11 fondly rove. 

And teach the linnets hoyv to love. 

Sweet is my little native bower. 

That, shades me in the sultry hour ! 

TO julia; 
Go, gentle hM, that glad^st the spHnj;^ 
Go, bkic Mrd on thy swiftest wing, 
WHh note prevailing in the grove. 
Whisper the melody of lov«. 

Go, and when the tiptoe mem 
The cliffs and mountain tops adorn; 
Go, perch upon thy fikvoudte tree, I 
And bear this sentiment from me. 

Not all the ioys which wealth can brii^. 
Not all the beauty of the spring. 
Not fortune's bright allurin|^ guik. 
Is half so rich as* Julia's smile. 

Should pomp aftd glory richly shower. 
And on my head their rain-drops pour. 
Wan discontent would frown the while. 
If wanting Julia's gentle smile. 

To this alone dots Edward's wish aspire. 
He asks but this, 'tis all his heart's desire ; 
Make him a beggar but in this alone. 
And fortune, fame, and riches are his own. 

THE shepherd's INVITATiOV. 
▲ BALLAD. 

Stay, gentle traveller on your way. 

And join for once our rural glee; 
For on the green we dance to-day. 

And in our jocund hour agree. 
See'st thou yon cottage on the hill, 

A little lowly peaceful pile ; 
Thatch'd round with neatness and with sklH* 

And deck'd by virtue's peaceful smile. 
Rude is the oak that towers above. 

And grefen the ivy on its wall. 
But peaceful, happy in their love. 

The humble tenants smile on iXL 
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Say, traveller, wilt thou join our song. 

The sweetest song^^of all the grove j 
For as it swells the plain along. 

It wafts the tenderest, purest love. , . 
Edwin will pipe upon his reed. 

And sing the joys of rurd glee ; 
And while our browsing flock's at feed. 

Will give the bouse to inirth and thee . 
List, 'tis the sound of Ellen's lute. 

That gently dies upon the gale ; 
Each warbling songster now is mute, 

For Ellen's queen of all this vale. 
List, Julia too has join'd her note. 

The woodland groves and hills rejoice ; 
The songsters listen as they float. 

For Julia ha^ a melting voice. 
Tis Ellen's birth-day song that swells. 

Come haste and join our rural glee ; 
Peace, stranger, still our inmate dwells, 

And will not fail to welcome thee. 

ON LIFE. 

Longlifp is short, where virtuous men engage. 
But to the bad; one moment is an age ! c. b . 

IMITATED. 

The graces, seeldng for a pUce of rest, - / 
Have fix'd their empire in Amanda's breast ! 

X- C. B. 

ON A MI^ER. 

You have a rich man's wealth— a poor man's 
breast, - 

Rich to your heirs— but to yourself dis- 
Ireas'd! c. b. 

From Catullus. 

Lesbia, my soul, your frequent thoughts pro- 
{)ose 

That this our league of Love shall never 
close; 

Ogrant, ye gods ! that what she saysbetutte. 
Grant that my Lesbia may the vow renew; 
Grant Jthat establish'don our souls may prove 
Thro' life, this bond of friendship and of love! 

c\ B. 

TO OUR READERS. 

We have been forcibly struck ^ith 
our correspondent « C's" allusion to the 
literary, as well as military merit of Sir 
StDNEY Smith. He was educated in 
all the severity of the classical discipline 
by Dr. Knox, and consequently, in all 



the duties and grace»of a soldier and a 
scliolar, is the very reverse of the militia 
mountebanks of a republican region. 

The conclusion of "A Puritan's 
Address" is, if possible, vaox^ disgusting 
than the drivelling hypocrisy of his ex- 
ordium. Prior, who well knew the 
nature of your sobbing fanatic, has flneljr 
expressed his contempt for the prolix 
impertinence of the gifted, teacher. 

' At pure bam of loud ngn con^ 

Where, with my grannam f have gone. 
When Lobb had sifted all his text, 
And I well hop'd the pudding next, 
" JSTow to apply, *^ has plagu'd me mor6. 
Than all his villain cant before. 
* • » • 

The sarcastic, useful, and just report 
of some late proceedings of the Canaille, 
is entitled to a very full consideration. 
It not only abounds vrith wit, but, is in 
fact, a faithful sketch of the clumsy, 
crude, senseless politics of the ^^imleam- 
ed reason** of 

*• A set of patches^ rude mechamcaUf 
Who gain their bread upbfi the city stalk.** 

These silly sheep, instead of attempt- 
ing to " weigh and perpend" the massy 
and ponderous questions of state policy, 
for which they have no inteilectial 
strength. Would do well to leave the^e 
things to others; to walk worthily of 
the vocation wherewith they are called; 
and to reflect that instead of mending 
their, own condition, by their awkwani 
and abortive ambition,' they are only the 
blind instruments and humble tools of a 
small and cunning band of Jugglers be- 
hind the curtain. The Editor is happy 
to receive communications of this com- 
plexion.. He inserts, with alacrity* 
whatever will bring into disgrace and 
contempt this French mode of apolitical 
mod, huddling together, and striving to 
disturb) and to botch, and new vamp the 
state. He disclaims the domination of 
a majority of such men, " told by the 
head.** 



The Price of the Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be piud in advance. 

Printed and published (for the Editor) by John Watts, No. i2, Walnut-Street, 
Philadelphia, where former Volumes may be had. 
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Various; — that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 
And pleaa'd with novelty^ Inay be indulged. 

Cowpts. 
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For the Fort FoUo. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 
No. 176. 
< Woman 's at best a contradiction stUL^ 
Mr. Saunter, 

1AM a bachelor, Mr, and trust long to 
^continue so ; whatever knowledge or 
opinions, therefore, I possess, with re- 
spect to the female sex, have arisen ra* 
ther from general observation than in- 
dividual experience. Such as they are, 
however, I am the more induced to be- 
lieve, with- Mr. Pope, that woman \a a 
contradiction etill. The sex have b^en 
generally, either superlatively exalted, 
OP infinitely debased; represented ei- 
ther as the ornaments of the universe 
and the first of the crcator^s works, or 
ss beings, in disposition and under- 
standing, almost beneath the level of 
human nature. I am not disposed, like 
some, to magnify their virtues and dimi- 
nish their faults, or like others to de- 
teriorate from those excellences which 
they evidently possess. There is no 
creature in the universe from which 
the attractive power of truth cannot 
elicit some virtue ; there >s none, whose 
purity is imsullied with a stain. So it 
IS mih woman: none are completely 
Vicious or virtuous. 

. The historic page presents us with 
a catalogue of females, that appear in- 
consistent with the ordinary character 
of the sex. BahyUm yielded to the as- 



piring genius of a wtnnan. Rome 
knew her Cornelians md her t^)rtia'si 
to a woman France owed her deliver- 
ance from the horrors of impending 
destruction, and one of the brightest 
ornaments of the British throne was a 
heroic queen. But the world now wit- 
nesses a different race ; female hercMsm 
is known only by name; luxury and 
weakness have usurped its placel-and 
the glories of Semiramis and Zenobia, 
with those of Babylon and Palnlyra, 
have crumUed into dust, in the annihil- 
ating grasp of time. 

Exclud^ either by the prdhibitions 
of nature, or the mandates of custom^ 
from a participation in the hardier du^ 
ties of society, woman is limited by a 
narrow ^here of action: beyond tl^s 
she cannot diffuse the emanations of 
her mind, which, though often brilliant 
for a moment, yet they soon expire 
like the meteor's blaze. It is wcnder- 
ful that any person should contend for 
an equality of genius between man and 
woman. The experience of daily in- 
tercourse, the observation of immemo« 
rial time, must convince us that when- 
ever a fiemale has endeavoured t6 rise 
above the rest of her sex, in an attempt 
to display a profundity of research, an 
acumen of thought, or a capacity fof 
close argumentation, she has met the 
^sgust of the world and the contempt 
or pity of her immediate friends. The 
body and itiind are counterparts of each 
other : and though close application and 
the deprivation of health may enfeebl^^ 
the penK>n Tvittout corrupting ijb* smif' 
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yetj where nature ha» delineated in the 
Hmbs and features, the plainest indica- 
tions of weakness, the understanding 
will be found equally devoid of capacity 
and force. The maturity of the fe- 
male mind (such as it is) is reached 
too early for a proper foundation to 
have been laid in its progress towards 
perfection ; ' like the lightning, which 
doth cease to be, ere one can say, it 
lightens.' 

Do not suppose, sir, from what I have 
said, that I am deficient in admiration 
for the first best gift of God to man* 
I have been contemplating the dark 
side of the figure. Reverse it, and we 
Behold a dazzling display of brilliancy, 
suffidient to enliven the most inanimate 
fancy, and fire the coldest heart. To 
excel in the woi^s of the understand- 
ing and in the ener^es of the is 
the exclusive privilege, the boasted 
prerogative, of man: deprive him of 
ihe society of the other sex, and he falls 
beneath the state intended for lum by 
nature, or stands alone on an extended 
plain, exposed to the storms of afflic- 
tion, without a sympathizing breast, in 
wfiich he may find repose from misery, 
or participation in happiness. If, from 
the camp, the forum, " and the discus- 
sicms of the- schools, women, are banish- 
ed^^y^t, in the socisd circler whither ore 
retire, from the vexations of the world, 
the scintillations of female wit enliven 
society, and the sweets of. female ccm- 
vortaticMi vivify the drooping soul. 
: Does .man complain because the 
beasts of the forest possess auperior 
rapidity^ or strength I Does youth lan- 
guish for the toys of infancy^ or'old age 
repine at the loss of youthful pleasures ? 
Why , then should woman be dissatis- 
^eid ? Is she not the undisputed queen 
of the wide domains of love and beauty I 
Do not the proudest hearts bow to her 
de8)re8^ And if her situation be cut off 
from aome few negative gratifications, 
yet the temptations to vice are placed 
at a distance, and. she presses to her 
bosom the sweet reflection of spotless 
pu^ty. 

But, says Br. Young, « Scandal's 
the sweetner of a woman's tea." How- 
ever degrading to the sex the assertion 
may be, however unwerfty of other 
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features in theip charactei^ . however 

contemptible it may render them 
the eye of virtue, I fear the observatioa 
is too well founded to bear a contradic- 
tion. The satirist has depicted thein 
in many instsmces in colours too highly' 
drawn, or altogether false, but the ac^ 
cusation brought against them for caA] 
lumny must not, cannot, be refuted.' 
Little, very little indeed^ nmst be tliat 
mind which delights in decrying others* 
virtues, or viewing their errors throug^ht 
the gh^ss of scandal: yet, little as it 
may be, it finds a place In almost ever^ 
female breast. Is this assertion mah- 
cious or ungallant? I hope not. De- 
merits as well as merits must be disr 
played ; and when by the side of bril- 
liant objects we place ^ black andT 
grained spots,* contrast increases and 
adorns their resplendency. If I were 
to mention only excellences, like Phae- 
ton, I should neglect the advice of 
Aj)ollo,* and like him some Other Eri- 
dances might be my portion. I may 
say, women are lively, attractive, and 
beautiful; but they too frequently be-^ 
come frivolous, censorious, and vain. 

Orlando^ 



-For the I^art Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Lord Chief Justice Saunders sue-, 
ceeded Pemberton in the king's bench* 
in the reign of Charles the Second.. 
He was a poor beggar boy, or found- 
ling, with6ut known parents or rela- 
tions. Hfe found his way into Clement's 
Inn, by courting the attomies' clerks 
for scraps. His extraordinary obser- 
vance and diligence recommended him 
to the society. He appeared very am-, 
bitious to learn to write, and one of the. 
attornies got a board knocked up at « 
window at the top of a stair-case, , and 
that was his desk, where he wrote after 
copies which the clerks gave him'. Qe. 
made himself so expert a writer that he 
took in business, and earned some 
pence by hackney writing. And thu^t 
by degrees, he pushed his Acuities and 
fell to forms, and by books that were- 
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^Bt him became an excellent entering 
oeck) and an al>^ counsel, first at spe- 
cial pleading) then at large. After- 
wards he was called to the bar, and had 
practice in the king's- bench equal to 
my there. As to his person, he was 
vpry corpulent • and beastly ; a mere 
Ivmp of morbid flesh. He used to say, 
<.;by itiy troggs' (for that was his man- 
ner), * none can say I want issue of my 
body, for I have nine on my back/ He 
was a fipeted, mass, that gffended his 
neighbours at the bar in the sharpest 
cfcgree. Those whose ill fortune it 
was. to stand near him were confessors, 
and, in summer time, almost martyrs. 
This hateful decay of his carcase came 
on, him by continual sottishness, for, to 
say nothing of brandy, he was seldom 
without a pot of ale at his nose, or near 
him. That exercise was all he u^ed ; 
the rest of hi& life he was sitting at his 
desk or piping it at home, and that home 
was a taylor's house in butcher row, 
called his ledgmgr and the man's wife 
was his nurse or worse, but, by virtue 
of his money, of which he made little 
account, though he got a great deal, he 
tocHi became master of the family, and, 
being no chtogelingvhe was. true to his 
friends and they to him to the last hour 
■of hislife» 

His pacts were lively. Wit and ret 
paitee, in unaffected rusticity, were na- 
tural to him. He was ever i*eady, and 
neycir at a loss, and none ever came 
so near as he to be a m^tch for Ser- 
geant Maynard. His great dexterity 
was in the art of special {fading, and 
ht would lay snares that often caught 
his superiors, that were not aware of 
bis traps. He was so fond of success 
ibr his clients, that he would set the 
court hard with a trick, for which he 
met sometimes with a reprimand, 
Which he would wittily ward off so thi^t 
no one was offended with lum. Hales, 
C^ief Justice, *ould not bear Ms ivrer 
gularity of life, and for that and his 
Ml9plci$>n of his tricks, used to bear 
burd on^ him. lie 'had a goodness of 
hkture and ^sposhion that justly en- 
titled him to -he called a philanthrope. 
He was a perfect Silenus to the stu- 
dents, to malic. tUeni merry when they 
had a mind to it.. He was neither ri^ 



gid nor austere. If any hear him at 
the bar grumbled at his stench, he evei; 
diverted the complaint into content and 
laughing by the abundance of his wit. 
As to the honesty of his dealing, ho 
was honest as the driven snpw wa$ 
white, having no regard for moneys 
n6r desire to be rich, and for good na-* 
ture and condescension there was not 
his fellow. He would stand at the bar 
for hours before the court sat, with a 
circle of students about him, putting 
cases and making, thenii nieriy. 

In no time did he lean to faction, or 
in his business give offence to any. He 
put off officious talk of p9litics and go^ 
vemment with jests, and made his wit 
a shield to cover all his weaknesses and 
infirmities. He played jigs on the^ 
harpsichord in si^ch a manner, as to see 
him were a jest. The king, observing 
him to be of a free disposition, Ipyali 
fwendly, and .without greediness or. 
guile, thought of him to be Chief Jusr 
tice of the king's bench ; and, while ho 
sat there, he gave general satisfaction 
to the lawyers. His application to bu- 
siness was so intense as to bring on aot 
apoplexy and palsy,, which numbed hi^ 
parts ^utid he never recovered. 

For the Fort Folw. 

RtVIEW. 
A Commercial DiCTtoNARV, cohtjdnii\g 
tile present state of mercantile law, prac- ' 
tice and custom, by joshua Montefiot^, 
with-rery considonriile additions relative 
to the lawfiv usi^s, and practice of the 
United Sutes. Three vols. 8vo. glO 50 cts. 
Philade/lphij^. J. Humphreys. 

A development of . the . principles 
which regelate the vast machine of 
mercantile intercourse, exhibited in 
one view and within the. reach of ordif 
nary menjiiowever necessary it might 
have been, was not to be met with ui^dl 
the publication of the book before. us^7-« 
Connected as commerce is with the 
science of the law, with genei al policy, 
with historical and geographical rof^ 
search, and with the particular know-, 
ledge, of mercantile mesi such a de« 
velopment reqiiired a recourse to the- 
numerous report-books of the lawyer, 
and to Abbott, Parke, and other legal 
commentators— to Adam Smiths anH 
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othfer writdi% Upon the politick wealth 
f>f nati()n9««-to Child and A^dersdn— to 
Pinkerton— to various other historical 
treatises on commerce and commercial 

{>laces ; and, to the floating and uncoil 
ected informati<Hi of living and prac^ 
tical merchants. To give snch a de- 
velopment is the object of Mr. Monte*- 
fiore, and to enable him to do it, he 
informs us that liis researches have 
1!>een indefatigal^e ; and, whoever fol^ 
lows him through his volumes will be 
satisfied that they must have been so* 
The work is dedicated by permission, 
to Lorti EiLENBOROUGH, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, a privilege affords 
ing of itsdf a sufficient assurance of 
the general value of the book, and esper 
tihlly of its correctness, and consequent 
tisefulness on legal subjects, It ap* 
peared in England under the pardcu'- 
lar patronage of the East India Com- 
pany, who subscribed for forty co- 
pies, and it was patronized and sup<9 
|)orted by the most numerous and 
Respectable list of commercial insti- 
tutions, Insurance Companies, and 
Individual merchants that We retnem-r 
Ber to have seen. Though the ex- 
penses incuired by the author, in col- 
lecting and framing his materials, 
caused him to hoU it at a high price, a 
large editicm is said to have been im- 
:9iediately beught up by the intelligent 
and investigating merchants of Great 
Britain* These circumstances, it has 
been justly pbserved, say as much in 
its favour as could be said by a volume 
of explanation from the compiler, or of 
praise from the critic. Amidst such 
weighty commendation our feeble ap- 
probation would be lost; we cannot, 
however, refuse to bear honoural^e tes- 
timony to the candour of Mr. Monte- 
fiore, in giving due praise and credit to 
the authors from whom he has bor- 
rowed. Thus he acknowledges that he 
has availed himself frequently of the 
aid of that most valuable work, Abbott's 
tredtiae-im the lato of merchant ahi/ie and 
teafneny and speaks of it as ^ a book 
which ought to be On the desk of every 
merchant, and without which the li- 
brary of the lawyer is incomplete."--- 
The merchants of the United Slates, 
p^telUgent and perhaps m^e %pir\ted 



than the mevchattts bf Gmt Wxxa^ 
win gladly lay hold of eVery assistiiui^ 
to tfieir cominercial enterprise ; andtfv 
such, we recommend to tiiem tint 
CoMMsmciAL I>ictiona:rt ; tawhei^ 
service this option has been rendetsd 
more particularly beneficial by conn^ 
derable additions relative to the Im^ 
usages, and ()ractice of th0 Unite* 
States. 

For the Porft Folio, 
SCOTTISH LITERARY I]fTEtI.l6KS;C£. 

A WORK of considerable impoittMe 
is now under pubUcatkm by Mr» 
George Chalmers,* so celebrated foit 
the profundity and ability of his antiv 
quarian researches. He has for many 
years been soliciting materials forthfe 
work, and we are g^veii to understand, 
that for profound and labc^ous re« 
search it will sutimsfh any other on tkt 
same mdject which Scotland ha* &v9r ya 
/iroducea. It will be called Caledonuh 
or ap historical and topographical 
count of North Britain, from themoft 
ancient to the present times. 

The first vohime will be divided iifUi 
four books. Book first will ewitaiii the 
Roman fteriod^ from the origmal celoD^ 
zation to A. D. 446. In this Mr. C. 
will treat of the aboriginal tribes at the 
time of the fimt invasion, and the his? 
tory of the campaigns pf the several 
Roman generals, dll their final abdicft* 
tion; to be illustn^ted with a Romaic 
British map of North Britain. 

Book second will contain the Briti^ 
period from A. D* 446 to A. D. 843; 
and will treat of the Picts, their on§;ii9 
language, &c. the Romanized Brctoit, 
the Sax(»is, and the Sdots, with ttie in^ 
troduction of-Christianity. ' 

Book thk*d will contain the StotM 
fieribd from A- D. 84S to 1097^ miwA 
treat of the union of the Scots and 
Picts, their local, civile and ecclesitati* 
cal history during this period* 

Book fourth will contain the Scti 
Sdxim fiei^od from A. D. 109t to lSO<i 
which will treat in different chapters ef 
the territory, the history, the laws, 
manners, commerce, fee. of Scetoid 
during this period, with ft short "wew 
pf subse(^ent evfnts. • 
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./Tile 'second iadt Hard vohnnes wiU 
watain, the histoiy of all the thirty- 
tlffee counties of North Bidtain, each 
chafvter to coatam the history of a dis- 
trict cottnt7«-«8 to name, territory, po- 
pulation and lang^uage, agriculture and 
commerce, civil and ecclesiastical his^* 
tory^ from the most ancient to the pre- 
sent, time; to be ilhistrated by a mo- 
dem map of Great-Britain, corrected 
from recmt surveys and observations. 

The fourth volume will contidn a to- 
pographical dictionary of the names of 
places, hills, lakes, rivers. Sec. with ety- 
mological) historical, and explanatory 
notes. To this (tictionary will be pre- 
fixed an Introduction, ^ving an histo- 
rical account of all the languages that 
have been spoken by the inhabitants of 
Nortk Britain. 

This work, ccmducted as it is by Mr^ 
C^iaknecB, may be confidently expected 
te contain every information that can 
he desired by the stntiquarian, the poli- 
tician, and the merchant, respecting 
^e ancient and present state of this 
cenntry. 

Mr. ChidiiKeTS has just published the 
complete works of the ancient Scottish 
toam poet. Sir David Lyndsay, with 
the life of the author, and some pre£si- 
tory dissertations, which will be highly 
^kfeertaioing to the curious and the 
Iffitiquariaiu 

For the Port FoUo. 
MISCELLANY, 

Mj^ OL9$GHOOLy 

I am not, like your correspondent 
Metoicos, an < inmate' of a literary 
circle. I enjoy no opportunity of 
^ gaxing at the literature and other 
attractions of Philadelt^ua.' I cx^^ 
^ lounge tOf and < sip a little* at, an 
Kctcoieive and well-chosen library. I 
Mn ( a woodman of the west,' an mha- 
Mtuit of a < savage region,' Where 
consider < a ckissical imitation as 
stupendous as en erection of an aca* 
detny of the sciences among the Es-* 
quimaux, or a profossorship of belles 
lettres filled by Red*jacket or Com- 
planter.' Under these circumstances 
1 am aware that < an attempt- to ^nter 
*)ve lists of criticism^ will be thought 



f' wonderful;* imd I shaU not be sur-? 
prised, should you exclaim with Mr. 
Randolph, * ne sutor ultra crepidam,* 
and recommend to me, his prescription 
for those polidcians-.who conceived we 
could ruin Britain in a maritime wari. 
Should you, however, do this, I will 
not, like friend Sloan, in his speech on 
Gregg's resolution, demonstrate the 
propriety of the prescription, by at- 
tempting to^prove it improper. 

The criticisms of Metoicos have not 
' kindled my wrath,' neither have they 
put to» fresh trials the mimo^-feel- 
ings of the young gentlemdn on the 
Ohio.' Metoicos has tempered his 
censures with a portion of approbation 
the ^ hard things' he has said, he hi^s 
rendered palat^le, by the liberality 
which prevails throughout his essay. 
It is not the province of criticism to 
call names^ In this particular the epi« 
thet Mimosa' is exceptionable; but 
as the term is altogether incompreheu'* 
sil^, both to the * young msai* and 
myself, it has had no effect upon ' the 
hyper-irritability of our systems.' 

Metoicos will find no difficulty < to 
dislodge me from the post,' that bad 
rhymes are defensible upon the autho- 
rity, of Pope. I never advocated such 
doctrine. I never defended the rhymes 
of my friend upon such ground. If 
Metoicos will take the trouble to read 
the criticisms of Messrs. Colon and 
Spondee, and my observations respea- 
ing them, he will find that I attempted 
nothing niore than to shoii', that my 
friend was assailed with bitter ridicule 
and sarcasm, for the use of rhymes 
to be found in the best English poets. 
1 hazarded no opinion of my own that 
these rhymes were correct. Metoicos 
says that * wears and tern,' that * bow, 
now, and brow,' are good rhymes j 
Messrs. Colon and Spondee say, that 
such rhymes as ^ wear and fear, esteem 
and blarney' are Irishisms; that there 
is < no legitimate poetical unipn' be- 
tween the. words * vow and bestow.' 
Between such critics I pretend not to 
decide. ' L presume .not to point the 
shafts of ridicule against either. I only 
contend, that no youth, ought to be 
hissed from the haunts of the Muses 
for using rhymes respecting the pro- 
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piiety cif which the fai[^tatot*s of Addison 
imd Johnson are decided in opinion. 

But, Mr. Oldschool, it is not my in- 
tention at present, to enter into a dis- 
cussion on this subject. I mean to take 
some notice of the criticisms of Me* 
toioos, on the translation of the Ode ad 
I^diam^ and in tlie first place I must 
observe, that I agree, that ' roseate, 
beautiful, or lovely neck,' would be a 
more appropriate and elegant transla- 
tion of * cervicem roaeam'* than * ruby 
neck.' 

. 1 am chiefly concerned abcwt the 
third stanza* It is a little surprising, 
that so many opinions should prevail 
respecting its true meaning. Mr. Bos- 
cawen supposes that Horace, in the first 
member of this stanza, alludes to and 
regrets the intemperance of Lydia her^ 
self. Metoicos conceives he laments 
the exposure of her naked beauties amid 
drunken excesses, while following the 
Delpbinic commentators. I contend 
that he expresses rage and indignation, 
that Lydia should be maltreated tuid 
beaten -by her intoxicated lover. 

Mr. B>oscawen has not furnished us 
with the reasons for his opinion ; but 
Metoicos, objecting to the translation 
in question, has examined the subject, 
and given the grounds for his opinion. 
He conceives that the word uror does 
not express that degree of indignation, 
which Horace would have felt, bad 
Lydia been struck. This verb is fre- 
quently used by Horace ; it signifies 
to bum wi& passion of some kind, and 
is often used to described the ardof of 
love. It is also uSed to express gflef 
or indignation. Horace* uses it in one 
place to express the workings both of 
love, and the most implacable resent- 
Speaking of the enmity between 
Agamemnon, and Achilles, he says, 
Hunfc amor^ ira quidem conununiter urit 
utruraque- .... 

In the two previous -slmnzas I find 
nothing to^ strengthen the construction 
of Metoicos. In these Horace des- 
cribes the anguish he feels when Ly- 
•dia manifests a regard for his rival Te- 
lephus. In the third the subject is 
changed. It is not ginef or anguish, 
but indignation, he exj>resses. Indigna- 
tion aroused by Lydia^s receiving som^ 



in usage froitk Her I&rer.' Wliy slhO^ 
Horace be ashamed because an intoxi« 
cated rival maltreated his mistress^ ^ 
Sensations of shame arise only from a 
«ense of guilt or improper conduct; 
could either be imputed to Horace hf 
the conduct of Zelephus ? Anger, ac- 
companied with sensations of sorra# 
OT anguish, is excited by the insults 
offered to those we loVe, and X think 
the word uror more appropriately des- 
cribes anger of this nature, than either 
furOy aeevioj or inaanio. 

Upon such occasions, Metoicos ad- 
mits, that blows sometimes pass, ^ but 
Horace says nbthing of them^ here* 
Where does he say her ^ naked beau- 
ties are exposed ?' 

Uror aeu tibi candidc^ 
Turparunt humeros immodica^ mero 
Rrx«— 

Tur/iarunt signifies to disgrace, de- 
grade, deform. It defines no particu- 
lar mode of degradation, and if it does 
not mean to beat, neither does it signi- 
fy to denude or strip naked. This verb 
is used by Horace upon two other oc« 
casions ; but neither; fumi^es any 
thing to aid the construction of Mc-r 
toicos. 

— *r-At illi fada cicatrix 
Setosam laevi fVontem turpaverat oris, 

A scar in the fosehead is here men- 
tioned as a deformity, and I believe no 
instance can be produced, where Ho- 
race has spoken of nakedness as a de« 
formity . By the way, this explanation of 
Metoicos is Very indefinite. I am at a 
loss for an idea of those * naked beau- 
ties' which he insists were ' ex{|^ed.* 
I have no knowledge of those beauties 
of the shoulders, or even of the * white 
shoulderii,' which it would be so dis- 
graceful to expose. I can see no rea- 
son wh)r a man diould either be ashann- 
ed or fly in a passion, though his vivaj ^ 
got a fiiU view of the back of his mis- ^ 
tresjj's nbck, quite down to the points 6^ 
her shoulders. To be sure there ar^ 
heautiea which ought not tohe exfibaed. 
Brdutiea which, even at this day, are 
not entirrly nokrdy but these bcautica ' 
have no connection whatever with the: * 
* shoulders.* 

One thing more, and I have done with 
these * naked beauties;' I am of <^ 
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it not uncommcm for the la- 
dies to expose their arms and shoulders 
Qaked) even in the days of Horace. 
The following lines from Congreve's 
thmslation of Ovid's Art of Love (I 
Biever read the original) warrants this 
opinion. 

* If snowy white your neck, you still should 

wear 

• That, and the shoulder of your left arm 

bare.* 

\ I cannot believe that Horace lannients 
as a disgrace or deformity what Ovid 
recommends as graceful and allurintp, 
or that he wpuld either grieve with an- 
guish or bum with shame, that Lydia 
somedmes pursued the instructions of 
Ovid, the first connoisseur in love and 
gallantry. 

I will not say, Mr. Oldschool, that it 
is not an * anticlimax' in ' composition' 
to' mention the ' lesser outrage after 
the greater.' I believe, however, that 
the greater indignity is generally up- 
permost in the mind, and would upon 
most occasions, be first mentioned^ ei- 
ther by an angry or injured man. For 
this reason, the anticlimax pointed 
out by Metoicos can have no weight 
with me in construing this stanza. 

Upon the whole, sir, Metoicos, who 
has manifested great imeasiness lest 
these blows, which he so mnch depre- 
cates, were given on ' the breast* or 
^ oh the whole form of Lydia,* has him- 
self insisted on a construction which 
wi)l QOt bear examination. Indeed it 
is generally much easier to find fault 
vdth any at^.em]^ at translation than to 
improve it. But, when I undertook to 
^ maintaifi my friend's translation,* I 
had no view to a contest of this nature. 
I have never seen Boscawen's t;*ansla- 
tion of Horace, except in the Port Fo- 
lio ; on the publication of this ode, you 
stated that the translator observed^' the 
taste ot the lover could not be very de- 
licate, if he sighed long after a mistress, 
whose intemperance X he describes in 
such strpng terms.' The translation 
in question rescues Horace from this 
imputjation, and it was in support of 
this construction that I gave my , opi- 
nion and referred to the commentator^. 
On this sulqcct Metoico;s and ^i^yself 
agr^ > and whether thp jcause ot Ho- 



rn 

race*s compliant #as, * that Lydla anti<« 
cipated the nakedness of.the mod^Brn^ 
bon ton,' or received * regular castiga- 
tion' on the brmat^ hhouldevsy or ' whole 
form' is a question which cannot now 
be settled. However, if any < fair rea- 

j der, who- has interested herself in this- 
controversy,' has been ' relieved' by the 

'argument of Metoicos, rathef than sub- 
ject her to farther uneasiness, I .vi^ilf 
submit, and consent to be thought ia 
an error. 

I am sorry that Metoicos is < offend** 
ed at the introduction of JiuidJ The 
idea is in the original. We cgn hiave^ 
no coRception.of the * fif dispart of Ve- 
nus's nectar' ( qidnta parte- aut nectarU ) 
distinct from an idea of some liquid* 
Metoicos thinks it f inconceivable that 
Venus should imbue kisses,' in this 
fluid. OsctUa qua Venus imlndi is lite- 
rally rendered, kisses or lips, which 
Venus hath imbued. Now I have ever 
understood that, in Cufiid^a vocabulary^ 
sweet lips and sweet kisses are syno- 
nymous terms, and that poets were at 
liberty^ to use them as such. Sweet 
kisses are words without any meaning, 
unconnected with an idea of the lips 
from which they are: received ; and ia 
love songs and odes, I conceive, they 
may, with propriety be substituted for 
the lips themselves. If Metoicos in-* 
sists to confine every poetical exprpssi- 
on to its strict literal meaning, he will 
destroy much of the beauty of poetry. - 

Mr. Qldschool, 1 disagree with Me- 
toicos respecting the tenor and inten-* 
tion of the ode a4 Lydiam. I cannot 
believe Lydia ' a mere wanton.' Or, 
that it was the aim of the ode ' to in- 
spire a wantoa with sentiment, to re- 
claim her to love.' Throughout this.- 
ode Horace expresses that anxiety and 
tender concern, that warmth of fii«nd-« 
ship, and. indignant resentment, which 
a man seldom or never feels for a 
' wanton* mistress. I .cannot perceive 
the policy of a lover's extc^ling matri- 
mony and constancy, to. a * mere wan- 
ton;' such conduct seems more likely 
to excite disgust and anger, than cooar 
placency or self-respect. To eulogize 
marriage, in conversation with a mifi<9 
tress', would appear like reprooi^ which 
,i«j6urely pot an f artful' mannoM^C 
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ciliating regtfd* In ode 35, lib. 
Horace treats Lydia as a wai&ton: but 
it should be noted, that his sentiments 
in this ode are at variance with the spi* 
nt of aU his other odes addressed to 
lLtyii&&y and utterly irreconcileabk with 
bin proposition in ode 9, lib. S. 
Qmd si prisoa iredit Venus, 
DiductcMque jugo togit aheneo ? 
It is probable this ode was produced 
in a moment of jealousy, and passion, 
for I cannot suppose that Horace would 
propose to join himself to a ' mere 
wanton,' in the indissolvable bonds of 
matrinumy. The jealousy, the pas- 
sbnate description of Lydia's beauty, 
and the power of her charms, which 
Horace has described, shows the strong 
intmst she had in his heart, and in- 
duces me to believe that Lydia was a 
coouet, who knew her power over him, 
and amused herself with teasing him. 

But says Metoicos, > Horace does 
not speak of Telephus as a rival in her 
affecticms.' If he had no fears that Ly- 
dia loved Telephus, why was he dis- 
turbed when sl^ praised his <^ personal 
charms?' Could merely speaking in 
apprQi)atioa of the roseate neck, the 
soft delicate arms of Tekphus, occa- 
sion so much anxiety ? No. Itwasthe 
rapture with whith she described these 
beauties, the delight she manifested in 
numng Telephus, that excited the 
jtafousf of Hxmccj because this Qon- 
duct gave' rise to an apprehension that 
Telephus was beloved. Horace, indeed, 
has not said in so many words, that Ly- 
d^SL loved Telephus. Neither has h* 
said that she wa» hits mistress. He has 
not oom^ained that she indulged hifr 
rival with every token of affection, but 
that she praised his beauty. From 
this, Metoicos infers, that she was a 
^ mere wanton,' that all ^ sentimental' 
affection was out of the question, and 
yet he insists that Horace was in a bit- 
ter passion that Telephus had been 
pemitted to look upon her < naked' 
shoulders. A circumstance wonder- 
fully degrading to a < wanton,' and very 
likely taex<;ite indignation where ^ scn- 
tiMenCttl' affections were no ws^. con- 
cerned. 

T>hus, sir, I have ventured to crid- 
cLie a <^nUc> who Jias bokjly presented 



his < whole sur&ce' to 1^ < foe* of oi* 
ticism* I shall not ^ tremble or wince' 
at any criticisms this attempt may oc* 
casion. Due allowance will no doubt 
be made, on accotot of my situation 
and society ; and I trust you will not, 
like Dr. Caustic and the Royal College^ 
of Physicians, set in array ypur whde 
insignia of death's-heads, scorpions and 
adders, to frighten ^ a woodman' of the 
wilds of Ohio from the haunts of lite- 
rature. 

The subjoined atleiwpt at tranisla- 
tion is a proof that my young friend 
has not been induced ^ to throw his reed 
' into the stream, or hang his harp upon 
the willows.' He requests me to re- 
mark that it was not intended as a lite* 
ral version of the ode, but a ^apaphr^f^* 
You will probably consider it |i ^ cuno- 
sity* worthy of I^ing preserved in the 
Port Folio, especially as it is a pro- 
duction of the ' wilds' of Ohkb of the 
neighbourhood of Red-jacket a^d Corn* 
planter, 

HOR. ODE IX, LIB. 3. 

Hor. Whilst I alone ei\ioy*d thy pharjns. 
Nor any dearer youth 
Entwin'd round Ay soft neck hii attts, 

Made me suspect thy truth, 
I lived moEK happy than* Persian kinfy 
With all the Joy his wealth and ho^an 
bring. 

Xjpc/.^ Whilst thou with meltinf pviioD 
burn'd. 
For no more charming fair. 
Nor Lydia was for Chloe scornM, 
• Abandoned to despair, 
I flourish^ more renown'd, and Ih)* 

narM more, 
Than she who Itome'^ iUustrieus 
founder bore- 

Bor. New Creasian Chloe holds nc bouQ^ ' 
In love's delightful chains. 
She, sliU'd the warblmg lyre to sound 

In soft and melting strains. 
For her I would not fear even death t# 
dare. 

Would the drMd Fates her dearer 
beautie;i spare. 

Lyd. Calais, a f^t Thurtfiiati yoUth, 

Warms me with chaate deaircf^ ' 
Love's gentle goddess in us both 

A mutual flame inspires. 
For him I twice could suffer oetta 

with joy. 
Would the dire Destinies spwt 
iovelj boy. 
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afer: Whi^ if nay ftnuiep teve a^it 
Rettuwi, and gently Tuoves, 
To join in the Ijymeneal chain 
Our separated loves I 
' What if me beauteous Chloe I desert. 
And Lydia reigns sole "mistress of my 
heart? 

tyd. Tbo^ he outshine the brightest star, 
Tho' you indeed should be 
Lighter than corkwood^ rougher far 

Than the tem^tuous sea, 
His charms would never touch my 

heart, for I 
With thee ytrould wish to live, with 
thee rejoice to die. 



For the Fort Folio, 
Ma. Oldschool, 

The beautiful allegorical song, U/e% 
9ke a ahipy in constant motion^ has been 
very •generally attributed to the admi- 
rable muse of Dibdin ; but, in a small 
vdume, contaimng a description of the 
watering-places of Great-Britain, Mr. 
George Saville Carey prints it as his 
own, and sets up a formal claim to the 
honor of the composition. He relates, 
that he wrote it for a pleasure party at 
Norwich, on occasion of celebrating the 
regatta which is held^ at stated times, 
on, the river of that city. There is no 
reason to doubt his veracity ; particu- 
larly as it has been given to Mr. Dib- 
^ only by public report ; and as, be- 
sides, there is even intrinsic evidence 
iii his farour. The style is different 
from that of Dibdin. As a poem, it 
aspires to a more elevated character 
than the generality of the effusions of 
tiiat author. It has more dignity, and 
less genius. It satisfies, not surprises. 
In listening to Carey, we receive a 
tranquil pleasure ; in listening to Dib- 
din, we are transported. Compare this 
song with Dibdin's Morality in the Fore 
'o/i, and the specific qualifications of 
the ^wo poets will become instantly 
Tnanifest.— In the work already men- 
tioned, Mr. Carey also asserts his fa- 
^er to have been the author of the 
well-written and popular hymn, Qod 
9<rt>€ the king, 

'^•/irofios. — In my late epistle, there 
r Were the words, any time; instead of 
which, there appeared in your paper 
these two others, vcry irite. 

QXJIDKUNC. 



'Fot the Fort WkH6. 

ANECDOTE OF ANACHARSIS CLOpT^^ 
From Dr. Moor^a ' ^or4a^nt* ; 

I overheard a curious <Ma]ogue be^ 
tween Anacharsis CloOts and a plain 
sensible loc^ing^man, wh6 drank coffee 
at the same table with him^ obe day 
after dinner at Robert's. 

This man happened to say, that some* 
thing, I don't remember what, was ^ as 
(certain as that God made the wc»1d:* 

* Pshaw I' said Anacharsis^ snappish- 
ly, * he did not make llie worW.* 

< No !* cried the man, staring wUh 
surprise, < who made it then?* 

< Why nobody. It never was tnide,* 
answered Cloots. ? . 

< How came it here then ?' answered 
the other. 

< How came it here ! why it has bemi 
here from all eternity.* 

< I never should have guessed it to 
be so old,' rejoined the man, < but still 
you have not informed me how it 
exists.' 

< By chance,' said Clootsu 

^ By chimce,' exclaimed the other. 

< Yes, undoubtedly, by mere chance/ 
added Cloots*—* You have no notion of 
the power of chance I' 

' The power of chance I' repeated 
the other— < chance is blind.' : : 

< Blindness does not diminish polrer,^ 
cried Cloots with . an air of iaiumph j 
^ for even according to your b^d^ 
Sampson was able to pull ikmn a hoiiise, 
and smother three thousand Phiiistines, 
after he was stone blind.' 

* Sneering is one thing, Mr« Cloots, 
and reasoning is another.' 

< Then let us reason,' answered Ana- 
charsis— I speak of the power of 
chance.-— Were a thousand dice put 
into a box arid thrown out often enough, 
there can be no doubt but thatsix thou- 
sand would be thrown out at4a^ ; n^y^, 
if a hundred thousand were rattl^d^ smd 
thrown without ceasing, six him(h*ed 
thdusand would appear in process of 
time at one throwl Why, therefee, 
may not this wxjrld, such as we find it, 
have been cast up by the more rattling 
of atoms.' 

- ^ Now I pepce#c^ tlie 4rift of your 
reasonmg,' Tojcaaed the other: < tot 
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although I cannot explain what is above 
human comprehension^ citizen Cloots, 
yet, as there is no necessity in the na- 
ture of things that this world, and all 
the creatures in it, should have existed 
at all, it seems clear to me that they 
must exist by the poww of a supreme 
being ; and I am fully convinced that 
order, uniformity, and exquisite adapt- 
ness must be the work of intelli^nce 
and wisdom^ as well as power.* ' 

Nec Deus inter sit nisi dig^us vindice, 
. nodus," 

< What do you think of that maxim 
of Horace ?' said Cloots. 

< I think it a very good one, as he ap- 
plied it,* rejoined the other : * but I am 
convinced that Horace, though a hea- 
then, would not have brought it into 
such an argument as the present.' 

* Periiaps not; for as you say^he was an 
ignorant heatheil, and believed in gods T 

^ * Had he lived at present he would^ 
have confined his faith to one ; for, in- 
dependent of the Christian religion, all 
the improvements that have been made 
since his time lead us to acknowledge 
a first intelligent Creator and governor 
of the universe/ 

^ They lead me to no such thing,' said 
Cloots. * I adhere to chance, and ac- 
knowledge, no other God. What say 
you to that^' 

* I say,' replied the other, * that were 
I to utter such an impious expression, 
I should be afraid of going to hell.' 

* There again 1' cried Cloots, < Why 
there is- no such place/ 

' How can you be sure of that ?* 
^ Because the thing is impossibk,' 
answered Cloots. 

< Did you not assert, a littie while 
ago, thxt this world was made by 
chance V 

^ I-assertso still !' exclaimed Cloots* 

< Then how can you assert that such 
a i^ace as hell is not made by chance 
abo 1' ^joined his opponent* 

This unexpected question seemed to 
disG<meeit the philosopher^ which the 
other observing, he added^ with a 8eri« 
ous aix^ 

< Citizen Cloots, I would not have 
you trust altogether to such reasoning, 
which is wicked as well as inconsistent : 
and permit me to 4dd a piece of ad- 



¥OUO: 

vice, which it greatly impbrts you t» 
follow: — Renounce impiety, that, ki 
case there should, by chance or other- 
wise, be any such place as hell prepar- 
ed for blasphemers, you may not be 
sent into it.' 

Having pronounced this in a solemn 
manner, the man rose and walked ou^ 
of the room. 

For the Fort Folio. 

THE FINE ^RTS. , 
Death of Lord Nelson. 
Mr. West has finished his picture on the 
memorable event of the death of Lord Nel^ 
son, and he opens his beautiful gallery in 
Newman -street, for ten days, that the am». 
teurs may see this elaborate work before it iff 
consigned into the hands of Mr. Heath, the 
engraver. It is a wonderful work, and wilf 
raise the fame of the master to a vfery high 
point. It was truly remarked, by an artist of 
distinguished merit, that it was only neces- 
sary to look over the series of prints which 
have been taken from the pictures <rf Mr. 
West, to form an estimate of the value of the 
original. While almost all his contempora- 
ries have degenerated into the insipidity of 
portraits, he has maintained his enthusiasm 
tic love (k'tbe higher department of the art, 
I and has seized on every great occasion to ilr 
lustrate upon canvas the triumphant achiev- 
ments of the country. Upon no former occa- 
sion had he so grand a subject, and upon no 
former occasion has ht more highly diitin- 
ruished himself. The picture is truly epic^ 
for it combines a perfect history of tl^ battle 
with such a burst of passion as^to arovse 
every generous emotion of the soul. He has 
chosen the point of time when the hero, afUr 
hearing from captain Hardy that the battle is 
won, is raising his last ejaculation to the Au- 
thor of hi s being in gratitude and resignation, 
His attitude in nearly the same> though re- 
versed, as that of Gen. Wolfe, but the ejpres- 
sion of an the group which forms the centre 
is superior to every former effort of the mas- 
ter. He has departed so far from the reality 
as to make his last scene on the quarter decl^ 
instead of the cbck-pit, because he could not 
otherways have combined the other great fea- 
tures of the action which he had introduced 
as the Episodes of Mr. Scott,, and of several 
gallant youths who fell, besides their colii- 
mander. All these are most forcibly 'Mrdi 
doced,. without ooi^sing or micumbeni^r^ 
chief point; and the back ground shews the 
sublime character of the battle. It is a work 
which truly redounds to the praise of the 
English school, and we hate no doubt but 
that Mr. Heatli will feel all his enthttsiasnn 
as well as skill, aroused in doing justice t«y 
the work in his engraving. {.Xtw. p^P^ 
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LEVITY. 

AN HUMOUROUS LETTER TO THE 



D^AN OF 



SIR, 



I am told there is a book which fies 
your study, in sheets, and all those 
who have seen it admire it should con- 
tinue so long unbound. I think it is 
called Marshall's Epithalamiums, or 
some such name ; but lest I should be 
mistaken in the title, I'll describe it to 
you as well as I can. It is a fine fair 
inanuscript, writ with black shining 
ink, on the whitest and smoothest vel- 
lum that can be imagined ; the strokes 
of .the pen are so very nice and deli- 
cate, as discover it was directed by a 
ihasteriy hand ; jand there is such a 
symmetry and proportion in all the 
parts of it, and the features (as I may 
term them) of each letter are so exact, 
as puts the reader many times to a 
istond in admiring the beauties of them. 
The hook has an additional ornament 
which it did not want, the initial let- 
tet^ and all the margins are flourished 
^th gold ; but that which recommends 
it more is, that though it has been 
wrote about eighteen years, as I have 
been iRfonncd, yet it is not in the least 
sullied or stained, insomuch, that one 
^ould think it was never yet turned 
over by any man : and indeed there's 
the more reason to believe it, the first 
leaves of it being yet unopened, or un- 
toached. The volume of itself does 
not appear to be of any great bulk, yet 
I have heard it valued at 30001. It 
would indeed be a thousand pities, that 
so valuable a piece should ever be lost ; 
and the surest way to prevent this is 
by increasing the copies of it ; so that, 
M th^ author will give his consent, and 
you be so kind as to license it, I'll im- 



^ This letter was sent to the Dean of 
y**— > who was also Vicar General of the 
"•^^j by a widawer (with six children) 
the feigned name of Elzevir. The 
was to invite him and his company 
\ jupper, especially Miss EUzabeth Mar- 
™ll> a beautiful lady of eighteen years of 
anct three thousand pounds fortune, 
J^M^e' Dean's house being full) was then 
^••gedia his study. 



mediately put it in the press. have 
all tools necessary for the ptirpose, and 
a curious set of letters that never were 
used, but in printing of one* book, and . 
of this too there's not above half a do- 
zen in the whole impression ; so that 
you must imagine they are not. the 
worse for wearing. For my part, I'll 
spare no cost nor pains to embellish 
and adorn the work with the most na- 
tural and lively figures ; and I shall not 
despair to make this edition appear as 
beautiful in the eyes of all men, as the 
original is at present in mine, which, 
to tell you the truth, is so very charm- 
ing and fine, thatmethinks I could read 
it both by day and by night with plea«^ 
sure. If, therefore, you will do me the 
favour to . let me have your company 
this evening, and bring this incompar- 
able piece along with you, ,it will add 
much to the entertainment and satis^- 
faction of every one, but particularly of 
him who, with great respect, is alway§^ 
Sir, your most humble 
And faithfiil servant, 

ELZEVIR. 
From my printing-homey in Lye- 
dowHf in the Low Countries. 

VARIETY. 
Variety is charming. 
Constancy is not for me ; ^ 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

Segrais was a great teller of stories 
and anecdotes, and his pleawit manner 
of telling them added a vivacity to the 
excellence and importance of the sub- 
jects. His memory was so compre- 
hensive, that when once he began to 
narrate, he did not very soon end. A 
friend observed of this talent and prac- 
tice, so well known in Segrais, that he 
only wanted winding up, and he would 
go for a fortnight. 

It was once in contemplfition at 
court, to appoint Segrais as tutor to 
:one of the princes iof the blood« Se-. 
grais, who viras a studious man, smd 
fond of retirement, declined the office, 
under the pretetM:e of his deafness. 
You have no occasion, observed his 
friend> to listen to Ihe prince, you we. 
only to be speakei;. Nay, rc^ed Se- 
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grais, I well knofw by experience that 
a court is a country where a man 
should have very good cars, as w;ell as 
good eyes. 

Mrs. C. Smith, who has distinguish- 
ed herself by the publication of many 
romances of merit, has likewise evinced 
a fine talent for poetry. The following 
little poems are evincive of the as- 
seition : 

THE WHEAT EAR. 

From that deep shelter'd solitude 
Where in some quarry wild, and rude, 
Your feather'd mother rear'd her brood 

Why, Pil^im, did you brave 
The upland Winds so bleak and keen 
To seek these hills ?-^who8e slopes between 
Wide stretch'd in ^ey expanse is seen 

The ocean's todiiig wave ? 

Did instinct bid you linger here. 
That, broad and restless ocean near, 
Aftd wait, till with the waning year 

Those northern gales arise. 
Which, from the tall cliff's rugged side 
Shall give your soft light plumes to glide 
Acposs the channel's reflueht tide 

To seek more favouring skies ? 

Alas ! and has not instinct said 
That luxury's toils for you are laid. 
And that, by groundless fears betray'd. 

You ne'er, perhaps, may know 
Those regions, where tiie embow'ring vine 
Loves round the luscious fig to twine. 
And mild the suns of winter shine. 

And flowers perennial blow. 

To .take yon shepherd boys prepare 
The hollow turf, the wiiy snare. 
Of those weak terrors well aware 

That bid you vjdnly dread 
The shadows floating o'er the downs. 
Or murmuring gale, that round the Btoues 
Of some old beacon as it moans 

Scarce moves the thistle's head. ^ 

And if a cloud obscure the sun. 

With faint and guttering heart you run, 

And to the pitfal you should shun 

l<es6rt in trembling haste. 
While, on tliat dewy cloud so high 
The lark, sweet minstrel of the sEy 
Sings in the motnjmg's beamy eye 

And bi^es his spotted breast 

Ah ! simple bird, resembling you 
Are thote, that with-dis^iicted view 
Thro' life some selfish end pursue 

With low inglorious aim. 
They sink in blank oblivious night, 
While minds superior dare the light. 
And high on honbur's!j^lori6us height 

Aspire to endless feme. 



AN EVENING WALK BT TXE SIA SlI^X. 

'Tis pleasant to wander along on the san^ - 
Beneath the^ high cliff that is hollowed in 
•caves. 

When the fisher has put off his^ boat fi-oiQ 
the land. 

And the pi*awn-catcher wades through the 

short rippEng waves. 
While fast run before us the saridling anA 

plover. 

Intent on the crabs and the sand ells tofeed^ 
And here on a rock which the tide will soob 

cover, : 
We'll find us a seat that is tapestried wit^ 

weed. 

Bright gleam the white sails in the slant 

rays of even. 
And stud as with silver the broad level 

main. 

While growing clouds float on the fair face 
of heaven. 

And the mirror-like water reflects them 
again. 

How various the shades of marine vegeta- 
tion 

Thrown here the rough flints and the peb- 
bles among. 
The feather'd conferva of deepest carnation* 
The dark purple slake, and the olive sea- 
thong. 

While Flora herself unreluctantly mingles 
Her garlands with those that the Nereids 

have worn. 
For the yellow hom'd poppy springs up on 

the shingles. 
And convolvulas rival the rays of the mom. 
But now to retire ^m the rock we have 

warning. 

Already the water encircles our seat. 
And slowly the tide of the evening retufp- 

The moon-beams reflects in the waves at 
our feet. , 

Ah ! whether as now the mild summer-sea 
flowing. 

Scarce winkles the sands as it murmurs flA 
shore. 

Or fierce wintry whirlwinds impetuously 
^ blowing. 

Bid hig^ madd'ning surges resistlessly roar. 
That Power which can put the wide waters 

in motion, - ^ 

Then bid the vast billows repose at his 

word. 

Fills the mind with deep revemicc, l»h3e 

earth, air, and ocean, 
AUke of the universe 9peak him the Lord. 

Maisuna was a daughter of the tribt 
of Calab, and was married while very 
young to the Caliph Mowiah. But this 
exalted situation by no means suited 
the disposition of Maisuna; aixdii»i<^ 
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^the poHHi 'ioid' fipieiutor of Damas- 
cus she languished for the simple plea- 
sures of her oative deaerU These 
feelings gave birth to the following 
simile stanzas, which she took delight 
m sii^gings whenever she could find an 
opportunity to indulge her melancholy 
in private. She was overheard, how- 
ever, one day, by Mowiah, who, as a 
punishment, ordered her to retire from 
court Maisuna immediately obeyed, 
and taking her infant son, Yezid, with 
her, returned to Yeman. 

Jrjie russet suit of camePs hair. 

With spirits light and eye serene. 
Is dearer to pay bosom far 

Than all the trappings of a queen, 
jrhe humble tent, and murmuring breeze 

That whistles thro' its fluttering walls. 
My unaspiring fancy please 

Better than towers and splendid halls. 

The attendant cohs that bounding fly 

And frolic by the litter's side. 
Are dearer in Maisuna's eye 

Than gorgeous mules in all their pride. 

Tht watch-dog's voice, that bays, whene'er 
A stranger seeks his master's cot. 

Sounds sweeter in Maisuna's ear 
Than yonder trumpet's long drawn note. 

The rustic youth, unspoil'd by art. 
Son of my kindred, poor, but free. 

Will evier to Maisuna's heart 
Be dearer, pamper'd fool, than thee. 

The following is a whimsical pas- 
sage fixmi Moore's Journal of his stage 
c6ach adventures in Virginia. The 
simile in the close is beautiful and 
new: 

And now to tell the gay variety 

Of my stage society. 
There was a quaker, who room for twenty 
took, 

Pious and big as a Polyglott Pentateuch ! 
There was his niece too, sitting, so fair, by. 
Like a neat Testament kept to swear by. 

What pity, blooming g^l ! 
That lips so ready for a lover 
Should not beneath their ruby casket cover 
^ One tooth of pearl,* 
But IJke a rose beside the church-yard 
stone, 

Be doom'd to blush o'er many a moulderiiig 
bone. 



• Polygnotus was the first painter, says 
who shewed the teeth in his portraits. 
He would scarcely, 1 think, have been 
tempted to such an innovation in America. 



THE BANKS OF BALI2E. 

' A BALLAD. 

Writtfin by a Lady rttiditw^ near the Miver 

Balize, in the Bay oj Honduras. 
While songsters their rivers to praise do 
combine. 

Their Amo's, their Banna's their Tweed's 
and their Dee's ; 
To the nymphs of Honduras the task shall 
be mine. 

To sing the more beautiful Banks of 'Ba- 
lize. 

See the nymphs and the swjuns in their 

Dories are singing. 
While echo the music resounds through 

the trees ; , ^ 
Observe how the fishes around them are 

springing. 

Their joy to express in the River Balize, 
Here young Alligators are playfully sport- 
ing; 

Here Tigers so nimble, and droves of 
Warrees ; 

All frisking like lambkins, and wantonly 
courting, 

Along the sweet banks of the River J^- 
hze. 

No proud marble domes upon the rural 
plains, ' 

Nor mansions of grandeur the traveller 
sees ; 

But marks what a charming simplicity reigns 
In the wood-cutter's hut on the Banks of 
Balize. 

Let those who delight in fine fish and fresh 
air. 

Enjoy their own pleasures on Honduras' 
quays ; 

More happy am I in attending the fair. 
On the banks of the smooth flowing River 
Balize. 

Ye Aldermen, who on rich turtle would 
feast, 

Or would wish to indulge, on our £am'd 
Mannatees, \ 
Leave the city awhile, then come hither, 
and taste. 

This delicate food on the Banks of Balize. 

The songs of Musquitoes shall lull you to 
sleep ; 

Songs sweet as the whisp^ing <Jf winds 
thro' the trees 
While Doctors and Sandflies their vigils do 
keep,. 

To suck yotu: rich blood on the Banks of 
Balize. 

i 

If an author wiM start from the crowd, 
jump on the literary pedestal and put 
himself in the attitude of Apollo, he 
has no right to complain, if his propor- 
tions are examined mth rigour ; if com* 
parisons are drawn l^his disadvai^ta^e, 
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or if, on being found glaringly defec- 
tive, he is hooted down from a station, 
"which he has so unnecessarily and in- 
judiciously assumed. 

Sonnet written immediately after 
reading professor Stewart's account of 
Dr. Robertson's daily visits, during his 
last illness at Grange House, to the 
fruit trees then in blossom ; and of his 
contrasting their progress with the 
event which was to happen to himself 
before their maturity. 

Ye lovely blossoms of the opening spring ! 
- That paint the ihiit trees with your blush- 
ing hues, 

Fann'd by the genial South-wind's humid 
wing. 

And foster'd by the evening^s grateful 
dews> ' 

Each morning sun your vernal health renews. 
Each morning sun perceives my health de- 
cline ; 

Yjjyrs. 'tis to bloom and round you sweets 
diffuse. 

To droop, to wither, xmd to die is mine. 
Nor spring, nor genial sun, nor fresh'ning 
gale. 

With youthful strength can sickly age re- 
cruit. 

And Death shall o'er this tottering frame 
prevail, 

'Ere autumn shall mature yoiu* embryo 
fruit ; 

And when I us'dto view my orchard's pride, 
Ah ! then its fallen lord a grassy turf shall 
hide. 

FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
A COQUET. 

MESSRS. PRINTERS, 

Lounging one afternoon the last week 
in ComhilJ, I had an opportunity of 
observing the manners of some of your 
Boston Belles, and overhearing such 
parts of their conversation, as, by the 
loudness of their tones and the side- 
glancetf of their eyes, they evidently 
intended should be heard by the pas- 
sengers. Now, as I pass much of the 
year in the country, and am seldom 
long in town, my observation was keen 
and curious ; and I cannot but confess 
that those young ladies, who make a 
daily promenade in Cornhill, convinced 
me, that, whatever modem pedants 
might say, the ladies of the present 
day were not matni^ly different from 
those of former times. Congreve cer- 



tainly had one of those Comhill-ladies 
in his eye, when he wrote the fol- 
lowing description, although, to answer 
his own ends, and avoid giving offence 
to the city ladies, he chose to bestow 
on a She/iAerdeM a character of wMch 
we know nothing in the country, 

RusTicus. 

Fair Amoret has gone astray, 
Pursue and seek her, every lover ; 

111 tell the signs by which you may 
The wandeiing Shepherdess discover. 

Coquet and coy, at once, her air. 
Both studied, though both seem ne(plebtedl 

Careless she is, with artful care. 
Affecting to seem unaffected. 

With skin her eyes dart every glance. 
Yet change so soon you'd ne'er suspect *ero{ 

For she'd persuade they wound by chance, 
Though certain aim and art direct 'enu 

She likes herself, yet others hates 
For t^at which in herself she prizes: 

And while she laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises. 

In the hope of disarming censure by 
diffidence, and obviating the imputation 
of presumption, it has been a kind of 
established etiquette for a virgin Mose 
to bind up her blushes in an introduc- 
tory bouquet, and present them to the 
reader as an offering of humility and 
conciliation. But the good sense of 
the present day has, in a great measttre, 
exploded, as idle and impertinent, this 
species of literary affectation. What- 
ever a writer may profess, pr^e or 
profit will always be considered his 
real motive; and when he has once 
overcome his feelings so far as to ven- 
ture upon the public stage, if his other 
merits are only in proportion to his mo- 
desty, he will find that he has over-rated 
his pretensions. 

MODERN FASHION. 

A lady of fashion, dressed in th6 pre- 
.sent taste, is, literally speaking, nth 
body; and strange to tell, the full grown 
misses, naturally prone, as we mig^ 
suppose, to matrimony^ seem deter- 
mined not to have any body. It is pre- 
sumed, however, that this determina- 
tion will not last long, and that, by next 
winter, at farthest, they will have 
body. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



For the Port Folio. 



A Poem sacred to the memory of Maooc, 
ixrince of Korth Wales, who^ in the ele- 
venth century, flying from his country, 
with a few foUovrers, is supposed by 
many to ^are first discovered and settled 
in America. 

From Cambria's shores, by civil discord 
driv'n. 

By all forsaken. Save a few and heav'n. 
O'er the wild waves he seeks a friendly land. 
And hails, America, thy fertile strand. 
Heav'ns ! what a scene of grandeur meets 
his eyes ! 

Around he gazes, lost in mute surprise : 
Here mountains lose their summits in the 
clouds, 

A boun^ess forest nature's bosom shrouds ; 
Resembling' ocean each bold stream appears. 
And birds unknown salute his ravish'd ears. 
** Is this the paradise by bards foretold, 
" And may we here expect an age of gold ?" 
Madoc exclaims — " my friends possess tliis 
shore, 

" Let genial hope your fainting minds re- 
store.'* 

Courage in every manly heart prevails. 
And aU, with one accord, salute New- Wales. 
With gallant mien their leader treads the 
shore. 

And, urg'd by him, they all their God adore ; 
Their God, who led them o'er untravell'd 
seas. 

And promises security and ease. 
Soon on the shore the native bands appear. 
And gaze with wonder, but devoid of fear. 
To aU his ready hand the chief extends. 
And uses them as brethren and friends, 
what tho' no words were understood, their 
eyes 

Witnessed at once their kindness and sur- 
prize. 

The ready dinner smokes upon the ground. 
And in metheglin is refreshment found. 
Toys charm the females and the infant race 
To barb'rous beauty adding force and grace 

Humanity ! assist me, while I sing 
The triumphs which from thee incessant 
spring. 

Virtue, not av'rice, charm*d the gallant chief. 
And thus from savages heav'n sent relief 
No gold he sought by nature deep con- 
ceal'd;— 

How happy had it never been reveal'd ! 
To industry were aU his vows address'd. 
Thus heav'n wak'd pity in each savj^ge 
^'•east, . 

taught the X^pd of heaven to adore, 
cultivation glad the willing shore ; 
soon, instructed in each useful art, 
to humanity the glowing heart. 



Madoc! th' Iberian chief to thee must 
yield ; — 

He dy'd with human blood the ravag'd field. 
But thou shalt justly boast unceasing fame ; 
Intent the cruel savage to reclaim,. 
Thou gav'st him, emulous in virtue's cause, 
Reastm, religion, liberty and laws. 
Columbus ! then, withdraw your haughty 
claim. 

And bow with deference to great Madoc's 
name. 

W. P. 

EPIGRAMS. 

NEVER COMPLAIN TO STRANGERS* 

Curio, whose hat a nimble knave had 
snatch'd. 

Fat, clumsy, gouty, asthmatic and old. 
Panting against a post, his noddle scratched. 

And his sad story to a stranger told. 
" Follow the thief," replied the stander-by; 
" Ah, sir," said he, " these feet can run 

no more !" 
Alarm the neighbourhood with hue and 
cry," 

Alas ! I've roar'd, as long as lungs 
could roar." 
" Then," quoth the stranger, " vain is all 
endeavour, 
San» voice to call, sans vigfour to pursue. 
And since your haty of course, is gone 
forever, 

" 111 e'en make bold to take your — a- 
dieu." 



When Charles, at once a monarch and a 
wit. 

Some smooth sofl flattery read, by Waller 
writ. 

Waller, who erst to sing was not asham'd 
That heaven in storms great Cromiael^s soul 

had claimed, 
Tum'd to the bard, and with a smile, said be. 
Your strains for ifoll excel your strains for 

me. 

The bard, his cheeks«with conscious blushes 
red, 

Thus to the king retum'd and bow'd his 
head. 

Poets, so heaven and all the nine decreed. 
In fiction better than in truth succeed. 

IF GREAT BE GOOD. 
How great thy might let none by mischief 
know. 

But what thou canst by acts of kindness 
show ; 

A power to hurt is no such noble thing. 
The toad can poison and the sei^ent sting- 
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Linet occasioned by the intended demolition of 
Friar Racon^t Study, in Oxford. 
Friar, if with thy magic glasses 
Running', thou see'st below what passes. 
As when on earth thou didst descry 
With them the wonders of the sky — 

" Look down on your devoted walls ! 
O save them ere thy study falls. 
Or to thy votaries quick impart 
The secret of thy mystic art; 
Teach us, ere learning 's quite forsaken. 
To honour thee, and save our Bacon. 

Says Richard to Tom, with a good deal of 
heat. 

My secret you've basely betrayd. 
What I told you I never suppos'd you'd re- 
peat, 

. And after the promise you made. 
Friend Richard, quoth Thomas, you're sadly 
astray. 

The secret I told, it is true ; — 
But if its so precious you cannot but say 
Three guardians are better than Moo. 

By one decisive ar^ment, 

Giles g^n'd his lovely Kate's consent. 

To fix the bridal day : 
Why in such haste, dear Giles, to wed ? 
I shall not change my mind, she said. 

But then, says he, I may. 

GalliL, the seasons of each circling year 
To thee,, my love, their choicest offerings 
bear : 

Spring thy young cheek with blushing pur- 
ple dies. 

And Summer lights her lustres in thine 
eyes. 

Autumn her apples in thy -bosom throws, 
And Winter clothes thee with her whitest 
snows. . 

Hermit! who with contempt look'st down 
Upon this lewd licentious town. 
Descend and live with us unmov'd ; 
Your boasted force is yet unprov'd, 
AVhile in that cold sad mossy cell 
Untempted, tlms alon^you dwelL 
See Chloe smile and feel no wound. 
Then we'll pronounce your virtue sound. 

Fickle is vext at heart, he says, to «ee 
His Lydia look on him so scurvily ; 
Thou art a most unconscionable man, — 
Woiild'st have the wench look better than 
she can ? . 



TWO WORDS MAKE A BARGAIIf. 
You'd marry the matquis, fair lady, you say; 

Tdu*re right; we've suspected it long, 
But his lordship declines in a comphdsant 
way. 

And, faith, Ae'* not much in the vsrong. 

THE DEADLY DOCTOR* 
With wig profound old Galen cries. 

My patients ne'er complain ; 
I do believe thee, Ned repUes, 

Thou putt'st them out of pain. 

ADVICE TO GRUMBLERS. 

Our grumbling politicians cry 
Old England's hsLSJ3 stands awry 
Mind this, they say, mind that, mind 
t'other ; 

Spare, spare, good people, your concern. 
Let this old England serve your turn. 
Till you can show us such another. 

Phillis, you boast of perfect health in vab, 
And laugh at those, who of their ills com- 
plain : 

That with a frequent fever Chloe burns, 
And Stella's plumpness into dropsy turns, 
O, Phillisj while the patients are mneteen, 
Little, alas ! are their distempers seen. 
But thou, for all thy seeming health, art ill 
Beyond thy lover's hopes or Reynold's skiD, 
No medicines can thy disease assuage, 
I tell thee, 'tis incurajsle, 'tis age. 

I die with sadness, if the blushing fair 
These eyes adore, reject her lover's prayer; 
I die with transport, if her gentle ear 
Is pleas'd her lover's soft complaint to hear. 
How shall a wretch his fate contrive to shim^ 
Both by her rigpour and her smiles undone ? 
Each way I look, I view my ruin sure, 
Fall by the wound, or perish by the cure. 

On hearing of the marriage of a Fellas qJ 
All Souls. 

Silvio, so strangely Love his mind controls, 
Has, for one single body, left All Souls. 

To a Toung Lady *(oko spoke in praise of li- 
berty. 

Persuasions to freedom fall oddly from y(W» 
If freedom we seek, fair Maria adieu. 

A CLINCHER. 
Nature al)hors a vacuum, Bubo said — 
Bubo, you're wrong — ^a vacuum^s in your 
head. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BT SAMUEL SAUNTER) ESiCi. 

No. irr.* 

— flothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

MiLToir. 

Mr. Saunter, 

WITH all my fondness and admi- 
ration of the fair, I sometimes 
cannot refrain from a smile when I ob- 
serre with what tenacity some of our 
young republicans assert their privi- 
ieges, and contest the palm of supe- 
riority. That we are all created equal, 
is one of those specious truisms which 
seem to mean a great deal and yet con- 
tain nothing that can be disputed. It 
was first invented by some designing 
patriot^ and has' since been repeated 
from mouth to mouth, because it flat- 
ters the vanity of the weak, and consoles 
the mortification of the needy. The 
poor believe it will one day class them 
among those who are rich, and the rich 
are amused with the hope that they 
will arise to a superiority which wealth 
carmot purchase. That it is false in the 
extent which the words seem to imply, 
every day's experience sufliciently de- 
nwrnstratcs. The designing kruxves 
who repeat it ia their morning orisons, 
would make us believe that the man of 
education, whose mind is impressed 
with the soundest jnftxims essential to 



the existence of gorernment, and whose 
prudence has taught him the propriety 
and necessity of obedience, i% full as 
good a man^ as the stupid Jacobin, who 
has probably been dropped on a dung- 
hill, whose god is Faction, whose very', 
creed is insubordination, and whose no- 
tions of discipline are somewhat lika- 
those of Milton's devils. These men 
would make you believe, if you were so 
credulous, that he whose mind has been 
disciplined in the school of classical 
lore, whose taste lias been refined by 
the example of Homer and the precepts 
of Aristotle, and whose soul is deli- 
cately alive to all the harmony of 
sounds, is equal to the rude rustic, who 
never conceived an idea beyond the pro- 
plexities of a harrowed field, and who 
never read a line beyond the sapient 
lessons of Dilworth, or the cunning 
maxims of Franklin. They would per- 
suade you to place in the san^e rank th& 
honest supporter of the interests of liia 
country, and him who laughed at its 
Lilliputian ties; and the man whose 
patriotism did not shrink from indivi- 
dual dishonor, when his official inte- 
grity was most slanderously calum- 
niated, and him who was >?illing to 
barter the oest interests of his country 
for a mess of pottage. It was suoh a 
delusion that placed a Ldllifiutian herOj 
a collector of spiders and a gazer at 
wooden mammothsj a master of slaves 
and a bawler for the inestimable rights 
of liberty and equality, in the throne 
erected by the valour, and graced by 
the wisdom, of Washin^oih 
B b 
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But my eiccunive imt{giiMitf(»i9.heitf^ 
ed by the reflection tlMit such men 
should bear sway, and perhaps too, 
like Hotspur, all smarting itdth my 
ivoundsj has for a moment seduced me 
from my original design, and led me 
into a train of reflections, which I did 
not expect when the paper was first 
displayed before me. I had met with 
a passage which pleased me, and I took 
a pen to copy it -for you : but I had no 
intention of wandering from one of the 
mighty masters of the lay, to laugh at 
the wild theory of an enthusiast, or to 
dilate "on the inconsistency and hypo- 
crisy of a flimsy philosopher. Let lum 
solace himself in his Hai*am, or buy 
wild lands from his Indian Ijrethren; 
Bnd let his infatuated followers worship 
their Lama. Literature is degraded 
by such objects. 

An expression in Milton, one of the 
among uninspired poets, reminded 
me of the dispute which is so fre- 
'quently and so zealously maintained on 
the equality of the sexes. The entire 
passage cannot be too often quoted. 

He is describing the excellent form 
mnd hajifiy state of our general ances- 
tors, as they were first seen by Satan, 
when, like a modem Jacobin, he had 
journeyed to Paradise and confirmed 
himself in his evil intentions of vexing 
their peace and effecting their utter 
*Tuih. 

■ ■ ■ ' t he Fiend 
Saw, HudeUghied, all delight, all Wnd 
Of Uving creaturca, new to sight. And 
strange. 

Two of far nol)ler sliape, erect and tall; 

Godlike erect, with Native honor clad i 
^ In naked majesty seem'd lords of all : 
^ And vrorthy seem'd ; for in their looks di- 

. The image of their glarious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisilorn, saiictitude severe and pure, 
(Severe but in true filial freedom plac'd,) 
' Whence true authority in men ; though hotli 
♦ Not t^/ual, at thteir-eex tiM equal seemed: 
> For contemplsdon he and valour form'd, 
por softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
iJLe for God only and she for God in hint,' 
' ttis large fau* front and eye subllm'c d^clar'd 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 
^'H^miid from his parted forelock manly hung 
< CtiiBt'ring, but not beneath his shoulders 
Inroad: 

She, as a veil down to her slender waist 
"Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
©ishevcU'd, biJtin wanton ringlets wav'd 



As the. Vine curls her tandnlA, viudniltb' 
plied 

Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 
And her yielded, by him best received, 
Yielded with coy wbmission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous deky • 

Mr. Tyler, one of the most modest 
and judicious of Milton's commenta- 
tors, remarks with what judgment and 
delicacy the poet here avoids entering 
into a circumstantial description of 
Eve's beauty. It was, no doubt, he 
says, a very tempting occa^on of giving 
an indulgent loose to his fancy : since 
the most lavish imagination could not 
carry too high the charms of woman as 
she first came out of the hands of her 
heavenly Maker. But as a picture of 
this kind would have been too light and 
gay for the grave turn of Milton's plan, 
he has very artfully mentioned the 
charni^ of her person in general terms 
only, and directed the reader's attention 
more particulariy to the beauties of her 
mind* It also evinces how much more 
highly he prized the mind than the 
outward form; and to such qualifica- 
tions would I venture, with all humi- 
lity, to direct the aspiring hope, and 
stimulate the untiring toil of my fair 
countrywomen. 

Let them be assured that though to 
dress, and troll the tongue^ and roll the 
eye, be most winning, arts to ensnare 
the passions, yet they will not gratify 
the mind — ^they caimot bind the heart. | 
Two young persons meet at that sea- 
son of life when the imagination is rov- 
ing and the heart is peculiarly alive to 
the softer emotions. They gaze on 
each other with mutual delight, and 
sensibility, sweet sensibility whbpcrs 
to them that their pleasure will always 
last. Now all this is but the calenture 
of the brain — the mere wings of love 
without the body: it is not the arrow 
that has pierced, but it is the feathers 
that grazed; and the luxuriance of their 
feelings has magnified a passing touch 
into a wound by the bow-bearing god. 
The nipping winds of the winter of 



I • I will not make any apology fqr soV^ 
a quotation. The passage so anii^ajfio, 
and contains bo exquisite a pirtiire, that no 
reader will blame me for assi^^ng it a place 
in fhe pages of the sPort Folio. 
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tbit^ life'^pecdMy'SOccee^ the buxom 
breezes of its spring, so^d, alaft I too feel- 
ingly remind them vfhat ^tey are. The 
envious hand of Old Age furrows^the 
dimpled cheek, and robs it of Nature's 
&ir vermilion-- ^the lustre of the eye is 
dimmed, and those lips which might 
once have susp«ided the eccentric 
flight of the bee, are pale and bloodless. 
Familiarity has robbed every charm of 
ita novelty) and a short interchange of 
sentiments has exhausted the scanty 
coffers of their brains. Indifference 
quickly succeeds the warmest love^ and 
mutual disgust is not afar off. That 
such \» the career, of too many of our 
matrimonial adventurers is too well 
kj[^>wn. I have not drawn a caricature 
-^A# fiicture 18 aketcbfid from Ufe, I 
am no misanthrope. I delight not in 
such lurid colourings of Nature's fairest 
work. The ' canvas has not been pol- 
luted by envy nor unrequited love, nor 
ha^ hatred malice furnished a single 
tint. I am far fixnn being an audacious 
reviler of the sex* It is my best plea- 
sure to cherish a sincere fondness and 
an undissembled respect for its loveli- 
ness and dignity. Milton has acknow- 
ledged that love is not the lowest end of 
human Ufe^ and I readily believe that 
this world, without the siveet intercourse 
of looks and smilesy would be but a wido 
waste indeed. 

But whilst I admire, and praise, and 
defend) let me not be supposed so blind 
as to view all their virtues and their 
vices, their beauties and deformities 
through the same partial vista. The 
sickly^ mien of affectation, the folly of a 
weak mind, and the ung^nial chill of 
prudery, a tainted imag:ination with 
many other frailties which female 
is heir tOy must be corrected before 
woman can be called perfect. Yet, 
with all these imperfections, how infi-* 
nitely do they surpass us in virtue, 
friendship, constancy, fortitude, ge- 
nuine good sense, and unaffected good , 
nature! 

Nor do I believe there are so many 
of the character I have described, as 
the arrogance of some and the imper- 
tinence of others would imagine. One^ 
far above the rest, I have before me, 
lovely, meek and amidWe^ such as the 
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rest ot^ht to be. Her maimer« are 

free wkhout familiarity, dignified but 
not haughty, correct but not prudish. 
In her conversation she is sensible 
without pedantry ; she can talk of dress 
with, the gay and the frivolous, and con- 
verse on books with the studious. She 
has a tear for the tale of woe, without 
affecting what she does not feel, and 
when the melody of music steals upon 
her willing ear, she has a heart to feel 
and a taste to relish. But the task 
of portraying such perfection, though 
pleasing, is too arduous, and shall not 
be disgraced by an unworthy hand. It 
is above the powers of the humble pro- 
saist, and the harmony and &ncy of the 
poet are only adequate. 

In almost every poetical work of 
established merit, such portraits may 
be found ; and it will be perceived, that 
the artist never rises to such a height, 
and bis genius never shines, more re* 
splendent, than when he borrows a 
gleam of inspiration from the rays of 
female channs. Such, are the Eve of 
Milton, the Imogen of Shakspeare, the 
Belphasbe of Spencer, the Armida of 
Tasso, &c. &c. 

Let womc^ consult these. Let them 
lay aside their pride and affectation. 
I-iCt them select a milliner for the mind, 
and hold the mirror ufi to nature. L«t 
them do this, and all the severity of 
satice will be retorted. The spear of 
Ithuriel will touch lightly, and not dis- 
play a single stain on the white robe qif 
their purity. 

SfiDLEY. 

' Fer the F^rt Folia, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

biographical sketch of the late 
Dr. Carlyle. 
Dn AlexanderCarlyle was bom about 
the year. 1721, and was one of the most 
distinguished characters the last age , 
has produced. He received his edu- 
cation at the universities of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and, Leyden. While he 
attended these celebrated schools of 
learning his elegant and manly accom- 
plishments gained him admission into 
the most polished circles, at the same 
time that the superiority of his \uidci> 
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standing;, sintf ^ht reRfilement ef hk 
taste, introdticed 'him to the piirticulair 
notice of men of science «nd literature. 
Having ^one through the usual exer- 
cises prescribed by the church of Scot- 
land, he was presented to the living of 
Inverness near Edinburgh, about the 
year 1747. In this situation he re- 
mained for the long period of fiftjr- 
cight years. 

His talents as a preacher were of the 
highest order, and contributed much to 
introduce into the Scottish pulpit an 
elegance of manner and delicacy of 
taste, to which this part of the United 
Kingdonft was formerly a stranger, but 
of which it has lately afforded some 
brilliant examples. In the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland 
Dr. C was long accustomed to take an 
active part, and he had the satisfaction 
to find that, to the boldness and vigour 
of the measures recommended by him, 
some of the wisest of his brethren im- 
puted the restoration of tranquillity to 
the church, after it had kmg been dis- 
turbed by faction and dissention. He 
acted uniformly with Dr. Robertson, 
Dr. Blair, and other distinguished as- 
sociates, with whom he lived also on 
the most intimate footing of private 
friendship. It was owing chiefly to 
his active exertions, that the church of 
Scotland, in consideration of their mo- 
derate incomes and of their living in 
official houses, were exempted from 
the severe pressure of the house and 
window tax. With this view he spent 
some time in London, and was intro- 
duced at couit, where the elegance and 
dignity of his appearance and manner 
are said to have excited boA surprise 
' and admiration. He succeeded in his 
object, though it is remarkable that no 
clause to that purpose was introduced 
into the act ; the ministers are even 
charged annually with the duty, but the 
collectors receive private instructions 
that no steps be taken to enforce pay- 
ment. Public spirit was a conspicudus 
- piart of the character of Dr. Carlyle ; 
the love of country seemed to be ^ 
most active principle of his heart, attd 
the direction to which it was guided, 
at a period most threatening to the 
good of sodety, was productive of incal- 



c«lablii benefit those tb wlmi kft 
influenee extended.^ 

He Wfi» so fortunate in his early dayt 
as to^ form an acquaintance whh all 
those celebrated men, whose namei 
have added splendor to the litemy 
history of the 18lh century, ShioHet, 
in his Expedition of Humphrey CSnker^ 
a work in which foct and fiction are cu^ 
riously blended, mentions that he owed 
to Dr. Carlyle his introduction to tbd 
literary circles of Edmbui^h. Aitef 
mentidning a list of celebrated ntrMXn 
he adds, their acquaintiHice I ow« 
to the friendship of Dr^ Carlyle, ikf*© 
wants nothing but inclination to figure 
with the rest upon paper." 

Dr. C. was a particular friend ^ Mri 
Home, so celebrated as the author of 
Douglas ; and that tragedyy if we an 
not misinformed, was, previous to be- 
ing represented, submitted to his revi- 
sion. He exerted, as may be supf^ose^ 
his utmost efforts to oppose that illibe* 
ral persecution which was raised against 
Mr. Home by the puritanical spirit, 
which, though by that time somewhat 
mitigated^ was still for from being ex- 
tinguished in this country. Dr. Car- 
lyle rendered another essential service 
to literature in the discovery of Col- 
lins's " Ode on the superstition of the 
Highlands." The author <m his death- 
bed had mentioned it to Dr. Johasoo 
as the best of his poems, but it was Bot 
in his possession^ and no search had 
been able to discover the copy. At hwt 



* The popular orthodoxy of the dtyi 
which went to dispute the propriety of the 
Popish bill as it was called, in 1780, namely, 
the bill allowing libery of worship to those 
in the communion of the church of Rome, 
called forth the abilities of many who have 
since been famous in the church of Scot- 
land, .and along with Dr. C. it also elicited 
the patriotism, the liberality, and the kirt- 
ing, as well as the piety of Dr. Roberta<» 
and Dr. Campbell, the former of whom was 
in actual danger from the persecution of the 
mo!>, at Edinburgh, for his supposed want 
of orthodoxy, and the latter had to exercise 
hU 8troi>9 powers of ratiocination in endet- 
Touring to w4 to shan^e bis cmmfS^ 
and co-presbyters in Aberdeen. We have 
to be thankful that their laboiu^ were at last 
successful in qualifying and directing the al- 
most overflowing faasucism of the^ctimcs. 
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Br; Cstttyle fiond it accidentaBy among 
his papers^ and presented it to th« 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in the 
first Toh&nie of whose transactions it 
waa published ; and by the public in 
geneml, as well as by the author him- 
self it has always been numbered 
unong^e finest productions of. that 
exquisite poet It was indeed much 
t& be regretted that Dr« Carlyle favour- 
ed the world with so. little from his 
owiv pen, haying published scarcely 
any thing except the report of the pa- 
rish of . Inverness, in Sir J. Sinclair*s 
StHlistical account of Scotland, and some 
detached sermons. It is understood 
however, that he has left behind him a 
hpge collection of valuable materials, 
the charge of publishing which he 
ooimnitted to a few of his most inti- 
ittate friends with whose qualifications 
he was well satisfied. They no doubt 
TtriM be happy to embrace the oppoitu- 
mty of doing justice to the memory of 
r friend whom thejr loved and revered, 
and whose loss will long be deplored 
by the country and the church. 

Dr» Carlyle died at Inverness on the 
25th of August 1805, in the 84th year 
of his age. Mrs. Carlyle, a woman of 
superior understanding and accom- 
plishments, died two years before him. 
He had several children, and one daugh- 
ter who had grown up, bUt he was so 
unfwtunate as to lose them all Jong be- 
fore the period of his own death. Since 
the death of Dr. Carlyle, Dr. Home 
and Dr. Ferguson only remain of that 
illustrious class of cotemporaries who 
adorned the last age of Scottish lite- 
rature. _ 

For the Port Folio. 

LITERARY NOTICE. 

Rome, Aug. 4, 1806. 
Mr. W. presents his respects to the Edi- 
tor.^A friend has lately copied for him the 
enclosed. As opinions on scientific discus- 
Bions properly belong to the public, he kno^ys 
no better disposition of it than to ask of Mr. 
Dennie the favour of a place for it in his ele- 
^t repository. 

Struct fiofn the Lomlcn Monthly Ma- 
^azintj or British Register for June 
1802. Page 54. 

** Mr. Augustus B. Woodward has 
««ly offered to the public « Cor. side- 



rations on t&e substance of Hi&Siiii/ 
This curious and interesting wotfk U 
divided into seven parts. First, an his- 
torical review of the pinions of th# 
ancients^ on the substance of the sun. 
Second, a concise but comprehensive 
statement and examination of the op|^ 
nions of the modems on the particular 
nature of the sun. Third, he oflPersiiis 
own hypothesis ; that he might state it 
the more cleariy he has found it ne- 
cessary to invent a new term, or ra- 
ther to employ an old one in a new 
sense— this is the word electron^ which 
he has chosen to denote that peculiar 
matter in substance, which has been 
called electricity and the electric fluid ; 
and his opinion is, thalt the substance 
of the sun is electron. Fourth, in the 
fourth division of his subject, the au- 
thor offers an historical account of ele<;- 
trie discoveries. Fifth, he then enu- 
merates some of the most remarkable 
phenomena, in which electron^ as a tub- 
stance^ is observed to be present. 
Sixth, having stated these facts, the 
author proceeds to the more immediate 
object of his undertaking, which is, to 
adduce those powerful considerations 
which lead him to conclude that the 
substance of the sun is electron ; herfe 
the reasoning which he adopts is of the 
analogical kind, pointing out the simi- 
larity of appearance and effect between 
terrestrial and solar electricity ; or, in 
other words, between dectron, as it 
operates in our mundane system, and 
electron as it manifests itself in and 
about the body of the sun. This part 
of the work is managed with a gr^t 
deal of ingenuity and force of mind. 
The seventh and last division contains 
suggestions as to the means necessary 
for subjecting this hypothesis to the 
test of direct experiment. 

For the Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

EXTRACTS FROM CUMBERLAMO'a UMr 
MOIRS, W^RITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Speaking of his major O'Flaherty, in 
his West Indian, Cumberland says~ 
" For my Irishman I had a scheme 
rather more complicated; I put him 
into the Austriaw service, ahd exhibit. 
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ed him io tJie livery of ar foreign mas- 
ter, to impress upon the audience the 
melancholy and imfioUtic alternative^ to 
which his reHgiotua disquajification had 
reduced a gallant and a lojral object of 
his natural king I gave him courage, 
for it belongs to his nation ; I endowed 
him with honour, for it belongs to his 
profession ; and I made him proud, jea- 
lous, susceptible, for such the exiled 
'veteran will be, who lives by the earn- 
ings of his sword, and is not allowed to 
draw it in the service of that country 
which gave him birth, and which of 
tqurse he was bom to. defend : for his 
phraseology I had the glossary ready at 
my hand; for his mistsU^es and trips, 
vulgarly called bulls,. I did not know the 
Irishman of the ^tage then existing, 
whom I would wish to make my mo- 
del : their gro^s absurdities, and una- 
tural contrarieties, have not a shade of 
character in thern^* Wh^n his imagi- 
nation is warmed, and his ideas rush 
upon him in a cluster, 'tis then,the Irish- 
man will sometimes blunder ; his 
,Qy having supplied more words, then his 
tongue can well dispose of, it >^iil pcca- 
jsionally trip. But the imitation mu^t 
be delicately conducted ; his meaning 
is clear, he conceives rightly, though 
in delivery he is confused ; and the act, 
as I c<Miceive it, of finding lan^juage for 
the Irishman on the stage consists not in 
making him foolish, vulgar, or absurd, 
but on the contrary, whilst you furnish 
him with expressions that excite laugh- 
ter, you, must graft them upon senti- 
ments that deserve applause. 

" It was the remark of Lord Lyttel- 
ton upon this comedy, when speaking 
of it to me one evening at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu's, that, had it not been for the inci- 
dent of O'Flaherty's hiding lumself be- 
hind the scene, when he overhears the 
lawyer's soliloquy, he should have pro- 
nounced it a faultless composition. 
This flattery his lordship surely added 
against the conviction of his better judg- 
ment, merely as a sweetener to qualify 
his criticism^ »id, by doing so, convin- 
ced me that he suspected me of being 
less amenable to fair correction than I 
really am and ever have been. But be 
this as it may, a criticism from Lord 
Lyttelton must always te worth rocoi^d- 



ing, imd this especially, as it not ordf 
applies to my comedy in particular, but, 
in general to all.. 

" ' I c(»)sider likening* said he, ' as a: 
' recourse never to be allowed in aay 

* pure drama, nor ought any good au- 
' thor to make use of it/ This positicHi 
being, laid down by authority so high, 
and audibly delivered, drew the com- 
pany assembled for convei^sation, and all 
were sUent.. ^ It is, in fac^' he added, 

< a violation ef those rules, which origin 
^ nal authorities have established for the 
' construction of the cosnic drama.' Af- 
ter alL due acknowledgments for the fa- 
vour of his remark, I i*eplied that if I 
had trespassed against any rule laid 
down by classical authorky, in the case 
alluded to,, I had done it inadvertently^ 
for I realiy did nol know where any such: 
rule was to be found, 

« ' What did Aristotle say ? Were 

* there no rules laid down by him for 

* comedy ?' None th^it I knew ; Aristotle 
referred to the Margites and Hias Mi- 
nor as models, but that was no rule, aiid 
the models being lost, we had neither, 
precept nor example to instruct us. 
' Were there any precedents in the 

* Greek or Roman drama, which could 
' justify the measure.* To this I ^e^ 
plied that no precedent could justify the 
measure in my opinion, which hislord* 
ship's better judgmeBt had condemned^ 
being possessed of that 1 should olfeiid 
no more, but as my error was eoBftIni^^ 
ted when I had no such advice to guide 
me, I did recollect that Aristophancf 

, did not scruple to resort to listening and 
drawing conclusions from what was 
overheard when a man rambled andtalk* 
ed broken sentences in his bed asleep 
and dreaming ; and as for the Roman 
stage, if any thing could apologise for 
the major's screen, I conceived there 
were screens in plenty upon that, which 
formed separate streets and entrances, 
which concealed the actors from each 
other,, juid gave occasion to a great deal 
of listening and over-hearing in their, 
comedy. 

" « But this occurs,' said lord LytteK 

* ton from the construction of the scene, 

* not from the contrivance and ii)tentof 
' the character, as in your case; ana 

< when such an expe:lieatisr€39itedtai 
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^'^y an olRcer like your major, it is dis- 

* creditable and unbecoming of him as a 

* man of honour.' This was decisive, and 
I made no longer any struggle. What 
my predecessors in tlie drama, who had 
been dealers in screens, closets, and fcey- 
hdes for a century past, would have 
said to this doctrine of the noble critic, 
I don't pretend to guess : It would have 
made sad havoc with many of them and 
cut deep into their property ; as for me, 
I had so weak a cause and so strong a 
majority against me, (for every lady in 
the room denounced listeners) that all 
I could do was to insert without loss of 
time a few words of palliation into %he 
major's part, by making him say, upon 
resorting to his hiding place : — Vll atefi 
behind this screen and listen : a good sol- 
dier must sometimes jight in ambush as 
well as in the open field, ' 

' ^ I now leave this criticism to the 
x^nsideration of those ingenious men, 
who may in future cultivate the stage ; 
I could name one now living, who has 
made such happy use of his screen in 
a comedy of the very first merit, that 
if Aristo^e himself had written a whole 
chapter professedly against screens^ and 
Jerry Collier had edked it with notes 
illustrations, 1 would not have pla- 
ced Lady Teazle out of ear-shot to have 
saved their ears from the pillory : but 
if either of those worthies could have 
pointed out an expedient to have got 
Joseph Surface off the stage, pending 
^at scene, with any reasonable confor- 
mity to nature, they would have done 
more good to the drama then either of 
them have done harm ; and that is say- 
ing a great deal." 

For the Port Folio. 

[Interesting conversation between Mar- 
inontel and his wife, extracted from the 
life of that charming author.] 

* We often took solitary walks ; and the 
end of these walks was usually that chesnut 
"vvood at Montmorency, which Rousseau has 
rendered famous. ' 

** It is here,' used I to say to my wife, 

* Uiat he imaging that romance of Heloise, 
in which he has employed so. much art and 
eloquence to give to vice the hue of honesty 
andthe tint of virtue.' 

* wife was partial to Rousseau ; she 
**eltinfinite|^ grateftd to Jiim for havrng- pci - 



susded womto to ifUcUe^leirJov^ cihildlrefi^ 
and for having used his efforts .to sender tk^ 
first age of Ufe gentle and happy. * We may- 
pardon him something,* used she to say, * he 
has taught us how to be mothers.* 

' But I who had only seeni in the condiRst 
and vrritings of Rousseau a perpetual con*)' 
trast of beautiful language and vile morally $ 
I who had seen him announce himself wt 
the apostle and the martyr of truths and 
abuse it incessantly with adroit sophisms ; 
dehver himself by calumny from the gratis 
tude that oppressed him ; choose, in his sa- 
vage spleen, and in his sinister vision^ the 
falsest colours to blacken his fi^ends;. de- 
fame those men of letters whom he had most 
reason to praise, in order to signalize him- 
self • alone, and efface them all ; I made my 
wife feel, by the good itself that Rousseau 
had done, iSX the evil that he might haver 
abst^ed from doing, if, instead of employ- 
ing his heart to serve his passions, to colour 
his hatred, his revenge, his cruel ingrati- 
tude, to give specious appearances to his 
calumnies, he had worked on himself 
subjugate his pride, his irascible temper, his- 
dark distrust, his sad animosities, and to be- 
come again> what nature had made him, 
innocenSy seeing, equitable, 'sincere and 
good. 

* My wife listieneid to me sortowflilly. 
One day she said to me ; • my love, I am. 
sorry to hear you often speak ill of Rous- 
seau. You wUl be accused of beiqg excited 
against him by some personal enmity, and 
perhaps by a little envy.' 

— ** As to personality in my aversion,' ^aid 
I to her, < that would be very unjust, for he 
has never offended me, nor has he done me 
any injury. It would be more possible that 
there should be envy in it, for I admire him 
enough in his writings to be envious of him ; 
and I should accuse myself of being so, if I 
ever surprised myself in defaming him. But 
I experience on the contrary, in speaking to 
you of the maladies of his soul, that bitter 
sorrow which you fe^l in hearing me.*— • 
* Why then,* Teplied slie, * in your writings, 
in your conversations, treat him with such 
severity ] Why insist on his vices ? Is there 
no impiety in disturbing the ashes of the 
dead?' 

— Yes, the ashes of the dead,' said I to 
her, * who left no dangerous example, whose 
memory is not pernicious to the living. But 
should sweetened poisons, in the writings, 
of an eloquent sophist, and of a seducing 
corrupter, should the fatal impressions he 
has made by special calumnies, should all 
the contagion that a celebrated talent has 
left, be suffered to pass current under favour 
of tlie respect which we owe to the dead, 
and perpetuate itself from age to age ? Mo^t 
certainly I will oppose to it, either as pre- 
servatives or as counterpoises, all the means 
in my powtfr ; imd were it only tt> dear the 
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m m muj ef wf fi-ieikls AMLthe spots with 
wluch hcthas sulEed it, I wiU do no more 
than leav^, if I can, to the proselytes and 
eAthmiasts that are still left him, the choice 
of thinkii'fig' that Rousseav Vas eitlier mad 
or malsckma. They will accuae* me of be- 
ing eBfiouB. But a crowd of iliuitrious 
wen, to wh(»n I have rendered the justest 
mad the purest homage, will attest 3iat in 
tty. writings envv has never obscured justice 
and thitli. Whilst Rousseau was living, I 
^ared him, because he had need of me, 
and I would not injure him. He is now lio 
more : and I owe no indulgence to th« re- 
putation of a man -who has indulged none, 
and 'who, in his memoirs has defamed the 
men that most loved him.* 

With respect to Heloise, my wife was 
sensible of the danger of its morality; and 
what I have said of it in my Essai sur let Ih- 
mans needed no apology. But had I always 
80 severely condemned the art which Rous- 
seau had employed to render interesting the 
dime of St Preux, the crime of Julie, the 
«>ne seducing his pupil, the other abusing 
the good faith, the probity of Wolmar ? No, I 
tronfess itj and my morality, in my new posi- 
tion, savoured of the influence that our per- 
Bonal interests have oA our opinions and on 
our feelings. 

* In living hi a worJd where public mof als 
wvt corrupted, it is difficult not to contract 
at least some indulgence for certain fashion- 
able vices. Opinion, example, the seduc- 
tions .of vanity, and above all the allure- 
ments of pleasure, impair in young hearts, 
the rectitude of genuine feeling: Sie light 
air and tone with which old libertines have 
the ^ of tuminginto jest the scruples of vir- 
tue, and, of converting into ridicule the rules 
«f delicate integrity, imperceptibly destroy 
the serious importance tliat the young mind 
was wont to attach to Ihem. Marriage, 
above all, had cured **;e of this softness of 
tjonsciencc^. • 

* What do I say ? None but a husband, a 
■father, can judge safely of those conta^ous 
viees that attack morals in their source, of 
those gentle and perfidious vices that bring 
on trouble, shame, hatred, desolation and 
despair into the .bosom of families. 

* A bachelor insensible to those afflictions 
that are foreign to him, neitfier thinks of the 
teajps lie will cause, nor of the fury and re- 
venge he will excite in a wounded heart. 
Wholly occupied, like the spider, in spread- 
iog hia nets, and watching the instant for en- 
veloping his prey, he either effaces from his 
moral code respect for the holy rights, or if 
they ever retur to his memory, he considers 
them as laws that are fallen into disuse. 
What s6 manv others permit themselves to 
do, or applaud themselves for having, done, 
appeara to him, if not lawful, at least excu^ 
sable. He thinks, he may enjoy jijii^ ^cense 
of the morals of the times. 



^ But 'wfaenhehiiapitthittiselfinthemfliM 

ber of those whom the seductions of an adioii 
corrupter may render wretched for life; 
when he sees that the artifices, the flattering 
and enticing language of a young fop hate 
only to surprise the innocence of a daughter, 
or the wedmeas of a wife; to ruin the peace 
of the most virtuous man, and his own, pet- 
haps, one day ; warned by his personal inte- 
rest, he feels how essentially the honour, the 
faith,. the sanctity of conjugal and domestfc 
morals are to a fiither, to k husband; invio- 
lable properties ; and it is then tha^ he siee^, 
with a severe eye, all that is criminal aitd 
dishonorable in profligate manners, w\ti^ 
whatever decoration eloquence may clothe 
it, and under whatever exterior of virtue 
and decorum an industrious writer may dis- 
guise it. 

< I therefore blame RousseaU, but, ill 
blaming him, I grieve that splenetic passient, 
a somber pride, and a vain glory, should hate 
spoiled a fund of such beautiful feeUng.* 

For the Port Folio. 
[From ** Memoirs of Richard Cumberiaaid?' 
we extract the following ludicrous des- 
cription of the person and manners of 
Soame Jenyns. In sniiling at this portrait, 
Ive shall not at all abate the high respect 
we feel, for the author of the mssertation 
on the internal evidences of the Christhto 
religion.] 

A disagreement about a name or a dfttd 
will mar the best story that ever was put.tO' 
gether. Sir Joshua Reynolds luckily coul^ 
not hear an interrupter ' of this sort ; Johu- 
son would not hear, or if he heard him wouH 
not heed him! Soame Jenyns heard hini, 
heeded him, set him right, and took up hU 
tale, where he had left itj, without any dimi' 
nution of its humour, addmg only a few mo^ 
twists to his snuff-box, a few more taps upon 
the lid of it, with a preparatory grunt or two, 
the invariable forerunners of the amenity that 
was at the heels of them. Me was the man 
who bore his part in all . societies with the 
most even temper and undisturbed hilarity of 
all the good companion^ whom 1 ever k»ew- 
He came into your house at the very mo- 
ment you ha4 put upon your card; he dref.- 
sed himself to do your party honor in all tllc 
colors of the jay; his lace, indeed, had long 
since lost its lustre, but his coat had faith- 
fully retained its cut, since the days whea 
gentlemen wore embroidered figured velvets 
with short sleeves, boot cuffs, and buckram 
skirts ; as nature had cast him in the exact 
mould of an ill-made pair of stiff stays, he fol- 
lowed her close in the fashion of his coat, that 
it was doubted if he did not wear them: p<- 
cause he had a protuberant wen just uufljr 
his pole, he wore a wig, that did not cortf 
above half his head. His eyes werc,I«ot^- 
ded Bke the eyea of the lobsteti yM ^'^ 
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i^isk eD^'Of )>U.fee)eqi» fotd pt there 
wiisroom between one of these ana Ids nose- 
fcr finother wen that added nothing" to bis 
)>e&uty ; yet i heard this gt)odman very inno- 
cently, remark,, when Gihbon published his 
histoi:)', that he wondered any body Ao.ugl^' 
.could write a book. 

3uch was the exterior of man, who was 
the charm of the circle, and gave a zest to 
every company he came into ; his pleasantry 
was of a sort peculiar to himself; it harmo- 
•jiiied with every thin^ ; it was Kke the bread 
:to ,o^r.diBner ; ^u did not perhaps make it 
.the whole or prmcipal part of jrour meal, but 
it was an admirable and wholesome apxiliaiy 
to ypur other viands. Soame Jenyns told you . 
lie long" stories, engrossed not much of your 
attention, and was not anjpry with ^ose that 
did; his thoughts. were or^^mid, and were apt 
to have a very whimsical aiBnlt^ to the para- 
t^ox in them : he wrote verses upon dancing, 
iuid prose upon the origin of evil, yet he was 
V^^eiy indifrercnt metaphysician and a worse , 
dancer; ill-nature and perswiality, with the 
singly exception of his iines upon Johnson, I 
never heard fall ftom his lips; those lioues' 
I have forgottep, tiipugh I believe I was the; 
first person to whom he recited them ? they 
were very bad, but he had been told that; 
Johnson ridiculed his metaphysics, and some! 
of us had just then been making extempo-: 
rary epitaphs upon each other: though hisi 
wit was harlbtless, yet the general cast of it 
was ironical ; there was a terseness in his re- 
partees, that had a play of words as well as; 
of thbu^t, as when speaking of the diffe-' 
Knee between laying Out money upon knd, 
or purchasing into the fimds, he siid, " One 
was principal withmit interest, and'the pther! 
interest without principal/' Certain it is hel 
had a brevity of expression, that never hungt 
ttpoQ the ear, and you felt the point in the 
tery moment that hie made the push. It was 
rather to be lamented that his lady, Mrs. 
- Jenyns, had so ^at a respect for his good 
-sayings, and so imperfect a recolleetion of 
them, forthough she always preftcedherye^ 
citids of them with— <w Mr. ^tfityM «ry<— it 
was not always what Mr. Jenyns said, and 
•never, I am apt to think, as Mr. Jenyns 
said ; hut she was an excellent old lady, and; 
' twilled her &n with as much mecha^cal ad« 
dress as her iBeemous husband twirled hia 
•n«ff-box. ' 



Tor the Part Fiiiio. 

nn. nn«a«L, 

The charge of deism or infidelity has not; 
infrequently been mads against some of the; 
fint statesmen, philosophers, and gen«mls,i 
of the "United States : — Among others, thef 
A^te Dr. Franklin has not escapfed the charce^ 
■^^toiwtrc^oa^tto bwrt wjft mt» worfoi 



any opinion <>f'|iif^Ae^%^Kt ofr^girnkv 

But in perusii^ the lite pf the Ijtte JU.v tlr. 
Stiles, President of Yale, College, J find, thi^t 
in Janxiary, 1790, the Rev. Doctor, in a let- 
ter ta Dr. t'raiikUn requedting hb por^it 
for the College, thus ingenuously expaeaacd 
his desire pUjilJe s^lyfjqtr-r 

You know, sir, I am a Christian { aiMl 
would to heaven all others were as I am, 
except my impevfectiims. As much as I 
kno.w pf Dr. Franklin, I have i^ot SA id^ of 
his religious sentiments. * 1 wish to know 
the opinion of my venerable friend concern- 
ing of ifazaretk. — He will not imp^ 
this to impertinence, or improper cuiiosity^ 
one, who for .muny years has continuea'^^ 
love, estimate, and reverence his abilities 
and literary character with an ardour of af- 
fection. — If I have said top |nuch, let the in- 
quest be blotted out, and be nio more.^* 

The Doctor, in reply to President Stiles, 
under date of March 9, 1790, makes this 
rep]^.— 

" I do not take your curiosity amiss, and 
shall endeavour, in a few words, to gratifV . 
it As to^#tti }fazar9thy toy opinion oT 
whom you .particularly desire, I Uui^ th/5 
system of morals and his reli^9n, m he l^t 
th^m. to .usj the bat the wprld tvfy savi» or 
likely to see; but I apprehend it has received 
various cprrupting changes; and I hav^, 
with most of the present Dissenters in En|(« 
land,, some doubts, as. ta his Divinity,?* 

This letter wm written j^bout a mopthhi^ 
fdre the Doctor died, April 17, 1790, 

Now whether . this is not a defence . jjf 
Christianity, or savours of infidelity, your 
readers can jujdge, as well as ' . 

EUSEBIU4. 



jfi>r the d\irt Folio. 

LEVITY. 

cu^ioys Apv^ATi^BjUiiNvT/i* 

Mr. Jones's nephew, of the Old 
Bailey, being daily apprised;(9incc Wa 
arrival from abroad) of the many frau- 
dulent and ^asive ways . practised, by 4^ 
man in the environs of Fleet-street, 
who writes himself Jones, , which is 
open imposition, having no right thece- 
to, but (Hily calculated io deliuie ti» 
unwary: thel^foreMr.Jones'auej^eii^ 
finding it absohitely necessary, at tbr 
request of his friends, and in justice to 
the public, hereby declares, upoai his 
honour, tliat there is 'iwat any otie x(£ 
the name of Jones existing in the.pra- 
fession, the person alluded taand nieaBt 
for jlucb, that- has given so much, wd- 
\crs«a s|itisfifi«don, being Williams, a 
Cc 
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•nitive of Jladnotshipc, South Wales, 
nephew to Air. Jones^ the second, the 
lasty and the only one of the profes- 
skm that ever was, or will be, in the 

ifamily. 

Williams, Jones's nephew. 

tP^ite Ball J Ko. 25, Fleet-Lane^ near 
the OH Bailey^ Aug. 9, ITU. 

N. B. Any one presuming to per- 
sonate him for the future will be prose- 
'<tuted 9 likewise, shall the man persist 
nn his obstinate opinion, he will find his 
*rcal iiame and occupation inserted. 

^ gtntleman^ lately returned from Chea- 
ter^ haa sent ua the following curious 
• a<tverti$&menty tohich^. for its 'very 
great singularity j we think may prove 
]eniertaining to our readers, 

Peter Story, fartier, takes this me- 
thod to acquaint the public, that, pro- 
vided he ts encouraged by any number 
of supportable gentlemen, Sec. so far as 
one hundred -guineas, that he designs 
to publish a small Book, which will be 
a most elc^gant instructor for farriery, 
&c. as -Undoubtetlly, according to his 
. deservittg character, may prove v^ry 
1>enefieifd> and worth some millions of 
pounds to the inhabitants of Great-Bri- 
tain, in general, and the city of Chester 
-in particular, where he now intends to 
settle. 

He infallibly cures the'Sollowing dis- 
^mpers, viz. ufcers upon any part of 
the human body, excepting the vocal 
part; itch, without the least danger, &c. 
the prick^f a thorn, wild warts upon 
horses, &c. the pole evil, quiterbone, 
fistula, broken bone, glanders, bloody 
«pav!en, ringbone, rai^leeding in the 
neck, Jameness in the hoofs, kc. ulcers 
inside and outside, guielding and nick- 
kig ia a very safe way of recovery, that 
all tlte hair of the tails will be secured f 
•destroying of "tarts isery , punctually de- 
strtbed, &e bite of a •mad dog, and 
manching: all the abovQ cures may be 
done, if , not inside, between the ex- 
pense of one farthing and six-pence. 
N. B. That, if any of his directions may 
be judged by any sufficient majority to 
"be de&audable^ he'll suiTer being jib- 
4>eted alive. 



N. p. That the said Pctcy^tery liil 
brought iip to the abovementioned far- 
riery from his youth: he lived three 
years as a foreman with the most noted 
Mr. Dick Bevin, late of the Bridge- 
street, Chester, deceased, who has been 
for series of years a chief farrier, un- 
der the command of seven regiments 
of horse;' at length he grew fat and 
gouty, so that he was (Msabled from hk 
profession, and in the meanwhile, th* 
said Peter Story, owing to a great prac- 
tice, improved himself incomparabl^j 
and now being lus own master these 
twenty-five years ago, he has studied 
upon several articles of his own xsmxt' 
tion, which in general proves most 
fectual. Any gentleman, &c. that shaB 
favour him wiUi their custom, shall he 
most humbly acknowledged by their 
most devoted humble servant, Peter 
Story, at Glascodj near St. George, 
upon the great turnpike-road from Lotf- 
don -to Holyhead. 

VARIETY. ; 

Variety is charming, * 
Constancy is not for ; , , 
So> ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. , 

Letno pious ear be offended, says JohD««, 
if I advaoce, in opposition to many authori- 
ties, that poetical devotion cannot- oficM 
please. The doctrines of religfion may indeed 
he defended in a didactic poem ; and he -wto 
has the happy power of arguing in verse, iwS 
not lose it because his subject is sacred. 
A po^t may describe the beauty and gran- 
deur of Nature^ the flowers of the Spring, 
and the harvests of Autumn, the vicissitudes 
of the Tide, and the revolutions oftheSkji 
and praise Uie Maker for his worics in tinK 
whi<ih no reader shall lay aside. The^«K- 
ject of disputation is not piety, but the na- 
tives to piety ; that of the description is B6t 
God, but the works of God. Conteraidati* 
piety, or the intercourse between God add 
the human soul, cannot be poetical. Manad- 
mitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, 
and plead the merits of his Redeemer, i« «!' " 
ready in a hi]^er atatethan poetry can caii- , 
fer. ,The essence of poetry ia mv^tiaii; 
such invention as, by producing somethnHf ! 
unexpected, surpri ses and delights. Thfi to- 
pics of devotion are few, and being few a* 
universally known;, but few aa. they art, 
they can bie made no more ; they call receive 
no grace from novelty of sentiroent»!aDd veqr 
Uttte from novelty of expression. Poetir 
pleases by exhjbitapg aa i d e a nao f e ignU i *' 
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ij^^^^ tpniA tlia% things ^njseWes .ftffwd. 
Ttas eitect.proceeds from the dlspky of those 
pirts of nature which attract, and the con- 
<!leabnent of those which repel the imagina- 
tions but religion mtist'be shewn as it is; 
8Up^««aion and addition equity corrupt it; 
a|id such as it is, it is known already. From 
poetry the reader justly expects, and fjom 
good poetry always attains, the enlargement 
of his comprehension and elevation^ his 
fimcyrbut tins is rarely to be hoped bjnChris- 
tiin» from metrical devotion. Whatever is 
peat, desirable or tremendous, is comprised 
in the name of the Supreme Being.. Omni^ 
potence cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot 
be amplified ; Perfection cannot be improv- 
ed. .The employments of pious meditation 
we Faith, Thanksgiving, Repentance, and 
Supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, can- 
not be invested by fancy with decorations. 
Thanksgiving, the most joyful of holy effu- 
Mons, yet addressed to a Being without pas- 
sions, is confined to a few modes, and is to 
be felt rather than expressed; Repentance, 
trembling in the presence of the Judge, is 
not at leisure for cadences and epi^ets : 
Supplication of man to man may diHuse it- 
self through many topics of persuasion ; but 
supplication tor God can only cry for mercy. 
Of sentiments purely reKgious,' it will be 
found that the most simple expression is the 
most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its 
power, because it is applied to the decora- 
tion of something more excellent than itself 
AU that verse can do is to help the memory 
and delimit the ear, and for these purposes it 
Jiay be very usefcd; but it supplies nothing 
fo &e mind. The ideas of Christian Theo- 
logy are too simple for eloquence, too sa- 
cred for fiction, and too majestic for oma- 
aient; to recommend them by tropes and 
fi^fures is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
sidereal hemisphere. 

A,N ADMONITION, BY ANN SBWARD. 

Florio, the. wild, the frolic, and the loud. 
Of curb impatient, and of outrage proud; 
SkiU'd on Uie turf, familiar with the stews. 
Whose lawless senses not a vice refuse. 
But young and frt>lic, amorous and gay, 
Deigns at thy feet the nuptial wreath to lay, 
Admir'd Rosilda!-^, in time beware. 
Trust not thy peace to this resplendent snare^ 
Kor from that man of errors hope to prove 
The fiiith and tenderness of wedded love, 
Thy fond attentions, thy unswerving truth. 
Thy beauties given, in such a mom of youth 
At fairiy promises their risinff sway 
A brighter noop, and long enduring day ; 
While each auxiUar elegance combines. 
The wit that lightens, and the sense that 
" shines: 

These r^re endowments^-^-ah! they all are 
' vain. 



Inur'd to change, c|umge Qplf cm impi^rt 
Exhaustless transport to the sensual heart; 
Blow not^the bubble hope, that^eeri^s 
charms • 

May bind the plighted wanderer to th^r an|M» 
When soft attractions in a novel face. 
The wanton glance, the gay voluptuous^ 

grace. 

Venal or libertine, his faith invade. 
Who asks nor Virtue's nor Religion's aid; 
As soon eroect on yonder grassy height. 
The new fallen drifts . of Aprd's winter'd' 
night 

Lasting should prove^ as when, on Jura's- 
side. 

Their pure expanse may summer beams de» 

ride ; 

Lo! on our humUer mountains' dawns the- 
dayi 

And the warm South- wind meets him onhl»^ 
v^ray. 

Wide o'er their fleecy tops the sun sUsjt 
glow. 

And where is then their dissoluble snow 2 

GREEN MOUNTAIN. 

Whose head is that, with verdant trecat^ 
Which bid defiance to the breeze^ 
Where man sees heaven itself, with ease? 

Green Mountain'iu 
When tempests howl iind north winds blow. 
And little riv'lets cease to flow. 
Whose head is powder*d whiter with snow ? 

Green Mountain's. 
And when, <m zephyr's downy wing» 
Comes forth the joy-restoring Springs 
Whose feather'd songsters sweetly sing I 

Green MountainV. 
And when the joyful Spring 's begun. 
Whose snow is melted by the Sun, 
From which the flowing streamlets run I 

-Green ^oun^ain'r. 
And when the Summer's smiles are seen. 
And Sol mounts up the sky serene,^ 
Whose top is clad in gayest green ? 

Green Mountain'^ 
When Autumn's fruits our fields adorn. 
Whose labourers snatch the sheaves of cowi. 
To fill up C ER £ s' silver horn ? 

Green MountaiBi'sI 

When BrxTons did our land assailf 
Our brethem snatch'd and put to jail. 
Whose son, in rage, bit off a nail ?• 

Green Mountain's. 
Whose were those brave and warlike son^ 
Who at the field of Bennington, 
The vict'ry of the battle won ? . . /" 

Green Mounts^s. 



• It is said, that Col. Mthan Afkth 
confined by the British, in aft of rage^QM-dfiS^ 
bit off MQSM VAlh. . 
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Sl6* THE PomrroEio: 

In tlli^WlKir&^i^' Hfk^y He^ landman: 
iipt Wti tiiari thc^ mariner, viii find 
those tender Images which find their 
waj^irectlf to the< beast. 

Sweet itf. Ute ^Kip' th^ undei^ ^ 
S^i*ea<fe het vfhHff bcrtoar to tfie gfaW ; 
Sweet, oh, sweet 's the flowing* can ; . 
Sweet to poiafe th^ latiouring oar 
TfiJ^t tugs i^s to our native shore. 
When the boatswain pipes tlie barg<f {o man, 
SVefet s^lhi^ tWth d ftnr'riiig breeze, 
$ut oh ! much sweeter than *11 these 
6 Jick'k delight, his tovefy Nan. 

Tire needle^ fidthfiii to the north. 
To shew of constancy the worth, 
^.cunous lesson- teaches man. 
The needle time may rust, a squall 
Capsize the l)innacle s^nd all. 
Let seamanship do aJl it can : 
5Jy love in.W^rth shall higher rise. 
Nor time shall rust, nor squalls capsize 
My liaith and truth tor lately Nan. 
When in the bilboes I was penn'd. 
For serving of a worthless friend. 
And every creature from me ran : 
No shq* performing quartotihe 
Was ever so deserted seen ; 
N6ne hail*d me, \Voma3i, child, or man. 
Biit though false friendship's sails were 
, JHrl-d, 

Thmigh cut Adrift from all the worlds 

aU the^ world in lovely Nan.. 
I love my duty, love my friend. 
Love truth wid merit to defend, 
To moan their lo$a who hazard ran > 
I love to tike an honest part, 
tove beauty and a spotless heart. 
By manners love to shew the man ; 
To sail through Hfe by honour's breeze, 
•Twas all along of loving these 
Krst made me doat 6n £vely jTan. 



f ftjr lady; Aough tow is our cot lii liie vale. 

Thy person is safe and secure. 
Nor fear the proud lord will iu sanction in- 
vade, 

The robber Wi£l not hj»i|i the poor: 
Here tnith and simplicity gb band in hatid. 

While health still our pleasures increase 
And tho» Wfe can BbAaft nbt of richts 6r land! 

Our cot i^ th^fe cottage of pfeace. 

Fair la^, then rest in our cot in the vale, 

.Where innocence holds its jetreat, 
Wh^O. th^ Sweet little choH^ter carols idi 

tale^ \ 
„ And the woodhifte ifectaei Jroti from hdatj 
Thonj^h ttfanSidnt of po^er gurrounded by 
wealth, - . 
The pride of the gr^at may. increase, 
Tkh humbte fhatch'd roof is the di^felffliff of 

And our cot i# c6«||e4ftt*ofc « 



The li^wiBg mtttof&c 1r« 

derive from those wits who wrote M 
the Anti^Jacobin. 

Thus, happy France ! in thy regwM^ratc land,, 
Where taste with rapine saunters hai^ in 
hand; 

Where, nursed in seats of innocence and 
bliss. 

Reform greets Terror with fraternal kiss^ 
Wher#mild. Philosophy first taught to scan 
The 'wrong* of Providence, and r^k* fjf- 
nian ; 

Where MemQry broods o'er Free<k)in'%eitr»^. 

, lier scene. 
The lanthem bri^t and bright^ guilioHm^; 
Three gentle swains- evolve their longingi, 

arms, . 
And woo the young Republic** virgin chariM: 
And though proud Barras with the fair suO' 
ceed. 

Though not in vain the attorn^ Rewb^i 
plead. 

Oft doth the impartial nymiph their Iw 
forego, ) 
To clasp thy crooked shoulders, blest Lt 
Peaux. 



Dr. barwin, who has the happy art 
of illustrating from the most familiar 
circumstances in real life the abstract 
theories of philosophy, gives us the fol^ 
lowing picturesque instance of the use' 
of Varying motives to prolong exertion 

A little boy, who was tired of walkingi: 
begged of his papa to carry him.— 
Here,** says his tather, " ride on my 
gold-headed cane." The pleased chil^ 
putting it between his legs galloped 
awaf with deHght.. 

Alexander the Great, alSb, one daf 
saw a poor ii^an carrying upon his 
shoulders a very heavy load of silver 
for the royal camp: the man tottered 
und^r his burden and was ready to give 
up the point from fatigue.—" Hold on 
my friend, the rest of the way, and cwtt. 
it to your own tem> for k is yim^ 
said Alexander. 

tVhat is the isoii of dim^e, ^i^*' 
claims the impassioned BvitKS> whcrt 
el|)erieni9e has not uniformly proVtfd 
that the voluntary flow of he^ed-a^ 
plenty j bursting from it* rich toxu- 
riancfe, has evei* run with a more vJfS^y 
ous stream of reVeniie than coUld hj 
squeezed from th^. dry husks of joj^ 
pressed indigence, by the stjrwniiigQf 
all the jHMiyk«l^«tbfa^ 
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THEFBORfT FOtTOx 



'1 wtke and weep when wintry' winds 
Are howling loud upon the lea. 
And louder gales my fancy finds 
^or William on the foaming seat 
But, calming soon the pictured storm^ 
^weet hopes into my bosom creep. 
And tell me summer breezes warm 
Shal) waft him safely o'er the deep^ . 

Four years on India's sultry coast 
Has War's rude voice my love detain'd^ 
While here, to everv pleasure lost, 
Hii Anna's languid form remain'd, . 
And o'er the steep rock still to lean, 
StiH eager watch each gliding sul, 
that languid ^rm is duly seen 
At ruddy mom and evening pale. 

But ah 1 BO bandkerchief I mark^ 
Stteim from the deck in crimson dye ! 
Dear signal ! wanting thee, the bark 
Is hail'dby many a mournful sigh; 
Its shouts discordant seem to me 
That echo from the stony pier. 
Since William's face I caxmot see, 
S&ice William's voice I cannot hear. . 

On the Clanumrt of the Bellotoert for 
Liberty. 

They who for freedom idly rave. 

And set no bounds to what they crave. 

But still for freedom bawl ; 
Nfe'tr think that liberty's excess 
Borders on wild licentiousness, 

' And ^ould but more enthral. 
Distracted Gallia's lengthen'd sighs. 
Have shown what real ills may ris^ 

. From speculative good. 
And prove — by reason unconfin'd 
^ach anarch passion of the mind 
' Begets a monstrous brood. 
So from the pregnant womb of Nile 
The Ethiop hopes his arid soil 

WiUi liquid wealth may flow; 
But if too far it leaves his shores. 
The unresisted deluge pours 
Fecundity of woe. 



1%et\mefi]Alark awakens day. 

And carols sweet his Uvely note. 
The wanton lambs wild gambols plsiy. 
And chailUcleer extends his throat; 
y^nd expectation haik the youth, 

Who's tot'd me tong, and loves me still, 
76 heiwr him pHf^t hi> yfrin of truth, 
. WIm&d clkk^ elii^ sounds the merry mill. 

t«s%8 ft ring he hm lonf bespdke. 
And I to wed him ne'er denied ; 
Oh dear, liow men and maids will joke. 

When I become his happy bride ; 
With envy half tl^e aiaids 1^ 
•For Harry half the men excels, 
Wel'pteart ^*tt soo* to^pethw hie 
Wlicre dioi^dip^ araid the mmftfMtVii 



The ccMmbt4 Ifelnrt Ht i * vel«tes 

thefoUowing aaecdote of bi^ H^rboyislr 
days/* irkile he was « raere couiitXTilad^ 
and before he became an a^rpnenlacQ t<i 
a printer : 

^< As a bashful and not forward boyiu 
I was an early favorite with all the youn^ 
women of taste and reading in theneigh<f 
borhood.— -Half a dozen of them, nf hen 
met to work with their needles, iised,. 
when they got a book they liked, ta 
borrow me read to ; and botlv 
mothers and daughters used to be pleas* 
ed with the observations they put me' 
upon making* 

" I was not more then thirteen, when 
diree of these yoang women, unknowii 
to each other, having ah hi^ opinioii 
of my taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love secrets, in order to induce me to 
give them copies to wiite after, a» coi^ 
rect, for answers to their lover's letters ; 
nor did any of them ever know that X 
W2W the secretary of the others. I have 
been desired to chide, and even repulse^ 
when an. offence was either taken or 
given, at the very time that the heart 
of the cbider, or repulser, was open be- 
fore me, overflowing with esteem and 
affection; and the fair repulser dreading 
to be taken at tier word, directing this 
word, or that expression to be softened 
or changed. One, highly gratified with 
her lover's fervor and vows of everlast- 
ing love, has said, when I have asked her 
direction — I cannot tell you what to 
write ; but (her heart on her Hps) yoti 
cannot write too kindly ! All her fear 
was only that she should incur slight 
for her kindness." 

SUNG BT INCLEDOHi 

When Vukan forg'd the bolts of Joi« 

In Etna's roaring glow, 
Neptune petitioned he might prove ^ 

Their use and power below ; 
But finding in the boundless deep 

Such thunders would but idly wtm^ 
He with them arm'd Britannia's hand 

To guard from foes her native land. 
Long may she hold the awful right; 

And when; thro' circling ilame. 
She darts her venj^ance in the %ht» ■ 

May JujvtiQe ^die her aim. > ^ 
While, if assail'd m future warjJ, 

Hei^soildiers brave and gaUaojt tars 
Shall launch her fires from every hand 

Oft every foe to Bni(«^« tad. 
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3RJ6 TtiE POJ 

With a lHg> bottle nose, and an acre of chin, 

whole i^ysiognomy frightful as sin; 
With a huge frizzled wig, and triangular hat. 
And a snufF-besmear'd handkerchief tied 

^ over that, 
poctor Bos, riding out on his fierce rosinante, 
(In hair very rich, but of flesh very scant) 
Was a little alarm'd, through a zeal for his 
bones, 

feeing Hodge cross the road with a barrow 
of stones. 

Hip! friend ! roar'd the Doctor, with noiit- 
tie force, 

Jrithee set down your barrow, 'twill frighten 
my horse ! 

Hodge as quickly replied as an Erskine or 
Garrow, 

Tou^re a damn'd deal more likely to frighten 
my barrow. 

We know not the author of the fol- 
lowing ballad, but think it a perform- 
ance sufficiently elegant to rescue the 
, name of any Poet from oblivion. The 
£)urth stanza is very terse, and the 
two last are very shining. 
6 ' Fortune J how strangely thy gifts are 
awarded. 

How much to thy shame thy caprice is re- 
corded ; 

As the wise, great, and good of thy pow'rs 
seldom 'scape any. 

Witness brave Belisarius, who beg^'d for 
a halfpenny. 

Date obolum £elisario, &c. 

He, whose fame from his valour and victo- 
ries arose, sir. 

Of his country the shield, and the scourg^e 
of her foes, sir. 

By his poor fiuthfoi dog, blind and aged was 
led, sir, 

With one foot in the g^ave, thus to beg hi^ 
bread, sir. 

Date, &c. 

When a young Roman Knight, in the street 

passing by, sir, 
The veteran survey'd with a heart-rending 

sigh, sir. 

And a purse in his helmet he dropp'd with 

a tear, sir. 
While the soldier's sad tale thus attracted 

his ear, sir. 

Date, &e. 

^* I have fought, I have bled, I have con- 

quer'd for Rome, sir, 
I have crown'd her with laurels, which for 

ages will bloom, sir, 
I've cnrich'd her with wealth, swell'd her 

pride and power, sir, 
I cspous'd her for life, and disgrace is my 

dower, sir. . 
Date, Cfe. 



jr POLIO. 

Yet blood I ne'er want^yr watted al w 
dom. 

Losing thousands their lives with a nil dei. 

perandum. 
But each conquest I gain'd I made friend 

and foe know. 
That my soul's only aini was pro publico 

bono. 

Date, Cfc. 

I no colonies lost by attempts to enslave 
them ; 

I of Roman's free rights ne'er strove to be- 
reave them ; 

Nor to bow down their necks to the yoke for 
my pleasure. 

Have an empjre dismember'd, of squandered 
its treasure. 
Date, 

Nor yet for ipy friends, for my kindred, or 
self, sir, 

Has my glory beei> staih'd by the base views 

of pelf, sir. 
For such sordid designs I've so far been from 

carving. 

Old and blind, I've no choice but begging of 
starving. 

Date, &c. 

Now if soldier, or statesman of what age or 
nation. 

He hereafter may be should hear this rel*. 
tion, 

And of eye -sight bereft, should,, like m?, 

grope his way, sir. 
The bright sun beams of virtue will turn 

night to day, sir. 
Date, &c. 

So I to distress and to darkness Iniu^d, sir, 
In this vile crust of clay when no longer im- 

mur'd, sir. 
At Death's welcome call, my bright course 

shall begin, sir. 
And enjoy encuess day from the sun-sbin» 

within, sir. ' 
Date, Cfc. 

An orthodox wit speaking of a stanza 
in Gray's far-famed Elegy, introduccjs 
the ensuing remark 

These lines are the most majestic in 
the Elegy, but they contain an appeal I 
to feelings, which none but those who 
are so happy as to have been bred up ii* 
a veneration for the solemn forms and 
service of a nadonal church can exped 
to possess. The palate of a sectary, ai> 
customed to the reception oi ^lendtf 
food, will nauseate the foil meal s<?t bcr 
fore him in these lines : 

Where t)urough the long drawn i»le .and 

fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem awella^ the Bot^ 

pnufCi 
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THE PORT FOUO. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



Fbr the Fort Folio, 
Mr. Oldschool, 

The following Elegy on the ruins of an 
old Church, is respectfully oifered for in- 
sertion in the Port Folio. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

J. M. Q:-^— n. 

AN ELEGY 
Oir THE RUINS OF AN OLD CHURCH. 

Say, where does pure religion love to 
dwell, 

In lordly domes, or in the moss-grown cell ? 
Are pray'rs more fervent here than at the 
pole, 

Or,,what is virtue, but a grateful soul ? 
' While EVning^s paly robe o'ershades the 
sky. 

And fainter rays illume th' aerial die ; 
While nought is heard but sighs along the 
woods. 

And echoing murmurs of the distant floods ; 
To yonder vale my Genius shall we stray, 
(Fancy invites, and twilight points the way), 
Roam throf the shades, enjoy the pleasing 
gloom. 

Where Sleep reclines o'er dark Oblivion's 
tomb r 

Sleep and Oblivion, sisters, heav'nly pair ! 
Tis yours to lull, to soften ev'ry care ! 
Your sable forms, immers'd in. Lethe's 
stream. 

Shade all our woes, and spt:ead a milder 
beam. 

The swain forgets the labours of the day. 
And slumbers calm, the peaceful hour away, 
Ey'n lovers now forbear to sigh — ^to weep, 
Night soothes their griefs tuid seals their 
eyes in sleep, 
heboid! thro' yonder copse what ruins 
rise, 

Hoaiy with age, and pointing to the skies ! 
The simple roof, the waUs with moss o'er- 
grown. 

The graves all simk, and rude th' inscriptive 
stone ! 

The tott'ring fence decay'd, save where the 

yew 

And shady cypress hide it from the view ! 
%e riH that tinkles o'er its pebbly bed. 
And serves to soothe the slumbers of the 
defed! 

These scenes, shewn by the moon's reflect- 
edray, 

•Vn these seem to bespeak a happier day ! * 
Say, shall I dare to break theiir hallo w'd 

^fei^ 4e lohe ptth, or the celd duSt molest ? j 



The Muse invites, and Contemplation cslls, 
I love these dreary scenes, and hauntea 
^ walls., 

Hark ! how the Genii whistle in the wind. 
Load the low gale, and tune die raptur'd 
mind ! 

Pensive the fleeting shadows flit aroimd. 
Responsive i^les emit a solemn sound ! 

In thid lone nook, within that little space« 
Lies ev'ry virtue, join'd to ev'ry grace ! 
Hard fate ! tho' bright Leander's happf 
bride. 

She liv'd a virgin, and a vir^n died ! 
That night when joyful friends at length de- 
sign'd 

To join those hands which love before had 
join'd, 1 

That dismal night, Heav'n call'd the fated 
maid. 

And sad Cleora sunk a lifeless shade ! 
Hark ! quiv'ring notes salute my listening ear, 
I see the genius* of the fane appear ! 
Pale are her faded looks, her count'nance 
wan. 

Her eyes seem to bespeak disgust of man ! 
Around in order glide th' aerial band 
(Rul'd by her nod, and govem'd by her 
WTind), 

High o'er the mould'ring wall^ they slowly 
rise. 

And seem th' ascending cloud to mortsi 
eyes ! 

As some small mourner of the feather'd 
throng. 

Plaintive her note, and slow her cheerless 
song. 

Her plumage dull, and loose its sparkling- 
hue, , 

Thus seems the goddess, rising to the view f 
* Attend!' she sadly says, (I hear her 
well), 

' Attend ! ye ghosts ! and share my last 
farewel ! 

' With you, alas ! forever could I stay, 
« But Fate forbids it— and I must obey. 

* O happy vale ! O lov'd, retir'd abode ! 
< Adom'd by saints, and visited by God! 

* When first these walls the peaceful tribes 

exploip'd, 

« With awe they view'd, and with respect 
ador'd! - 

* Unstain'd by vice, its priest, unknown to 

art, 

* Inspired alone, to touch the feeling heart ! 
« To worship here a grateful concourse 

came, 

* Its noblest honour, and its highest fkme. 

* But ah !— these happy scenes, forever fled, 

* Are now, alasi a visionary shade ! 
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* Xo yonte 4omt,* F«ie warns mc to re- 

pwr, 

* To hear the sigh, and aid the fsdthml 

pray*r; 

- 'AVith Md regret, believe me, I remove ; 

* These walls, tho' raoukl'ring^, I shall ever 

love; 

All silent, sacred, lonely they appear, 

* Save when frequented by iht hallowed 

bier; 

< Wond'ring- the swain the shdung pik«or- 

veys, 

« Then drops a tear, and ta&s of better days ! 
«:Mid kifMlred dust inters the breathless 
- frame, 

* Then Slowly hies to fields from whence he 

came. 

< Death's heraldf now forgets to call those 

home, 

« Be't yours, ye ghosts, to g^ard them to the 
tomb. 

* Let ag^d matrons meet a kindred shade, 

. • Hail the cold corpse, and mix it with the 
dead. 

* Ye idrgins, be it your peculiar care, 
'^To guide, protect, attend the spotless fair. 

* May no rude fool ||rofane your calm abode, 

< I leave the rest to fortyne, and to God.' 
She said, and slowly with her train with- 

. drew, , . . 

Etherial gl(^ies beaming in the view. . 
*?rhe ghosts pour forth a mildly plsintilre; 

song, i 
^Orfef flows from ev'ry ^cye— from ev'ry 
tongue! 

' Ten me, ye sacred shades, (ye Imow it all) 
. Has Heaven, or man decreed your .finsu 
fall? 

. ' Man, roan,' at once the neighboring groves 
reply, 

inconstant man has thrown th* eventful 

die ; ' 

/-*To yon bleftk eminence trantferr'd 'the 
whole, 

* Devotion, faidh, and purity of soul. 

« Intent to rase, he seiz'd whate'erhe could, 

* Save what were' fix*d— the monument aitd 

shroUd.' 

Oft now when midnight shades Qbscure- 
the sky. 

Pale fleeting forms precede th' aflirighted 
eye; 

Long mournful groans- assaii die- travler's 
. ':ear, 

.^nd sighs, and shrieks attend the funVal 
bier. 



• Theiiew«borch» f The-belk 



Oft too the injur'd miud pursues the swain* 
Haunts all his steps, and asks her heart 
again. 

These walls, tho' smik, tile swain shall 
still revere, 
These tombs, tho' mould'ring, shall be ever 
dear; 

To each succeeding race, the sire shall tell 
What once they were, and what reverse 
befel! 

EPIGRAMS. 

TWO STUiXOS TO TOUR BOMT. 
As^fldlers and archers who cunningly know 

The way to procure themselves merit. 
Will Always provide ^(k&n two^atrings to 
their bow. 
And man^e their business with spii^. 
So likewise the provident maiden should«to^ 
Who would make the best use of h& 
beauty: 

If her mark she would hit, or her l^soa 

play through, 
Two lovers must still be her du^. 
Thus arm'd against chanec, and secove of 

supply. 

Thus far our revenge we may carry : 
One spark, for our sport, we may jUt aiid 
set by. 

And t'other, poor soul ! wa may marcy» . 

TAB DANGfiROUS FAIR. 
If Lucy but wear it, a feather '* a charm ; 
Ah! who tin be safe, when a feather cs^ 
harm? 

Fly youth, from this beauty, whoever thott 
art; 

And wam'd by the fhather, 1)ewarc oftbr 
dart. 

To n beautiful Lady calumniated. 

Banish, my Lydia, these sad thoughts ; 

Why sit^t thou musing so } 
To hear-the ugly rail at fat]dts» 

They would but cannot do > 
For, let the guilt be what it will. 

So small account they bear. 
That none yet thought it worth their whil^ 

Gil such to bo severe. 
With far more reason you may pim 

That you are, made So fur ; 
For had you but less glorious becm 
' Of faults you Would not hear. 
So the great light, which shines from isr> 

' Has- had its spots set down. 
While many a Utile dim-eyed star 

Has not bee»tax'd with jp^c. 
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M$i. Saunter, 

NOTHING is more frequently the 
subject .of unsatisfactory discus- 
»on than the comparative intellectual 
excellence of the sexes. Many have 
attempted the adjustment iA this deli^ 
^te question, but have afforded little 
satisfactidn either to male or female, 
and particularly to the latter. I there^ 
&re am induced to renew the attempt, 
jnore especially as I feel a far greater 
interest in the sex which has most fre* 
quently deemed itself aggrieved : and 
with justice, in my opinion, when can- 
signed to an innate inferiority. 

Our religion points out no distinc- 
tion between the souls of men and wo- 
tnen, and I believe their intellectual 
powjprs exactly equal and similar, save 
the effects of constitution and habit. 
For this opinion I think that attention 
to the effects of these causes on. men 
separately considered, will afford a sui* 
fident.hasis. The fat and the meagre, 
the large and the littje man, the giant 
^ the dwarf, he who is robust of 
frame and the invalid, have sdl charac- 
ters distinctively marked, and often as 
<lisaimilar as male and female. The 
f^t man is phlegmatic and good hu- 
Jfi^ttrcid: the meagre man is choleric, 
^ro.s^ savcft'^tif; ; the large ip^n is 



contemplative, the little man vivacioiH) 
he of delicate frame is irascible said ir- 
ritable, but gives vent to his himiour 
rather in ironical sat^*e, and cutting 
wit, than in moroseneas or choler. Is 
the person of the giant unwieldy, his 
wits are mostly so. Is the statute of 
the dwarf abortive, so ai*e his intellects. 
The invalid, "by the contracdon of hii 
powers, «n4 the sphere of their exer- 
tion, confers on every thing within his 
reach a proportionate importance . TIh^ 
length and breadth of his chamberi 
comparatively with his locomotive 
power, become latitude and longitude ; 
in the calculation of which he looks big 
with thought and contemplation, dwin* 
dling to a second childhoodr To aU this 
it may be added, that the period of the 
incapacity of old age is less determined 
by early mental disparity than diveri^ty 
of constitution. 

. The frame of the woman being ex* 
quisitely delicate, her perceptions and 
sensibility are equally so; thus^ while 
she is less capable of sustaining or re^ 
. sisting impressions, she is vastly mord 
liable to receive them, experiencing 
their greatest force and irritatiye 
power: but the comparatively coars« 
organization of the man, while it re- 
ceives impressions more slowly and 
with less irritative keenness, so is it less 
easily actuated to the lively penetrati(Hi 
and ready wit of the wpman ; and for 
the same reason the equilibrium of his 
senses, being less liable to di3tui:bance, 
his judgment is more correct. It ap- 
pe^ir? Jo me^ that in wQinen the diffe- 
Pel 
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rence of es^kcrior is Yccen^panied by a 
diversity of ^ai-actcr^ven to ^ greater 
extent than in men ; both because it is 
too much made the standard of their 
value, and because the greater delicacy 
of their organization rciiders them 
ijmch more j:iipid ip the discovery of 
neglect or admiration, and much more 
susceptible of their Influence. Hence 
it results, that there is.a mutual reaction 
between* the soul and body, which mu- 
tually lBjure6>or impimes them. This 
is the cause of a 'difference betAveen 
the sexes, but of no disparity. It is 
true that greatness is more rarely at- 
tained by women than by men; but 
this pnly results from the infrequency 
of their attempts to gain ■ it, and from 
the- almost insurmountable opposition 
they meet with, in ' the opinion of the 
lirorld', which is 'not altogether un- 
founded. For, to an elevated female j 
delicacy and tenderness are certainly 
indispensable^ and yet,- of all the great 
passions which agitate th^ soul, love is 
the only one which is consistent with 
these virtues. Vanity, pride, ambition, 
and the love of gloiy, all silenfce the 
tnore * gentle impulses of sentiment 
which would distract them from their 
onward course, while Love mutually 
cherishes and is cherished by them. 
Hence it is the only passion to which 
^ woman can yield herself without de- 
rogating from the peculiar virtues of 
her sex, and incurring a consequent de- 
gradation in the eyes of the world, 
which can scarcely.be compensated by 
the eclat of the most brilliant exploits. 
Probably, in the bosom of a refined fe- 
male, love is the most celestial senti** 
inent of which human nature is sus- 
ceptible ; but it tends not to intellectual 
improvement. It exercises and refines 
the heart, but not the head. It is the 
impulse- of vanity and pride, and still 
inore of amlMtion and the love of glory, 
"whieh urge us to the laborious task of 
mental cultivatiori. • But opinion, which 
is the very ladder by which men under 
the influence of these passions strive to 
climb to the desired efninetice, can be 
of but dubious service to a female whose 
•attempt to ascend it must necessarily 
^ausc it- to totter, as she thereby inidi- 
x^tcs the abdication of the peculiar Tfr.- 



tues jof her, sex. It is sobiir^s thiA, m 
this essay materialisua lis theown out of 
the question. Consistently then with 
what has been said, we may imagine 
souls . of equal excellence to vary in the 
degree and nature of their temporal 
virtue and gi-eatness, according to ca? 
s^al diversity in regard to birth, per- 
son,, health, education, wealth, and sex : 
tlie la^tvbeing productive of a difference, 
as lias ^ready been stated, but of no 
disparity, and though not allied with 
mental inequality, yet attended on the 
one side by a greater facility forviituc, 
on the other side for greatness. 
- ' Analyticus. 



For the Portr Folio. 

THE FINE ARTS. 
Mr. WES*fs grand lUatorical Picture 

of the Death of I^oi^d Nelson. 
, This celebrated Artist, who has so 
long maintained the first rank in his pro- 
fession, and whose historical paintings 
have not only contributed to form the 
modem English school, but to estaWish 
an aera in the art through the principal 
academies of Europe, has at length 
completed the picture, for which, in jus- 
tice- to his well-earned reputation and 
the eminence which he holds in the art, 
he stood pledged to the public, and his 
profession.— The pencil which immor- 
talise Wolfe, and British valour, on the 
heights of Abraham, could not be ex- 
pectefd to do otherwise than commemO' 
rate the death of a Nelsok, and the 
most splendid victory which has ever 
b^en recorded in the annals of the Bri- 
tish navy. 

It IB a just praise to the nation that 
have men amongst tts, to whom may 
safely be confided all the immortality 
which the arts can bestow upon the 
splendid actions of our heroes and de- 
fenders — A certain French General 
is' said to have lamented, that he lived 
in an age so barren of literature, that he 
could not expect even a decent epitaph 
on his tombstone as a compensation for 
all the laurels he had earned. In the* 
present times there needs no such sub- 
ject of regret. Poetry perhaps may fail) 
but the pencil can still perform its task. 

The preseat picture represents^ thtf 
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death, of "Lord 'Nelson in the memo- 
rable victoiy obtained over the fleets of 
France and Spain, off CApe Trafalgar. 
As this picture will not appear, in any 
iexhibition, a description of it may not 
1)6 unacceptable , to the lovers of the art, 
axidtthe public in gen^*al. . 

The subject of fche picture being he- 
roic, the artist has considered, it under 
the head of the Epic. He has thus kept 
tfie attention constantly fixed upon the 
Hero, and made every thing subsidiary 
to him. The dying Nelson is exhi- 
bited lying upon the quarter-deck of the 
ship surrounded by his ofikers. , By 
4his group he first acts upon and excites 
die feelings of the spectators. Here is 
his Hero, and, in the language of poe- 
tiy, his. story. The wounded and the 
dead form tlie episodes of the piece, 
and the whole raises a noble climax up 
to the dying Admiral. 

The point of time is the Death of the 
Jlero, and the Victory united. 

Lord Nelson licsj with his head fid- 
ling back, on the breast, and in the arms 
of his .Ch:vplain. His face and eyes ape 
elei-Tited to heaven. His countenance 
expresses a most resigned and.noble pie- 
ty j a* dignity, and a consciousness of 
having dbne hi 3 duty to his king and 
country*. In the countenance of Nel- 
son the painter has shewn his powers of 
exhibiting the niost difficult,and oompo* 
site passions whii the most natural and 
tempered correctness. In Nelson 
.there is nothing of affectation ; every 
thing is as simple as was the character 
of the man ; there is a kind of serene 
and ssdnt-Uk^ heroism, the comfort and 
<:ompoai^e of a dying martyr. This 
iiead can never be too much admired ; 
it would be inestimable if considered 
osEly as a portrait of the man; for we 
do not hesitate to pronounce it the best 
we ever saw. 

The pfosition of Lord Nelson on the 
quarter-deck occupies the middle of 
•die picture ; he extends his left hand 
tb Captain Hardy, who affectionately 
presses it to' his bosom, whilst he an- 
nounces, from a paper, the victory over 
the enemy, and the number of ships 
taken. The Surgeon and his M^tes svre 
rendering their assistance, whilst an in- 
trepid sailor spreads the Spanish Aag at 



the feet of the dying' Admiral, ainl ai^ 
dSkcev enters at the same time with the 
French flag under his arm, , but starts 
back, with marked emotion, up<m be- 
holding the situation - of his Com- 
mander. 

The Picture, generally, may be 
to consist of two distinct groups. The 
figures on the left form a group of offi- 
cers attendant on his Lordship; their 
countenances express a grave and de- 
cent sorrow, and are adminibly contrast- 
ed with the group on the right, whidi 
consists, of; sailors flushed with the 
sounds of victory, but checked by one, of 
the Surgeons, who beholds th^ approach 
of death in tlfc coumeriince of^NELsoN. 

Between these figures,' all of which 
are powerfully portrayed and con- 
trasted, are groups of Sailors car- 
rying the wounded to the cockpit,- and 
others tendering their best tokens of re- 
gard to the dead. . , 

One of these -smaller groups we can 
never -too much comtnend'; we? mean 
that of the aflectionate demeanour of a 
Mthfiil servaftt over the dead body of 
his master, Cs^tain Adair. 

At the poop of the ship are stationed 
the Marines and their wounded Offi- 
cers; the Signal Lieutenant, with his 
Midshipman, and the Master of the ship^ 
with his Navigating Seamen. Under 
the poop are men stationed at a gun, 
close to which a Lieutenant is killed. ' 
. In the -retiring parts of the picture; 
and the i>erspective, are seen all the rag;c 
and fuiy of' a sea fight^-^^ps (M1 fire^ 
others sinking, or blowing up ; of ddttie 
the masts are felling ; others are nearly 
buried in their own ruins. ' 

Here every thing is terrible and au- 
fui; here is sublimity' in the fuliiess of 
its horix)rs.~The groups in this picture 
are composed of nearly 80 figures, arid 
moi'o than 50 of them ai^e portraits of 
men and officers actually engaged in bat- 
tle. . .... 

Such is this picture ;— Of which^ Indc - 
pendent of its excellence as a wbrk oi* 
tirti we tnay truly say, that the circum- 
stances which procluced its perfection 
can never occur again. It is impossible 
again to collect, in the painting iwm of 
the attist, those various groups of men 
whpse portraits are %pon the* csnfass> 
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tod who^ individual likenesses were 
h'eccssary for the fidelity of a composi- 
tion which aspires to be considered as 
a woric of historical record — a work of 
truths and not of-fency. 

We shall not enter into a minute cri- 
^stn; it will be sufficient to say that 
Mr. West, in this picture, has excelled 
every thing he has hitherto done. 

[^Beit's TV, Messenger, 

For the Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

JVIr.^Ol PSCH O O L, 

It is some time since I intended 
sending you the following notice of Dr. 
Hill, late Professor of Humanity* in the 
University of Edinburgh. The avoca- 
ikms of a laborious employment pre- 
vented me from forwarding the article 
at the period I first designed. I men- 
tion this because it seems now out of 
date, the Doctor havkig died in De- 
cember last. 

The following remwks, it is proper 
to premise, are not of a Biographical 
tiatui^e. With the iifi of this eminent 
scholar I am but little acquainted. Hav- 
ings however, attended his class the 
usual period) I know something. of his 
trudttion^ talents^ and twV. 

There are certainly very few scholars 
of the age so deeply versed in ihe Latin 
tongue as was Dr. Hill. His analyses 
pf words and sentences in the course of 
teaching were always luminous, and 
often lM*iJ]iant. By. conveying to the 
minds of his pupils the precise radical 
meaning of the words under considera- 
tion, he ^ve them correct and satisfac- 
tory ideas of their relative power. 
Owing to his perfect knowledge of the 
relative signification of the compmient 
words, his translation of terms and 
phrases was often happy. The phrase 
inter culii-um et saxum^ in allusion to 
the devoted animal, he rendered by the 
Scotch proverb, between the deil the 
deep, sf-a. In the Vita Jgricola of Ta- 
citus, where the historian is speaking 
of the affection that subsisted between 
the .emperor and his wife, he uses the 



expression, invicem ^e anteftod^diyiii^ 
the professor rendered, in the language 
of St. Paul, in honour preferring one 
another. In his Synonima of the Latin 
lang^aget he discovers an acumen, and 
profundity of research, which qualified 
him itl a very superior degree for so 
learned a work, and evinces that he was 
a scholar of both uncomnnon eruditioii 
and singular genius. 

But the Doctor was not less reraai*- 
able for his wit than his learning. He 
was naturally of an irascible temper, 
and he has been known, even in tbe 
rage and whirlwind of his passion," to 
be insensibly witty. The late Princi- 
pal Robertson remarking to him one 
day, that he had caused a door to be 
struck out of an inner wall, which would 
greatly facilitate the passage of the 
Professors to and from their class- 
rooms. " Yes," says Hill, « it is pro* 
fessedly for tlie Professors^ but princi' 
pally for the Principal,'* Mr. Dalzel, 
the Professor of Greek, used to speH 
his name with an i (Dalziel) ; but, con* 
ceiving it to be clumsy, asked his col* 
league if he should not leave out tl» 
superfluous letter. " By all means, 
said Hill, " if thine i offend thee, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee." Being 
in company once, when a gentleman, a 
sti^nger to the Doctor, whose name 
was Bums, made some reflections on 
the Professor's cliaracter, he remarked 
to the master of the house, " it is verf 
natural for bums to run down hiUs,*' ft 
was his custom when a student came 
hastily into the class-room, and forgot 
to shut the door after him, to caU oflt, 
claude ostrum, A boy one day neglect 
ing the door, his comUscipulus, not 
waiting till the Doctor would speakj 
says, in a voice loud enough to reach hii 
ear, claude ostrum: claude ostuunhTt' 
turns the Professor smartly. 

Though the Latin was the language 
he taught, yet, convinced of the truA 
of Horace^s remark, Gratis deditorcr^ 
tundo musa loqtd^ he was no less an ^ 
mirer <rf the Greek, and perhajis esps^kf 



t The Edinburgh Reviewers criticise this 
pcrf.)rmance with quite as much ser^tyi * 
tkiidi^^ a» jodgineBt. 
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MMter of k. He was partici^arly fond 
•#f Demosthenesvand used to say, it was 
veil worth while to study the language 
inercly for the purpose of understand^ 
ing his orations. His favourite Roman 
author was Tacitus, whom he consi- 
dered at once an elegant writer and a 
profound historian. The Doctor's lec- 
^res on Roman antiquities were ad- 
mired both for the verjr extensive ac- 
-quftintsoice with the subject which they 
evinced, and- the terse and nervous 
«tyle in which they were written : their 
publication, I conceive, would be a va- 
luable acquisition to the republic of 
letters. P. 



For the Port Folio, 

{liv the new edition of the works of that 
- stupendous medical genius. Dr. John 
. Brown, we find the following curious di- 
, rections from him to a hypochondriac pa- 
tient.] 

" I know not a more powerful re- 
mote cause of melancholy than Young's 
•Night Thoughts. In this book a gloom 
is thrown upon all nature, that is not 
cleared off by any consolations of grace, 
which the author couM offer in com- 
{lensation. . The perusal of judiciously 
xuid elegantly written history, as Gib- 
lym's History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Stewart's History 
jof the ReEarmation of Religion in Scot- 
Jand, and of the Reign of Mary, toge- 
ther with the reading of light and ele- 
gant belles lettres style, as Marmontel's 
:€<mie9 Moraux, &c. might afford, intel- 
•leetual pleasure and amusem^t to our 
-{latient. 

.« The order of his management 
-through the . day may be the folio w- 
Al^:— 

For breakfast tc»st and rich soap 
made on a slow fire. A walk t)efore 
Weakfast and a good deal after it, a 
^Iftts of wine in the forenoon from tini» 
'to tkne. Good brq^ or soup to din^ 
»er, with meat of any kind he iikes, but 
always the most nourishing. Several 
glasses of port or pmch to be taken af- 
ter dinneiv till aome enUvenin^ effect 
is perceived from them; and a dram 
••fter every thing heavy. An hour and 
a half after dinmer ano^er walk* Be- 



tween tea-time ioid supper a ^me with 
cheerful company at cards, or any 
other play, never too long protracted. 
A little light reading ; joco^ humour- 
ous company ; avoiding that of popular 
Presbyterian ministers, and their ad* 
mirers, and all hypoa ites and thieves 
of every description. The conversat 
tion of the inteliig^t, the learned, wise 
and sprightly. Would prove balm of 
Gilead to his afilicted and drooping 
spirits. Pedants, fops, beaus and pup- 
pies would, if introduced to his pre- 
sence, occaMon an hurtful detestation. 
Lastly, the company of amiable, hand» 
some and delightful young women, and, 
an enlivening ^ass." 



For the Port Folio. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

I have already named the qualities 
and pretensions on account of which I 
think the Author of the Pursuits of Li- 
terature entitled to the esteem and ap- 
plause of every good and every wise 
man. I am not blind to his incessant 
fier^onal anxiety; and, after reflection, 
I have not found myself authorised to 
deny, that this personal anxiety is a 
species of vanity; a species, however, 
which, if it have much of the weakness, 
has not all the other vices of the genus. 
I shall proceed no further, without of- 
fering what, though it be no recom- 
mendation of the thing, is, as it appears 
to me, an unstrained apology for the 
writer in whom, in this instance, it is 
discovered* 

My apology is a brfcf one : I rest it 
on the situation of the autiior, as the 
publisher of an anonymous production ; 
a situati<m which I believe to be of a 
nature strongly to tempt him to ego- 
tism. Writers, who say any thing of 
themselves, or their work, are com- 
nonty egotists. Most |n-e&ce$, in 
which these topics are introduced^ ar?e 
egotistical. But, in juToportion as a 
man feels himself perfectly alone f in 
pvopbrtkxi as he thinks every curtain 
drawn between him and the world, he 
forgoes aM restraint^ devotes himself to 
his own person, and removes the bridle 
from lus tongue. . Circnn^ances de^ 
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ceive him ; bo feels freedom which 
belongs to him whom no one hears or 
sees. When, on the contrary, an au- 
4hor is to show his name, which is as 
it were his person, along with his book, 
he comes, more or less, beneath the 
|Hibiic Gje; he ia circumspect; he is 
reserved ; he dreads the laugli ; his 
ipiidc bids himbewai'ciofxensure. The 
action of the human faculties is in- 
fluenced, mechanically., by these parli- 
•culars. I shall say mo more, I merely 
^lesii e to sug^st, in behalf of the indi- 
YklmJ, that, in the utualion of an ano- 
Ajmoua wiiter, a man, without being 
•remarkably vain, may beti'ay a remark- 
able portion of vanity. He may be a 
-very vain author, Avithout being a venj 
rain man. 

Mr. Oldschool, there arc features in 
the Pursuits of Literature (all of the 
most honourable character) which can^ 
aiot escape a single Tcader. Every one 
diwcems (even witlwut the reiterated 
-comments of the author) the puiity of 
the principles, the independence of the 
spirit, and, what the author has not said, 
a certain magnanimity, which were 
brought to tlic execution of tliat work. 
On the talents, zeal, and uprightness of 
the author, I have before insisted ; and 
it may have seemed tautologicat, to add 
•the.name of liberality: but uprightneBSy 
as applied to an author, may be under- 
stood merely of intentim or theory; 
whereas, liberality is upiightness in 
practice. 

Now, than the Author of the Pursuits 
^f Literature, what other writer, what 
partisan, what zealous partisan, has 
spoken with more temperance, with 
more liberality of those, whose princi- 
ples, opinions, or conduct, he detested ? 
I3 there a single instance in which, 
however decided his censure, he be- 
trays'the acrimony of censure ?— In this 
respect, in spite of all that has been 
said, I do not hesitate to calLthe Pur- 
suits ot Literature a model for satirical 
writing. The persons who are ridi- 
culed, reproved, or condemned, are 
touched only in their conduct : the au- 
thor is no where their personal enesyy ; 
he uses no invective ; ^ he ne¥«cr im- 
peaches the heart ; nor, though he 
<:h&rge them witli the mibUSQ of their^ 



uxKierstaudihg, tiees evariinsman^ 
their want of it. In a word, we did n<^ 
need the data which he has thought 
proper to give, to pronounce him a 
gentleman: he never thinks w[ith^e 
vulgar. 

Which, of all the antagonists of 
Rousseau, has spoken of him with so 
much humanity y along with deiiaioni — 
I shall transcribe both his poetry and 1 
his prose, as they staod, <at the com- 
mencement of the fourth dialogues 
Rut chief, Equality's vain priest, Roustetv, 
A sage in sorrow nurs'd, and g&UDt wilk 

By persecution train'd, and Popish zeal. 
Ripe with his wrongs, to frame the dire ap- 
peal. 

What time hit V3ork the Citizen began. 
And gave to France ^ihe sociiS savage^ M«n. 

* Rousseau (i speak of him only as^ 

< political writer) by the unjustifiable, ai- 
' bitrary and cruel proceedings against 
' him, and his writings, and his person, 

* in France (where he was a stranger, 

< and to whose tribunals he was not 

< amenable) was stimulated to pursue . 

< his researches into the origin and ex- 

< pedience of 9uch government, and mcb 
' oppressftcra (which,. otherwise, he pro- 
^ bably never would have discussed), 

< till he reasoned himself into the des- 
( perate doctrine of political equality, 

< and gave to the worid his fi^tid pre- 

* sent. The Social Contract. \ 

Of the Social Contract he speaks in 
-terms sufficiently to the purpose; buti 
for its author, how much tenderness, 
how many topics of defence, what phi- 
losophical penetration into the causes 
of error I— He was a tagcy nursed in sor- 
row, and gaunt with woe, trained by per- 
aecutionj and ri/ie with hia wronga^^io 
do what ? to firanie the dire AvnAt 
as if his book had been wnmg from 
him, in the bitterness of his heart;— «n 
APPKAL from his oppressors^ He wis 
atimulatedhy vnjuat\fiabley arbitrary, and 
cruel proceedings against Jiim,.ta pur- 
sue his researches into the^ origin voA 
expedience of auch government, and of 
atich oppression, which, otherwiae he 
probably never would have discussed, 
till he reaaoned himaeif into the most 
desperate doctrine. 

Again, , ia his cittiques on the Poli- 
tical Justice, and the Enquirer, of Mr. 
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Gpdwm, how much lihicrality is there 
hot evinced? Are we nauseated with 
CG&isc invective ? Never. The ridicule 
ittvhed by the Enquirer, receives the 
vehicle of playful and gentlemanly hu- 
mour. The more important character 
of the Political Justice calls for a diffe- 
rent rod; but, docs he call names? Ne- 
ver. Still, he is a gentlemen : he speaksr 
as a gentleman to the man ; as an* apos- 
tle, to the doctrine; and wh© docs not 
see the energy imparted by th» de- 
meanour?— .< 1 can allow Mr. Godwin, 

* and othei^ speculative writers on go- 

* vemment, to be ingenious. - I can 
' laugh at their metaphysics, and even 

* be amused with their pantomime fan- 

* cies, as such. But, when I know that 

* tlieir . theories are designed to be 

* brought into action, and when they 
' tcH us, that they hate violence, blood- 

* shed^' ue volution, and misery, and that 

* truth and happmess are their objects, 

* I open my eyes to see, and' my ears 

* to hear; and, having honestly exertjed 
' both feculties, I declare, from private 

* conviction and from public expe- 

* rience, that I oppose the admission of 

* their doctrines, whether recommend- 

* ed by Thomas Paine or William 
'Godwin.' ; 

Lastly, on the question of liberality, 
a quality which I attribute in a high de- 
gree to this writer, and which is enough 
to secure him a great character, let us 
hear him on the name of fihilosofihy^ 
tiwt name on which the meaner disci- 
ples of his school imagine, in our day, 
to be the legitimate butt of every thing 
that low-minded folly, can invent or 
echo: — ^ Great and venerable is the 

* name of the true philosophy. The 

* word niay be disgraced for a season; 
' but the ./ovff of ndsdom rnn^ always^ 

* command respect.' Dialogue III, Jinal 
note. 

' Mr. Oldschool, governed by the 
principle avowed by the author him- 
' I defend no faults in any man's 
"'Wjks'^I have not suffered my general 
partiality to lead me into an entire con- 
tracfictibn of those who charge him with 
^ity, with insufferable vanity ; but I 
flatter myself that the impression which 
^ observations are calculated toniake, 
xsy.that the vanity^ though it may be 



real, i« hdt qinitc so giross or 'so univer-r 
sal, as to be insufferable. ' I think that 
I have so far succeeded in the task of 
vindication, as to reduce the number of 
sustainable charges. To be beli<jved^ 
to be the sole author of the lK>ok, is a 
point which the writer has certainly 
much at heart ; and^ as this point is of 
no importance in a public view, we can- 
not but attribute the anxiety betrayed 
concerning it, to private, perscHial, and 
egotistical feelings; feelings which- we- 
can readily pardon; but then, to oflR^r 
pai^lon is to impeach : feelings, in 
short, which we do not so^mnch think 
it weakness to entertain, aslo betnly. . 

Admitting this charge, which surely- 
is not capital, what remains? J think 
that there must be an acquittal upon all; 
the* rest. The author's consciousness^ 
of the excellence or greatness of his- 
design I should be sorry to saiy I have 
defended ; for it can need defence from- 
no man : I have given it my applause. 
His contempt of the strength of his ad- 
versaries is what every champion who 
feels, may < express. - liis remarks on 
his own situation in life are real illus-, 
trations of his work : it is valuable to 
know, that we are not listcniitg to the 
spleen or prejudkcs of any professional 
man, of any profession whatever ; and 
the author's declaration assists^ us in 
discovering ^e fact. As to .the con- 
cluding sentence of the paragraph to. 
which I am now alluding ( Introductory 
Letter )^ it has been printed by his cri- 
tics with an emphatic word, calculated 
to- support the ch^ge of vanity in re- 
gard to the work ; but the emphasis is 
forced, and net only forced, but false : — 

< But if my laucel, which I have wo^/> 
^ planted, should thicken round the 
' temple of my retirement, the pillai^s 
' will support it. The materials ar^^ 
' solid, and the ground Is firm.' The 
time emphasis is this: — V But, if my 
' laurel which I have now Jiiantedj 
S should thicken round the tempic of 
V my retirement, the pillars will sufifiort 

< it.' &c. .And where is the dreadful, 
the insufferable -vanity of this ? What i& 
the meaning of the allegory ? The au- 
thor has previously said, * Privacy is 
' my lot.' — He says, I am a private un- 
known man ;. I am now ?idvcnturing; a 
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candidate into the worlds im)w ftlanting 
a laurel ; it may^ drag my name from 
obscuritjr; it may thkken round the 
temple of my retirement: but I have 
tjie satisfaction to know, that my cha- 
ncier has nothing to fear from noto- 
riety; the pillars will support it, the 
imaterials are .solid, and the ground is 
firm am ^ piirate, unknown man ; 
but, become known when I will, I shall 
never be found to be but an honorable 
ojw. Is this vanity ? Is this a vain, an 
empty, a trivial motive of exultation ? 

it not possible for a man to risk the 
illustration of a dishonored name ? and 
may not an unknow^n man be allowed to 
indulge no vanity, but an honest piide 
(which God grant we may none of us 
ever want !) in making this declaration? 
or may he not so far endeavour to pre- 
possess the worid in his behalf ?— Un- 
known, I am open to the assault of 
orery prejudice: I tell you, that, if 
ktwam^ I should net be despised.-r-He 
nays, I have mw filanted a laurel ; but 
the critic supposes him to say, I have 
noxo planted a laurel. He means, I 
have now ftianted a laurel, which may 
or may not Uirive ; but, if it should, I 
shall not blush to be found under it.-— 
He dsires kindle a light ; for he is not 
a&aid thsit we should see his face*— As 
to the rest, here, as elsewhere, he might 
have delivered himself with less am-, 
biguity. 

To the charge of vanity, as it respects 
his poetical talents, I confess, that I am 
-ffoin enough to- think that I have given , 
a «atisfjictory roply ; and thus I am free 
to return to my position, that the va- 
nity of being allowed to be the sole au- 
thor of the book is the unremovable 
stun. It was chiefly, to lessen the in- 
sttfferableneaM of this, by setting by its 
side some memoranda of the transcen- 
dent merits of the work^ that I thought 
I could usefully write; and this task I 
shall iiow bring to an end by transcrib- 
ing the conclusion of the preface to the 
first dialogue, 7n which will be seen the 
sentinients, not of vanity, but of the 
best principle of action :-— 

< We may. (for we can) all of us con- 
tribute to the assistance, said the com- 
^'fort, and the good of others, and to 
' the stability of social happiness. The 



* sword, the V(Mce, afitid the pen must 

' resolutely and decisively called imo 

* action for de^fence, for counsel^'for ad« 
' monition, and for, censure. Satirical 
' writing I must submit to the imputa* 
' tion of ill^ature, though I see no ne* 
' cessaiy connection between them. In 
^ my opinion, satire has nothiiiig to do 

* with good-nature or with ill-niture. 
' Its office respects the piAIic gpod 
^ alone, and the interests of the c(^- 
' munity. It is frequently designed /o 

< sufifity the laws in all cases whicli »re 
' beyond their jurisdiction. From sach 
S courts it appeals to perhaps a sdU 
' higher tribunal, that of public opinion, 
' character and reputaticMi, 

< Such are my ideas ; yet I am sure 

< I have nothing of the wild Ameiim 
' in my composition; 1 never wished 
' to destroy any man, either to inherit 

* his wit or plunder him of his under- 
' standing. But,' I will bow to no Cf- 
' rill of Alexandria, to no executive di- 
' rector of a modern republic, to no 
' lordly president of factious coimcilS) 
' of democratic delegates, or of societiff 
*ln open defiance of established autho- 
' rity in regulated emigres. There if 
' darkness mixed with. fire, and volumts 
' of smoke are rolling from the mouth 
' of the cavefu. I lofe no atheist, 
' French bishops, nor unfrocked gram* 
' marians in England. We must «o» 
' all assist in our various capacities, and 

* feel and act as public men^ In timfl 
' like these, we n^iay assume a virtue, 
' a character, a courage, and a firmness 
' not originally our own. I protest, I 
' have no private animosity in myna- 

< ture ; but I come forth (boldly ewmgh 
' I confess, but as I ought to do) in be- 

< half of my country, her literature, hti' 
' laws, her religion, and her ifoverB- 

* ment Nor would I publish this 
' poem, but from a full conviction, of H* 
' tendency to promote the fiubUc weffi^^i 
' in its degree and according to its sub- 

* je€t, when It is (if ever it ^ould be) 

* studied and considered with impa*** 

* tiality.' 

The words underlined in this pas- 
sage as well as in that first above 
quoted, are ptinted by the author, w 
tii€ Italic chaiiict!er.Tfi 

M»tfDI»08. 
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(Mitred in AmfeHca^ will not fail of being" 
»eM «nd4idmU<«d, hy ^vei^ym Ah of science 
itid tMte. It is replete witii Events that 
come hc>me to the feeli|ig^s, and en^a^^, 
with the warmth and ardour of friendship, 
those social and endearing affections, which 
Ood Imd infused into our nature, for the 
wia^ and most benevolent purposes. Mr. 
Cumberland, in tracing the various actions 
of his own life, and delineating the out- 
lines those, with whom he had commu- 
hioh and fellowship, during a lon^ cotirst 
. Of lite<^ and political laboUH, has uhi- 
formly evinced the character of a scholar, 
a poety a statesman, and a christian. — It is 
impossible to read this work, without pro- 
fit and instruction ; or to close a sentence 
of it without feeling an emotion of esteem 
for its distinguished author. — We shall re- 
son ffequently to the subject, and doubt 
not our selections wiH be highly ^proved 
o£] 

EXTRACTS. 

^ At the close of the year 1 804^ whiht 
I tatk still in possession of my Acuities, 
though full of years, I sit dowti to give 
• history of my life and writings. I do 
not undertake the ta^ lightly and with- 
out deliberatioli^ for I have weighed t&e 
liifficubies, and am prepaivsd to meet 
tbem. I have lived so kmg in thii 
m)rld, mixed so. generally with pran- 
kind, and written so voluminously and 
M variously, that I trust my motives 
cannol be greatly misunderstdod, if with 
stria attention to truth, and in simplici- 
ty of style, I pur'^ue ifly narrative, saying 
nothing more of the immediate (^ject 
of these memoirs, than in honour and 
conscience I am warranted to say.'* 

Speaking of Dr. Richard Bentley, hh 
matiifnal grandfathier, Mr. Cumberland 
itmarks: « tie recommended it as a 
▼cry essential duty in parents to be par- 
ticularly attentive to the first da^i^nings 
of reason in theii^children ; and Ms o^vn 
practice was the best illustration of his 
doctrbe ; for he was the most patient 
hearer and most favourable interpreter 
of first attempts at argument and mean- 
JOR that I ever knew. When I was 
rallied by my mother, for rotindly as- 
^•^g that I never slefify I remember 
«Jll well his calling on me to account 
■or It; and when I explained it by say- 
ing I neyer knew.idyaelf to be asteep, 
^ thercforiJ ^posed I never sldpt at 



alh he gavis tat tiidik fbir Mfenc6, 
and said to my mothet*, ^ LeaV^ yjkknr 
boy in possession of his opinion ; he has 
a& clear a conception of sleep, and it 
least as comfortable an on6, as the phi- 
losophers who puzzle th6ir brains about 
it, and do not rest to well.'* 

Speaking of the same chariicter, he 
observes : " When the Sftectafoi^ W^Hb 
iti publicatid^ I hav6 htM my Another 
say he took great delight in hearing: 
them read to him, ahd Was barticUlarly 
amused with the character of Sir Ao^er 
de Coverley ; that he took his lit^rar^f 
decease most Serioudy tdlifeart. ^hc 
also told the, that, When iti cohtersa- 
tion with hitn on the subject of his 
works, she found^ occasion to laihent 
that he had bestowed so great a jpbrtion 
of his time and talents upon criticism, 
instead of employing them upon origi- 
nal composition, he acknowledged the 
justice of her regret With extreme sen- 
sibilitjr, and remained for a cdnftident- 
ble time thoughtful, sebmin^ 
embarrassed by the nature of her re- 
mark ; at last, recollecting himself, he 
said, ^ Child, I am sensible I have 
not idways* turned my talents to the 
proper use for which I shotlld presume 
they were given to me : — yet I have 
done something for I4ie honor of my 
God, and the edification of my fellow 
creatures r-^-^iit the wit and genius 
of thc^se old henthens beguiled me, and 
as I despaired of raising myself up to 
their standard upon fair ground, I 
thought the oilily eliance I had of look- 
ing over their heads waa to g|l 
their shoulders.'* 



For the Port Folio. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

The language of ti«oe feefin^ ^mr- 
takesof the saiM sti^ain in every mouth. 
Opening Cowf)er's lettei^s to-cfay, I Watj 
impressed whk the >tr6i^ re^ietiibiance 
the poet's seventy-fouirthFaitollar Epi^ 
tie bears to one in the Son^Ws of Wer- 
ter: * When nff fether liied,* says 
Cowper, < I wai yo^ng, too ybtmg t6 
< have reflected much. He was rector 
* of Berkhamstead, ttiid there I was 
' bom. There was neither tree, iipr 

' gate I stnt ftfi- 

Be 
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( from Londoir to4ttte1id him in his last 

< iliness, and he died justbeforctl ar- 

< rived. Then, and not till then, I felt, 

< iFor the first time, that I and my na- 
*< tiye piace were disunited forever.^ 

I am always thrown into violent fits 
and starts when J see Goethe's exalted 
.iHfork in the hands of a female merely 
gregarious. 

' Wluit book, missr— P«nnit me— 
« are you reading?' 

' The Sorrows of Werter, sir.' 

< You admire it, miss Wilhelmina?' 

< Oh ! a lovely style, sir.* 

* That i&-^hem.' — 

* **The style is very handsome^ sir.' 
^ You have rqad Uie whole of it?' 

< Ph ! through and through, sir.' 

< What scene, miss, particularly in- 

* terested you ?' 

* Oh, sir I where Charlotte is cutting 

* bread and butter for the children.' 

Pi S. I was going to make a compa- 
rison; but, comparisons, as Mrs. Slip- 
slop says,, are oc/orott*. ' 
I am, &c. 

X.Y. 

VARIETY. * 

Variety is charming, 
• ;*"Con8taBcy.is not for me ; 
So, ladiea, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

Addisonfs satire is always accompa- 
nied with a smile. . The following pa- 
ragraphs are proofs : 

About a week ago, not being able 
to sleep, I got up and put on my magi- 
cal ring ; • and with a thought trans- 
ported myself into a chamber where 
I saw a light. I found it inhabited by 
fi celebrated beauty, though she is of 
that species of women which we call a 
slattern. Her head-dress and one of 
her shoes lay upon a chair, her petti- 
coat in one comer of the room, and her 
girdle, that had a copy of verses made 
upon it but the day before, with her 
thread stockings, in ihe middle t>f the 
floor. I was so foolishly of&cious, that 
I could not forbear gathering up .her 
cloaths together, \,o Iky them upon the 
ch^ir that stood by her bedside; when, 
to my great surprise, after a littic mut- 
tering, she cried out, ' VV^hat do you 
do ? let my petticqat alone.' . I was 



startled at firsi, Imt wfpx fimn^ tjicit she 
was in a dream ; being one of those 
who, to use Shakspeare's expression, 
arc ' 80 loose <rf thought* that t!»7 ut- 
ter in their steep every thing that 
passes in their imagiitation. I ndw left 
the apartment of this female rake.** 

The first person that passed by me 
was a lady that had a particular shyness 
in the cast of her eyes, and a more than 
ordinary reservedness in all the parts 
of her behaviour. She seemed to look 
upon nian as an obscene creature, wit^ 
a certain scorn and fear of hiro. In the 
height of her airs, I touched her jgently 
with my wand, when, to iny unspezi- 
able surprise, she fell upon her back 
and kicked up her heels in such a man- 
ner, as made me blush in my sleep. 
As I was hasting away from this un-^ 
disguised prude, I saw a lady in eanvist 
discourse with another, and overheard 
her say with some vehemence, ' heter 
tell me of him, for I am resolved to di^ 
a virgin.* I had a curiosity to try her} 
but as soon as I laid my wand upon hetf 
head, she immediately fell in labour. 
My eyes were diverted from her by a 
man and his wife, vdio wsdked near me 
hand in hand, after a very loving naan- 
ner ^ I gave each €>f th^ a gentle tap, 
and the. next instant saw the woman m 
breeches vand the mm with a &n in 
his hand.** . ^ * 

l^othing has been so often explamed, 
and yet so little understood, as simpli- 
city Tlh writing. It is in fact no other 
than beautiful nature, without affecta- 
tion or extraneous ornament. In sta- 
tuary, it is the V enus of Medicis; in 
architecture, the Pantheon. 

Once, alas ! a heart I had 

Gay as May-day morning, j 
TiUjby chance I metei lad. 

That day was sorrow*s dawning. 
The lad he played a lover's toaert. 

And seem'd so blithe and merry^ 
That soon I lost my 8im|>l^ heart, 

'To Pat of Londonderry. 
He vow*d ftiy hopes he'd never blight. 

But, ne'er his promise keeping, 
Tho* ofl he swore my.e^'es were hrigl^ . 

He dimm'd those eyes by weepii^i * . 
* And no w he fills that heart with pain 

He found so blithe and merry, 
Afi, could I get my lieart again, 

ItQia Pat of LQ^doivimjrJ 
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* AlriJcDOTE OF GA^RICK, 

■tTeli autkentlcated, but not generally knovin. 
It*i9(iay jbe re^cjilected) that the ave- 
nue, leading to the boxes of old Drui:^, 
was through Vinegar Yard. In this 
passage ah bid SfHider, better known, 
perhaps, by the name of a Procuress, 
had spread her web, alias, opened a bag- 
nio) and obtained a plentiful living by 
preying on those who unfortunately or 
unprudently fell into her clutdies. 
Those who are not unacquainted with 
Ifaddocks will understand the loose fish 
I sdlude to, who beset her doors, and 
accosted with smiles or insults every one 
that passed. It happened that a noble 
lord, iti his way to the Theatre, with 
his two daughters under his arm, was 
g^ssly attacked by this band of ' flam- 
ing ministers.' He immediately vent 
behind the scenes, and insisted on see- 
ing Mr. Garrick, to whom he repi*e- 
aented'his case, and so roused the ven- 
geance of the little manager, that he in- 
stantly^ full of wrath, betook himself to 
this imholy Sybil, 

« Twin cWld with Cacus ; Vulcan was dieir 
sire ; 

Foul offil^iiiig both of healthless fumes and 
fee.* 

Finding her at the mouth of her ca- 
vern, he quickly gave vent to his rage in 
the most buskined strsdn, and concluded 
by swearing tihat he would have her 
ousted. To this assault she was not 
backward in reply, but soon convinced 
him that she was much more powerful 
ia abusive eloquence than Roscious, 
though he had recourse in his speech to 
Milton's ' hell born bitch,' and other 
phrases of similar celebrity, whilst she 
depended on her own natural resources. 
Those to whom this oratory is not new 
hare no need of my reporting any of it ; 
and those to wh^m it is a perfect mis- 
tsry^' boast a f stitte moi*e gracious,' 
and are the more- happy for their ig- 
norance. . None of this rhapsody, hopw- 
ever, although teeming with blasphe- 
my and abuse, had any effect on Gar- 
rick, and hd would have remained un- 
moved, had she not tei-minated in the 
following manner, which so excited the 
laughter of the collected mob, and dis- 
concerted * the soul of Richard,* that, 
widioUt ansther word to say, he hastily 



tbok shelter in the theatre. Putting 
her arms a-kinibo, and letting down 
each side of her mouth with wonder- 
ful expression of contempt, she ex- 
claimed: * You whipper snapper; you 
oust me ? You be d— d ! My house is 
as good as yours; aye, and better too. 
I can come into yours whenever I like,' 
and sec the best^ou can do for a shilHng ; 
but damme, if you, or any body else, 
shall come into mine for less than a Jif' 
teen^fienny negus !' 

A WESTERLY BREEZK. 

The late Mr. Hail, author o£ thft 
Crazy Tales, was with all his wit and hu- 
mour often oppressed with very unplea- 
sant hypochondriac affections. In one 
of these fits, at Skelton Castle^ in Yorjc* 
shire, he kept his chamber, talked oi 
death and the east winds in synonymous 
terms, and covild not be persuaded by 
his friends to mount his horse and disr 
sipate his blue devils by air and exer- 
cise. Mr. Sterne, who was at tliis time 
one of his visitants, finding that no rea- 
son could prevail against Uie fancies of 
his friend, bribed an active boy to scale 
the turrets of the castle, turn the wea- 
ther-cock due west, and fasten it with a 
^hord to that point. Mr. Hall arose 
from his bed as usual, oppressed and un- 
happy, when casting his eyes through a 
bow window to the turret, and seeing the 
wind due west, he immediately joined 
his company at breakfast, ordered his 
horse to be saddled, and enlivened the 
morning's ride with his facetious hu- 
mour — execrating easterly winds, , and 
launching forth in praise of western 
breezes. This continued for three or 
four days, till, unfortunately, the chord 
breaking which fastened the weather- 
cock, it turned at once to the easterly 
position, and Mr. Hall retreated to.his 
chamber, without having the least sus- 
picion oir the trick which his cousin 
Shandy had played upon him. 

The Theatre.— Another distur- 
bance happened last night at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in consequence of the 
absence of Cooke, who wcs to have per- 
formed Peregrine, in the Comedy oiJohn 
BuUyhnX. who did not attend and could nbt 
'be found.-»>Kemble camo forward, and 
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iiia46 a Hbf t^l ^xfjus^ for Cooke» c&a- 
ceivii^g tb^t %Qn»e untai^raird accident had 
4ctj4ned hw. At lepgth, after a scene 
<^ turbulence W ccmfuiaon, Brunton 
suffered to read the part, apd the Co- 
npuedy nfcnt off tolerably well. We 
h^ve a r^ect for the talents of Cooke^ 
i^d ^i^derstand that, ex,cept in moments 
o£ revelry^ h^ conducts himself very 
]^r<^rly in private lifie j but his fr^-. 
qu^n;t acta of negligence in profes^onal 
duty deserve severe repn^tion, and 
arc calculated wholly to exhaust the pa- 
tient tolejratic^ of the public. 

IiORD OHIEF' JUSTICE BOLT. 

In the reign of Queen Ann, in 1704, 
nereval frceipen of the borough of 
Aylesburgh had been refused the liberty 
<jf voting at an election for a member 
of Parliament, though they proved their 
Qualifications as such. The law in 
tM^ cz&t impQses a fine on the retuiT^- 
itig officer of lOOOl. for every offence. 
On thi? principle they applied to Lord 
Chief Justice Holt> who desired the offi- 
cer to be' arrested. The house of com- 
mpns, alani\ed at this step, passed an or- 
^r in the house to make it penal for ei- 
ther judge, counsel or attorney, to assist 
at the tri^i; however, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and several lawyers, were hardy 
enough {o oppose this order, and 
brought it to the court of King's bench. 
I^he house, highly irritated at this con- 
tempt of their order, spnt a sergeant at 
arms for the Judge to. appear before 
thexn ; but th;^t resohite defender of the 
Ijiws bade him, with a voice of authority, 
begone; ph which they sent a second 
message by their speaker, attended by as 
many members as espoused the meia- 
jTure. After t^ie Speaker bad delivered 
the message, his Lordship replied to him 
inthe following remarkable words: " Go 
back to your chair, IWfr. Speaker,'within 
these five minutes, or* you may depend 

it I wiH send you to Newgate ; you 
speak of your authority, but f tell you 
I sit here as, ah yiterrpreter of the laws, 
cCad a distributor of justice; and were 
the whole house of commona in your, 
lielfy, I would not stir one step.'* The 
Speaker was prudent enough to retire, 
and the house were equally prud^^ to 
let the affsdr drop. ' 



Oh ! i^de me to ^omc nioonlji|)^ SM^^ 
To rural "ways, <fr ^ilent shade, 
Where silver stKeaffifB- bedt of ipriter 
ik»w; 

To bear the merry bells, o? shepheid*! 
T^at chi^er the sylv^ scen^ vhe^ Hj^ ^ 
mute. 

Averting oft the secret powers of. w^c. 

Attend me, as the setting day 
The western hills with varied Ugkt 
And, on the battlemeBta^of ruia nttai^ 
The lonely re4brea4t tingst a 4bftw4' 
lay. 

For then I love to pace the grftss-tvo^ 
way 

Through church>>yard dim, and midst tii^ 
mouldHing tombs 
To drop the Mcred tribute of a tear. 
But when th^ funeval hymn ifi hea^ to snwQ: ' 
, Along the twilight pathway on the gale, • 
Then meet roe in some sainted pik^ 
Where gloomy horror seems to smfU^ 
And glim'ring t«per» cast a feeble light : 
Upon the sculptui^d maiiBion» ofthedead^ 

Park seat of silent Melancholy. 
Or if I seel^ yon gloomy s|^ea4iBg*y«w, 
When death -birds pierce with shnekstliii 
ear of night, 
.To weep beside misfortane's cold deatlkr' 
bed, 

O^ei^n^wn with deadly weeds. of SiUs" 
hue. 

Teach me to feel the soraowstha<t rmoma 
Of those departed; let the feoMttk oP 
Folly 

Taint not the pihid wi(^ thoughts uj^^ 
holy. 

But, as with inspiration fraufl^t, its powers 
display, ^ ' 

Whilst Friendship beads to kisa the hs8ovU 
cl^ 

Sublimely when the bosom, of the oc(^ai| 
swells^ 

And billows onward roll with hideous roir,- ' 
Lashing vMi idle rage Hk* impeii<]tiKg steep, 
Then let me titelthe impulse of thy if»mfr 
In. s^a-woni cli^k w h^ir miinr 
dells, 

That echo the wild howling of the dcepi^ - • 
And the loud gproan of misery. 
The sea-bird's scream, and loTer's 
cry— 

A^ silks the shattevU batk dMp^iorthif^ 
foftVUBg tidie. 

Rf oiiptains forcibly strike the imgi- 
nationiand^xcite our curiosity. Then} 
is not, perhaps, any things ift aU nature 
tha^ imp^es^s an unaccustop^ed ^?ec- 
tatqrwith sMch idea^oCawluI soleini^ 
as thjcse immense piles o€ Natijlf.* 
erecting;, that seem tp wp<jk thft ffiir- 

niitene&s of h\mm m^^^njiiScfii^^; 
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The Ib llynim tipitHP imm makes a 
Ter)rx<m&piQii9U| a^brilUam fig:ure in 
one of the ikiost elegant of the English 
PMdbaf BiBtt6»Maiiiee. 

' ..^Y TipiOP|JJ|I,yS ^WlFT^% Bi^. 

Says Venus olie day to bey viwaboqd, son, 
Vf%er^ so fi9t, you sjy ro^^, with, those 

darts de you run ? 
Vhat uaJutunatt maid hw& vom desfkkii'd to 

«ye? 

It womtud your aim ?-r-FritheQ teQ the 
truth, 

Or hati th0« veioh^ tiiat- some innocent 

]90Utk 

yoy^h^^l 
, Tfepu^^i sm^l he. iM 'tiji a, tenrihle 

brand. 

• The imdutifUl boy to his i^other raphes, 
Wlkat boots h to^ot« l^r-my arro^-who dtes^^? 
; Or "mlaam b^ my^ tarcA^ Fve retolii^ Uy de- 

, ¥njRwrtjina.te niaid or kmoeent boy, 
; B^t flincej like yon? fi<Hi„ you a^e curious to 
know, 

5 IHtei^yeu tfie business that takes me be- 
• low: 

I A f/^ ^ro Hi»es>in a placa whore a tree 

pvewhud^vi* th» dooif, and his 4f I 4o- 
t > • - cteo. 

I Not always I feign with my tears aiid *my 
tricks ; 

; And I sweap, by tiie Hood of implacable styx, 
FUreasthim adiYe Px> my pas^me te^raor- 

ircNr^ l| my joyj^apd ii^ajf- plea|u?o sof- 

Tormentor of maijd;^ w4 destaoyar of me]», 
(Resumes the gay que^n^i^lk^, she quostuma 
again), 

Wroi your joys and youir woes will you ne 

ver have don&f 
A^^^iiieii d^ tlie poet o^enA you, nji son 
so^ and tho muaeii v^ftp^ with thei^ 

6.re 

The soul of the bard anii their i:a]ptm^s iiv 
spire, . 

he die for yeiidF' spOrt > and bas mis- 
^ chief ^iocneed 

fof^Ung^ iltaf it% yiatiia shMiid 
bleed ? 

Ah. 4p4|c^ ! wim m^m )iou 
^ known to hear reasou,^ 
™»»g;b fr^uent yo^r visits, they're neyer 
in season, 

^t mind me for once— Fm in search ol a 

T* . . .^e 

*aat6ne ofmy braces purloin'4firP^n a Love. 
iP^^^ it tbis. mowj ; and it certainly flew 
^ the regions below with that l^^Sftqy WTiss 



m 

If fthe thW ^ ft^ t|i^.|o^ jtfp^you 

restore^ ^ 
A Idss shall he yours, or perhaps sdmethih£ 

I' more. . : ! 

Hevitnef he M^ttda with* a l^riHf and 

h»h! ; -3 

Tis little yw, haiew oCth« H^^^^j li|«9|it^ :r 
R^oin'd the jmipf iQ|pie, ©on't ypM, kiK^ 
it was I . . ,1 

Sent fhrossy to ear4ih with your doVe ftom 
^e sky, » ^ 

Sweet ^Ai^TMy, whoto turtle aful wilo6^«l#4 

lyajWH' ftflio • 
From Vijf^e her^.g^a^«««4^ i|^gi«^^ 
thesoHl, ■{ 
Nor grieve, dear mainroa^ that the fueitiva Eii 
Gircs one grace to Oarth wlfile the sKei' 

Itove th^ tvtor 
Your dsre aha eoneeala in' the heaev«n of her 
breast, 1 
And thftt mansion^ of peaea h^ w^itei ibi^ 
his nest 5 . : - ^ 

To ♦***♦ they fte w : I directe4 them there. 
And all that behold shall adore and despair.* 
The poet ^all i^ay, but his |Hrayer shall W 
vain, J 
He never knew pleasure who never knew 

pain, . , " ' 

To-morrow lie dies J aud jt^lr' sharpen bif 
thom ' - 

Wi^ the sting of d4iid»ia and 1^ apvil el 
scorn, : 
In ****»»8 loy'd. person strike home to 
heart,, * 

And Euphrosyne*s self sh^ determine ^ 
(fert. 

Among a compaay of honest Fals kii 
the putrliousk of St. Gile&'&y it was prbpo* 
s«d by the botst to make a gift of a con-' 
of im\% ta him ^t off hand shou^ 
wvite sis. linea of his own composing^ 
S&veral* of the meiry cjreM^ attempled 
iieAUCces!}&tUy to gain the pri^e. At 
totgth the m44iee(: amoi^^ thein thua en-^ 
ded the contest :f«f« . 
** Good friends if Fm to make a po*m, ^ 
j^^sie me if i just step Aomo/ 
Two hnos ahready !-*-J>e not cruU^ 
Consideif honies, Vm %,J^L 
There's four lines ! now 1*11 gain the ^jmU^ 
With which I soon shall fill my bavd^s?* * 

^.ORD Ensmnc iathe first J^t^tesman 
who iai known to have danced, during Mi^ 
possesjsion of the Great Seal,, since tfte» 
days of Jllizabe.th,, wJien there was % 
Lopd Kee^r, whoi^ like himj unatecl^ 
ggykty of manners with great talents, 
and integrity .-^Gi:ay allui^s to this inj 
these line§, 

«* My grave Lord Keeper led the brawl?, . , 
The Seals and Maces danc'd before him." 
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The style of Hosea, above all the 
Qther prophets, is veheipent and im- 

essioned; it is poetical in. the very 
g;he8t degn^e. In maxim so^nui, 
•ententioiis, brief: in persuaskm paithe* 
tic; mrepraic^ severe; in itskllusionl 
always beautiftil and striking, often sob- 
Mine; rich in its images; bold in hy- 
perbole; artificial though perspicuous 
in its allegory : possessing, in short, ac- 
cording to the variety of the matter, all 
. Aie characters by whioh poetry in i^y 
bmgus^ is distingubhed from prose. 
~The close of Ms prophecies much 
resembles those moral sentences with 
which the Gr^k tragedies are usually 
closed by the chorus. But, for the 
i^ei|;htiness of the matter, and the sim- 
plicity, brevity and solemnity of easy 
unaffected diction, it is not to be equal- 
led by any thing the attic Muse, in her 
soberest mood, ever produced. 

The grealt end of prudence, says Dr. 
Johnson, is to give cheerfulness tp those 
hours, which splendor cannot gild, ajtid 
acclamation cannot exhilarate. . Those 
sof^ intervals of unbended jimusement, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural 
dimensions, and throws aside , the orna- 
ments or ^sguises which he feels, in 
privacy, to be useless incumbrances, 
and to lose all the effect when they be- 
come familiar. To be hafifiy at home is 
the ultimate result of all ambition ; the 
end to which every enterprise and labour 
tends, suidof which every desire prompts 
the [HTOsecution. - It is indeed at home 
that every man must be known, by those 
who wpuld make a just estimate either 
of his virtue or felicity ; for smiles and 
embroidery are alike occasional, and the 
mind is -often dressed for show in 
painted honour and fictitious benevo- 
lence. 

One day, the prince of ' ■ ' had 
taken with him in his carriage a very 
great talker, who, by his continued lo- 
quacity, had set the prince asleep. The 
orator, impatient of any inattention, 
] lulled the prince frequently by the 
sleeve. " My good friend,** replied 
the prince, " either let me rest, or do 
mi talk me to sleep." 



OBITUARY. 

Oh the Ist ultimo. Society, was de- 
prived of one of its brightestHoraameats, 
and her friends of an invaluable blessing, 
by the'sudden death of Mrs. Anna Ba^- 
DOLPB Craik, the truly amiable con- 
sort of the honorable William Craik, 
Ute Q^e of the members for the State 
of Virginia in the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States. ^ She was 
the daughter of William Fitzhugh, Es- 
quire, of Alexandria. 

This lady had ac^om^apied her hu^ 
band to Bath, for the benefit of his 
health; soon alter their arrival there^ 
she. was attacked by symptoms of Ner- 
vous Fever, which induced them to en- 
deavour to return, but by the time 
reached Martinsburgh, the disease had 
advanced in so rapid and alarming a 
manneF, that they could proceed no for- 
ther, and there, in the course of a few 
days, in defiance of every possible ex- 
ertion of medical skilly the irresisti- 
ble mandate of Death summoned her 
to ^ve an account of her Steward- 
ship. She left this world in the 24tk 
year of her age. ^ What fiathos in the 
date!'* 

Inshrined in as delicate and beautifol 
a form as ever graced tjie female cha-. 
racter, she possesed a mind enriched i 
by general information, and polished 
by every polite accomplishment, to- 
gether with a disposition mild, ini-. 
mated, and afRectionate, and a heart 
glowing with the purest and most ac- 
tive impulses of benevolence. 

This singirtar assembli^e of virtues 
and* of excellences was dignified and 
refined by a ccm^rme^^ att»Qhinept..to 
the Christian religion, and the most 
exemidary observance of ali the ri^ 
and ceremonies of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church,' of which she was a 
' member. 

Her deportment in domestic life irts 
such as excited the admiration and af- 
fection of all who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of her acquaintance.' Thus, 

« Eaifys bright^ transient, chaste, like mocB- 
ing «ew, 

" She 'sparkled, was exhal*d, and went ^ 
Heav'n. 
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For the Port Foljo. ' 

Xifie# bicmtumd 6yt attending the MxmninatioH 
rf the Student* in St. Marfe CoUeget Bal- 
timffrt. 

Ye hi^p7 youths, who tread, with wiBlng 
feet. 

The path to Lieaming^s venerable seat ; 
Where Truth's fair form in classic shades 
is found. 

And Science brathes- her inspiration round; 
Oh say^ while Youth yet folds you in her 
arms. 

And Hope yet flatters with delusive channs. 
While Joy attends companion of your way. 
And ho dark cloud obscures your infant day. 
How sweet to range the Academic bow'r, - 
And cuU with ea^er hand each classic 

aow'r : " ' 
To dwell with rapture on each mig^hty-name 
Thai shines resplendent on the roU of fame. 
And catch a spark of that celestial fire • 
That rous'd the hero, or that wak'd the lyre I 
How sweet to dwell on Homer's glowing 
/ line. 

Homer the great HighfPriest of all the Nine: 
And h^ar the letter*d prince of Roman song 
Pour the rich tide of melody along ; . 
With festive Horace — sprightliest son of 
mirth, 

Whpm attic doves instructed at his birth, 
Pi-ess the rich clusters of the teeming vine. 
And 'pledge, in lyric draughts, the tuneful 
. , - Nine: 

Or list the Te'ian bard, whose sportive soul 
Glows in his verse and sparkles in his bowl. 
Thrill all the madd'ning raptures of his lyre. 
While malting spirits wanton on the wire : 
Or, if the mind in sorrow love to share^ 
And seek another's load of grief to bear; 
Then pensive pour o'er Curtius' flo w'ry page, 
And 'mourn th' effects of Macedonian fage. 
Sigh fo^ Darius from his empire hiirl'd, 
A splendid ruin to instruct the world. 

Not to the ancients only are confin'd 
The various pleasures of the student's mind: 
'Tis his ^ith fancy's eye to range each 
. • clime. 

And e'en arrest the < feather'd feet of Timp,' 
To pierce wherever truth or science shone. 
And make the labours of the worhilus own. 
Hence, tho' to one small spot of earth con- 
fin'd, 

We-view the daring ardour of his mind 
Look thro' all nature with a single ^Ance, 
Shew what depends on fate, and what on 
chance, 

With Newton trace the comet on its way. 
Or count each beam of ligbtthat gilds the day, 
l^elighted mark the varied planets' roll. 
And own the wise concordance of the 
whole;" 



With Locke and Reid unfold the inward 
man. 

And each fine-spring of human ptS^tm teaa ; 
The seeret chanbers of the moMl explore. 
And feast the soul with metaphyslc tore^ 
These are the sweets tliAt crown yoor 
risuig hours. 
That strew your infant path of life witi 
flowers, 

That in yon hallowed .walls delight to dwell 
And hir^ h^ votaries to leiming^s dtoH; 
For you the worid yet sfnreads no wily si^are^^ 
For peace and angel innocence are the^. 
. Oh! may ye learn, beneath his* fostering 
hand. 

To whom is lent the promise of our lahd^ 
Whose liberal soul, enli^ten'd and refin'd. 
Delights in all the good of aH mankind. 
Delights to form to truth the inflmt href st»^^ 
And blessing others is himself most blest ^ . 
Oh, may ye feam t* improve the precious 
hour 

Which heav'n indulgent places in your 
pow'r; 

To wake eaeh noble impulse of the soul. 
Restrain each passion undtr just control. 
To own the finer feeling^ of the heart 
And bid tfie sig^Jtt others' sorrows start. 
To view misibitune with a pang sincere," 
And give to misery pity's tenderest tear. 
Oh, cherish, in your commerce with mani 
kind, 

The^dear instinctive sympathies of miad. 
And ever be with this gp*eat truth imprest, 
Tis virtue beams the sunshine of the breast. 
But most of all Religion's sacred pow'r 
Cheers pilgrim man thro' life's sad varying 

hour. . . 
To her in awful reverence we bend; 
The atheist's terror— but the Christian's 

• friend. 

Hail! i^ieek Religion, 'tis to thee we owe 
Each source of bfiss, eaeh antidote of woe ; ' 
'Tis thine^ wh^n clouds lifers transient day 
deibrm. 

To lift the sinking soul above the stprm. 
To beam the smile serine, the transport 
even. 

And grant a foretaste of the bliss of heav'n.^ 

And thou,f to whom in gratitude- belong . 
The . heart's warm tribute and the muse's 
song, 

6 led'st my infant steps to leaming^s 
shrine. 

And taught'st me to revere her form divine, 

/ ' ■ ' ' 

* The Rev. William Dubo|u*g, President 
of the College. 

•j- The writer of these lines was formerly 
a pupKil of Mr. Dubourg's. 
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Tauglit'tt me, when imsmeying thro* HIIbV 

turbid wayft. 
Where sorrowa thicken, and where hope 

dccaya, 

Where those desert us whom we Md most 



AiHi nofigfat ii left for misefjr but attAr, 
Toraite, Ulce.Ana&agoraft, my evei, 
•AimI pUoe my hppea of Uiss beyond the 
skies. 

To aeek, resign'd* ReKgion's fair abode. 
And rest my hopes and sorrow* iHth my 
Cod. 

6h! mmf0l tlm loog. to and tttieaoe 
. dear, 

IDefer thy flight to beav'n and linger here { 
Still lin|[er here, a blessin£^ to mankind, 
And perfect what thy mighty soul desig^M. 
And when atlengfth, th^ course of virtue run. 
We jnarkthe lustne of thy setting sun ; 
When the last hour shall come, when we 
mu0t part, 

(Oh» fatal truth, that rends the poet's heart) 
May no rude pan^ thy parting $oul annoy. 
But dreams of bliss thy latest hour employ; 
Beam comfort round, and cheer thee to the 
las^ 

May soothing reeollection of the past, 
Wlule jo^ul angjpb point thy trackless way 
To blissful regions of eternal day. 

Baltimore, Jugi^ SUt, 1805. 



EPIGRAMS. 

When qnacks as quaeks may^ by good luck, 
to be sure, 

Blunder out at haphazard a deaperate cure. 
In the printa of the day with due pomp and 
parade. 

Case, patient, and doctor are amply dis- 
played : 

AH tks IS tjpxte just, and no mortal can 
blame it. 

If they save a man'a life, they've a right to 

proclaim it. 
But there's reason to thintk the^ might save 

more lives still, . 
Did they publish a list of the numbers they 

kill. 

Vou tell ua, doctor, 'lis a sin to steal ! 
We to your practice from your text appeal ; 
You Heal a sermon, steal a nap ; and pray 
From dull companions don't you sual J^w^^ 

Who in his cups will only fight, is like 
The clock that must be oil^d well, ere it strike. 



TM THimsTT Aim<m. 
' Tdb dAtai pity honest Ned, 
Condemn'd, you aay, to write for hrtad. 
His liberal aoul, ^ bobtiM pafs, 
Wtt dooB'A ta laator dM!l^ the bi^ 

Tet, bgr tikat j«fi^ iteddy kmk» 
Not gam'd by pwing o'er his book^ 
That clammy ate hia tabte apiH on, 
Hiat tankard, cover'd with a Bfiltim ; 
By all theae tok^« Ned, I fe 
Writ^a not ao much for knai^ «« (jpar / 

tfltut JOlirS9. 

Aye ! lM»ieat3^a a jewel, Richard cri6d. 
That ahines the clearer still the nioretw 
ti^d: 

True Dick, <luoth Jeremy, youiraelf may 
showit^ 

Youf honetty'i so clea^-^we all stc iktmgh H. 

The gfcmeatct broke down by a rtte of ill- 
fate. 

Turns author ahd pblitic-monger for piy. 
From a cheat oh the cards becomes tjuadk 
in the state. 
And shuffles in vint a«^ he shuffled at 

The aame inspiration both characters cat^ 
For the gamester's Old Kick is the scjlS. 
bier's Old Scratch. 



Old Grulo, one di^r, gravely* shaking hi5 
head. 

To his comrades a lecture of temperance 

read: 

In all eating and drinking proportion pursae ; 
That's my method, said he, and indeed hd 
said true. 

For, wherever good wine — and good Veniaoti 
be found, 

Ite would drink ye three bottles, and eat y^ 
three pound. 

When a bard o'er his pipe a daU <fitty com- 
poses. 

And critics unmerciful turn up their noseir 
With anonymous prases the. papers he 
stuffs. 

And the oiFspring of whiffs k the pareflt of 
pulft. 

Bet, if kind heaven would graillto me 
A leash of beauties, such as thee^ 
I'd give the (Jevil, at one word. 
Two, if he'd take away the third. 
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Various that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleas'd with novelty, may be indul^d. 

COWPER. 
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For the Port Folio. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No- 179. 
Mr. Saunter, 

TILL of late the world was pre- 
sumed to consist of four elements, 
fire, air, earth and water ; but, as the 
term element is strictly applicable to 
matter only which is in its simplest 
state, the more correct observation of 
modern chemists obliges us to admit 
upiyards of ten times the number of 
elements acknowledged by our fore- 
fathers. According to the modem 
chemical definition^ eveiy substance is 
of this class which is not firovfd or fire- 
sumed to be com/iound, by analysis or 
analogy. Nevertheless the number of 
these primitive substances is extreme- 
ly limited, which enters into animal or 
vegetable organization, notwithstanding 
that this is so various in its properties. 
These however are determined by the 
presence and proportion of several sub- 
stances very susceptible of distinction, 
which, though compounds of the primi- 
tive elements cannot be resolved into 
them without destroying characteristic 
traits resulting not from any peculiarity 
in the nature of their constituent parts, 
but from something occult, and pecu- 
liar in their arrangement, or some my- 
sterious quality adherent to the com- 
pound. The discovery of these primi- 
tive compounds, their habitudes and 



affinities, 6r preferences for each other^ 
constitutes the separate departments of 
vegetable^nd animal chemistry ; where- 
in the definition of an element is not 
what we cannot decompose but what 
we dare not decompose, lest we destroy 
that occult and peculiar arrangement, 
whereby the mysteriou^hand of nature 
ei^dows it with active agency in vegeta- 
ble and animal organization. 
• This careful and delicate physical 
analysis is probably exceeded in its 
good effects by a similar caution and 
delicacy in our moral analyses : where^ 
by, if we refine away every result into 
its sensible sources, we shall destixjy 
the beauty and merit of many a morsl 
sentiment and virtuous sensation ; and 
reduce the totality of human impulses 
to one common physical origin. Now, 
however the prosecution of analysis to 
such extremes, either in the moral op 
physical world, may gratify the insatiate 
curiosity of the philosopher who consi- 
ders less the beauty of that which he 
destroys than the novehy of what he 
discovers, to the man of feeling and 
fancy it cannot be pleasing to behold 
the inspiring face of nature disfigured 
^nto charcoal earths and noisome gas, 
or the theory of the most exalted sen- 
timents of the soul degraded into a doc- 
trine of mechanical impulses. When 
the physical or moral annalist has ad- 
vanced thus far, let him for a moment 
avert his eyes from that which he pur- 
sues, to what he has left ; let him sur- 
vey his destructive progress, consider 
what there was; and what remains ; and 
Ff 
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then reflect, whether an unintelligible 
something has not pienneated his most 
impervious apparatus, or eluded his 
most rigid scrutiny ; and answer, whe- 
ther the omnipotent hand, which has 
endowed each integral element with 
a quality so inexplicable as that of elec- 
tive attraction, may not have intitled 
their compounds to pr(t{)erties equally 
distinctive and inexplicable, but whose 
accession or departure is elusive of all 
humah scrutiny. 

Analyticus. 

Tor the Port Folio. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY^ 
JBcin^ the Commencement of a Series. 
Florent^, January 31, 1806. 

Yott see me at last on the classic 
banks of the Amo. A country which 
combines so many motives of interest 
will of course excite your curiosity, 
and it shall be the purpose of this letter 
to gratify it. 

The winds were so unfavourable that 
I was obliged to give up my project of 
passing from Genoa to Leghorn by wa- 
ter, and to make the circuit of the gulf 
over the mountains. In this way, after 
passing; through Pisa, I reached Leg- 
horn. Here I remained but a very lit- 
tle time. Leghorn is perhaps the least 
interesting town of Italj ; without the 
Charms which the remams of antiquity 
inspire^ and with but one solitary imper- 
fect monument of the arts, its only at- 
traction for a traveller would be its 
society • Yet the society of Leghorn, 
Hke that of all small and particularly 
commercial towns, where every man's 
pecuniary speculations directly oppose 
those of his neighbour, is divided into 
as many circles as there are counting 
houses, and as many enemies as there 
are circles. The ariival of a ship i* 
like the apple of Paris, which is to be 
divided among claimants who resemble 
the fair claimants of antiquity only in 
the bitterness of their opposition. It is 
in short a town merely commercial. 
Scandal and intrigue are the employ- 
ment of the women, the price of sugar 
and the risks bf insurance are the in- 
teresting researches of the I 



found myself however treated with very 
great politeness, and had it been my 
object to eat dinhers or play cards, I 
should have passed some time very 
agreeably. I had other objects in view, 
and therefore very soon set out for this 
placer The ride from Leghorn has no- 
thing remarkable, and except the gene- 
ral appearance of ease, which in some 
degree distinguishes the people of Tus- 
cany, cmd the beauty of a portion of the 
road along the Amo, there is nothings 
to excite curiosity or pleasure. The 
distance is about twenty leagues, and 
makes about one day's pleasant jour- 
ney. 

Since my arrival here, I have been 
occupied in seeing the place and the 
people, and have found the means of 
amusement and information. Florence 
however is no longer the asylum of 
arts, or the emporium of European 
commerce. The wealth which had re- 
warded the industry of the first me^ 
chants naturally tended to corrupt their 
children; the discovery of America, 
whilst it quickened, gave a new direc- 
tion to trade, and the ruin of Pisa, and 
the rising spirit of England and Hol- 
land gradually enfeebled a commerce 
which, till then, had been almost exclu- 
sive. These causes have conspired to 
ruin the political importance of Flo- 
rence. But it is still very interesting. 
The early merchants, unlike' those df 
our days, (employed their superfluous 
wealth in the erection of palaces, which 
descend to their posterity, and tlie pa- 
tronage of letters which are immortal. 
Their vanity has therefore been sub- 
servient to their patriotism, and, whilst 
they gratified their pride, they provided 
their country with the means of attrac- 
tion long after the bloom of youth and 
the glare of riches had passed. 

Even the most inattentive stranger 
will be struck by the position of Flo- 
rence, which has procured it the name 
of the Beautiful, the general neatness 
and regularity of its streets, and the 
magnificence of niany of its building. 
I do not however, I confess, adnri^fc 
nhich the architecture, although It has 
been praised. 1 think that, with the 
exception of one or two fronts designed 
b)r Miche( Angelo) the hdUii^ ba^e • 
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«<mibre, and ^metimes even a heavy 
s^pearance. Those considered th^ 
tiandsomest are the Palace PitU (th^ 
residence of the sovereign) and the Pa- 
laces of the princes Strqzzi and Corsini. 
The first is very extensive, and pos- 
sesses th^ r.emains of a fine collection 
of paintings and a handsome garden. 
The others are built in the Tuscan 
style, which though strong and durable 
is much too rustic. Of the four bridges 
which connect the two sides of the ri- 
Ter, that called the Trinity, built by 
Cosmo J, is the niost admired. There 
are son^e handsome squares or /liazzas, 
s^mong which that of the Old Palace is 
most worthy of notice, as it is adorned 
by more beautiful statues than perhaps 
any public square in Europe. In a 
small square directly before my lodg- 
ing is the fine Doric column of gra- 
nite sent from Rome by Pius IV, to 
Cosmo I, the height of which is such, 
that since the statue of Justice has been 
placed on the top, the Florentines have 
made a proverb that " Justice is so high 
that no one can reach it.'* There are 
no public v/alks in the city. The Cas- 
sino^ along the Arno at some distance 
from the gates^ belongs to the Queen, 
and is the most fashionable place of re- 
port. 

The round of churches, with pretty 
pavements and pretty cielings, I had 
neither courage enough tp make, nor 
therefore knowledge enough to de- 
scribe ; but the places of worship are 
often the depositories of the arts. I 
therefore could not dispense with see- 
ing many of them. 

But these exterior ornaments, or the 
nijechanical structure, inspire little plea- 
sure when compared with the interest 
which the family of Medici and the his- 
tory of literature has thrown around 
Florence. No man can look, without 
iS^elings of respect, on the Riccardi pa-. 
h^cj^ which the earjy Medici adorned 
by their tjdents, nor on the old palacie, 
Tyb^ere vtheir successors, reigned- by the 
Tf^ectei light of their virtues. The 
WQi^$ pf these great ijaen present them- 
selves .it every parjt of the city, their 
establishments even amidst all the re- 
&)ei^nt of modern times still excite 
^J^^S^iVlKtiop; §pA the v^s^al flsane of 
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letters w^iich they kindled, t^iig^ quir 
vering, still enlightens their country. 

For the P^rt Folip. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

COURT OF king's BENCtt .-^LQVDO^^; 
MAY I L 
The King v. 8. Stephem & Agnev). 
The Attorney General, Mr. Erskin^ 
Mr« G arrow and Mr. Abbot, shewed ^ 
cause against the Rule obtained by Mr, 
Dallas, for arresting the judgment in 
the cause. The two defendants wer^ 
convicted of extortion in tsj^ing a lack 
of riipees fmm mi East-India Rajah, 
which, by our laws, is declared to b^ 
extortion. The information against 
them stated, that being persons in of- 
fice under the East-India Ck>mpany, 
from the 26th of September, until the 
2^h of November, during the time 
they so continued in office, to wit, on 
thp 29th of November, did take the 
bribe in (juestion. Mr. Dallas obtained 
a rule to show cause on the ground, that 
until the 29th of November, excluded 
that day ; and tliat taking the bribe on 
the 29th, which was the day after their 
office Avas stated t^n record to cease, did 
not bring them within the word of the 
act. In sliewing cause against this rule 
the learned Gentleman cited a gr^ait 
variety of instances, where the word 
until was meant to exclude the day 
specified, and alluded to the word tQf 
which Mr. Dallas had argued to te 
synonymous. The Attorney General 
asked Mr. Dallas if he had invited hiip 
to dinner, whether he would argue that 
the dinner itseff was meant to be ex- 
cluded, and that he was to go away 
wiu^n dinner was served up ?— He then 
cited a variety of cases on civil con- 
tracts, where the word until was allowed 
to include the d£^ named, such being 
the apparent intention of the parties on 
the face of their deed -he applied this 
to the record before the court, which he 
argued sufficiently shewed that it was 
intended to include the 29th of Novell- 
ber, in the terni of the holding of the 
defendants.— Mr. Erskine in Hs argu- 
ment elucidated the point by another 
quotation, .to proye .t]bia,t the word unti 
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Included the day oamed : he cited a poe- 
tical line : 
** As chaste as ice until the marriage day?^ 
Mr. Dallas, in reply, insisted that the 
words unto and until were synonymous, 
the one applying to space, the other to 
time, and cited a case to shew it had 
been decided that unto a place meant to 
exclude the place itself. With re- 
spect to the illustrations of his learned 
friends, he thought they made against 
them. He would answer to the learned 
Attorney General's case by another. 
Supposing he had done himself the ho- 
nour to invite the Attorney General to 
dinner with Mm, and knowing as he 
did the great value of time, he said that 
he need not come until dinner. Not- 
withstanding all the good temper of 
the learned Gentleman, he believed 
that he would think it a bad joke, if he 
were not to send for him until dinner 
was over, and then justify it by the 
learned Gentleman's own arguments, 
that unHl dinner, meant to include din- 
ner, and that his invitation conse- 
quently was not until it was over. But 
his learned friend, Mr. Erskine, had 
been more unfortunate still in his quo- 
^ tation of, 

*^ Chaste as ice until the marriage day^^ 
There was no fraction of a day in law, 
and therefore if until was inclusive, the 
lady must be chaste the whole marriage 
day, which he feared any lady would 
hardly think to be justified by exposition 
of the word until; and some thirty years 
ago his learned friend would have ar- 
gued differently on this subject. Mr. D. 
then proceeded to adduce a great many 
legal authorities to Support his opinion, 
and denied that any argument could be 
drawn against him from those cases 
which related merely to matter of con- 
tract, inasmuch as they were inappli- 
cable to miatter of criminal charge. 

The Court said they must take time 
^ consider of the ca^e. . 

For the Port Folio. 
REVIEW 
6y CARR's " NORTHERN SUMMER." 

Whoever addresses the public, must 
tteat il, if not with caresses, at least with 



deference. This is always, and justly 
expected. Nor, has a candidate for 
literary reputation any reason to com* 
plain, that' those who are to give their 
suffrages should presume to judge of 
his qualifications. Confident of a seat in 
the Temple of Fame, the author of this 
work has given himself little trouble to 
conciliate the respect, or merit the can- 
dour of his readers. He has presented 
himself at the bar of public opinion, in a 
state so unprepared, and objectionable, 
that it cannot fail to wound our pride, 
if not provoke our anger. We are at 
a loss to imagine where he could ex* 
pect to find ignorance to be instructed, 
or dulness to be delighted, by a very con- 
siderable portion of his narrative. As 
it is not hard to deal out general cen- 
sure, let us descend to garticulars. 

The opening paragraph of the first 
chapter, after stating the author's mo- 
tives for travelling, acquaints us with 
certain characteristics of the favourite 
little To^vn" of Totness, which are com- 
mon to almost all villages, and con- 
cludes with a trite anecdote, awkwardly 
introduced. Surviving the agonies of 
flacking up, Mr. Carr describes the 
state of England at the period of his de- 
parture,^pparently, for no otherpurpose 
than to inform us that he command- 
ed a volunteer company, which prac- 
tice had rendered him so exceedingly 
expert inlnilitary discipliner, asto escape 
the " scrutinizing eye of militia-men, 
and the titter of nursery-maids." He 
then excuses himself for travelling at 
that juncture. Surely, it was not neces- 
sary for a man to apologise for leaving 
his country at a time, when, according 
to his own account, his presence was 
not wanted. We are not told that the 
king had issued a nc exeat regmm. 
There was not much risk of being pro- 
secuted to outlawry. 

Mr. Carr c8uld not quit Harwich 
without visiting the church-yard, which, 
unluckily for the poor school-master 
and sexton, adjoined the inn^ At these 
he points some antiquated ridicule r 
game so often hunted, it had been more 
honourable to consider " a theme on- 
worthy of his sword.'* 

A view of the bloekaders off the 
Texel gives rise to so^e pbik»o|Aical 
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reflections, and affords* an opportunity 
to introduce a quotation from a cele- 
brated wit. From Helogoland he de- 
rives the important information that, 
while some men " snatch the sinking 
mariner, and the sad remains of his 
floating fortune from the deep, others 
prefer plunder to the preservation of 
life, and have been, known even to de- 
stroy it for a ring or a bauble." 

Always vigilant to notice whatever 
might interest, Mr. Carr*s attention is 
soon arrested by an owl, who dies, with 
a quaint imprecation of -mercy from one 
of the sailors. It was his good fortune, 
while in Denmark, to see a foreign 
quack doctor, in a splendid vis-a-visy 
from England, drawn by " two noble 
greys." His astonishment at this spec- 
tacle was exceeded only by the supe- 
rior astonishment of the inhabitants of 
Copenhagen. 

In the cellar once occupied by the 
unhappy Brandt, the . author met with 
a soldier and his son, prisoners. The 
reader woulld be as well satisfied if he 
had never seen them. There is in 
their history neither novelty to invite 
cunosity, nor virtue to excite commi- 
seration. 

As ignorance and vulgarity are the 
growth of every country, we are not 
surprised to hear that a man should be 
found in Denmark, who " picked his 

. teeth with a fork, and believed smok- 
ing to be fashionable among the fair of 
Great-Britain." Among other wonder- 
ful things, Mr. Carr witnessed the in- 
toxication of a little fat Miissdman. It 
is no new trait in the character of man 
to feel a propensity to indulge in what 
he is prohibited to use. 

Nor is the wit of the " facetious little 
waiter" very-pungent, or obvious. Be- 
fore leaving Copenhagen, he tells us, 
that he had the honour to be introduced 

to the Bavarian Minister, by 1, a 

leather-breeches maker. This was" sub- 
ject of laughter for a* twelvemonth." 
Passing through Sweden with some 
haste, he, and his companion, were 

' taken for a couple of couriers. This 
was really very curious, and is particu- 
larly worthy of remark. When setting 
out for Stockholm, he had provided him- 
s^with some roasted muttcMi) copked 



after " his own fashion." Hear the 
doleful sequel. " Biit lo ! and behold 1 
in the morning the casket had beea 
rifled by some vile dog, and only an in- 
dented wreck remained." This scene 
was truly tragical. Quia temfieret a la- 
crymh ? How worthy a subject for the 
chaste spirit of Vemet ! This discovery, 
though momentous, was destined to be 
the precursor of on© still more interest- 
ing. On entering Stockholm, an ex- 
amination of his trunk informed, that 
his avant courier had borne off his nan- 
keen breeches, some shirts,' and hand- 
kerchiefs, together with a golden locket 
of his servant. Several things, how- 
ever, contributed to persuade him to 
bear with calmness and resignation his 
accumulated disasters. They had the 
happy effect of plunging hini into a 
pleasing humour of philosophising, dur- 
ing which, among other suggestions of 
a mind intensely bent, he profoundly 
observes, that an individual case of 
theft does not affix the imputation of 
felony on a whole nation. The intelli- 
gence that an English merchant a few 
days before had lost on the very same 
spot 1 30/. perfectly reconciled him to 
his fete. 

The vn*iter says, " he saw the bed on 
which Gustavus III lay, from the time 
he was brought wounded to the palace, 
until he died." A vast increase truly 
to his stock of knowledge. Was there 
ever traveller so fortunate ? 

He was " particularly struck" with 
the cloaths Charles XH wore, when hfe 
was killed at the siege of Frederick- 
shall, and " very proudly put them oh.*' 
It is not easy to discover either humour 
or merit in one man's dressing in an- 
other's cloaths. At Danmora he saw a 
mine, which lie gravely assures us hfe 
went down, and came up again; and 
then* proceieds — " Mark the force of 
habit ! Two elderly miners descended 
on the rim of a bucket, holding by a 
cord, one singi»g, the other taking 
snuff." 'Tis strange, 'tis passing strange. 

It is satisfactory to the inquisitive to 
hear, that Mr. Carr has ascertained, be- 
yond a doubt, that professor Aftzelius 
could not speak the French or English 
tongue without committing blunders. 
Those who b^iveyet ta learn tkal a tnan 
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may not perf\ectl)? understand a foreign 
languftge, will find th«ir acco^iilf in at- 
tending to this passage. 

It was an object with the authop of 
the Northern Sumiaaerjt when embsvr^- 
ing on an expedition, to set off in good 
humour ; and his lot was singularly fe- 
Scitous in meeting with events to pro- 
duce this effect. It may be said, in- 
deed, it was no difficult undertaking to 
please him. On tlie eve of Mdding 
adieu to Stockholm, he was highly en- 
ter(;ained in seeing " a little dog defile 
the walls of the royal castle." Those 
who were not spectators of this trick, 
can see in it neither decency nor mirth. 
We are indebted ta the writer of these 
travels, for the singular fact, that a peo- 
ple who have not combs, employ their 
fingers in disentangling their hair. Of 
this he relates a marvellous instance. 

At Mjolboustcd he was attacked and 
surrounded by a host of beetles and 
llies. Surprizing three of these ene- 
mies at a distance from the main body 
(no great compliment to his spirit), he 
suddenly falls upon them, breaks their 
ranks, and, after a terrible encounter, 
puts them totally to the rout. The bul- 
letin, 'tis tnie, does not state that there 
was much bloodshed a and therein he 
resembles a famous Corsican general. 
We may, however, note this diversity, 
that the hero of Marengo took a great 
many prisoners, which our hero has 
the candour to acknowledge he found 
impracticable. This engagement l>rings 
to his mind, that he once saw an ideot 
similarly employed. That catching flies 
is a very foolish occupation, was already 
sufficiently credible, witliout the story 
•of the ideot. 

He gives us a tale, of what he calls, 
** an eccentric genius,'* who attempted 
to teach his horse to live without eating. 
This silly anecdote is to be found in 
any book of jests. 

At a Russian dinner he found out tlw 
secret, that it is not ikttcry to remind 
a lady of her age. This has been long 
known of the sex» He likewise assures 
us, that a friend of his frequently saw 
the vessel that first sailed on the Neva. 
Let it be admitted. Was it any great 
^3q>l(Ht ? 

At arfiarftde^ oil « $CR|di^t at Peters- 



burg^ a singular adventure befel hitQ. 
A thief had nigh carried off his pocket- 
book. Had he purloined a v^luipae oj^ 
^such ai^ecdotes as this, any jury in the 
republic of letters woutd have acquitted 
him. He allows the Russians not to be 
naturally thievish, and no one doidjted 
but there might be a single case of lar- 
ceny in the dominions of the Emperor 
of all the Russias. 

He visited Dr. Gutliric, and relates 
that this gentleman, by lus great pbi** 
losophical knowledge, has found out 
(and all, it would appear, without the 
aid of witchcraft), that closed windows 
exclude the sun ; that flies cannqt pene* 
trate through gauze ; and that ice has 
the amazing quality of cooling an at* 
mosphcre of a higher temperature than 
itself. 

Mr. Carr sometimes suffei'shis mini 
to be affected, in a degree, to common 
apprehensions, utterly dispropoitionatc 
to the operating cause. Thus, when he 
learns that in Russia " the postilions 
ride on the wrong side, and the hus- 
bands sleep on the wrong side," astc- 
nishment ahnost bereaves him of his 
senses. 'Tis said in the Rambler, that 
surprise is the effect of ignorance. In 
the eighteenth fchapter, we have ai^ ac- 
count of an affray between a Russian, a 
Pole, and a German, related with a mi- 
nuteness that could not have been more 
circumstantial, if the writer had been 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truths 
and nothing Imt the truth. It is a dull 
story, dully told. What a shame to fill 
a l)ook with such ineffable nonsense. 
Nearly a page is occupied in tclirng us 
that, at the lirst inn he arrived at, after 
leaving Petersburg, he mctadninkard 
who kissed him, and paid his supper 
and club. What claim tliis can have to 
a place in a volume of travels, is not 
easy to be solved ; unless, perhaps, to 
acquaint those who should in future 
travel the road, that they niight calcu- 
late on the sanie civility from thb no- 
tary of Bacchus. 

In the tweptieth chap>:er we have 
what is called a curious fKig^ent" of 
a dispute betwee|> twoprof^sofs' 
This curious fragment bf^asts the BBpn* 
of oi^eni^y withoi^ huooo^r. 

Ib «oipg ^ #efii^ carriage 
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s^^, and the driver broke hh pipe. It is 
matter of wonder and regret, that we 
have no verses on this event. An im- 
portant defect in the " Northern Sum- 
mer" is the want of uniformity of style. 
It is ludicrous to see in the same page, 
an imitation of tlie pomp of Johnson, 
and the familiarity of Addison. It is also, 
sometimes, indistinct and confused, 
fi-om an injudicious combination in the 
same period, of various and discordant 
matter. Thus are intermingled in one 
sentence, the Swedish Consul, baron 
Silvertijelm, " the enlightened and ami- 
aWe representative of a brave and ge- 
nerous nation," a circular letter of cre- 
dit, and bills from Ransom, Morland, 
and Co. ; twenty thousand volunteers ; 
the author's mother; and the barrier 
arch of the watch-to^er at Harwich. 
From the description of it, this last, at 
least, might have claimed a sentence by 
itself. There is a frequent use in the 
Northern Summer, of words and phrases 
proscribed in compositions, of any de- 
gree of dignity. Thus, we have " a plen- 
tiful lack — ^a bridge painted with « ven^ 
j'fonciV— all the doctors beaten by the 
Russians holldw—he liked the good 
humoured fellow firodigioufthj — he took 
a fieefi 9it the North in her summer 
garb." These expressions are disdain- 
ed even in the cojiversation of polished 
society . 

Mr. Carr has lent his countenance to 
the currency of certain phrases, which 
the Old School has repeatedly pro- 
iHHinced counterfeit. For example : he 
talks of fiondfrous allies— glorious rivers 
^the energies of the troops of the Crown 
Viince—^eterioratif?g the interests of 
Europe* The title of firoselytism^ and 
inconvenienced^, to adoption in the great 
family of the English language, can 
never be traced. His poetic quotations 
are, beyond all measure, long and nu- 
merous. I shall not undertake to say 
whether this has arisen frpm vanity to 
display his erudition, or avarice to swell 
his publication. 

This production has too much of " I, 
Me, and Mine." We have the garru- 
lous vanity cf Boswell, without the sense 
of Johnson to alleviate it. There is 
evidently also, an affectatioti of wit, 
which is often tomejminj^, sofne%i'es 
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offensive, and nev^r successful. Thus : 
« a bribe convinced a custom-housd 
officer, that a trunk contained, from its 
mere physiognomy, nothing contt*a* 
band. Let him not be blamed ; for his 
penetration was admirably correct."—* 
Again, " his little Swede presented a 
strong disposition to renounce a circle 
for a square." 

The recurrence of" the little Swede," 
is so frequent and disgusting^ that thd 
reader seriously regrets it was not 
broken to pieces in the first trip. The 
multiplied description of houses is 
useless and distressing. Nor is th^ 
narrative enlivened by a sufficient va* 
riety of interesting incidents. Inter- 
spersed in this peifomfance, are some 
poetic effusions, which serve only to 
convince us, that the verse is worse 
than the prose. Whoever reads the 
Northern Summer with attention, can- 
not ascribe these observations to a fits- 
tidious criticism. 

But while we point out the deficien- 
cies of Mr. Carr, it is but justice to say, 
that the world is indebted to him for 
many facts he has communicated. 
It is readily granted, that some of the 
circumstances he relates, are told with 
sprightliness of manner, and elegance 
of language. Could he learn to seise 
the important, and reject the frivolous^ 
he might write to please and to instruct. 
As his judgment has yet to make con^ 
siderable advances to maturity, he should 
"submit his writings to the correctiott 
of his friends. He is infected with the 
cacoethes scribendi et amor ofieris sui: 
but they may be the conceit and am- 
bition of youth, and are not incurable. 
He appears more deficient in taste thaiv 
in knowledge. J. S. 

For the Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 
Mft« OLnscttooL, 

Befbre I fake my leave of that part 
of the Observations''^ which relates to 
the hot springs, I must select an ac- 
count of what they further contain of 
the moss already mentioned. From. 
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the expression with which the p^a§^ 
quoted in my last commences,-i-*^ the 
green substance discoverable at the 
bottom of the hot springs^' — it i? na- 
tural to infer that it is discoverable in 
all the springs, and, in consequence, 
that it is discoverable, together with the 
shellfish that inhabits it, in the spring- 
No. 2, of which the temperature is 
stated to be 154 degrees of Farenheit. 
But this essential particular of its his- 
tory is rendered somewhat doubtful 
by the terms employed in its descrip- 
tion in another place, and from which 
it >v^ould appear to be confined to the 
spring No. 3, of which the temperature 
does not exceed 1 3 1 degrees. — ^ No. 3 
is a small basin, in which there is a 
considerable quantity of green matter, 
having much the appearance of a vege- 
table body, but detached from the bot- 
tom, yet connected with it by some- 
thing like a stem, which rests in calca- 
i;eous matter. The body of one of 
these pseudo' plants was from four to 
five inches in diameter, the bottom a 
smooth film of some tenacity, and the 
upper surface divided into ascending 
fibres of one-half or, three-fourths of an 
inch longr resembling the gills of a fish, 
in transverse rows. • A little further 
on was another small muddy basin, in 
which Ae water was warm to the fin- 
ger : in it was a vermes, about half an 
inch longr moving with a serpentine or 
vernicular motion.* — ^p. 107. 

The water of the hot springs depo- 
sits a calcareous and perhaps siliceous 
sediment, the progress oif which, from 
stone to vegetable mould is interesting : 
— ' The hot water is continually depo- 
siting calcareous and perhaps son^e si- 
liceous ^matter, forming new rocks,, al- 
ways augmenting, and projecting their 
promontories over the running waters 
of the creek. Whenever this calcare- 
ous crust is ^iten spreading over the 
bank and mai'gin of the creek, there, 
most certainly, the ,hot vnater will be 
found, either running over the surface 
or through some channel, perhaps be- 
low the new rock, or dripping fiiom the 
edges of the over-hanging precipice. 
The progress of nature, in the forma- 
tion of this new rock is curious, and 
^vorthy the attention of tbe gecJogUt. 



When the hot water issues from X\fi 
fountain, it frequently spreads over a 
superficies of same extent^ so far as it 
reaches, on either hand, there is a de- 
position of, or growth, of green matte;r. 
Several laminae will be ibund lying 
over each other, and immediately unr 
der, and in contact with the inferi^ 
lamina, which is not thicker than 
per, is found a whitish substance ter 
sembling a coagulum when viewed 
with a microscope, this last is alpp 
found to consist of several; sometimes 
a good number of laminae, of wMch 
that next the green is finest an4 
thinnest, being the last formed ; those 
below increasing in thickness and tena- 
city until the last terminates in a soft 
earthy matter, which rei)oses in the 
more solid rock. Each lamina of the 
coagulum is penetrated in all its parts 
by calcareous grains, extremely mi- 
nute, and divided in the more recent 
web, but larger, aiKi occupying the 
whole of the inferior laminae. The 
under stratum is continually consoli- 
dating, and adding bulk and height tp 
the rock. When this acquires siich an 
elevation as to stop the passage of the 
water, it finds another course over the 
rock, hill, or margin of the creek, formr 
ing in turn, accumulations of naatter 
over the whole of the adjacent space* 
When the water has formed itself a 
new channel, the green matter, which 
sometimes acquires a thickness of half 
an inch, is speedily converted into a 
rich vegetable earth, and becomes the 
food of plants. The surface of the c?Ir 
careous rock also decomposes, afli 
fqrms the thickest black mould, inti- 
mately mixed with a considerable por- 
tion of soil : plants and trees vegetate 
luxuriantly upon it. —p. 1 10. 

The course of nature is exemplifi^ 
in another example : — ^ Some difficult 
places are met with in the Red Rivet, 
below Nakitosh, after whigh it is good 
for one hundred and fifty leagues (pro- 
bably computed leagues of the eountry, 
about two miles each) ; there the voya- 
ger meets with a very serious obstacte 
in the, commencement of the Raft^ as 
it is called ; that is, a natural covering, 
which conceals the whole river for an 
extent of seventeen leagues^ cpntinuall)' 
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au^entmg by- the drift-wood brought 
^wn by every considerable fresh. This 
covering, which, for a considerable time 
was only drift*wood, noV supports a ve- 
getation of every thing abounding in 
Ihe neighbouring forest, not excepting 
trees of a considerable size; and the 
river may be frequently passed with- 
out any knowledge of its existence. It 
is said, that the annual inundation is 
opening for itself a new passage, 
through the low grounds near the hilht ; 
but it HHist be long before Nature, un- 
aided, will excavate a' passage su^cient 
fw the waters of the Red River. — 
p. 118. 

We have heard of showers of dust 
amd stones. A phenomenon of this 
kind is mentioned at page 122:— It 
a|>pears that, in the neighbourhood of 
the hot springs, but higher up, among 
the mountains, and upon the Ldtde Mis- 
souri, during the summer season, ex- 
plosions are very frequently heard, pro- 
ceeding from under ground; and not 
rarely a curious phenomenon is steen, 
which is termed the blowing of the 
moumains ; it is confined elastic gas, 
liriving before it a great quantity of 
earth and mineral matter. During the 
winter season, explosions or blowing of 
the mountains entirely cease, whence 
we may conclude that tlie cause is com- 
paratively superficial, being brought 
into action by the increased heat of the 
more direct rays of the summer sun.' 

Another natural curiosity seen < at 
the place called the Mines, on the Little 
Missouri.'-^' There is a smoke which 
ascends perpetually from a particular 
place, ^nd the vapour is sometimes in- 
supportable. The river, or a branch 
of it, passes over a bed of mineral, 
which, from the description given, is, 
no doubt, martial pyrites.— p. 121. 
*— ' It is said that the stream of the 
Little Missouri, some distance from its 
mouth, flows over a bright splendid bed 
of mineral, of a yellowish white colour, 
most probably martial pyrites.'— p. 98. 

The French word prairie is in great 
dangrer of being permanently received 
into the ' American language ;' and this 
so much the more unfortunately as it is 
employed with the greatest looseness 
of tne^ning. When we hear of a firai-^ 
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r^, we expect a ineadotv, and are only 
sun>rised that the English vocabulary 
is not sufficient for those who pretend 
to speak English; but, in reality, a 
firairie is made to signify any open par-» 
eel of country ; it is the champaign, as 
opposed to woodland and mountains; 
it is equally applied to meadows, plains, 
and downs. — I have great pleasure in 
extracting a passage where an expknar 
tion of this kind is given, and which in- 
cludes other valuable remarks: — ' By 
the expression plains, or firairiea^ in thi:* 
place, is not to be understood a dead 
flat, resembling certain Savannas, whose 
soil is stiff* and impenetrable, often un- 
der watery and bearing only a coarse 
grass resembling reeds : very different 
are the western prairits^ which expres- 
sion signifies only a country without 
timber. These prairies are neither 
flat nor hilly, but undulating into gently- 
swelling lawns, and expanding into spa- 
cious valliesj in the center of which isr 
ri-vays found a little timber growing on 
the banks of the brooks and rivulets of 
the finest waters. The whole of these 
prairies are represented to be composed 
of the richest and most fertile soil ; the 
most luxuriant and succulent herbage 
covers the surface of the earth, inter-* 
spersed with millions of flowers, and 
flowering shrubs of the most ornamen- 
tal kinds. Those who have viewed 
only a skirt of these prairie* speak of 
them with enthusiasm^ as if it were 
only there that nature were to be found 
truly perfect ; they declare that, the 
fertility and beauty of the rising 
grounds, the extreme richness of the 
vales^ the coolness and excellent qua- 
lity of the water found in every valley, 
inspire the soul with sensations not to 
be felt in any other quarter of the globe. 
This paradise is now veiy thinly inha- 
bited by a few tribes of savages, and by 
immense herds of wild cattle (bison), 
which people these countries. The 
cattle perform regular migrations, ac- 
cording to the seasons, from south to 
north, and from the plains to the mour.*- 
tains ; and, in due time, taught by their 
instincts, take a retrograde direction. 
These tribes move in the rear of the 
herds, and pick up stragglers and such 
m lag behind, which they kill wicji the 
Qg 
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bow and ari'ow for th^ir subsistence. 
The country is not subjected to those 
sudden deluges of rain which, in most 
hot countries, and even in the Missi- 
sippi territory, tear up and sweep away, 
with irresistible fury, the crop and soil 
together: on the contrary, rain is said 
to become more rare, in proportion as 
the great chain of mountains is ap- 
proached ; and it would seem that with- 
m the sphere of attraction of those ele- 
vated ridges, little or no rain falls on 
the adjoining plains. This relation is 
the more credible, as, in that respect, 
our new country may resemble other 
flat or comparatively low countries si- 
milarly situated; such as the country 
lying between the Andes and the 
Western Pacific: the plains are sup- 
plied with nightly dews, so extremely 
abundant as to have the effect of refresh- 
ing showers of r^n; and the spacious 
Tallies, which are extremely level, may, 
with facility, be Watered by the rills and 
brooks which are never absent fro^i 
such situations. Such is ,the descrip- 
tion of the better khown country lying 
to the south of the Red River, fvom 
Nacogdoche towards St. Anthonies, in 
the province of Taxus : the richest 
^rops are said to be produced there 
without rain.'— p. 116.. 

The region thus described lies < along 
the eastern base of the great chain, or 
dividing ridge, commonly known by 
the naihe of the Sandhills, which sepa- 
rate the waters of the Missisippi from 
those which fall into the Pacific Ocean,' 
extending * beyond the Red l^iver to 
the south, and beyond the Missouri, or 
at least some of its branches, to the 
north.' I beg leave to ask, whether 
the dryness in the atmosphere in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains be not 
in some degree an indication of metals 
contained in them ? Metals attract 
moisture. Artfether cause may be dis- 
covered in the openness of the country 
to the eastward.' When a country lies 
between hills, its atmosphere is kept in 
a state of humidity, jfk clouds hanging 
between the attracting bodies on each 
side. I must not pass over, as deserv- 
ing of no particular remark, the very 
curious account given by these tra- 
v€^rs of the tenants of ^ soil This 



paradise is now very /^/y inhabited bf 
' a few tribes of savages, and by the im- 
mense herds of wiM cattle which fiesfile 
these countries/ If we are to take the 
words as they stand, then there is so 
other way of reconciMng the Mimess of 
the inhabitants with the immense herds 
of cattle, than that of supposing thit^ 
notwithstanding their immenseness, 
they are lost in this stiU more immense 
' wilderness of sweets.* If the im- 
mense herds of cattle are not to be 
reckcmed among those who < people 
these countries,' then it is a pity that 
the writer should have so reckoned 
them^ but if that writer imagines that 
ftfofUe and inhaSit are syncmymous 
terms, on this head he is grievously 
mistaken. Wild cattle inhabit^ but do 
not peofile a country, though, among 
jocular persons, it may be thought that 
some countries are peopled with mid 
cattle enough. Poets, indeed, talk of, 
a swarm of bfees as a fieofiU'^ and of a 
flock of birds as a fteofde; but they do 
this metaphorically, and for the sake of 
raising the object. It must lead to the 
wreck of all common sense, if statisU- 
cal reporters lay their hands upon the 
figures of poetry. To be serious, how- 
ever, this fioftuloume89yov^ as some gen- 
tlemen would call it, fiofiularity^ in vHd 
cattle^ is corroborated by- the testimony 
of Dr. Sibley : < The accounts given 
by Mr. Brevell, Mr. Grappe, and all 
the other hunters with whom I have 
conversed, of the immense droves of 
animals that, at the beginning of win- 
ter, descend from the mountains down 
southwardly, into the timbered coun- 
try, is almost incredible. They say, 
the buffalo and bear particularly, arc 
in droves of many thousands together, 
that blacken the whole surface of the 
earth, and continue passing without in- 
termission for weeks together, so that 
the whole surface is, for many miles in 
breadth, trodden like a largie road.* 

I had designed to add some further 
remarks ; but other avocations have de- 
tached my mind from the inquiry ; and 
I now allow myself no other alternative 
than that of making this communica- 
tion as it is, or hot at all. 

Motoicos- 
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Par the Port Polio. 
Aristotle's ope to virtue. 
O Virtue, arduous to the mortal 
jace, the best pursuit of life; for thy 
iomky O virgin, even to die, and to suf- 
fer unceasing toils is accounted envied 
fete in Greece; 6uch immortal fruit 
4iost tbou infuse into the mind ; better 
than gold and pearls, or soothing sleep. 
And oathy account Hercules descend- 
ed from Jove, and the sons of Leda suf- 
ftered much, shewing forth thy power 
hy their actions. And for thy sake 
Achilles and Ajax descended to the 
^realms of Pluto. For the sake of thy 
lovely form the prince of Attamea was 
deprived of the light of the sun. There- 
fore the bard shall celebrate him for 
his action^-^the immortal Muses, the 
^ daughters of Mnemos, shall celebrate 
him Jbr hia actions^ who celebrates the 
power of Jove, who presides over hos- 
pitality and the rewards of stable friend- 
.ship. 

VARIETY. 

Variety is charming, 
ConffUncy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

. . . OLD BA?:.LAI>. 

To the justice of the following tribute to 
Goldsmith, says the Editor of the Far- 
mers* Museum, we cordially bear testi- 
.iBony. It is extracted from the Monthly 
Antiolog^, -and written by someone who 
must have entered into the spirit of the 
bard to have given him so accurate and 
just a character. The author is not dis- 
graced by such an eulogist Those who 
have received equal pleasure from the pe- 
rusal of his writings, and are unable to ex- 
press it in words so appropriate and pure ; 
may say with the rich burlier who, at a 
meeting where the celebrated Burke was 
speakingon some fkvorite measure, wishing 
to deliver to the' spectators similar ideas, 

> but wanting the ability to use them, he 
eried out, in counting-house language, " I 
cry ditto to Mr. Burke, 1 cry ditto to Mf . 
Burk^.** 

OOLnSMITH. 

Who shall be compare^d to Gold- 
smith ? His verse is softer to the ear 
than the pearl of the sea to the nerve of 
vision. When 1 am tired with other 
Ihcading, its influence is gentle, like the 
silent approaches of rain in the drought 
of snminer. Jtflows lui the village bnx^ 



which gives a pleasant sound, ai|d makes 
the fields green and fruitful* I read 
him with more pleasure than Pope, for 
I believe he has more exquisite senti^ 
ment; more of pure morals; and more 
of that nature, which bursts out in 
Thomson, which finds a ready en- 
trance to every heart, that is not cor-- 
rupted by folly, or rendered callous 
by a city life. He has written little 
poetry, yet that little is like beads, 
strung in holy rosaries, or the continu- 
ous vibrations of the harp at midnights 
All is musical and material in Gold* 
smith's verses. If you take away any 
thing, you injure the whole.; for the 
little pakce in fairyland was made of 
precious stones, and the dwarf-jewel in 
the comer was as necessary as the 
queen-diamond shining in the centre. 
Goldsmith's histories are not excellent. 
They were written for booksellers or 
bread, and therefore composed in a 
hurry, without reflection or labour of 
research. His " Vicar of Wakefield** 
is well known, and his " Cidzen of the- 
World" I read with more, delight than 
the " Persian L^tters'*^ of Montesquieu. 
I am afraid his volume of Essays is little 
read ; but they contain a full harvest of 
sense, in a style simple and easy, with- 
out Swift's nudity of figure, and with* 
out Hawkqswprth's ornamental decora.- 
tion. 

LORn HALIFAX ANP POPE; 

When I had finished the two qr three, 
first books of my translation of the Iliad^ 
says Pope, that lord desired the pleasure 
of hearing them read at his own house. 
Addison, Congreve, and Garth were 
there at the reading. In four or five 
places, lord Halifax stopped me very 
civilly, and with a speech each time, 
much of the same kind^ " I beg your par- 
don. Mi'. Pope ; but there is something 
in that passage that does not quite please 
me. Be so good as ^o mark' xh% pkcet 
and consider a little at your leisure. I'ni 
sure you cwi give it a better turn." I 
returned frohi lord Halifax's with Dr. 
Garth, in his chariot; and as we were ^ 
going along, was saying to the Doctor, 
that my lord had laid me imder a gopd 
deal of difiicult^ by such loose and ge- 
neral observations; that I had 
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thinking over the passages almost ever 
since, and con Id not guess what it was 
that offended his lordship in either of 
them. Garth laughed heartily at my 
embarrassment ; and said, I had not been 
acquainted with lord Halifeix enough to 
know his way yet; that I need not puz- 
zle myself about looking those places 
over and over when I got home. All 
you need do (says he) is to leave them 
jiist as they are.; caJl on loixl Hali^x 
two or three months hence, thank him 
for his kind observations on those pasr 
sages, and then read them as altered. I 
liaye known him longer than you have, 
and will be answerable for the event, 
I foHowed his advice ; waited on lord 
Halifax some time after ; said, 1 hoped 
he would find his objections to those 
passages removed ; read them to him 
exactly as they were at first : and his 
lordship was extremely pleased with 
them, and cried out, " ^ye<, 7iow they 
tire fierfectly right: nothing c(in be 
better'' . 

A ruby-nosed devotee of Bacchus, 
when reproved for the heinous sin of 
drunkenness, justified himself by quot- 
ing from Goldsmith, " that virtue con- 
sists not in never falling, but in 
HisiNG every time we fall." 

The following excellent Parody on 
Gray's Ode, may possibly bring io the 
recollection of some of your readers 
some spenes which they have witnessed. 
It is extracted from an elegant little 
work, called « The Fashionable World 
Displayed." A. B. 

ODE ON THE SPRING, BY A MAN OF 
FASHION. 

i*o ! where the party-giving dames, 

Fair Fashion's train appear : 
Pisclose the long" expected games, 

And walie the modish year : 
The opera- warbler pours her throat, 
^Ifsponsive to the actor's note, 
■ The dear-bought harmony of Spring; 
While, beaming pleasures as they fly, 
J3riglit flambeaus through the murky sky 

Their welcome fragrance fling. 

n. 

JVhere'er the rout's full m)Tiads close 

The staircase and the door, 
?5¥t»erc'er thick files of belles and benus 

.perspire through every pore,: I 



Beside some faro-table's b|ink, 

With me the Muse shall stand and thinjc, 

(Hemm'd sweetly in by squeeze of state) 
How vast the comfort of the croud. 
How condescending are the proud. 

How happy are the great ! 

Still is the toiling hand of Care, . 

The drays and hacks repose ; 
But hark, how through the vacant air 

The rattUing clamour glows ! 
The wanton Miss and rakish jpiade, 
fiag-er to join the masqueraile. 

Through streets and squares. pursue their 
fun ; ^ 
Home in the dusk some bashTul skim ; 
Some ling'ring late, their motly trim 

Exhibit to the sun. 

IV. 

To Dissipation's playful eye. 

Such is the life of man; 
And they that halt, and they that fly. 

Should have no other plan; 
Alike the busy and the gay 
Should sjiort all night till break of day. 

In F,ishion's varying colours drest; 
Till seiz'd for debt through rude mischance, 
Or chill'd by age, tliey leave tlie dance, 

In jail or dust — ^to rest 
V. 

Methinks I bear in accents low. 

Some sol:^ep quiz reply, 
Pdor child of Folly! what art thou.> 

A Bond Street butterfly ! 
Thy choice nor Health nor Nature g^ets>. 
No taste hast thou of vernal sweets, 

Enslav'd hy noise, and dress, and play: 
Ere thou art to the country flown, 
The sun will scorch, the spring be gone ; 

Then leave the town in May. 

The following curious article, which 
we have ventured to take out of the 
Farmers' Museum^ will arrest the gaze 
of all who love the quaint style : 

The Hapfiy Man^ Or True Gentleman. 

The Happy Man was bom in the pa-^ 
rish of Repentance unto Life'; he was 
educated at the school of Obedience, 
and lives now in Perseverance ; he 
works at the trade of Diligence, notwith- 
standing he has a large estate in the 
country of Christian Contentment, and 
many times d<^es jobs at Self-Denial, he 
wears the plain gasnaent of humiUty, 
and has a better, suit to put on whcnM 
goes to Court, called the Robe of Christ's 
Righteousness ; he often walks in the. 
valley of Self-Abasement, and climbp 
Spiritual-mindedness ; he breakfest^ 
every morning ypo» Spij-itual J?ray^lSf 
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and sups every night upon the same ; 
he has meals to eat the world knows no- 
thing of, and his drink is the Sincere 
Milk of the Word. — Thus happy he 
lives, and happy he dies. Happy is he 
who has Gospel Submission in his will, 
due Order in his affections, Sound 
, Peace in his conscience, Sanctifying 
Grace in his soul, real Divinity in his 
breast, true Humility in his heart, the 
Redeemer's Yoke on his neck, a vain 
world under his feet, and a Crown of 
Glory over his head. Happy is the life 
of such an one. In order to attain which, 
pray fervently, believe firmly, wait pa- 
tiently, work abundantly, live holy, die 
daily, watch your hearts, guide your 
senses, redeem your time, love Christ, 
and long for glory. 

The True Gentleman is God's ser- 
vant, the world's master, and his own 
man : Virtue is his business, Study 
his recreation, Contentedness his rest, 
and Happiness his reward. God is his 
Father, the Church is his Mother, the 
Saints are his Brethren, all that need 
him his Friends ; Heaven is his Inherit- 
ance, Religion his Mistress, Legality 
and Justice are his Ladies of Honour, 
Devotion his Chaplain, Chastity his 
Chamberkdn, Sobriety his Butler, 
Temperance his' Cook, Hospitality his 
House-keeper, Providence his Steward, 
Charity his Treasurer, Piety is Mistress 
of his House, Discretion his porter to 
let him out and in as is most fit. Thus 
the whole Family are made up of Vir- 
tues, and he is Master of the Family.— 
He is necessitated to take the World in 
his way to Heaven, but he walks through 
it as fast as he can, and all his business 
hy the way is to make himself and 
others happy. Take him all in two 
^ords, he is a Man and a Christian to 
the end. 

TO ' >, 1801. 

BY MR. MOORE. 

To be the theme of every hour 
The heart devotes to fancy's power, 
^hen her soft magic fills the mind 
With friends and joys we've left behind. 
And joys return and friends are near, 
And all are welcom'd with a tear ! 
jjj the mind's purest seat to dwell, 

be remember'd oft and well 
% one whose heart, though vain and wild, 
«y passion led, by y«ufh beguil'd. 



Caaproudly .stUl aspire io know . 
The feeling soul's divinest glow ! . 
If thus to live in every part 
Of a lone weary wanderer's heart ; 
If thus to be its sole employ 
Can g^ve thee one faint gleam of joy ; 
Believe it, Ma|ly ! oh ! believe < 
A tongue that never can deceive, , . . 
When passion doth not first betray 
And tinge the thought upon its way ! 
In pleasure's drieam or sorrow's hour. 
In crowded hall or lonely bower. 
The business of my life shall be. 
For ever, to remember thee ! ^ 
And, though that heart be dead to mine. 
Since love is life, and wakes not thine, 
I'll take thy image, as the form 
Of something I should long to warm, 
Which, though it yield t\6 answering thrifl,' 
Is not less dear, is lovely still ! 
lUl take it wheresoe'er I s^tray. 
The bright, cold burthen of my way ? 
To keep the semblance fi*esh in bloom. 
My heart shall be its glowing tomb. 
And love shall lend his sweetest care, 
'With memorj' to embalm it there ! 

The follovaing is from the pen of Mm^e, and. 
need only Be read to be admired. » 

Tell the foliage of the woods. 
Tell the billows of the floods, 
Number midnight's starry store. 
And the sar.'ls that croud the ,shore ; 
Then thou easily may'st count 
Of my loves the vast amount! 
I*ve been loving all my days, ■ 
Many nymphs m many ways. 
Virgin, widow, maid, and wife-^ 
I've been doting all my life. 
Naiads, Nereids, nymphs of fountains,* 
Goddesses of grove and mountains. 
Fair and sable, great and small. 
Yes— I vow I've lov'd them all ! 
Every passion soon' Was over, 
I was but the moment's lover j 
Oh ! I'm such a roving elf. 
That the Queen of Love herself. 
Though she practis'd all her wiles. 
Rosy blushes, golden smiles. 
All her beauty's proud endeavour 
Could not chain my heart forever. 

In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, Dr. John- 
son employs in a playful manner cer- 
tain antitheses which cannot fail . to 
amuse the reader 

" The inequalities of human life have, 
always emplqyed the meditation of deep 
thinkers, and I cannot forbear tc^ reflect 
on the difference between your condi- 
tion and my own. You live upon mock 
turtle and stewed rumps of beef; I 
dined yesterday upon crumpets. Toil 
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sit with parish officers, caressing and 
caressed, the idol of the table and the 
wonder of the day. I pine in the soli- 
tude of sickness, not bad enough to be 
pitied, and not well enough to be en- 
dured. You sleep away the night, and 
lau^ or scold away the day. I cough 
and grumble^ and grumble and cough. 
I^ast night was tedious, and to-day 
makes no promises of ease. However, 
I have put on my shoe, and hope that 
Gout is gone.** 

Advice to general Cope upon his 
•drinking the Bath-waters for the gout, 
and at the same time falling in love with 
the gill who dipped the water. 

See gentle Cope, witli love and ^ut op- 
prest. 

Alternate torments rai^ng in his breast; 
Tries at a cure, but tampers still in vain, 
What eases one augments the other's pain! 
The charming girl, who strives to lend relief, 
Insteadi of comfort, heightens all his g^ef. 
He drinks for health, then si^s for love and 
N cries 

Health 's in her hand, destruction in her eyes. 
She gives us water, but each look, alas ! 
The wicked g^rl, electrifies the glass. 
To *ase the gout we swallow draughts of 
love. 

And then, like Etna, burn in fires above : 
Sip not, dear knight, the daughter's liquid 
fire. 

But take the healing beverage from her sire, 
*Twill ease your gout ; for love no cure is 
known. 

The god of physic could not cure his own. 

The « Flaxen-headed Ploughboy" 
has been lately parodied in the follow- 
ing manner:— 

A flaxen-headed milk-maid 

As simple as may be. 
And next a pretty dairj'-maid 

I chaunted o'er the lea : ' 
But now a saucy chambermaid, 

I've got a better place, 
I'll dress my head with ribbons fine. 

Set off ray handsome face : 
When housekeeper promoted 

I'll snip a butcher's biU, 
My lady's pockets empty. 

My own I mean to. fill; 
And lolling in mv chariot 

A lady great I'll be. 
You'll forgpet the little milk-maid 

That chaunted o'er the lea. 

rU try to get a husband. 

No matter for the pelf, 
Sb I can have a tide, 

WHy then I'H please myself; 



Her ladyship I long t6 bc^ 

A lord or knight I crave^ 
If he is rich in honours. 

No matter if a knave : 
I hope to be a peeress. 

And see a birth-day ball, 
With footmen drest so gaily. 

My carriage for to call : 
When lolling in my chariot 

A lady great I'll be, 
Youll forfi^et the little milk-maif{ 

That chaunted o'er the lea. 
I'll send my lord to India, 

His pockets for to fill. 
So he docs get their treasure. 

The nabobs he may kill ; 
With gold and diamonds laden. 

When he returns a^in. 
For honours and for riches, 

I'll be foremost in the train : 
A Knight of Bath or Garter, 

III purchase him, I vow. 
And then forget those merry day* 

When milking of the cow : 
So lolling in my chariot, 

A lady great I'll be. 
You'll forget the little milk-maid 

That chaunted o'er the lea. 

THE sailor's dirge. 

Sew up the hammock, Death has laid 

Poor Jack in Honor's bedi 
Heave out a sigh, and lower away, 

Our gallant messmate's dead. 
A right trim-hearted lad he was,. 

A seaman stout and bold ; 
He lov'd his friend — he lov'd his girl. 

But now his heart is cold. 
So long as French and Spaniards fought^ 

No Hon was more brave ; 
But nohen they cty*d for quarter, none 

Than yack more free to tone. 
When overboard and struggling liard 

For life's dear sake was I, 
Though wild the waves, and loud the wind, 

Jack heard my piteous cry. 
He ask'd no leave of paltry fear. 

He swam and took me out ; 
Now Jack must sink, and I may swiiR, 

So fortune wheels about. 
Farewel, poor Jack-^in vain for thee. 

The ocean billows roar ; 
Farewel, poor Jack, with honor won. 

Thou now hist reach'd the shore. 

A BLIND man's IDEA OF XIGHT. 

M. Rohaiijt wished to communicatf 
the idea of light to a blind pupil; after 
a long and elaborate discourse, whenh^ 
hoped he had in sK^ne Hieasure 
Deeded, he was asked this qucstio* ^ 
the blind man, « Is not light made of the 
9amfJ materials as sugar c" 
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ORIGINAt POETRT. 



For ihe Pert Folio. 



Written on the banks of Schuylkill^ on the 
east side near the Falls. 
I. 

On thy banks I sit delighted • 
View thy beauties native "wild! 

By the rocky seat invited, 
And the evening zephyr mild ; 

n. 

Rudest rocks are pending* o'er me. 
Tufted o'er with tangled wood, 

(Thro* a vista seen) before me 
Shine thy moon-reflected flood. 
UI. 

Sounds of falling streams diffusing 
Calmness o*er th* impassion'd mind» 

Fav*ring wild romantic musing 
Float upon the passing wind. 

IV. 

Hail, romantic wild retreat! 
Imaginations fav'rite seat ! 
Here thro* Fancy's magic glass 
I see before me phantoms pass ; 
Fairies here by moonlight meet. 

And round their queen. 

Over the g^cn . 
Lightly move their airy fcc^. 

V. 

On yon hanging craggy steep. 
Shading chasms dark and deep. 
Fancy paints (in plain attire) 
A hermit's form, whose melting lyre 
Warbles in sweetest lays. 
As he with holy fire 
Which Dsenions might admire 
Chaunts to his Maker's praise ; 
Silence softens every strain, 
- And echoing rocks at every pausC' 
Repeat the solemn sounds again. 

VL 

But hark! — what other sounds intrude ? 
What rapid light gleams thro' the wood ? 
Whence takes the scene a gloomier shade ? 
Why is the hermit's anthem staid? 
^Tis distant thunder murmuring lowly,— 
Tis distant light'ning faintly gleams, — 
Whilst gloomy clouds advancing slowly, 
Hide Diana's silv'ry beams. 

«ow more near the light'nings fly— 
Gtoomier grows the starry sky ;— 
The thunder sends a sharper sound — 
^wuiess spreads her veil around. 
VIII. 

"om their sport th^ Fairies haste. 
From the cliff the hermit moves, 
Thro' the rustling trees, the blast 
The nearness of the tempest proves; 
withdraws her glass, each airy form 
' ues at the sounding presage of the storm. 

Z. 



EPIGRAMS. 



The follovsing it a beautiful Trantlation front 
the Greek, 

As in this bath Love wash'd the Cyprian 
dame. 

His tori^h the water ting'd with subtle 
flame ; 

And while his busy band his inother Ureg 
Ambrosial dews enrich the silver .waves. 
And all the undulating bason fill. 
Such dews as her celestial limbs distil. 
Hence how delicious float those, rapid 
streams ! 

What rosy odours ! what nectarean streams T 

So pure the water and so soft the air. 

It seems as if the goddess still were there. 

EPIGRAM FROM AUSONtUd. 

Infelix Dido nuUi bene nupta marito 
Hoc pereunte, fugis; hoc fugiente peris. 

IMITATED. * 

Poor Dido ! stilt in either "husband crost, ' 
Whose death thy flight, or flight thy death 
has cost. 

.,The follovjin^ translation is less terse, ir—. 
Unhappy, Dido, was thy fate. 

In first and second marriage state ; 
One husband caus'd thy flight by dying, 

The other caus'd tliy death by flying. 

The follovoing Epigram is Mat, though noi 
very pointed, 

05I A WOODY ISLAND. 

Hie Cytherea tuo poteras Cum Martc jaccre • 
Vulcanus^ proliibetur aquis, Scl pellitur um- 
bris. . 

IMITATED. 

Here with her Mars may Venus safely dwell, 
Vulcan the waves, and Sol the shades repeL 



pharm'd with the empty sound of pompous 
words. 

Carlo vouchsafes to dine with none but 
lords ; 

While rank and title all his thoughts employ. 
For these he barters every social joy: 
For these, what you and I sincerely hate. 
He lives in form, and af^er starves in state, 
Carlo ! enjoy thy peer, content to be 
Rather a skve to him than friend to me ; 
Go, sell thy substance, to retain thy show, 
May you seem happy, whilst I'm really so. 

On the Female mode of vtearing Watches i^ 

the Bosom. 
Among our fashionable bands. 

No wonder now if time should linger; 
AUow'd to place his two rude hands 

Whert Qtfkcrs dare not Jav a pino^r. 
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The Jollovcin^ is a 'very literal version frony 
the Greek. 

You ask an epigi*ani, and on yourself; 

My Wit is out of joirtt. 
But you can laugh so glibly, so at nothing; 

'Twill do without a point 

^ BOTH AGREED. 

You're a fool, mutters Harry ; says Thomai^ 

that's true, 
So must every one be, that expects senst 

from you! 

' TfeE SAD ALTERNATIVE. 

tn heat of youth, poor Tom engag'd a wife. 
Whose tongue, Jie found, might prove a 

scourge for life ; 
Perplex'd, he still put off the evil day, 
Grew sick at length, and just expiring lay. 
To which sad crisis having brought the mat- 
ter- 
To wed or die — Tom wisely chose the latter. 

Tdl me not Chloe once did bless 

Ano&er mortal's arms ; ■ 
Tliat cannot make my passion less, 
. Nor mitigate her charms. 
Shall I refuse to quench my thirst. 

Depending life to save. 
Because some droughty shepherd first 

Has kiss'd the smiling wave ? 
No, no — ^methinks 'tis truly gi'eat. 

And suits a noble blood. 
To have in loite as well as state), 

A taster to our food. 

A CURE FOR A BLEEDING HEART. 

When, Chloe, I confess my pain. 

In gentle words you pity shew. 
But gentle words are all in vain, 

Slich gales my flame but higher blow. 
Ah ! Chloe, ^wuld you cure the smart 

Your-conjuenng eyes have keenly made. 
Yourself upon my bleeding heart. 

Yourself, fair Chloe, must be laicL 
Thus for the viper's sting we know 

No surer re niedy is" found, 
Than to apply the torturi»g foe. 

And squeeze 'his venom on the wound. 

ILL-TIMED RAILLERY. 

Dan's evil frenius in a trice 
Had stript him of his coin at dice ; 
. Chloe, observing this disgrace. 
On Fam cut out his rueful face. 

By G says Dan, 'tis very hard, 

. Cut out at dice, cut out at card. 



. TO C;.ARISSA. 
Whj^ like a tyrant wilt thou reign. 

When thou may'st rule the willing mind? 
Can the poor pride of giving pain 

Repay the joys that wait the kind ? 
I curse my. fond enduring heart. 

Which, scorn'd, presumes not to be free, 
Condemh'd to feel a double smart, . . 

To hate myself, and bum for thee. 

FENELOPE. 

The gentle Pen, with looks demure/ 
Awhile was thought a virgin pur^ ; 
But Pen, as ahcient poets say. 
Undid by night the work of day. 

JEALOtJSLY REASONED WITH. 

Lovely shines thy wedded fair. 
Gentle as the yielding air i • 
Cheering as the solar beam. 
Soothing as the fountain stream. 

Why then, jealous husband, rail : 
All may breathe the ambient gale^ 
, Bask in heaven's diffusive ray. 
Drink the streams that pass away : 
All may share unlessening joy ; 
Why then jealous, peevish boy ? 

True, I confest it yester mom; 

I've been in love this week .or two; 
Yet, cruel maid, forbear your scorn ; ' ' 

For take my word — 'tis not wiA j-ott. 



^ EPITAPHS. 

On a Young Woman accidently drovmed. 
Near to the river Ouse, in York's fair cijy, 
Unto this pretty maid Death shew'd no pity, 
As soon'&s she'd her pail of water fill'd 
Came suddai Death and life like water 

\ spill'd. 

In Grantham Church-Yard. 
JohnTalfryman which lieth here 
Was aged twenty-four year. 
And near this place his mother lies. 
Also his father when he dies. 

ON A COBLER. 

Deatli at a Cobler's door tiftmade i, staled,- 
And al\^ays found him on the mendmg band : 
At last<eame surly Death, and in foal- weatber 
Ript the old sole from off the u/^*lesthex: 
Death, by a trick of art, then laid him fast. 
His av)l he called for, but Death bi^ou^hthis 
last. 
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Various ; — that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of* change, 
And pleas*d with novelty, may be indulged. 

CowFEn. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 180. 
Mr. Saunter, 

FEW considerations tend more to 
establish the claims of women to 
inteHectual equality with those whom 
stsength has constitiited their jndgesi 
thiol that of the &ct so well known, that 
in every age the rank assigned them 
has been commensurate with the ad- 
vance towards the civilized state. For 
as one of the principal and most obvious 
effects of civilization, when contrasted 
with barbarism, is to give superiority 
to those who possess mental, over those 
who possess c6i*poral powers, it would 
be uncandid not to consider the dii^a* 
rity of the rank assigned to women in 
these -different stages of society, as re- 
sulting in . great measure from the 
disproportion of their intellects and 
strength : nor in this light has the de- 
nial their claims to innate equdky of 
intellectual power, any other e£KM:t Vi^ 
me^ than that of evincing the aMence 
of refinement in those ivith whom it 
originatef . I say ongitiates, because 
it may take place where it never would 
have originated, nor have been tole- 
rated, were it not handed down in com- 
mon with many other prejudices, from 
a barbarous ancestry. The habits both 
of thought and action, genc^rated in the 
Muicy of society, tfeigh ^vtly U 



even after the causes of their ori^ 
have ceased to exist ; for the mass oi 
the woxid receive a large portion of 
theirv opinions by inheritance, and, un^ 
less under the impulse of passion, un* 
willingly submit them to change, silictt 
they can only judge of conaeoueDces bjr 
experience. Ilence the mothers c£ tb« 
human race emerge but slowly from a 
degradation to which luithing could 
have Subjected them originally, bitt a 
selfish barbarity. As the consequences 
of this dc^gradation, I consider the dei- 
niaa of thbir innateinteUectual e^oaJkjry 
and their exclusion frofls thebi^efits 
of an extensive education. Both in th» 
present, and in my last essay, I him 
combated the injustice of tihie ti9t of 
these effect;, I shall now say wxsom^ 
thing i^^stti^ propriety of the last. 

Iktoiy have a prejudke agaidat learn- 
ing in women, from a crude observar 
tion on a few femsde pedania whft at- 
tract notice by ndbe; when superior 
acquirements remain neglected, be^ 
cause cQSicealed, though adcmned bf 
fefiiinine diffidence and delicacy. 

I do not tike your learned ladtes.** 
This shallow and illiberal, though cur- 
rent exclamation, has infinite weight. 
Indeed it ou^ht to weigh with many 
who employ it, since they would cer- 
tainly fall into contempt with their fe* 
male companions, were the education 
of these but a Ikde more extended. 
But, if there be any foundation for this 
horror of learning, in that more amiabk^ 
portion of our species whose delicate 
f«»C^dh$ty senders th^ ippve x))>^ 
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cBent tb evef^y iin|)ulse, it is because 
they are rendered, by superior acquire- 
ments, the objects of admiration, criti- 
cism and scrutiny on the one side, and 
of envy, fear and jealousy on the other, 
which tend to produce vanity, a selfish 
irritability, and a spirit of resentment. 
Besides which, it must be admitted 
that learning, not from any peculiar 
tendency, but from a common in- 
fluence, with every other source of sin- 
gularity, may be injurious, by render- 
ing a female too much the focus of pub- 
lic attention, which must always either 
wound or diminish feminine delicacy. 
But the sole way to lessen these only 
injurious concomitants of learning in 
women, is to diffuse it more univer- 
sally. It would then no longer be the 
object of pointed admiration, envy, jea- 
lously or fear ; and of course, no longer 
be productive of a vanity destructive of 
difi^ience, nor of a resentment or irri- 
tability injurious to benevolence, while, 
ceadng to be singular it would cease to 
attract a scrutiny tending to infringe 
on the inviolability of female clwb- 
lector. ' 
^ S<5 fer as it Ttttry be in theih* power, 
it is without doubt the duty] of every 
parent to provide for the Vphyskal 
"^ants, and mental improv^ent, 
those of whose (existence tifey are the 
cause. Of these duties, the^first is by 
iar the most-pressang, tintil llealth and 
■coiiiroit are, ensured: but; this so fkr 
provided for, the last be|^6m^s the most 
iihperious. Now of thfeeoiSkes which 
is the mo$t easily deputed? hi regard 
either to^pense or efficiency, it is not 
more easy to prpCT^I^e one wbo can per- 
form the office oi k domestic than of a 
preceptor ? If the latter be the mostiio* 
ble occupation, should it not be held by 
%he ftoother ? nay, would not its most 
minute duties be fulfilled by her in 
every instance, with superior delight, 
interest said appHcation, 2md in mmy 
<:ases with superior ability to any ^e 
to whom circumstances or situation 
•would permit it to be deputised. Cer- 
tainly if there be an early presumable 
cause of inequafity between men, h 
inust,1?e founded on the mental dispa- 
rity of those to whom they aredndebted 
for their birth and earliest impressioiw 5 



and, if there be soi advantage in a co&* 
stant interco]iirse with a mind highly 
cultivated and replete with information, 
who possesses this advantage in such 
perfection as he who finds such a mind 
in the mother of his children, in the 
conjugal partner of his fortunes ? But^ 
if it be admitted that woman is the most 
natural and most affectionate instruc* 
tress of the child, and associate of the 
man; shall not the finger of scorn be 
raised against those who would cour 
demn her to comparative ignorancej 
How is this consistent with the preser- 
vation of filial respect, so necessary to 
happiness in the mother, so favimrablt 
to virtue in the son. How. is this sen- 
timent staggered, when the schoolboy 
first detects the insufficiency of the be- 
ing in whose supremacy he has hither- 
to reposed the most implicit confidence. 
From the defect of her knowledge iii 
one point, will not her insufficiency in 
others be inferi'ed ? No longer compi-Cr 
bending the objects of his attention, she 
cdn no longer efficiently condemn dr 
applaud : for censure or . approbation, 
founded in ignorancey can neither str- 
mulate nor encourage^ His mind di^ 
rected to objects she cannot reach, she 
. daily feels herself less and less a com- 
panion to himi yet, this she must wish, 
that her son may be a companion to 
the learned; and thejr both, sooner tr 
later, make the mortifying discoveff 
that their minds, however kindred hy 
nature, are completely dissevered by 
the -wide diversity of the objects which 
occupy them. " Here is a gp*and cauic 
of the decay of filial respect. .This 
«entiment, which is felt during chiJd- 
hood in its full force, in every stage of 
aeciety, from a sense of inferiority or 
<iependence, can, from: a decrease of 
the sense of these ties only, sustain di- 
minution. An advance towards jBata- 
rity must, in every case, be atlcndod 
by a decreasing sense of dependence on 
those whose care during in%icy was so 
indispensable; but the period or de- 
gree of the ^decrcaBc, in the other tic, 
depends very much on the state of civi- 
lization. . : 

In those bai'barous times, when men 
wei*e unacquainted with the mueaiis fif 
peipetuating their ideas, lcngth^5j£ 
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^Ad extent of information were almost 
inseparably associated; and that re- 
spect, which is in every state of society 
attached to extensive information, were 
at these early periods the attribute of 
ag^. Hence the superior years of the 
parent were associated with the idea of 
superior wisdom. But when, through 
tine medium of literature, the expe- 
rience not of a life, but of ages ; not of 
an individual, but of nations ; condensed 
into a few volumes, may become the 
property .even of a jjuvenUe student 
and when the accumulated observation 
af tiie longest life will scarcely balance 
th© want of the humblest education, age 
frequently associated with comparative 
Ignorance no longer commands the re- 
spect it had received as the repository 
of knowledge. Thus the only invaria- 
ble source of parental superiority is 
annihilated and of that veneration to 
which its -temporary existence during 
cHldhood had given birth, nothing can 
continue but traces more or less dura- 
bk, according to the qualities of the 
Jieart on which they were impressed. 
I conceive that instances- rarely occur, 
where parents retain their superiority^ 
that they cease to be the objects of re- 
spect. The consequence of each indi- 
vidual so much depends on that of the 
auitlior& oft his existence, that, in addi* 
tfon to habit and the affections of the 
keart, pride and vanity lead him to up- 
tifl6ld them in his estimation : but, be- 
tween a mind elevated by an extensive 
education, and strengthened by daily 
exercise: in the paths of science, and 
literature, and one wholly employed in 
ihc' humblest duties of tlie housewife, 
Uiere is a self-evident disparity, which, 
though it may not lessen the afifections 
of the heart, must be destructive of the 
veneration of the mind. It may be ob- 
jected, that a superiority so great and 
self-evident is rarely attained; but I 
answer^that every boy is put into the 
path which leads to the attainment of it, 
imless he be denied the benefit of a 
liberal education : . and I ask, where are 
the parents who do not ardently desire 
that their daughter's son may reach 
tins eminence : .and if so, wherefore is 
the education lessened on her, so in- 
compatible with these" wishes^ aa to 



doom her, to inferiority with her oBh 
spring. 

Analyticus. . 



For the Port Folio. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY,.. 
Being the Continuation of a Series* ' ( 

Florence, January 31, 1806. 
The most celebrated institution pf 
Florence is its Gallery of the Fine 
Arts, which, begun under Ferdinand II, 
and increased by his successors, now 
offers a collection scarcely inferior to 
any other in Europe. The dry ^nume*^ 
ration of its riches would convey little 
information ; but amidst the quantity of 
rare and valuable articles which com- 
pose it, I shall distinguish the most in- 
teresting. Two long and beautiful gal? 
Icries are devoted to statuary. They 
are filled with valuables antique^ among 
which the series of Roman emperors is 
particularly worthy of attention. In aQ 
adjoining room is placed the famous 
groi^e of Niobe. The members of 
this interesting family have been coin 
lected after a long separation^ but, in 
spite of research and criticism, it would 
appear that all the children . are not 
really those of Niobe. It is certainly* 
a noble eHort of sculpture : the figures^ 
however, by beting placed regularly 
romid ^ noom acquire a degree of coldn 
ness which might be avoided if they 
were thrown *kito soniie confusion, the 
moire soaa so4|ie of the attitudes be? 
comeinsignificant on account of the de«^ 
tached state in which the statue^ now 
are. For in8tance,^oBe of the daughr< 
ters is represented as weeping, w^th her 
eyef towards the ground, as if contem'^ 
plattiig the death of her brother, whilst 
the brother is in anotlier part of tha 
i*oom. This groupe has been the subt 
ject of much examination. For my- 
self, judging from my feelings, my cmly- 
guide on these occasions, I do not think 
this performance so wonderful as many 
represent it, though Guido is said tQ) 
have studied it with great attention, • 
and Winkelman, as usuaU lavishes uppix 
it Ha stream ojf eulogium. . - 

In a room filled with Etruscan monu^^ 
menta and inscriptions is seen the. 
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h^ted tti»s4ue of the Fawti, exeeut^ 

by ]\Iichael Angelo at the age of fifteeii» 
and Which ilitro4uced him to the pa- 
tronage of Lorenzo. Under it is ano- 
ther of the great works of this wonder- 
ful master: I allude to the unfinished 
bust of Brutui^ which, ^en now, is 
worthy of the subject and the artist. 
The character seems bursting through 
the marble, whose rudeness cannot con- 
ceal the masterly expression of the 
passions. 

Two rooms are occupied by the por- 
traits of the painters of all nations and 
ages, f^m Angelo to the artiste of the 
day. This is a singular and interest- 
ing collection, for, besides the variety of 
costume and character it presents, it 
^tifies one of our most lively winhes, 
that of knowing What sort of a looking 
xnan.was he whose works we admire. 
A mbre useful collection is however to 
be seen: a series of paintings arranged 
chroiiologk&lly and indicating the pro- 
gress of Uie art from the twilight of th^ 
eleventh to the meridian of the fifteenth 
century. Here can be traced the .gra- 
dual improvements which approafbhing 
iPefinemef^t has suggested, and 'we can 
ibllow Vasari tbtiou^h the gilded and 
tnhshapeti figures witliout p^spective 
tit foreshortening, with which the art 
began, to the correct design, the ele- 
gant proportions, and the harmonious 
colourings which announces its matu- 
^tf. The paintings of tl^ difFcrent 
schoids arc arranged togSmer so as to 
^er gre^t advantages in (tis(?riminating 
their severe tharactera. The Venetian 
Collection is die ripest, and po^^sses 
sdme fine pieces cof Fwil Verpnese, 
n^toret, and Titian. The Herma- 
phro^Site of Florence, so called to dis- 
tinguish it frotn that of the Borghese 
Palace, occupies a toom by itself. It is 
ffifikuU to decide between these two 
celebrated statues without seeing them 
together. A fine collection of ancient 
medals, and another of cameos, pre- 
cibuft stales and vases, complete the 
«it*cle of this gt*eat depository of the 
attft. The most admired works of the 
mttsfeum have however been selected 
and placed in a circular room called the 
Trttmne, which unites soiAe of tiie 
niaiAti^t>ietc)i of aticient and modem 



wmrkmaaslup. The. linle figuve ut 
Apollo, cal^d the JfioUmej the tvo 
wrestlers, the dancing faun, and the ' 
figure which is known by the name of 
the spy, or the knife-grinder, are the 
chief works of sculpture. The. vacant ' 
pedestal on which stood the Venus of 
Medicis attracts more attention by her 
absence than perhaps her presence 
would have caused. She was carried 
off by the French, and is now at Paris. 

The Tribune is particularly rich k 
paintings. A piece by Perrugino b 
less interesting from its meriti diao 
because its author was the master of 
Raphael, three of whose works next 
engage attention. They are remark- 
able, as they are said to shew the pro* 
gress of this painter, the first bemg 
done whilst he was under the infiuence 
of his master's taste, and the other two 
after he had formed and matured bis 
own. 

A female Bacchanal by Annibal Ca- 
racci, two pictures by Biut<^emeo delta 
Porta, two by Corregio, two of A»d06 
del Sarto, and one of Guide, are among 
the most admired. There, is also a 
picture of the Virgin^ ascribed witk 
confidence to Michael Angeb* It 
seems doubtful if this artist ever paint«> 
ed in this style, and surely if this pic* 
ture has really a title to his name, it 
does him no honour, for it seems muck 
inferior to several others in the collec- 
tion. What pleased me the most, 
among the puntings of the Tribune, 
were the two Venuses of Titian. Of 
these tWo beautiful paintings, that said 
to have been his mistress is infinitely 
more agreeable than the one supposed 
to have been his wife ; and there cc^ 
tainly needs no other reason for the 
superiority. The former is the most 
charming picture I have ever seen, and 
after making every allowance for the 
seductions of the subject: even the 
most rigid cridicism has found nmcktt) 
admire in the mahner in which it i* 
treated. 

This gallery is the only one that is 
public, that is to say, in the hands of the 
government. But all the others are 
open to strangers, who can visit without 
difficulty the collections of the palaces 
Pitti, Riccardi, ke. whwe th«« . 
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much to see 9M to Mtnivt. An estar 
bltsfament of a different kincLis that of 
tfae miiteuni fcnined by Leopdd; This 
pdLnce possessed the spirit, though he 
did not Itiherit the blood, of the Medici. 
Hlft k^xMirs to improve the political 
pdsition of his coantry do him infinite 
honour; and his attachment to science 
and the arts has en^Uished his cha- 
racter* Tbe museum possesses the 
ricbent anatomical preparations of Italy, 
perhaps of Europe, a rich mineralogi- 
cal collection and a considerable num- 
ber of objects of natural history. The 
exerdons of Leopold also established 
an academy for the promotion of the 
arts, which possesses some paintings of 
merit. 

For ike Port Folio, 

POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 6. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 

POEM I. — BY AMRIOLKAIS. 

The poet, after the manner of his 
oountrymen, supposes himself attended 
by a company of friends ; and, as they- 
patos near a place, where his mistress 
had lately dwell.ed, but from which her 
tribe was then removed, /le desires them 
to stop, uwhilej that he might fi^ay] in- 
dulge the painful pleasure of weeping 
ov^r the deserted remains of her tent. 
They comply^ with his request ; but ex- 
hort him to show more strength of 
mind, and urge two topics of consola- 
tion; namely, tAat he had be/ore been 
eguaiiy nnhafifiy^ and that he had enjoyed 
Ms JktU share of fiUasures : thus, by the 
recoHection of his passed delight, his 
imagination is kindled, and his grief 
suspended. 

He then gites his friends a lively ac- 
count t>f his juvenile frolics, to one of 
which they had alluded. It seems, he 
had been in love with a girl named 
Onaiza, and had in vain sought an oc 
casion to declare his passion : one day, 
when her tribe had struck their tents, 
and were changing their station, the 
woitten, as usual, came behind the rest, 
with the servants and baggage, in car- 
nages fixed on the backs of camels. 
Amriolkais advanced slowly, at a dis-. 
tme, *#nd| when the men were out of 



si^,had the' pteasureofse^ng Onaiza 
retire, with a party of damsels, to a rivu- 
let, or pool, called Daratjuljul, where 
tl^ undressed themselves, and were 
bathing, when the lover appeared, db- 
mounted from his camel, and sat down 
upqn their clothes, proclaiming aloudi 
that ifihoever would redeem her dres9^ 
must fireaent herself naked before him. 

They adjured, entrcatecT, expostu- 
lated ; but, when it grew late, they found 
themselves obliged to submit, and all. 
of them recovered their clothes, except 
Onaiza, who renewed her adjurations^ 
and continued a long tim6 in the water; 
at length, she also performed the con- 
dition, and dressed herself. Some hours 
had passed, when the girls complained 
of cold and hunger. Amriolkais, there' 
fore, instantly killed the young camel on 
which he had ridden ; and, having called 
the female attendants together, made a 
fire, and roasted him. The afternoon 
was spent in gay conversation, not with- 
out a cheerful cup ; for he Was provided 
with wine, in a leathern bottle; but* 
when k was time to follow the tribe, 
the prin'ce.(for such was his rank) had 
neither camel nor horse ; and Onaiza, 
after much importunity, consented to 
takjft him on her camely before the car^ 
riagcj while the other damsels divided 
among themselves the less agreeable 
burden of Mis arms and the mmiture 
of his beast. 

He nexf^^jites his courtship of Fa- 
thima, and his more dangerous amour 
with a girl, of a tribe at war with his 
own, whose beauties he very minutely and 
luicuricfntfy delineates. From these love 
tales, he proceeds to the commendation 
of his own fortitude, when he was pass^ 
ing a desert in the dai^kest night ; and 
the mention of the morning, which suc- 
ceeded, leads him into a long descrift- 
tion qf his hunter^ and of a cftase in the 
foresty followed by a feast on the game^ 
which had been pierced by his jave- 
lins. 

Here, his narrative seems to be in-v 
terrupted by a storm of lightning and 
•violent rain: he nobly describes the 
shower, and the torrent which it pro- 
duced down all the adjacent moun- 
tains ; and his companions Retiring to 
avoid tJie storm, thj^ dram^ (for tji»>^ 
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poem has the form of a dramatic pas- 
toral) ends abruptly. 

The above is the commentary of the 
translator. The reader will be particu- 
larly thankful, for the anecdote of the 
pool of Daratjuljul, both* because it is 
^reeable in itself, and because the par* 
ticulars, derived, by Sir William Jones, 
from the Arabic commentators, are by 
^o me^ns discoverable in the poem. 
' This poem is of the lij^hter descrip- 
tion. The topics are pleasing, and it 
displays very lively pictures of Ara- 
bian manners. Exclusively of the love- 
adventures of Amridlkais, its autho^, its 
principal features are the descriptions 
it contains of the pefeonal beauties of 
women, 'of the rare qualities of the 
poet*8 horse, and of a thunder-storm. 

The two first are distinguished by se- 
veral very elegant passages. The second, 
which our readers may compare with 
Somervile, in his poem of the Chace, 
will gratify other jockeys than Ara- 
bian. The third is recommended by 
the rapid hand of a master. The poet 
catches only strong features. We are 
pleased with the novelty of the follow- 
ing simile : O friend I seeat tktiu the 
lightnings whose Jlashes resemble the 

QUICK GLANCE of TWO HANDS, amfU 

clouds raised above clouds P— The com- 
parison of Mount Tebeir^ striped with 
torrents, which stands in the heights of 
thefiood^ to A venerable cpiEF, wrap- 
ped IN A STRIPED MANTLE, is fult of 

grandeur, in spite of what criticism 
might have ^aid, on tfaie.ootf^paiison of 
^ mountain with a mo/^jj^instead of a man 
with a mountain^ arid a strified btoimtain 
with a 9tri/ied maxitle. It is^ indeed, the 
counterpart of tlie simile- 
Like a great sea-mark, braving ev*ry storm. 
And saving those that eye him. 

Striped mantles, or haicksy belong to 
the costume of the country, and often 
supply the Arabs \nth similes. 

The nioming that succeeds the storm 
is marked by ^strong characters. We 
see the ' sumnde of Mogaimir^ as the 
poet intended we should, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of the simile. The re- 
turn of cheerfulness is marked in the 
most decisive and admirable manner, 
by the marbling at day-break^ of the 
BV^ail birds of the valleys while the root$ 
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wild onions^ t{iough a mean imagei 
are so employed, as. to give the most 
vigorous picture of the devastation that 
has taken place. 

In describing night, the poiet spealts 
of the stars^ firevented from rising^ ai.if 
they • were bound to a solid cliff, mth 
strong cables: to relish the beauty 
this figure, we must understand thit 
the Arab poets, like the Greeks, com- 
pare the firmament to a sea : mtwot. 

THE PO^M OF AMRIOLKAIS. 

« Stay ! let us weep, at the remembrance 

* of our belored, at the sight qf the station 

* vihere her teiit was raised, by the edg;e of 

* yon bending sands, between Dahal and 
« Haumel, Tudam and Mikra ; a station ibe 

* marks of which are not wholly effaced, 
« though the south wind and the north haVc 
*- woven twisted sand.' — Thus I spoke, v>ha 
my companions stopped their coursers l)y 
my side, and said, • Perish not through de- 
« spahr ; only be patient!' 

A profusion of tears, answered I, is my 
sole relief ; but what avails it to shed them 
over the remains of a deserted mansion ?— 

* Thy condition,* they replied, « is not mori 

* painful than when thou Idftest Howaira, 

* before thy present passion, and her neigt- 
•bourRebaba, on the hills of MazeL* 

Tes, I rejoined^ when those two damsels 
departed, musk diffused from their robes, 
as the eastern gale sheds the scent of the 
clove-gilly flowers : then gushed the tears 
from my eyes, through excess of reg^t,1ind 
flowed down my neck, till my sword-belt 
was drenched in the stream. 

* Yet hast thou passed many days irt sweet 

* converse with the fair ; but none so sWeet 

* as the day which thou sp«ntest by the pool 
' of Daratjuljul !' 

On that day, I killed my camel, to ptfe 
the virgins a feast ; and oh ! how strange it 
was tliat they should carry away his trap- 
ping*, and furniture ! 

The damsels continued till evening, help- 
ing one another to the roasted flesh, and to 
the delicate fat, like the fringe of white 
silk, finely woven. 

oil tliat happy day, I entered the cjf-* 
riage, the carriagfe of Onaiza, who siid, 

* Wo to thee ! thou wilt compel me to walk 

* on foot :* she i^ided, while the vehicle wa«, 
bent aside witK our weight, * O AmriolkaiSj 
< descend, oririy beast also will be klH^- 

I answered. Proceed, and loosert his teiB'i 
nor withhold from me the fruits of thy lof«f 
which again and again may be tasted wim 
rapture. Many a fair one, like thee, though 
not Hie thee a viyrfn, have I visited by night;, 
and many a lovely mother have I d^J^ea 
from the care of her yearlihg infant, 
with amulets: when the ftioUingb<*toaw'' 
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owed, she turped rewund JU> Yam with half ^er 
bocly ; but half of it, pressed beneath my 
Embrace, was nbt turtied from me. 

]!>elightM too was the day, when Fathima 
at first Injected me, on the summit of yon 
sandhill, and took an oath, which she decla- 
red inviolable. 

O Fathima, said I, away with so much coy- 
ness ! and, if thou hast resolved to aban- 
don me, yet at last relent. If, indeed, my 
disposition and manners are unpleasing- to 
thee, rend at once the mantle of thy heart> 
that it may be detached from thy love ! Art 
thou so haughty, because my passion for 
thee destroys me, and because wbatever 
tXkpxi commandest my heart performs ? Thou 
'^fkpfff! yet thy tears flow merely to wound 
my heart with the shafts of thine eyes, my 
heart already broken to pieces, and agoni- 

' ^ Bepdet t/iwe— -with many a spotless vir- 
Uijf^, whose tept had not yet* been frequent- 
ed, have I holden soft dalliance at perfect 
leisure. To visit one of them, I passed the 
guards of her bower, and a hostile tribe, 
who woidd have been eager to proclium my 
death. It was the hour when the Pleiads 
appear in the firmament, like the folds of a 
silken sash variously decked with gems. I 
approached — she stood expecting me by the 
curtain ; and, as if she was preparing for 
sleep, had put off all her vesture but her 
night-dress. She said— ^" By him who crea- 
<A ted me (and gave me her hand), I am un- 
«* able to refuse thee ; for I perceive that 
" the bUndness of thy passion is i>ot to be 
<* removed." Then I rose with her ; and, 
as we walked, she drew over our footsteps 
the train of her pictured robe. 

Soon as we had passed the habitations of 
hcsr tribe, and come to the bosom of a vale 
surrounded by hillocks of spiry. sand^ I drew 
her gently to me by her curled lacks, and 
she softly inclined to my embrace.: her waist 
wa^ gracefully slender; but sweetly swell- 
ed the part encircled with ornaments of gold. 
Delicate was her shape, fair her skin, and 
her body well proportioned : her bosom was 
smooth as a mjrror, or like tlie pure egg of 
an ostriclv of a yellowish tint blended with 
white, and nounshed by a stream of whole- 
some water, not yet disturbed. She turned 
aside and displayed her soft cheek : she gave 
a timid glance with languishing eyes, like 
those of a roe in the groves of Wegera, look- 
ing tenderly at her young. Her neck was 
like that of a milk-white hind; but, when 
she raised it, exceeded not the justest sym- 
metry ; nor was the neck of my beloved so 
unadorned. Qer^long coal-black hair deco- 
rated her back, thick and diflTused, Uke the 
bunches of date^s, clustering on a^palm-tree. 
Her locks were elegantly turned above her 
head; and the. riband, which bound them, 
"Vas lost in .her tresses, part braided, part^ 
diaheveUed. She disqpv^rcd a waist, taper 



as the stem of a young palm, or a fresh reed 
bending over the rivulet When she sleeps 
at noon, her bed is sprinkled with musk:' 
she puts on her robe of undress, but leasees 
the apron to her handmaids. She dispenses 
gifts with small delicate fmgers, sweetly 
glowing at their tips, like the white and 
crimson worm of Daiba, or dentrifices made 
of Esel-wood. The brightness of her face 
illumines the veil of night, hke the evening 
taper of a recluse hermit. On a^rl like* 
her, a gild of moderate height, between those 
who wear a frock and those who wear a 
gown, the most bashful maa must look with 
an enamoured eye. The blind passions of 
men, for common objects of affiection, are 
soon dispersed; but from the love of thee 
my heail cannot be released. Oh ! how oft 
have I rejected the admonitions of a morose 
adviser^ vehement in censuring my passion 
for thee ; nor have I been moved by his re- 
proaches ! 

Often has the Night drawn her skirts a. 
round me, like the billows of the ocean, to 
make trial of my fortitude, in a variety of 
cares; and I said to her (when she seemed 
to extend her sides, to drag on her unwieldy 
length, and to advance slowly with her 
breast), ** Dispel thy gloom, O tedious night* 
"that the morning may rise; although my 
<* sorrows are such that the moniing light 
•* win npt give more comfort than tHy 
"•hades.*' 

O hidttbua night! a night in which the 
stars are p»<vented Irom rising, as if they 
were bound to a solid cliff, with strong ca- 
bles ! ^ 

Often- too have I arisen at early dawi^ 
while the birds were yet in their nests, and 
meiinted a httnte^ with smooth short hair, 
of a full height, and so fleet as .to mr.kc cap- 
tive tlie beasts of the forest; ready in turn- 
ing, quick in pursuing, bold in advancing, 
firm in backing, and perfoijning the whole 
with the strength. 'and swiftness of -a vast 
rock, which a toMpjrit pushed from its 
lofty baaa; a bright bity steed, from whose 
polished hack the trappings shde, as drops 
of rain gUde hastily do\Vn the slippery mar- 
ble. Even in his weakest state, he seems to 
, boil while he runs ; and the sound, wljjch he 
makes in his rage, is like that of a bubbling 
cauldron. When otjier horses swim through 
tlie air, are languid and kick the dust, he 
rushes like a fidod, and strikes the hard 
earth with his hoof He makes the light 
youth sUde from his seat, and violently 
shakes the skirts of a heavier and more stub*- 
bom rider; rapid as the, pierced wood in the 
hands of a playftil child, which he. whirls 
quickly round, with a well fastened cord He 
has the loins of an antelope and the thighs 
of an ostrich ; he trots like a wt^f, and gallops 
like a young fox. . Firm are his haunches ; 
and, when his hinder parts are tiimed 
toward you^ he ftfis the space^betwecn. bis 
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leg! with a idng tisdck tail, which touches 
not the ground, and incKnes not to cither 
side. His back, when he stands in his stall, 
resembles the smooth stone on which pcr- 
Aimes are prepared for a bride, or the seeds 
©f coloauinteda are bruJsed. The blood of 
the swift game, which remains on his neck, 
is like the crimson juice of hinna, on grey 
flowing locks. He bears us speedily to a 
herd of wild cattle, in which the heifers are 
fkir as the virgins, in black trailing robes, 
who dance round the idol Dewaar ; they turn 
their backs, and q)pear like the rariegated 
shells of Yuner, on the neck of a youth <^s- 
tinguished from his tribe for a multitude of 
noble kinsmen. He soon brings up the fore- 
most of the beasts, and leaves the rest far 
behind; nor has the herd time to disperse 
itself. He runs from wild bulls to wild 
heifers, and overpowers them, in a single 
heat, without being bathed, or even moist- 
ened with sweat. Then, the busy cook 
dresses the game, roasting part, baking a 
part on hot stones, and quickly boiling the 
rest in a vessel of irwi. In the evening, we 
depart; and, wh^ the beholckr's eye as^ 
cends to the head of my hunter, and then 
desciends to his feet, it is unable to take in 
at once ail his beauties. His trappings and 
girths are still upon him : he stands erect 
before me, not yet loosed for pasture. 

O friend! seest thou the lightning, whose 
flashes resemble the quick glance ef two 
hands, amid clouds raised above ch>«ds? 
The fire of it gleams like th,e lamps of a 
hermit, when the oil, poured on them, 
«hakes the cord by which they are suspend- 
ed. I sit gazing at it, while my companions 
stand between Daarrldge and Odhaib; bui 
far distant is the cloud on whic^ ray eyes are 
flxed. Its right side seems to 'pour its rain 
<m the hills tif Katan, and its left on the m^un- 
tains of Sitaar and Yadbul It o<mtinue8 to 
discharge its waters over Cotaifa, till the 
rushing torrent lays prostrate the gtoves of 
Cqim'abel'trees. It passes over mount Ke- 
l)aan, which- it deluges in its course, and 
forces the wild goats to descend from every 
<5lifr. On mount Faina, it leaves not one trunk 
of a palm-tree, nor a single edifice which is 
not built with well-cemented stone. Moimt 
Tebeir stands, in the' heights of the flood, 
lik* a venerable chief wrapped in a striped 
mantle. - The summit of Mogaimir, covered 
with the the rubbish which the toirent has 
polled down, looks in the morning like the 
top of a spindle encircled with wool. Thfe » 
cloud unloads its freight on the desert of; 
<^abeit, like a merchant of Yemen, alight- ' 
ing with his bales of rich apparel. The ; 
amall birds of the valley warble at day. 
I)reak, as if they had taken their early > 
draught, of generous wine mixed widi spice. 
The beasts of the wood, drowned- in the 
floods of night, float, like die roots of wild 
^ons, at the <K^tailt edge of the liik^. 
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For the F^9, 
M I S C E L L A N Y. 

FROM THE KORFOU HSEALD. 

No one can feel more admiradoa 
than X do for the transcendent flights 
and creative powers of the mind of 
Shaksfieare — ^nor is it perhaps in the 
power of time to shake the colossal 
pillar of his fame. But, notwithstand- 
mg all this, I dare accuse him, in one 
instance, of direct plagiarism. 

In the play of The Tempest^ he ap- 
pears to have exhausted his own prodi- 
gious powers, and to have fled to anti- 
quity for aid. 

The following is one of the most ad- 
mired passages in the Eng^sh lan- 
guage ; but it is almost a literal transla- 
tion from Medea's Invocation, in the 
7th book of Ovid. The curious reader 
may compare them. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

" Ye Elves of hills, brooks, standmg 
lakes, and groves, and ye that <mi the 
sands, with printless feet, do chase the 
eblung Neptune, and do fly him when 
he comes back. 

" Ye demi-puppets, that by moon- 
shine make the green, sour ringlet, 
whereof the Ewe not bites, and ye 
whose pastime 'tis to make midnight 
mushrooms, that delight to hear the 
solemn curfew— wko^c aid (weak 
masters though ye be)r-I have bedim- 
med the noontide sun, called forth the 
mutinoiie nindsy and ^twLrt the green sea 
and the azui^e vault tet roaring VHtr. 
To the dread rattling thunder have I 
given fire, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
with his own bolt— the strong based 
firomontory have I made shake^ and by 
the Sifiurs pluck up the pine and cedar. 
Graves by my command have oficd^ atd 
waked thei^ sleepers.^* 

OVID. 

Auraquf, ■et'^ vhtti inontequCy afnnetque, taCut- 
que, 

Diique -omnes nemoruni, I)iiqiw omncs 

noctis adeste : 
Quorum ope, cum v(^ui, ripis minntibui 
smnes 

In fontes redire sues : eoncustaque sist(^ 
Stilntift concutio cantn freta / nubikife^*' 
Nubilgqae vnduco\ ve!^ abl|foque I'Wpw 
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YhpemoM rurapb Tet!>if h otraikie ikacet : 
Vi^aqut ta/gQf ootmlfo^ rqbora terr^ 
it silva* moveo; jubeoqug tremiscete monte*, 
Et mugire solurp, matmque exire tepulchrU. 

Th^ priDting in Italicks marks where 
tfae ^anBlfition is almost literal. It is 
possible that two separate imagsnations 
ipight possess. tlie same ideas; but whe- 

. ijier it is possible for them to arrange 
and separate the parts in the same man* 

. i^^r at thje distance of 2000 years of time, 
and use the same words, other Criticks 
Vsuft determine*— tbt "^y whose tddi* 
ill tjie English Poet, and "Quorum 
ope," mark the same divisiod of the 
subjects in the same words. 

kKTUlEO OftBATlfESS,DMCRIlf IMATBD. 

; Mrs. Montagu's Vi^t to Mr. Binlce. 
ilxtxact fronicme of her letters, Aug. 16, 1771. 

I went a few miles out of my road to 
Sandleford, to fulfil my old promise to 
Mr. Burke at Beaconsfield. In his re- 
tsrement, Mr. Burke is an industriou9 
£srmer, a polite husband^ a kind mas- 
ter, a charitable neighbour and a most 
excellent companion. The demons 
of Ambition and Party* who hover 
«bout Westminster, do not extend iheir 
influence as far as tKe villa. \ know 
jiot Why it is that these busy spirits 
«eem more tranquil and placid in their 
days of retreat, than the honest dull jus- 
tice of the Quorum, who never stretch- 
ed out 'his hand to snatch the sceptre of 
power, nor raised his voice in public to 
fill the trumpet of fame. A little mind 
js ever in a tracasserie^ because it is 
moved by little things. I have always 
found that nothing is so gentle as the 
Chief out of war, nor so serene as the 
Statesman out of place. I so much de- 
light in these working master-spirits in 
their holiday humour, thjit I had rather 
play at tee-to-tum or cross and pile 
writh Julius Caesar than Sardanapalus. 
The first would have tluf ease and indif- 
ference which belong to play, the other, 
the seriousness and anxiety which be- 
long to business. 

Sir, 

The following passage from D'Alem- 
bert*s Histoire des Mf;mbres de 1* Aca- 



d^ie Fran^aise closely resembles oncf* 
(nomine mutato) in the life of the origi* 
nal Dr. Franklin ; * Puimorrn and some 
friends agreed that the first of them who 
should die would give the other an ac- 
count of his situation.' 

John Bull. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. John Watts has just published, 
in a volume of 240 pages, The Life ^ ^ 
WUUam Pitt^ late prime minister of 
Great Britain, to which' are added, 
the American Elditor, Biographical 
Sketches of his principal friends and il- 
lustrious contemporaries, and a prefade, 
in which there is an attempt ^ deline- 
ate a -sort of miniature picture of Pitt. 

This valuable volume is neatly print- 
ed, by Mr. T. S. Manning. Its motto, 
selected by the American publisher, is, 
we think, exceedingly happy and appro* 
priate. It is that exquisite passage from 
Shakspeare's Henry VIII, where the 
poet introduces Griiiith, ^^that honert 
chronicler," pronouncing her just euk>- 
gium upon Cardinal VVolsey: 

He was a scholar^ and a rtpe, and |fOod one. 
Exceedingly wise, fairspoiken, andper8uadm§»t 
Loft}', aivd tour, to them that lov'd him nott 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. 

These four lines describe, with won- 
derful precision and accuracy^ the lead* 
ing features in the character of the 
brightest son of Chatham. 

This instructive biography convcya, 
in a neat, rapid, and succinct style 
of narrative, a very vivid idea of the 
political campaigns of this Martinet 
minister; an excellent summary of hi« 
speeches, and a clear sketch of the po- 
litics of his time. The anecdotes of . hit 
friends and his rivals are often amusing, 
as well as instructive. They have been 
selected with judgment, not, as haa 
been insidiously suggested, from " Pub-» 
lie Characters'* and obsolete IVlagazineSy 
but from a very recent and authentic 
work, published, not more than three 
months, in Great Britsun, and almost 
wholly unknown in America. 

This volume-is ornamented by a very 
spirited and excellent engraving, exe^ 
li 
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cuted by the ingenious Mr. Edwin, 
>irhom we mention with emphasis, as a 
very deserving and^able artist. His mo- 
del was a capital engraving, from an 
original painting by Gainsborough^ and 
said to be an admirable likeness. 

Without pretending to any thing like 
Plutarch's power, we have- often thought 
that the characters of i.dmund Burke 
and William Pitt, the two greatest 
statesmen of their time, might be easily 
and usefully compared. 

Though they were widely diflPcrent 
in many particulars, yet a parallel might 
easily be run between them. Both were 
ambitious, both honest, both eloquent, 
both* were sagacious and prescient, 
both WM eternal enemies to jacobin- 
ism, both cherished, like Horace and 
Swift, a most sovereign contempt 
for tlie populace, and both have been 
taxed with political apostacy. From 
this charge it is easy to vindicate the 
Sublime and Beautiful (Jratop and the 
youngest son of Chatham. What has 
been remarked of the capricious hu- 
in6ur of Voltaire may be applied, with 
perfect propriety, to the vicissitudes of 
political opinion. In the morning of life, 
men are like Aristippus, and in the 
evening like Diogenes. Sanguine, cre- 
dulous, unsuspecting and kind, with the 
•warmth of lovers and the hopes of pro- 
jectors, almost all young men are fia- 
triou. They worship the image of a 
&ntastic liberty ; they dream of her as 
of a favourite and delicious mistress; 
they write orations and songs in her 
{>raise. In the glare of early light view- 
ing their species as only a little lower 
than angelic nature itself, they suppose 
men may be governed under the Uto- 
pia.of More, or the Oceana of Harring- 
ton. No drivelling speculation that John 
Locke or Algernon Sidney has hazard- 
ed respecting Civil Liberty and Natural 
Rights, but appears in the shape of a 
mathematical demonstration. The wild- 
est ideas of Plato, the most criminal 
excesses of a Cromwell, are accounted 
laudable, if they have this effect to jum- 
ble men together in a Commonwealth 
But these dreams, like other dreams 
Vanish when the eye of Experience ex - 



pands, and the powers of Reason are 
broad awake. Pitt and Burke in their 
juvenile years, and long before the sea- 
son of ministerial manhood had arrived,' 
indulged themselves in some of the 
finest reveries of whiggism. At a later 
age, in dreams of intellectualmfrhu when 
deefi 9leefi falls upon man, they fancied 
there shone, in the distance^ many a glit- 
tering shape of national reformation. 
But these slumbers were soon broken 
by the dissonance of the herd withont, 
and the wild uproar of revolution. W hen 
the reign of Kxperience was fully coni 
firmed, when Pitt and Burke had com- 
pared speculation with facts, and sur- 
veyed man as he is, they then discover- 
ed, that he is a wild aa.H*8 colt^ formed 
not to be indulged, but to be subdued. 
If this be branded with the reproachful 
term of apostac^, they are apostates. 
In the strongest noon-day glare of sa- 
gacity, they perceived their early poli- 
tical errors, and they renounced them- 
When they became men they put away 
childish things. 

VARIETY. 
Variety is charming. 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. • 

The following verses were written on 
a libertine, who affected, in his old age, 
to boast of his reformation. 

Des Barreaux, ce vieux d^bauch^, 

Affecte une r^forme austere ; 
II n' a pourtant retranche, 

Qvte ce qu'il ne sauroit plus faire- 
Imitated. 
Des Barreaux, impotent and old, 
Assum'd a very solemn browj 
The man is alter'd, we are told. 

How much reform'd, we cannot know. 
When reformation thus begins. 

With Ipgs 80 weak, and eyes so dim; 
'Tis doubtlil if he quits his sins, 
Or if his sins have quitted him. 
fYom Catulltu. 

TO LESBIA. 

No girt can boast a lover half so true. 
As I, my Lesbia, still have prov'd to you; 
No league of faith was e'er so firmly bound, 
As that which you within my breast nave 
found. 

A Pugilist has lately published a trea- 
tise on the art of boxing, vnth cuts. 
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The feUowing Bong is extremely well 
wrkten, and has a most pleasing cadence. 
We have often listened to it with de- 
light, because we admire the sentiment, 
md because it is frequently warbled to 
us by one whom all, who have not TVa- 
montane ears, salute with the title of 
<* The Uule Mghtingale,'* 

. The British tar no peril knows. 

But fearless braves the angry deep; 
The ship *8 his cradle of repose. 

And sweetly rocks him to his sleep. 
He, though the raging surges swell. 
In his hammock swings. 
While the steersman sings, 
Steady she goes, all *s well. 
Airs well. 
Steady she goes. 

While on the main-top-mast he springs,^ 
• An English vessel heaves in view j 
He lisks, but she no letter brings. 

From bonny Kate he lov'd so true : 
Then sighs he for his native dell. 
Yet, to hope he clings. 
While the Steersman sings, &c. 

The storm is pnst, the battle *s o'er. 
Nature and man repose in peace ; 
Then hQmeward boimd, on England's shore 
He hopes for joys that ne'er will cease. 
His Kate's sweet voice those joys foretel. 
And his big heart springs. 
While the steersman sings, &c. 

From a London paper* 
THE BELLES. 

Says a Captain, so pert, as he handed Miss 
down, 

"You've a great many Belles for a small 

country town." 
Miss sjmyly replied-^" Sir, few towns can 

boast more, 
^n the great church there 's «x, in the little 

one four.** 

On the trial and condemnation of an 
ass, in France, for drinking holy water, 
which the Roman catholics deemed an 
act of sacrilege. 

With the Engligb, to France licentiotisness 
passes. 

Things sacred in both are abused by asses } 
They learn our laws too, let him tremble, who 
hears 

That asses in France are now tried by their 
peers. 

EPITAPH ON AN ATHEIST, 

Here lies one who ne'er believ'd 

In God or devil, while heliv'd; 

Yet now, though late, he '11 take hi« oath 

Of the realty of ^M. 
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On Husband's poemsy printed in 
sheets, by subscription. 

The author's name is sure a bribe. 
To. tempt the fair one to subscribe ; 
Here each indulgent female meets 
A HutbamU and what 's more-^n eheetlh 
Here you may turn him o'er and o'er. 
He wishes he could please you more ; 
But, }f to please you he be found. 
He is contented to be bound. 

Honest Comutus, to his spouse's labour. 
Having invited every useful neighbour. 
With teacrs stood listening to the groans she 
' sent. 

Thinking himself the wicked instrument 
Of those affecting shrieks and rueful cries ; 
Which she observing, bade him wipe his eyes i 
**Your grief on this account, my dear, re« 
frain; 

" I can't blame ;rou as author of my pain.** 

A Glee, tranelated from the Greek. 

The girl that I love lately gave me a kiss^ 
And the dew of her lip seaFd the ravishii^ 
bliss. 

Of nectar the kiss, fbr her breath gave its 
bloom : 

Her breath was the nectar*s delicious per- 
fume. 

Now full flowing bumpers of rapture I prove. 
And tipsey with joy, I 'm a Bacchus in love* 

Song, by Anna Sev/ard. 
Now Spring wakes the May-mom, the tweet* 

est of hours 
Calls the lark to the sun-beam, the bee to the 

flowers ; 

Calls youth, love ai^d beauty, to hiul the new 
day. 

And twine all their garlands in honour of May: 
But think not, amid the gay pleasures they 
bring. 

That moments, so jocund, will pause on their 
wing. 

Obey> my fair Laura, the summons tlii^ 
breathes 

In the scent of the flowers or hue of the 
leaves ; 

In the hymn of the woodlands, fbr love is the 
lay. 

And fragfrance and lustre are types of hi^^ 
sway ; 

More evjeet are his accents, more rosy his 
spring, 

^nd O ! not less rapid the flight of his wing. 

When Boileau launched any work in- 
to the world, he heard the attacks of the 
critics, however severe, with great at- 
tentioii and patience; observing shrewd- 
ly Well* those are the worst work% 
of which iKd)pdy qpeaks at 
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352 THE POl 

C^f MbHere Bolleau spoke iti terms 
of warm and uniform applause. He en- 
titled him, The Observer. He used to 
say, that nature seemed to hare unveil- 
ed to Molitre her most secret treasures 
of knowledge ifi the morals and man- 
ners of mankind. He usecl to add that 
Moliere always thought with correct- 
ness, but wrote often with negligence. 
This fault of style was common to him 
and La Fontaine, who, hurried on by the 
Ikrdour of composition, never looked 
back with the intention of revising his 
errors. Boileau used to lament the loss 
of iVIoliere's short comedy of the Amo- 
rous Professor; as, even in his smallest 
"Woi'ks, much wit and humour always 
shone ferth. 

Moliere, on and off the stage, ex- 
hibited great comic powers; his mirth, 
his sentiments, and Wts whole conver- 
sation were liberal, and becoming a 
gentleman. The only circumstance 
dee:rdding to him was the profession of 
a ))Liyer; the labours of which be sus- 
tained more for the sake of the advan- 
tacres acciniing to his associates than to 
himself. 

1 he old Duke de la Feuillade, meet- 
ing Boileau one day in the gallery of 
Versailks* repeated to him a Sonnet of 
Charleval. which ended with these lines: 

Ne re g^ardez point ma visage ; 
Regardez seulement k ma tendre amiti^. 

The poet answered, that he saw nothing 
remarkably good in the Sonnet; and 
objected to these two lines, on account 
of the play of words, which they con- 
. tained. The Duke perceiving the Prin- 
cess Royal coming through the gallery ,- 
he read the Sonnet hastily to her as she 
passed. The lady told him it was very 
fine. The Duke returned to Boileau; 
and, in a sneering manner observed, 
that he must have a very fastidious 
taste, if he disapproved verses which 
both the King and the Princess had 
praised. I do not doubt the King's su- 
periority in taking towns and gaining 
battles, nor do 1 doubt the talents of 
Wadame the Princess, but in regard to 
ft knowledge of poetry, replied Boileau, 
I think I am least their equal. The 
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Duke ran in ^at ht^te to ^ Kin{^ 
and told htm^ with strong marks of dii^ 
quiet and iacUgintioti, the arrogant 
speech of the poet. My lord, replied 
the King, I am sorry to say that I am 
obliged to confei% that M. Bmleatt ii 
perfectly right. 

It might be a subject of very curioifB 
and extensive speculation, to e^tamine | 
how far some of the most ordinary 
stimuli which operate on the nervous 
systetU} are to be shunned without de- 
stroying the sum of pleasurable sensa- 
tions. Martial, in a line of one of his 
epigrams, has stated the inevitable re- 
sult of the operation of three of the 
Powers invoked to quicken life, and that 
result is destruction; and yet, in the 
next line, he tells an eternal truth, 
which neither the shivering wafer 
drinker, nor the sturdy moralist, can 
repel. I borrow the translation from 
Darwin. 

Balnea, vina, irenui» cormmpiint corpon 

nostrttr^ 
At faciunt vitam balnet, viaa, Venus! 
Wine, wmefii watmtbi against our lives cttn^ 

bine ; 

But what is life, without warmth, wonAi 

wine! 

Or, as Mr. Christie translates it — 
Wine, warmth and love our vigour drain, 
Yet wine, warmth, love, our life sustain. 

A Frenchman, with characteristic Ar- 
dour, is described in a humorous apo- 
logue, which I perused when* a boy, « 
subscribing very implicitly to the tru|h 
of the last line in our poet. Valetudi- 
nary, spiritless and whimsical, he con- 
sults a son of Galen, who prescribes 
many a bitter potion. By way of con- 
solation for so unpleasant a regimen, 
the patient hopes that he may be saf- 
fered to taste a little win«, or to see his 
mistress, or to enjoy 

The converse of some favourite fHend, 
•* Neither, if er*e yoar hope to mend** 

Three nods prophetic loudly cry; 
Then, doctor, cBp mr mortml twhie. 
For, kept from friends, from love and wine, 

It matters not bow soon I die. 
It must^ be confessed that, destitntc 
of the company of a single friend, un- 
able to obtain the juice of the g»pci 
unblessed by ^he smilea of .tl»e fair, 
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jbiU£fSdksf)!<l from the luzmy of-the tepid 
bath» a imin of bo ^nore than common 
ACiHilbility would find life but a weary 
jrociU. It U doubted whether intellectual 
.^ereiftes of the most sublime and beau- 
tiful nature would be sufficient^ in any 
tolerable degree, to make him pass one 
tenth of his time in comfort. The 
Balnea, the Vina, and the Venus, must 
-sometimes be associated with Mincrra 
and the Muses; This was Sir William 
Jones's opinion. Away then with that 
medical philosophy, which is so lash- 
ioi^able among a knot of fantastic inno- 
vators, both abroad and at home, which, 
under pretence of prolonging life, ac- 
tually robs it of half its comforts. 
Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

ORURT-LANB THEATRE. ^ 

The attractionof last night waa anew Farce, 
called The Weathercoci. It derives its name 
irom Triitatn, a young gentlemen, of a fickle 
temper, who has been constantly changing 
his pursuits in life. The piece commences 
With his father, on his determinmgto become 
.a lawyer, and the audience are introduced 
to his study, where he puts on his wig and 
gown, places his servant. Sneers in a great 
chair, addresses him as judge, and gives 
some very humorous imitations of a m^em 
lawyer. He then changes, successively, to 
an Actor, a Soldier, a Gardener, a ^laJ^er, and 
lastly, a Man of Fashion ; and receives the 
hand of his Marianne. Miss De Camp was 
the fascinating Marianne, who had captivated 
the hero, at a masquerade, in the character 
6f a fair Savoyard. She again appears before 
him in a garden, dances and sings, accompa- 
nying herself on the triangle ; and, while he 
is preparing to address her, she goes to the 
side of the stage, and returns a fair ^aker. 
Brief-^it, a lawyer of the old school, who 
deals in monosyllables, was well supported by 
Mr. Mathews. The author intended it as a 
farce of the broadest kind, and has completely 
succee<led. It was received throughout with 
the loudest apjdause. 

A — was in every respect a philoso- 
pber, in his conduct and disposition. At 
the death of Marshal Turenne, when 
this event was the subject of conversa- 
tion, an impudent fellow said. Here is 
the great Turenne dead, and Mr. A— 
alive. The philosopher looked at the 
speaker with much oomi^acency. I£ 
great men die sooner than others, I may 
cei^tulate yoU) sir$ on very many 
fears to come^ 



On the Mtitee^^thrmheeiMiful M^md 

tadiet. ' 

From Scottish mountahis, hid in clouds^ 

What heavenly forms descend ! 
No more, ye maids of English birth. 

To beauty's crown pretend. 
Forbear to boast your rosy bloom, 

A transitory dye : 
Faint, near these denizens of air, 

And inmates of the sky. 
Kor strange, their beauty earlier dawns. 

And later knows decay ;., 
Who, when fr^ Heaven their sisters fett, 

Dropt only half the way. 

Theodore Beza, among his " Juveni- 
lia,'^ has published a copy of verses> be- 
ginning with 

Vos teneri rores calathos quibus aurea gaudet 
Venus rosarum aspergere, &c. 

Mons. Chevreau has thus translated 
them, 

Je go^tois des baisers sur la bouche d' Aminte, 
Maifl si doux, qu'aupres d'eux et le sucre et 
le roiel, 

£t le nectar que Ton boit dans le ciel^ 

Ont I'amertume de Tabsinte. 
Qiiand ^veill^ d*un songe aussi court que 
charmant, 
Je n'ai pik sentir qu'un moment, 
De ses heureux baisers ladouceurnonpareffle. 
O destine, trop jalouse de mon contentement ! 
Souffrez, si je ne puis la baiser quand je ve- 
ille, 

Qu'au moins je la baise en dormant. 

Imitated. 

One eVe, my lovely Ann I kiss'd. 
And found lier lips so very sweet, 
Sugfar and honey, once a treat. 

Now seemM like bitter gall, I wist. 
And nectar pleas'd no more. 

But from ^is short dericlous dream, 
Hmv soon I wakM, a wretched wi^t. 
Too quickly robb'd of my delight. 

Of happiness a short livM beam. 
The fates I *gan implore, 

(As with ipy Anna, when awake. 
These liberties I could not take,) 

To grant me this small boon. 
Then, when of Ann in sleep ag^n, 
I chance to think, may I rennain 

Entranc'd, nor wake so soon. 

It is observed that avarice survives afl 
other passions, and exists till death. M. 
de M' ' having made his will on his 
death bed, made this memorandum, 
That such a particular notary should 
not engross it, as bis bills were extravi^ 
gaat. 
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Boileau was not entirely superior to 
uneasiness, occasioned by the abuse 
published against him, but was the first 
person to applaud ingenioim satire at his 
own expense. I look on myself, says 
he, like an enchanted hero, whom the 
blows of his enemies either do not reach, 
or wound very slightly. With all their 
malice, he would add, they have not 
found out the vulnerable part of Achilles. 
Where does it lie? said a friend. That 
I shall not tell you, replied the satirist; 
you must find that out. It is probable 
that he alluded to the lameness of his 
prose writings, particularly in his pre- 
faces; the character of which is too mo- 
notonous. 

What Boileau most admired in 
Homer, was the poet's talents of exalt- 
ing trifles by the nobleness of his ex- 
pressions. In this circumstance, added 
he, lies the genius and art of the poet. 
For great things support themselves by 
their own. grandeur and solidity. He 
used to quote the following song of an 
unknown writer as an instance of beau- 
tifiri simplicity of style. 

La charmante Bergere, 

Ecoutant ses discours, 
D'une main m^nagere 

Alloit filant toiijours j 
Et.doucement atteinte 
D'une si tendre plaint e, 
Fit tomber par trois fois 
Le fuseau de ses doigls. 

IMITATED. 

The shepherdess so youngs and fair. 
To Strcphon*s slorj' lent her ear ; 
While with a taper hand she plied 
The Uu'ifty spindle at her side. 
Soon, by the fond repeated vow 
The lass was mov*d, she knew not how, 
By Pity's sympathetic spell. 
Thrice from her hand the spindle fell. 

Though the disposition of Boileau 
was very satirical, yet he never withheld 
his approbation from any composition 
in which he discovered proofs of genius 
or talent. When a friend read to him 
a work of this description, the satisfac- 
tion which he felt flashed in his eyes and 
thundered in his speech. Yet he seemed 
no longer master of opposite sensations 
to these^ when any absurd specimen of 



verse or prote ivas brou^t before him. 
On the Abb6 de Villiers reading to him 
a short poem, in which the expresskm 
of mamfais vent Occurred, he jumped 
suddenly from his seat, and exclaimed, 
Ah, Monsieur, that phrase will malLe 
your whole poem stink. 

Boileau never ^ dined with any of Ya% 
most intimate friends, without bemg in* 
vited, observing that a certain pride of 
this kind was characteristic of men of 
honourable genius. 

Boileau highly commended the ppse 
writings of Scarron, and thought his 
style in this mode of composition very 
beautifuU particularly the prose of his 
Comic Romance. Scarron, added lie, 
has great variety as well as sweetness 
in the arrangement of the language; 
and he possesses the happiest method 
of rescuing trifling circumstances from 
the contempt of the reader, by his way 
of relating them. Boileau wished that 
the Comic Romance should be con- 
tinued ; and had collected memoirs for 
that purpose, which he gave to a friend, 
in order to publish them, but, for rea- 
sons imknown, the scheme was laid 
aside. 

An orator, at a meeting during the 
troubles of the League, began a speech 
with premising that he should divide 
the subject he was about to treat of; 
into thirteen heads. The audience were 
heard to murmur and to interrupt this 
formidable beginning. But, continued 
the orator, to prevent my being too pro- 
lix, I shall omit a dozen of them. 

Mons« C — , a man of elegant ap- 
pearance and fashionable manners, 
marred all his good qualities by an ex- 
cess of vanity and ostentation. Not 
content with aspiring to the title of a 
gentleman, he assumed the rank of a 
nobleman. He drove a carriage drawn 
by two miserable half-starved horses, 
and a valet was stuck behind in efiigy, 
and made of straw. Being at a puUic 
place with this vehicle and attendant 
and the carriages as usual following one 
another with a slow pace^ the hom^ 
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the carrkige beMnd that 6f Mons. C. ate 

the leg o/hia valet. On seeing this, 
a person called out, Take care, driver, 
or your horses will devour my lord's 
footman. 

In the time of Cardinal Richelieu, in 
1638, a man pretended to be the king of 
Ethiopia. He was probably an impos- 
tor, and iittle of his history is recollect- 
ed, except the following verses, which 
were written in the form of an epitaph 
upon his pretensions. 

Cy j?it le Roi d' Ethiopie, 
Soit originul oii copie; 
■ Sa mort a €v\\€ les debats, 
S*il fut roi, ou ne le fut pas. 

Here lies the Cthiopian Prince, 

' " Once real or pretended ; 
Which was the case. Death some days since. 
The grand dispute lias ended. 

Theodore Beza was married three 
times. The following lines were written 
on his triple alliance, by Pasquier. 

Uxores ego tres vario sum tempore nactus, 
Cum juvenis, tum vir factus, et inde senex. 
Propter opus, prima est validis mihi juncta 
sub annis. 

Altera propter opes, altera propter opem. 

In age, youth, and matihood, three wives have 
I tried. 

Whose qualities rare all my wants have sup- 
plied. 

The first, goaded on by the ardour of youth, 
I woo'd for the sake of her person, forsooth : 
The second I took, for the sake of licr piu-se ; 
And the third — ^for this reason — I wanted a 
nurse. , 

Madame D. being ill, though appa- 
rently not dangerously so, had four 
physicians to attend her. Madame D. 
died. Mons. F. sent the following ver- 
ges to a friend, who inquired the cause 
of Madame D*s death. 

Pourquoi vous ^tonner, Julie, 
Qji'un peu de fi^vre et de melancholic 
Ale pu meltre, en cinq'^ours, mon amante au 
tombeati ? 
Avec c^ penetrant g^nie. 
Qui connoit le plus fin de la philosophie, 
Pouvez vous raster court dans une chemin si 
beau, 

£t douter du sujet de ce malheur funeste ? 
Cessez de vous en prendre aux innocens des- 
tins ; 

La cause en est trop manifeste ; 
£Ue avoit qnatre m^decins.. 



< I wonder, Julia, that your mind. 
By deep Philosophy refin'd. 

Should stai't at Anna's knell : 
No doubt you thought the spleen and fev^ . 
In a few days, perhaps, would leave her» 

And she again be well. 

I wonder in so plain a case. 

You fail'd the real cause to trace, 

Of Anna's loss of breath ; 
No cruel fates ordained her doom. 
But four physicians in lier room 

Consign'd the nymph to death.. 

A SINGULAR COMPLAINT. 

The Abb6 Cyren amused himself one 
day with cracking nuts, and in endea- 
vouring to throw the shells through the 
' bars of his chamber window, in which 
attempt he was seldom or never success- 
ful. This failure at length occasioned 
iiim to make this curious reflection 
Thus it is that Providence takes a de- 
light in frustrating my designs. 

The song of Gentle Cousin John a% 
much in vogue; as the Port Folio has 
the honour to be called a fashionable 
paper, it may be proper to preserve a 
ballad, which we hav« heard Mrs. Wig- 
nel sing with much archness of expres- 
sion. 

Tell me truly, gentle cousin John, 
He is blind, but you can see. 
Where is little Cupid gone ? 
Let him fly, but not to me. 

When that wicked brat is flown^ 
Then good morrow, cousin John. 

Love has bow and arrows, gentle cousin Johi^ 

Should he aitn a sbafl at you. 
Arrows mortal every one. 

That same shaft may wound me too. 
When that cruel deed is done. 
Then good evening, cousin John. 

Love has chains and fetters, gentle cousin 
John, 

Hymen is a cruel knave. 
For he puts those fetters on ; 

Makes his best of friends his slave. 
Farewel, love, when this is done. 
Then good night, dear cousin John. 

To sleep's embrace with joy I fly. 
And friendly dreams to lover's dear } 

For then his form shall charm mine eye. 
For then his voice shall charm mine ear. 

No longer then can Fortune's power 
Withhold my lover from my sight. 

And Fancy in her conquering hour. 
With Love shall gild her visions bright^ 
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The jwuU trevfy who braid their 
locks with rosy wine, dropping^Kxioui^ 
dropping-wine/* will read the following 
9acchaiialiaii song. 

Sung by Mr. Munden. 

I 've Uv*d a life of iomc few years, 

I *m forty-four to-morrow ; 
Once for one smUe, I shed three tears. 

And mingled joy with sorrow. 
Now wiser grown, I scorn to cry, 
Tho' tears aee wet, and I am dry : 
So, if a drop I 've in my 'eye. 
It 't oidy when the glasses ring. 
And jug, jug, jug, the bottles sing. 

The friend I trusted, lack-a-day ! 

Most scurvily abus'd me. 
The wife I married ran away. 

With him who thus had us'd me. * 
Hy fnt^ too.big to let me cry, 
^ Could onty teU me sorrow 's dry: 

So, if a, drop was in my eye, 
" *Twas when I heard the glasses ring, 
' And jug, jug, jug, the bottles sing. 

Yet think not, though some folks are bad, 

III usage set me sulking ; 
from duty's call old Matt 's the Irfd, 
■ Who n&fer was fond of skulking. 
When love for Britain weta my eye, 
l^ike ev'ry tar» my best I 'il.try 
' To thresh her fbes, and when I 'm dry, 
* Drink all her friends, her queen and king, 
WhUe jig, jug, jug, the bottles sing. 

^ 5?IGRAMS. 
On a Lady ^ e^tecrahic temper^ who not burnt 
out at a latejirg. 
This Danie^ of a temper infernally hot, 

Should not at her losses be Text ; 
A scorching perhaps in this world she has 

A foiling to- save in the next 

From the Frtnch^ ' 
Bufo roust sure be doubly blest — 
What. thousands swell his iron chest ! 
A h|ii\dsome wife he has at home ; 
A mistress should he chuse to roam—- 
His well-stor'd cellar wine contains. 
Would almost turn celestial brains i 
And cooks has he whose talents might 
The veriest epicure deUght. 
While beaux esprits, and idlers gay. 
Throng round to cbai^T^ ennui away ! 
One want supplied would crown the wbo}e 
What wants be then He wants a soul. 



From the French of Lemaamir. 
That Paul fa a good doctor, in spite of yov 
gibes, 

My friends, I shall ever maintain. 
For we know all the patients for whom ho 
prescribes. 
He quickly puts out of their pain. 

I^ig^am addressed to a covetous womftn,wh() 
rouged her cheeks^ while recovering from 
the Yellow Jaundice. 
Imitated from the French^ by Mr. P. DodtL 
Ungrateful slave of gold! what, blush to be 
The wearer of your master's livery f 

From the same cause' we oft perceive 

Different effects arise. 
Thus Slop by drugs contrives to live, 

While every patient dies. 

Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Nxvia talk ; 
Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 
Still he must talk of Naevia or be mute. 
He writ to his father, ending with this line, 
r am, my lovely Nxvia, ever thine. 

On seeing a Fox-hunter painted with a hock 

in his hand. £y y. Brennan, Esq. 
Let poets and piainters their ftncy pufWe, 
So they keep probability always in view. ^ 
But what censure does that Villy felton^ft^ 
quire. 

Who has painted a book m th^ hands of i 

squire? — 
From mom till eve throughout the day. 
My Chloe was serenely gt^^: 
I romp'd with Phillis — all the while 
NoUiing disturb'd my Chloe% tfmile. 
The next day came— the morning lowered, 
Our s<diemes were crost, our tempers s oi»'d» 
StUl Chloe smird — amaz'd I said. 
Can tiothing vex this lovely maid ? . 
At length, a tooth, by luckless Blow, 
W^is struck from out the peariy row;* 
Tho' time has long since heal'd the pain, 
My Chloe never smil'd again. 

TO AN ORANOB'TRKE. 

From the French of the Chevalier de Far^*^ 
Orange tree ! whose foliage dark, 

Serv'd our transports to conceal,^ 
Let me on Ay tender bark 

This grand tru|h to them reveal; 
*• Who in soft luxurious leisure, 

May beside thy stem be laid ; 
That If man could die with pleasure, . 

I had died beneath thy shade.** 
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For the Port Folio. 

Original letters from italy. 

Being the Continuation of a Series. 

FloreBce^ January 31, 1806. 

THE libraries of Florence are, first, 
that of St. Lorenzo, in the church 
of the same name. This collection was 
formed by the early members of the 
Medici family and is said to contain 
4000 manuscripts in all the languages 
of civilization. It is at present rather 
cufious than useful. Some ancient 
manuscripts, among urhich are those of 
Virgil, Tacitus, Boccacio, &c. are sh^wn 
to strangers, and some of them are cu- 
rious. Secmd, that of the Riccardi 
palace, which is nearly similar to that 
erf St. Lorenzo. Third, the Magliabec- 
chi, which is the most modem and the 
most useful. 

Attached to the church of St. Lo- 
renzo is the famous chapel of the Me- 
dici, a beautiful octagonal chamber en- 
crusted with jaspers, agates, calcedons, 
and rich to profusion with all sorts of 
valuable stones. The chapel contains 
six tombs, of which two only are finish- 
ed. This extravagance is, however, less^ 
pleasing than the viwks of M. Angelo 
in the new sacristy adjoining the chapel. 
These are the mausolea of Julian de 
Medicis, brother of I^eo X, and of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis (father of Catharine 
de M.) These admirable performances 
of so great a man gave me much plea- 
sure, as they were the first 6i his works 
whidi I had se6». They illustrate so 
Tf^i the 6h^s^^ti0t of b» s^U^ ] 



that bold, fierce, fiery composition by 
which he has given passion to marble^ 
that, although unfinished, they leave 
scarcely any thing to regret. The 
other works of Angelo are dispersed 
amongst the churches. Of John of 
Bologna, who is, after Angelo, one of 
the best modem statuaries, there are 
many works at Flofertce* The most 
distinguished is the groupe of the rapo 
of the Sabines in the Laggia, which is 
a fine performance, happily represent* 
ing the youth of the virgin, the age of 
her father, and the maturity of the Ro- 
man. In the same Laggia is the most 
admired work of Donatello, another 
Tuscan artist, who occupies a rank very 
near that of Angelo. It is a bronze 
statue , of Judith about to kill Holo*- 
phernes, who is at her feet. Of Am- 
manati, Baccto, Bandinelli, and Vin* 
centio Rossi who (with CelHni) com- 
plete the list of great Tuscan sculptors, 
the colossal figure of Neptune, by the 
first ; a religious groupe in the cathcj- 
dral, by the second^ and six pieces re^* 
presenting the exploits of Hercules, 
which the last has placed in the old 
palkce, are the most interesting per- 
formances. I pass lightly over these 
things, for a catalogue of names is 
highly unprofitable, and if is difficult to 
cotivey by description ^orrect ideas of 
works of art. 

Amongst the buildings which have 
the best claim to our curiosity should 
be distinguished the Cathedraly which^ 
though bwilt in the 13th century, has 
soHn^Jy any of tbe barbarity whkh cha« 
Kk 
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racterised arid disgraced the architec- 
ture of that |)eriod. Besfidesr the sculp- 
ture of Donatello and Angelo, which it 
contains, it possesses the portrait of 
Giotto, with the inscriptions of Politian 
and Aretin, that of Ficinus the Piato-v 
nist, and of Dante. 

The Ba/itistery^ so called as being 
the only church in which baptisms are 
made, is remarkable for the elegance of 
its doors, which Angelo, in the enthu- 
siasm natural to an artist, declared 
ought to serve for the gates of Paradise. 
They were made by Ghibciti and a 
Pisan* and the bas reliefs in bronze, re- 
presenting scenes of scriptural history, 
are beautiftilly executed. * 

The church of Santa Maria Novella 
may be visited, not on account of its 
simplicity or elegance, though Angelo 
(tQ whom every thing at Florence bears 
some relation) is said to have called it 
" the Spouse,'* only because it contains 
the celebrated painting of the Virgin 
by Cimabue. This is among the first 
productions of the early Florentine 
school, and it is pleasant to remark the 
rapid advances which it rriade. It is 
indeed very imperfect. The Virgin 
"With her Son are well gilt and sitting in 
a chair which has no less than three 
^gels on each side ; but were it not for 
t^ie chair, it would be difficult to decide 
if the principsd figure were sitting or 
standing. So ru^ were the first at- 
tempts at what Rie^phael so soon per- 
fected, the art of foreshortening figures. 

The Dominican convent of S. Marc 
is interesting, as having been a favourite 
resort of Cosmo, and the seat of the 
Academy of Arts formed by Lorenzo. 
It possesses at present the tombs of 
Politian and the famous Picus of Mi- 
ran^olai who, at the age of twenty-four, 
^seite& so much attention by his theisis 
De Onmi Scidili, These who are fotid 
of miracles may gratify their taste by 
the sight of a picture which has been 
the ba^s ^f the fame of the Mmziata. 
After the buiWiag of this church, an 
honest painter was charged to represent 
the annunciation. The good man, at a 
loss how to represent ser^hically the 
Virgin, luckily fell asleep \^ilst he was 
m<(#;ating on the arduous! undertakings 
apd wtfeo be awoke deJight^, say s 



the legend, to find before him a head, 
such as it was impossible for him to 
have equalled. The circumstance was 
at least strange ; the pious painter de- 
clared it miraculous ; the monks were 
very well inclined to believe it; and 
since, an unbelieving Florentine nearly 
lost his life by daring to suggest a 
doubt ; the safest as well as the most 
orthodox plan is to believe afid to ad- 
mire. A fairer claim to attentioi\ is 
the tomb of John of Bologna, and the 
paintings of Andreas del Sarto. Among 
the lasf, the piece called, The Madonna 
: del Sacco, in the cloister of the church, 
is the most esteemed of all his works. 

The lovers of the arts do not omit to 
visit the church of fi". Croce^ which con- 
tains the tomb of him who, among tho 
modems, has cultivated them most suc- 
cessfully. I neied not name Michael 
Angelo. Below the sarcophage, ih 
which his remains are placed, are three 
large figures, repi'esenting sculpture, 
architecture, and paintings deploring 
his loss. Above is placed his bust, ac- 
companied by a small religious paint- 
ing from his own hand, and two bas re- 
liefs, each of three crowns, intertwined 
with the quotation from Horace ' /fr- 
geminis telHt hpnoribus* Besides ^ 
interest derived from the subject, the 
work has much merit, the figure of 
painting being particularly admired. 
The epitaph you have often seen. In , 
the same place is the tomb of Galileo 
Galilei, who, buried at first in the pub- 
lic square before the church, on account 
of his . heretical doctrines, has at length 
obtained pardon and an honourable ad- 
mission. The same justice has been 
done to lyiachiavel, who, though a Flo- 
rentine, was, until the time of Leopold, 
without a monument. A figure of Ji*- 
tice, with her appropriate emblems, is 
reclining upon his sarc(^hage,*ovcr 
which is his portrait in bas relief, and 
on which is inscribed, besides his name 
and the day of his death, the handsPDBac 
and simple line < Tanto nomini nullum 
fiar Elogium* 

Ami idle curiosity may be gratified l)f 
a sight of the house which is rcndow^ 
f^Bous by the story of Bianca CtpeSo- 
A more rational j^easure may 
at the view of tiiMkidest residclrcrf 
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Michael An^lo; aiHiasi American wiH 
not regard without emotion the house 
of Vespuciitft^ which, though converted 
into an hospital, is dedicated hj an in* 
scription over the door commemorating 
hi» virtues. These two men have left 
behind them a posterity which does iiot 
answer to their talents, though it inhe- 
rits their names. There is one de- 
scendant of Vespucius, a nobleman, 
who is altogether undistinguished. 
Time has dried up the sacred stream 
of, genius. There were three brothers 
of the -iBttonaro/mfamily ; they were 
men of some taste, rather, I am told, for 
science than the arts. The eldest, who 
was the most promising, embraced the 
revoluti<mary principles of the French, 
w^th whom he retired into France, 
where he died. Of the Medici there 
are still three or four femilies, the 
withered branches of the once vigorous 
tree. For their pretensions to some 
psoperty of the ancient Medici, they 
received from Leopold a large indem- 
nification. In renouncing their right 
to the possessions, they seem to have 
yieJi^ their claim to the virtues, of 
their fore&thers, and now live in a state 
somewhat less honourable than that of 
iasigfiificance.— Mz/ora canamus. 



For th* Port Folio. 

. LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

CbURT OF king's BENCH, MAY 23. 

Foster v. Richards, 

'The parties in this cause are both 
linen-drapers in Oxford-road. ^■ 

Sir Vicary Gibbs said, that the de- 
fendant was called upon to answer for a 
new species of deceit. He had been 
shopman to the plaintiiF, and afterwards 
set .yp business foi: himself. The plain- 
tiff had Ijeen in partnership with a 
Mj^. Brown, and the trade of his shop 
waft,<;arried on under the firm of Fos- 
ter and Brown, until 1 803. In January 
q£ tlw^t year, Mr. Brown quitted the 
concern, and received a large consi- 
deration for resigning his interest in 
h^ma pf the i^aindif. These trades- 
nMPi had aicailcd themselves of a popu- 
Isi^. sigfVt ^d. had ^ up a Balloon, 
t^ejw V f^uf te«iifet high in the frem^ 



of the house, and two other designs of 
the same kind in the windows. When 
Mr. Brown retired, the names of Fos- 
ter and Brown still continued on a con- 
spicuous part of tlie premises. Thus 
was the house at which this bushiess 
was conducted, in a manner so remark- 
able, that it might be expected it could 
not be mistaken, or, in other wordSf 
that ^e reputation acquired by Messrs. 
Foster and Brown, for the justice, ho^. 
nour, and liberality, with which they 
treated their customers, could not be, 
ti-^sferred to any other person. What- 
ever might be the rational expectations 
of the plaintiff, they were in this par- 
^ular most grievously disappointed*. 
The defendant haying been employed 
in the house, knew perfectly the mode 
of their conducting business, but did 
not preserve the integrity to which his 
masters had constantly adhered. His 
first plan of deception was, to render the 
house in which he had established busi- 
ness in the same street, as strong a re- 
semblance to that of the plaintiff's as 
possible. The most obvious distinction 
was the Balloon, which he imitated as 
closely, both in size and appearance, as 
the fixwftt or fa9ade of his house ad- 
mitted. He also introduced the same 
sign on his windows. But this was not 
all : he placed the name of Foster and 
Brown in large characters over, his 
door. Messrs. Foster and Brown had 
a door in the middle of the house, and a 
window on each side. The house of 
the defendant, unluckily, had only one 
door at the extremity, and a large win- 
dow ranging over the rest of the front. 
This dissimilarity, however, he soon re- 
moved, and, with the assistance of his 
mechanics, the door was soon placed in 
the centre, in conformity with the build- 
ing occupied by the plaintiff. He did 
not, like Abel Druggevj goto a conjurer 
to ask for a lucky sign, for he knew* 
better than the magician could inform 
him, that the lucky sign was the Bal- 
loon. When he sent, for the painter ti> 
make his sign resemble that of the 
plaintiff's, the artist said, " You have 
overlooked the circumstance of n4| 
having the same space to ctispose of.'' 
This difficulty, however, the defendant 
xsemoved^ as,far as the natiurc of hb si> 
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tuadon admitted. It was true, that al- 
though Foster and Brown was in the 
•Centre over the door, yet, that one side 
Was, " Richards," and on the other, 
« and Coifcpariy and in small diagonal 
German characters, scarcely percep- 
tible, was the word ^ from so that the 
whole stood, " Richards, from Foster 
Mid Brown and Company yet, from 
the artifice employed, Foster and Brown 
were the only ostensible names. 

The Learned Counsel said, that he 
should not only prove, that, by the 
means of this palpable fraud, several 
individuals were carried to the house of 
the defendant, who intended to be cus- 
tomers to the plaintiff, but that he should 
shew, that the defendant himself was 
instrumental in furthering the decep- 
tion, and in one particular case he was 
asked if there was any other Fosters in 
the same street, to which he replied, 
that there were not. That the plaintiff 
had sustained a certain loss would be 
shewn in evidence ; what the extent of 
the whole loss was, could not be pre- 
cisely determined : but the Jury would 
assign their damages according to the 
best judgment they could form from the 
circumstances which would be disclosed 
before them. 

Mr. John Brown being called, sj^d 
that he beg^n business with Mr. Foster, 
in 1797; that he continued in partner-* 
ship with him until 1803; and that on 
his withdrawing, for the good-will of 
the concern, he received about a thoux- 
«and or fifteen hundred pounds. 

Mi's. Mary Brain said, that she had 
been recommended to the plaintiff's 
shop, in Oxford^streef, by a friend of 
hers, Mrs. Davis ; that seeing the Bal. 
loon, and the names of Foster and 
Brown, she believed it to be the* person 
who had been named to her. On en- 
tering, she asked for some Russia sheet- 
ing, and thinking the price demanded 
rather high, she inquired for the mas? 
ter, Mr. Foster, when she was informed 
he had just stepped out, that he had 
gone into the city, and that the shop- 
man did not at all know when he would 
;«Btum. 

Lord Ellenborough;— ^< Do you mean 
to contend, that the shopman had a ge- 
^rat lying commission ; for so far y^u 



must proceed, before yon can foi 
the defend£»it in this way."- 

Sir Vicary Git^s. — I mean to ctm* 
tend that, my Lord. When I pro^ 
the intention in the defen(knt to idea- 
tify his own shop with that of the phan- 
tiff, it will be a question for the Jury, if 
the representation of the shopman ^ 
not originate with him." 

The witness next inquired after 
some of Mrs* Davrs's friends, to which 
the shopman evasively answered, thitt 
Mr. Davis had called upon Mr. Foster. 
She then asked aftH^he daughters of 
Mrs. Davis, to which the siK^man re« 
plied that he hoped they were well. 
She then inquired if he remembered 
sending some shawls to Mrs. Davis, to 
which the shopman answered,, that he 
did not exactly recollect ; but on the 
witness shewing him some shawls on 
the counter that resembled them, he re- 
plied, that he that moment recollected 
them, they were red shawls, price froii 
three to four guimeas. After that, the 
witness asked ; for the shop bill, iwith 
the statement of the amount of her pur- 
chases, on which the shopman observed, 
that there would not be rocnn to write 
the bill of parcels on the printed fom 
(on which the name of Richards 
peared) and that therefq^, if the lady 
•would excuse it,' he would make out the 
account on a blank piiece of paper; to 
which she answered, that, having fooinl 
her way, the name and number of 4ht 
shop would be of no consequence. On 
her cross examination, she said, that 
while she was conversing with the shop- 
man, the defendant was passing back- 
wards and forwards among his cus- 
tomers, but she would not swear that 
he heard what passed. 

Lord Ellenborough— There mf 
be much here which is not evidence. 
It must be all tmo statu. It mig^ have 
been evidence, if she could have said, 
that the conversation was so loud,- that 
the master could not avoid liearing it** 

Ann Stovin said, that she lived in the 
service of Miss Dix<Hi in Fortoid 
Place ; that she went to Mr; RichtiPdi's 
shc^, mistaking it for that of Mesaffi. 
Foster and Brown; that she bouffht 
goods there for hiy mtotFess, «d was 
surprised not«tp s^.tli^l^w^ digpuff) 
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«t>^<wbom she kad giren 501. before in 
lier mistress's drawing room. (It was, 
in fact, the shopman of the pkdntiiF.) 
The witness inquired for this person, 
md was told hy the defendant himself, 
that he was not at home. 

Afterwards Mrs. Home, who had 
been deceived in the same manner, was 
espied, and then a man of the name of 
Chalmers, who had painted the plain- 
tiff's sign^. and had also been applied to, 
to paint the defendant's in a similiar 
way. 

• Mr. Parke, for the defendant, said, 
that, unless his Learned Friend had 
lost his sight,, between the Court and 
Southampion*street, he would find 40 
or 50 houses of trade,* on which it was 
repreefented in what house the trades- 
man had acquired his knowledge of the 
business; and to put the preposition 
frontf adding the name of the person 
from whom the occupant's knowledge 
had been acquired, instead of being de- 
rogatory and injurious) was considered 
rather as a mark of respect and honour 
to such persons. In order to support the 
argument of his Learned Friend, Fos- 
ter aad Brown must only be read, and 
not Richards and Company from Foster 
and Brown. By excluding the context, 
his Learned Friend might impose . ai\y 
construction he pleased; even on the 
volume of Sacred Wiit. It was there 
declared, that The fool has said in his 
heart, there is no God." Leave out 
the pre£aitory words, and it stood on the 
highest authority that " there is no 
God." How was the case proved By 
slipshod, ladies' maids, and gossipping 
old women, the former the most useless 
of all human beings, smd the latter the 
most troublesome, if not the most de- 
structive. Mrs. Brain, who, if she had 
^yhrain at all, could not. have mista- 
ken one shq> for the other, did not even 
venture to swear that Richards had 
heard a word of the conversation with 
the shopman. The fact was, that no 
deception was either attempted, or in- 
tended; ^d that the defendant had 
^en the sign of the Balloon, which had 
^come a sort of fashionable invitation 
^ customers ever since the time of 
Ltinaidi's aerial expedition. The Jury 
*i«W easiiy ^i^jpver that the whoJe 



affair origkiated merely in a quarrel be- 
tween the master and.Uie shopman, be- 
cause the latter had become the rival of 
the former ; but if these . competitions 
in trade were discountenanced, the pub- 
lic would be liable to the most grievoi|s 
impositions. 

No witnesses were called on for the 
defendant. / 

The Loixi Chief Justice summed up, 
at considerable length, and the Jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff— JD«r 
magea 201. 

For the Port Folio. ■ 

MISCELLANY. 



Mr. Oldschool, 

It is with much regret I discover that^, 
a letter of mine has found its way 
into your paper, and still more, that it 
has olitained any remarkable portion of 
favour, from the ladies whom you count 
among your readers. As one view of an 
iniportant subject, it may, perhaps, de- 
serve at least the serious examination 
spoken of by the stranger from whom 
you received it ; but, if, by the descrip- 
tion oifavoHtCy I am to understand that 
it has been made the sul)ject of any un- 
qualified approbation, I, for one, protest 
^against the indulgence. L have lived, 
sin, to make a practical comment on 
the sentiments that 1 have -avowed ; and, 
like many others in this situation, I 
feel more anxiety on the effect of their 
adoption, than pride in having been 
their author. 

In taking, even at this distance of 
time, and after the experience I have 
acquired, a review of the contents of 
that letter, I see much which I still be- 
lieve that I need not blush to have ad^ 
vanced; but there are weak points in 
my deductions ; partial views, tending 
to deteriorate the human heait, and sub- 
stract from the chances of human hap- 
piness ; and which, therefore, it is pe- 
culiarly my duty to place in the nu)st 
conspicuous light that I am able. I 
flatter mys«lf that you will assist my 
wishes, bv submitting this letter to the 
readers or toy first. 

- My object was to apologize to my- 
aelf, for marrying a mm^ the <fet#<0f 
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whose fortuiie wfts that of my attache- 
ment ; a man? whom^ poor, I had ^en 
"with iodiffercncef but whom, rich, I 
loved. . I had certainly a delicate task. 
Venality was on, the forehead of my 
sentiments. But, I had to reconcile 
this with better pretensions; with a 
heart not at the disposal of mer- 
cenary motives ; and this, though, as I 
l^e said, a little delicate, was not abr 
solutely impracticable. I may have 
succeeded in it. 

Interest or ambition, that is, the love 
of luxury or that of glory, mixes itself 
with the passion of every female heart,^ 
however violent. So says Labruyere, 
in the passage of Which, as you have 
seen, I once made so memorable a 
use. On this general proposition, I 
think somewhat differently; though, 
with reference to marriage, I am still 
of opinion, that it is, or without censure 
may, be true. The explanation Uy that 
tlie love of each and every advantage of 
life may find a place, without dishonour, 
in the. most amiable breast; and that 
marriage- — that is^ a given state of existr 
ence — is to be made happy, not solely 
by the person wlpm we marry, but also 
by many other attendant paiticulax's. 

Thus far, I believe nothing but bet 
nefit can be conveyed by the publica- 
tion of my sentiments. It is of the na- 
ture of passion, to suppose its object 
the single source of happiness ; and the 
voice of reason must be well employed, 
in declaring, in opposition to this de- 
ceit,. that happiness is a collective term, 
a name intended to signify an aggre- 
gage of enjoyments, a condition made 
up of many parts; and that the acquisi- 
tion of any one part will not supply the 
whole: _in |narriage, the husband is 
much, but he is not all. 

But, all my positions are not ct^ally 
sound, I may add, equally valuable, with 
this. When I said, ' VVhen we love 
any one, in the view, of a husband, it is 
because we think that we shall be happy 
with him,' I oo§^ to have expressed 
also, that we love, or ought to love him, 
because we think we simll be happy in 
him^ In the following, I am ashamed- 
of the weakness of my surgument It 
< k very easy 9^ to.undeustand, that 
^ she.ttiuat be the iaore flattered by.the 



' love of him who addresses her, ^eil 
' hht is well aware that he Jias other 
^ means of. occupying his mind ; and 
^ that she should put the greater faith in 
* its sincerity, or its warmth, the mom 

< easily his choice might iall uponaR^ i 
' other.' Never w^^s . there a more, as- 
sailable doctrine than this; but, the 
chief error which my letter is calcu^ 
lated to produce, ought to be described 
with all the distinctness possible : it k 
one very likely to be popular, because 

it is precisely the extreme opposite to 
that which it may supplant* Jft .in 
marriage^ the fervor of lorve may make 
the husband apfiear too muchy the cold^ 
nes9 of interest or ambition^ no Icm ilhi' 
ftivey may make him appear too Utile. 
Here is the danger to which thc acf- 
mirera qt my letter arc exposed \ and 
against which I shall endeavour to 
warn- them, as weH on the authority of 
experience, as of reason. 

But, * It is very easy to ut«icrstand 
' that she must be the more fl. ttcred by 
the love of him who addressees her, 
' when she is well aware that he his 
' other means of occupying his mindf 
' and that she should put the greater 
' faith in its sincerity or its warmth, tbe 
' more easily his choice might Ml upon 

< another.' — Here, assuredly, -are pos- 
sible grounds of confidence; to), she, 
that reposes upon them, can nevei? 
know, but through experience, whc* 
ther, in truth, tiiey he solid or rottctb 
There is nothing - certain in the pre- 
mises. However more a young wo- 
man may suffer herself to be flatte«d^ 

' she iftiay deceive herself in the belief 
that a wealthy lover, abounding in in- 
dependent resources of mental ocaipfr* 
ti(Hi, and enjoyment of eyery desmp- 
tion, must love with a better fanjie* 
love than him, who, as it is insinuatsedy 
begins to love because he lui« notfahif 
else to do; and continues because no 
other pleasure diverts, his passloB' 
There ia nothing in the huni«i chww 
ter, to be collected eithei\ from *refi«*^ 
tion or observation, that cin justi^ 

, this remarkr as to found it on a ^^"^ 
ceoduct- AU ^ we loww^ , 

ithat we have beard, i» fete, arti» 

; wealthy kwer, i^tiu&duig^ ♦ »» W*JT 

' means «f gnil&ficxtioiiir 
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every stimulus of dissipation, is as 
prone to resign himself to the narrow 
reign of passion, and lo give his days 
«id nights to sighs for some object of 
deaire, selected only by chance or ca- 
price, as the least purse -burthened 
youth- that ever bewailed himself amid 
solitude and privation ! In both classes, 
then, are those among whom attach- 
Hfients of this sort are lightly taken up, 
and lightly laid down, and those that 
strike deep and endure long. It is not 
the multitude of our blessings that 
makes us happy, but their quality. 
We often reject the highest, and pur- 
sue the lowfest. Without those we seek, 
The cruel something unpossest, 
Corrodes and cankers all the rest. • 

But^ if it be false to infer, that a 
ipealihier lover must be more discrimi- 
nating in his choice (for this is the only 
ground of flattery) ; if this be false (and 
nothing falser was ever inferred) ; and 
it be false abo, that his passion, so 
founded in discrimination, is better cal- 
culated to last ; so it is more than 
doid>ly false, to infer, that a young wo- 
man should put greater &ith in its sin- 
cerity or its warmth, the more easily 
his choice -might ^1 upon another. 
This sophism is already partly an- 
swered; but, especially when coupled 
with a more particular and equally fal- 
lacious principle, advanced in the ear- 
lier part of my letter, it will deserve a 
re&tation still more complete. 

I have said, tlKit on the evening after 
I &rst saw him who is now my hus- 
band, subsequently to his accession to 
his fortune, I revolved within myself, 
that, if he should ask me in marriage, 
this con^scension, as I was ready to 
call it, would show, that he loved me 
much; for that I certainly had not 
silch a fortune as he might resisonabty 
espect, in the woman whom, in his 
then circumstances, he might marry. 

.Stir, if I eouM be supposed to have 
me«it, that, every ^ng else out of the 
question, a young woman might more 
confidentiy .reckon Uie sincerity and 
warmth of a lover of a fortune supe- 
rtor, tliaii one of a fortune infeiior, ■ to 
h^ own,, a position so obvious coufci 
need no defence ; but if, when taken, 
ai-.X took i^ conspany with ptli^ 



possible circumstances, its infkllibility 
were still contended for, all the princi- 
ples of human judgment would rise 
against it. Men are subject to other pas- 
sions than that of avarice ; whereas iny 
position supposes the existence of that 
alone. By the sincerity and warmth of 
a lover, must be understood his exclu- 
sive attachment to the person of his 
mistress : this is certainly the meaning 
of the expression, though the term is a 
little loose ; for he may be Very sin^ 
cercly and warmly attached to her for- 
tune, her fkmily expectations, or in- 
fluence ; or he may unite the sincereat 
and warmest attachment to her beauty 
with the coldest disregard or*^ pro- 
foundest contempt of every thing else 
that belongs to the totality of her being. 
Now, thit sincerity and warmth may 
be as suspicions, in a wealthy lover^ as 
in him that is less rich, and as rejal in 
the latter as in the former. Many a 
wealthy man, without this sincerity and 
warmth, has married a woman, not 
only without fortune equal to his o^vn, 
but without fortune at ail. Avarice, I 
have said, is not the only passion ; wi'd 
I have named some of the motives that 
may inBuence such a man. I have to 
add the name of one at least as domineer* 
ing as the rest ; of vanity, which, light 
as it may seem, often governs the most 
serious things. Vanity may govern on 
such an occasion as this ; and even I, 
when I said, that should he ask me in 
marriage, it would show that he loved 
me. much ; even I, ou^ht to have re- 
flected, that-his asking me in marriage, 
might possibly, wl»n strictly viewed, 
show no such thing. How were we 
situated ? He had known me when his 
fortune was very much inferior to 
mine ; when, in comparison with me, 
he was poor. At that time, I had 
treated him with indifference. Ar- 
rived, subsequently, at wealth himself, 
might no little feeling of resentment 
operate in his mind ? Might no senti- 
ment of revenge, no desire of triumph,- 
leaed him to think, that the highest be- 
nefit to be derived from his superio- 
rity, the most decided manifestation of 
that sut)ewority, consisted in his re- 
ceiving, with condescension, that hand 
, which, fcrm^rly^ if he bad receivctl at 
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idl^ he must have rccfcivcd with grati- 
tude ; and in thus acquiring the reputa- 
tkm^ or at least a title to the sentiment 
(eertainly no insipid one, eren to a rich 
man), of subjugating, where he had 
been slighted P -Believe me, the heart 
is not proof against impulses like 
these. 

Again, suddenly raised to a great 
fortune, might it not be his ambition to 

^ crown his pt'osperity by a marriage 
with a woman of fashion ? or, to display 
that fortune, in her household, jewels, 
carriagesj servants, and other ingre- 
dients of the splendor of society? 
Were either of these high motives? 
Did they necessarily imply warmth and 
sincerity? He might think a wife as 
i>ecessary to his establishment as his 
steeds; and[ very reasonably: for, he 
could not hang diamonds round the 
necks of his horses. So much for his 
possible warmth and sincerity, as it re- 
spects,, in general terms, the woman 
he might seek to marry; but then, his 
choice^ bis discrimination, his selection 
of myself ;— must this not be very flat- 
tering, and a peculiar ground of faith? 
On the contrary, might he not mecha- 
aiically turn to me, as one whom he al- 
ready knew ? or, to make the best of 
it, us one whom he already loved ; One 
whom he now chose, not after that fur- 

. ther survey which his new wealth 
might hav^ enabled him to make, but 
iti continuance of that partiality which 
had grown in him while that range 
was not within his power? — Why, 
therefore, did I think his choice a cer- 
tain testimony of superior love ? 

In.all this, I consider (Wily the possi- 
ble delusion that may envelope a young 
Vpman, situated like me, anid forming 
my conclusions. I turn now 'to my- 
self jrnd propose to re-examine the 
sei^m^nts by which I was led to de- 
sire, and to enter into, the marriage 
I have described. Helius, now my 
husband, was originally known to me> 
when his fortune had nothing in it to 
fix attention, and at that time, though I 
regarded him with no manner of dis- 
like, it was with complete indifference. 
1 hope that it will not be diought to my 
disadvantage, that, when the event of his 
ac^ui^tiiaii Qf fortune fixed' ufKXQ him 



the attention of th€ world, thine was 
awakened too. I taunot deserve the 
imputation of sordid influence, for that, 
when an extraordinary circumstance 
had led me to think of him more thi» 
usual, and dwell upon the particulars of 
his person and character; and when, 
further, it had rendered him a topic of 
public conversation, when the world 
was loud and minute in the praise of 
him of whom before it had said no- 
thing ; I say, I cannot deserve the impu- 
tation of sordid influence, for that I now 
gave him my tlioughts, and that those 
5ioughts won upon my affections. So 
far from this, I may even assume it as 
no improbable hypothesis, that, with a 
heart, as I have already ventured to de- 
scribe, and as I shall still call it, not 
dead to the better feelings, any 6ther 
circumstance, equally extraoidinarf, 
equally calculated to call him to mj 
mind^ equally productive of the praises 
of the world, might alike have gained 
him my affections, and that I nMght hafc 
loved him in the loss, as much as in the 
gain, of a fortune. My love, in the lat- 
ter case might have been less exposed 
to the misconstructito of others^ or the 
doubts of my own judgment; but it 
might not have more pure temptadtm 
of his merits : either occurrence mig^t 
have led me to the contemplation of bis 
charms ;. and^ from this contempli^on 
arises love. 

But, to take the fact as it was, he ac- 
quired a f(Mtune, and I gave him tny 
affections ; and I had the happiness to 
receive tlie assurance of his. In one 
respect, indeed, my affections, in this 
K^ase, differed widely from what they 
would have been, had I loved an unfor- 
tunate rather than fortunate man: I 
mean, in their foundation. There can I 
be no question, that in lovuig an vmhf^ 
tunate one, that foundation must tewc 
been single ; it must have been personal 
attachment, aiKi that alone; and that 
such a passion may exis^ in spi^ ^ 
the maxim of Jjabruyere (wbkh is 
wrong because it is too genciil) is <;c^' 
tain. In Joving HeBus, <A the con-' , 
trary, it could not be but that my affeC' | 
tions, with the metaphysics <rf whkA 
my heart had nothing to doj with Ac? 
reality and indulgjMicQr <d vfhkk iftf 
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ticart vrsiM alone concerned, were found- 
ed tqx)n many bases. I bore a per- 
apnal love to Helius, as to one source of 
Happiness ; but I loved also gaiety, the 
pursuits of feshion, the enjoyments of 
Stocie.ty} the smiles of the world, and all 
those objects which my education ren- 
dered, or had taught me to regard, as 
other sources of happiness. In marry- 
ing Helius, with a prospect of access to 
all, it could not be but that I anticipated 
mil) and that my ideas of happiness em- 
Iso^aced all. It would have been extra- 
ordinary too, if the rich presents I re- 
ceived, the luxuries of which I was put 
into possession, or called upon to choose, 
had not given me pleasure, had not ap- 
peared to me as sources of future plea- 
sure, and consequendy sources of hap- 
piness. When, therefore, I visited my 
cousin, and found her. without so many 
of those objects which formed the paits 
of ixiy happiness ; when I saw. hers con- 
fined to a single object; when I saw 
that she was to have a husband whom 
she loved, and nothing more ; and, when 
I compared this short account with 
ifiine, who was to have, as well as her, a 
husband whom I loved, but who had, and 
Aifas to have, so many other things that I 
loved also, it was not unnatural, either 
that at first I regarded her condition as 
little to be envied, or that, turning in to 
my heart for its holier afiecdons, I should 
next have regarded it as tb be envied 
more than all. Destitute of so many 
of my delights, I might naturally ima-^ 
gine her, at a superficial glance, an ob- 
ject of compassion ; but, when I saw that 
her complacency was equal to my own ; 
-when I saw that her heart was as am- 
ply filled by her single sentiment, as 
ray heart by the crowd of mine ; when 
I examined the features of the acces- 
sories, the numerous train of the prin- 
ciple i when I perceived how much 
room they occupied; wh^n I com- 
pared the frivolity of these with the 
gran4eur of that; it was equally natu^* 
ral that. I should accuse my divided af- 
fectionsy aad impeach the purity of a 
hfi£a*t in which they were allowed so 
hofge a da^are. It was then that I called 
ni^^elf 8ordid5 and that, susceptible of 
better impressions, I wept at my delin* 
^ency.^ .it was then tjhjftti aeeuwd my- 
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self of loving him, not fbv biaaM, but 
for those enjoyments of .the world 
which would have been equally swveH 
at the hands of any cme else; it wa» 
then that I suspected myself an im« 
postor ; one who was to speak, i^d look, 
and act the part of love, only as a me- 
dium through which was to be acquired 
a splendid maintenance; it was then 
that I started at the thought of thus 
plunging myself, in my own eyes, uito 
the condition of the meanest of my 
sex. ^ 

But, here too, in point of reasoning 
at least, I was in error^ Because I 
loved the enjoyments of society, it was 
no necessary consequence that I had 
no love, that is no exclusive love, for 
the person of my husband. I might be 
governed by both. In truth, I ran, as 
usual, into the delusion opposite to that 
I dreaded. I discovered and shuddered 
at the vortex of interested motives, and 
rushed into the arms of romance. I 
saw the error, of calculating upon the 
happiness of a marriage, without giving 
the husband a large share in the ac- 
count; and I accused myself, because 
I could not persuade myself^ as, in my 
enthusiasm it appeared to me I ought^ 
that the husband was all. 

In this long letter, Mr^ ddschooF, I 
have confined myself to qualifying the. 
princ^>les, and correcting the argur 
ments, advanced in that which you have 
published. I ^ shall not stop here. T 
shall trouble you with another, more 
painful to myself, but more generally 
useful perhaps to others, in which vdll 
be seen the possible evils of a mar- 
riage contracted like mine. Dragged 
as vmy story has been ii>to the world, 
I cannot consent that it sludl remun 
without the comment it deserves. I 
am not at ease under the thought, that 
my letter shall be quoted by the vetml,- 
in justification of their venality; that 
the girl who, incapable of love, marries 
only with sordid 'viewsy shall appeal to 
the nan>e of Helianthe ; that the sin- 
cere and fervent lover, abandoned for a 
wealthier, shell curse the precepts of 
Helianthe ; or that she, whose heart is 
not of ti mould to be satisfied with what 
alone wealth and &shion and splendor 
have to bestow, should^ in a* «i«i»efit' 
LI 
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&tal to,k^ pcace^ enter a path where 
there is no happiness ; or, too diffident 
in meditation^ suffer her better wisdom 
Id bow before the wisdom of Helianthe. 
I. would not add a votary to meanness; 
nor disturb) in one breast^ . the . confi- 
dence of virtue. 

HfiLIAMTHB. 

VARIETY. 
Variety is charming^, 
. Constancy is not for me { 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

The following stanzas exhibit many 
\^*il}iant metaphors. 

A CHARM^FOR ENNUI, A MATRIMONIAL 
BALLAD. 

By -William Hay ley j Esq, 
Te couples, who meet under Love's smiling^ 
star, 

Too gentle to skirmish, too soft e'er to jar, 
Tho* cover*d with roses fT*om joy's richest 
tree, 

^ear the couch of delight lurks the dxmon 
Ennui. 

Let the Muses* gay lyre, Tike Ithuriers 
bright spear. 

Keep this "fiend, ye sweet brides, fVora 
approaching your ear; 

Since you know the squat toad's dark infer- 
nal esprit, 

Never listen, like Eve, to tlie devil Ennui> 
Let no gloom of your hall, no shade of your 
bower, 

KIAke you think you behold this malevolent 
po^er; 

Like a:ehlld in the -dark, v^at you fear you 

. wjiU see ; 

Take courage, away flies the phantom iBnnui. 
O trust me, the powers both of person and 
mind 

To defeat this sly foe fiiU sufficient youTl 
find; 

Should- ymtr eyes fail to kill him, vrith keen 
rdpariee^ 

You .can sink the flat boat of the- invader 
EnnuL 

If a cool non-chalance o'er your sposo should 
spread. 

For vapoiwa will rise e'en on Jupiter's head, 
O ever believe it, from jealousy free, 

passing cloud, uot the fog of Ennui. 
Of tender complainings tho' love be the 
. theme, 

O j>eware, my sweet friends, 'tis a danger- 
ous tlieme ; 

And tho* often 'tis try'd, mark the pauvre 
man, 

Tlius by kindnciss inclos'd in the co«>p of 
Easui. 



Let confidence, rising sUch meanneii above. 
Drown the discord of doubt in the music of 
love; 

Your duet shall thUs charm in the natural 
key. 

No sharps from vexation, no fiats from £lnniii. 

But to you, happy husbands, in matters more 

nice, , , 

The Muse, tho' a maiden, nowofiers advice; 
O drink not too keenly your bumper of glee, 
Even Ecstacy's cup has some dregs of Ennui. 

Tho* Love for your lips fill with nectar his 
bowl, 

Tho* his warm bath of blessings inspirit 
your soul, 

O. swim not too far on bright rapture's hi^ 
sea. 

Lest you sink unawares in the gulph of 
Ennui. 

Impatient of law. Passion oft will reply, 
" Against limitations I'll plead till I die 
But Chief Justice Nature rejects the vain 
plea. 

And such culprits are doom'd to the. jail of 
Ennui. 

When husband and wife are of honey too foad, 
They're like poison'd carp at the top o^ a 

pond. 

Together tliey gape o'er a cold dish of te>, 
Two muddy sick fish in the net of Ennui. 
Of indolence most, ye mild couples, beware, 
For the myrtles of Love often hide her soft 
snare ; 

The fond doves in their net from his pounce 

eannot flee. 
But the lark in the mom 'scapes the dxmon 

Ennui. 

Letchearful good-humour, that sim-shineof 
life. 

With smiles in the maiden, illumine the 
wife. 

And mutual attention, in equal degree. 
Keep Hymen's bright chain from the rust of 
Ennui. 

To the Graces together, O fail not to bend, 
And both to the voice of the Muses attend, 
So Minerva for you shall with Cupid agree, 
And presene your chaste flame from the 
smoke of Ennui. 

On Saturday were sold thirty-two 
cabinet pictures, lately brought from 
Holland. The favorites were a broken 
landscape, by Berghem, mountainous 
pass, by Both ; boors smoaking and re- 
galing, by Teniers ; a similar subject 
by Ostade ; a landscape, by Cuyp ; and 
a ferm-yard and cattle, by Potter. These 
six small paintings were sdd under the 
hammer for three thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five guinei^s. 

[Lon. l>i^ 
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^ EQUALITY. ' 

The constant struggle which ignorant zeal 
maintains against nature and reason, in 
favour of perfect equality among men, has 
been seldom thought to require the serious 
animadversions of men of sound understand- 
ing. We have, however,-^ found an accom- 
phshed author, who to our astonishment 
treats this subject without laughter! ! — 

\Post Boy. 

Though children come into the world 
equally helpless, yet, in a few years, as 
soon as their bodies acquire vigour, and 
th^ir minds and passions are expanded 
and developed, we fierceivenn injimte 
difference in their natural powers, capa- 
cities and propensities ; and this ine- 
gimlicy is still further increased by j:he 
instruction which they happen to re- 
ceive. 

Independent 6f any positive, regula- 
tions, the uneqt^l industry and virtues 
of men must necessarily create unequal 
rights. But it is said that all men are 
equal because they have an equal right 
to justice, or to the possession of their 
rights^ This is an insignificant self- 
evident truth, which no one ever de- 
nied, and it amounts to nothing more 
tfjan the identical proposition, that all 
Jnen have equal rights to their rights : 
for when different men have perfect 
and absolute rights to unequal things, 
they are, certainly equal with regard to 
the perfection of their rights, or the jus- 
tice that is due to their respective 
claims. This is the only sense in 
which equality can be applied to man- 
Wnd. In the most fierfect refiublic that 
tan be conceived in theory, the propo- 
siUon is false and mischievous ; the 
father and the child, the master and the 
servant,' the judge and the prisoner, 
must be eternally unequal and have unc' 
ffual rights. And where every one is 
elective, the most virtuous and best 
qualified to discharge the duties of any 
ofiice have rights and claims superior to 
Withers. 

Subordination in every society is the 
bond of its existence ; the highest and 
the lowest individuals derive their 
strength and security from their mutual 
assistance and dependence ; as in the 
natural hody the eye cannot say to the 
frnidy I hcrue «o need qf thee: ''^or again 
^^c head to the feet ^ 1 havem ^nfed of 
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you, MHton makes Satan, ctcn whiMi 
warring against heaven*s king, address 
his legions thus, 

If not equal all, yet free, 
Equally free ; for orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well cpnsi«t-^ • 

True liberty consists in making 
every higher degree accessible to those 
who are in a lower, if virtue and talents 
are there found to deserve advance- 
ment. 

I do not find the ensuing song in 
Dibdin's revised edition, but it partakes 
of niuch of his manner. The compli- 
ment to the gallant admiral, though 
coarsely, is characteristically expressed. 
I've saird the salt seas pretty much. 
And roug^'d it in alt weathers, 
The French, the Spanish, and the DutcW 
To buckle to their tethers ; 
And in these voyages I must need 
You see have kiiow'd some service. 
But all I've know'd and all I've see'd 
Is now out-done bj. J ervis. 
You heard, I s'pose, the people taUc 
Of Benbow and Boscawert, 
Of Anson, Pocock, Vernon, ;H*wke, 
And many more then going ; 
AU pretty Lids and brave, and rurn. 
That see'd much noble service. 
But, lord, their merit 's all a-hum 
Compar'd to admiral Jervis. 
Now there's the famous ninety -two,^ 
That made so great a bustle. 
When the Rising Sun and her wholp craw 
Were aU sent down by Russel : 
A glorious fight I*ve heard them say» 
And pretty was the service. 
But not like that on VoP mine's day, 
Led on by valiant Jervis. 
Bold Rodney did the kingdom thank 
For tliat brush in the West-Indies, 
And Parker on the Dogger bank 
The Dutch beat oft' the hinges \ , ^ 
Van Tromp said how he'd sweep the "sea, 
Till Blake shew'd him some, service ; 
Fine fellows all, but don't tell me 
That they're the likes of Jervis. 
Howe made tjie Frenchmen dance a tunc; 
An admiral g^at and glorious. 
Witness for that the first of June, 
Lord hem he was victorious ! 
A noble sight as e'er was seen,, 
And did the country service, 
But twenty-seven beat with fifteen 
None ever did but Jervis. 
As for that same equality 
That this battle well was fightedj 
In England high and low degree 
Are equally delighted ; 
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*Ti8 in the mouths of all one meets, 

AH praise this noble service. 

And ballad singers in the streets 

Koars admirable Jervis. 

They say that he 's become a lord 

At his majesty's desire, 

He always was a king aboard. 

How can they lift him higher ? 

'Tis noble, that must be confest; 

And suits such wortliy service. 

But the title hell be known by best 

Will be gallant admiral Jervis. 

To Thompson let the bumbo pass. 

Grey, Parker, Waldgrave, C alder. 

Nelson, that took St. Nicholas, 

My eyes, why how he maul'd her ! 

But we a freight of grog might start. 

To drink all on that service. 

Here's blessings on each noble heart 

That fought with admiral Jervis. 

Then bless the Kino and bless the Queen, 

And bless the Fam'ly B.oyal, 

Let Frenchmen come, 'twill soon be seen 

That British hearta are loyal: 

Let Dutch and Spaniards join their hosts. 

They'll see some pretty service, 

Zounds ! who's afraid? when England-boasts 

Such admirals as Jervis. 

M. G. Lewis has expressed himself 
wiHi great delicacy in the ensuing 
lines: — 

My only wish to see him blest, ^ 

His heart my only treasure. 
One object fills my constant breast. 

And makes my pain and pleasure ; , 
His frown can cloud the brighest day. 

His smile alone can cheer m^, 
1 know no joy when he 's away. 

No sorrotv, when he *s near^me. 
To dwell with him in lowly shed. 

With him so good and tender. 
My father's princely cdiut I fled. 

And scom'd its ease and splendour. 
For well I felt 'twas greater bliss 

Than aught I then could number, 
A sufferer's tears away to kiss 

And liill his woes to slumber. 

Carlini was the first comic actor on 
the stage of Padua ; a single glance of 
his eye would diffuse smiles over the 
most rigid countenance. A gentleman 
one morning waited on the first physi- 
cian in that city 9 and requested he 
would prescribe for a disease to which 
he was not merely a subject, but a vie* 
tim-— Melancholy— Melancholy," re- 
peated the Doctor, " You must go to 
the Theatre, and Carlini will soon dis- 
sipate your gloom, and enliven your 
spirits."— « Dear Sir," said the patiwit, 



seizing the Doctor by the hand, " ex- 
cuse me; I am Carlini himself; at the 
moment I convulse the audience with 
laughter, I am the prey of the <iise|isc 
I came to consult you on." 

, THE KISS, 

BY THEOPHILUS SWIFT, ESq. 

From rose-buds yet unblown, whose orient 
morn 

Opes the young blush, unconscious of a 
thorn, 

The purest purple take, and steal jrom May 
The pearl that gems the lawn when sfvingv 
the day; 

Crop the chaste violet from her scented bed, 
And spoil the primrose of his velvet head, 
With Hybla's store the luscious labour fill, 
Diffusing odours as the drops distil ; 
But search, O search the aromatic joy. 
One latent sting would all thy cai^ destroys 
Now cheer with hope, "and now a smile in^ 
fuse, 

Bath'd by the -Muses in Castalian dews; 
Now Paphia thrice invoke : with pious hand 
Thrice dip the magic of her myrtle wand; 
Into the nectar'd mass let zephyr fKng 
The newest, earliest whisper of the ^ing; 
Now haste to Saba; now returning, breathe 
The gale that wantons on the summer 
wreath ; 

The note of Beauty's darling bird prepare, 
And mix the murmur of the turtle there ; 
'Tis done : and hark the chirp respondent 
rhymes 

With Love's dear poesy in dulcet chimes: 
It breathes ! the sense* feel the blest con- 
trout. 

And joy and transport chain the charmed 
soul. 

See ! finish'd lives the spell of full delight, 
And fragrance, melody, and grace unite: 
But say, ye muses, in what favour'd soil 
Blooms this fair blossom of your balmy toil; 
On Laurels lip resides the trcasur'd bhss, 
And poets mould the rapture to a kiss. 

Lines on Mr. Foot, the snuff-manu- 
facturer of Dtbdin^ 
When a man is dlspos'd to bestow a soimd 
licking, 

Nine times out of ten,* he commences bf 
kicking. 

Where applied shall be nameless— ^ough 

. what's applied to*t 
I need hai^ly mention — ^you know tfs a foc^; 
But here is a Foot, who, though curious the 

case is. 

Presumes to aspire to the lung's subjects' 
faces ; 

Unmolested proceeds, iior cares who op- 
poses. 

While two thh^ of the eropure he leads \ff 
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. IMITATION OF SECUNDUS. 

KISS THE SIXTH. 
By Edmund L. Sioift, Etq, 
For a 9weet memorandum two thousand 
sweet kisses 
Between us divided we took and we give, 
I own you have made up your number of 
blisses. 

But is Cupid of cold calculation the slave ? 
When I walk in my meadows the grass shall 

I measure. 
And hope for my-harvest so much and no 

more ? 

When expecting my vines shall I limit tiicir 
treasure. 

And call in my bees by \he ten and the 
score ? 

When rushes the hail storm, or patters the 
shower. 

Who curiously numbers the drops as they 
fall? 

Or the leaves of the tree, or the tints of the 
flower ? 

And where were the profit to number 
them all? 

And thou, my fair goddess, oh ! fairer than 
Venus, 

Why bound tliy delights and thy beauties 
divine. 

Why number so nicely the kisses between 
us, 

Yet tell not these tears and these sorrows 
of mine ? 

Oh number my tears and thy kisses toge- 
ther. 

All tears and all kisses — no tear and no 
kiss, 

For botK shguld in justice be numbered, or 
neither^ 

Is my anguish unbounded ? oh, bound not 
my bliss ! 

ANACREONTIC, 
By Theophilut Sivift, Esq. 
Fill, fill the goblet— let it flow. 
The womb of Joy tlie g^ave of Wo, 
Let sober mortals sit and think, 
/ learn philosophy in drink. 
My brain in rolling^ visions whirPd 
Describes the motion of the world. 
And circling glasses to mine ears 
Strike up tlie music of the spheres. 
High foams the bowl, above the brim 
In lunar rage my senses swim : — 
My glass the moon: — ^my nightly rule 
Disi^ays her always at the full, 
Axkd stjOU my daily round I run 
With punctual pace : — ^my glass the sun ; 
Ves, yes, our potent glass surpasses. 
Old Tycho Brahe, thy boasted glasses : 
One object they present to view. 
For every one this gives us two, 
Who^douUy sees is doubly wise.— 
*Ti8 here the true attraction li^s^ . 



No po^wer centripetal we ask 

To seek the center of the cask. 
That gives what nature's laws deny, 
Attraxrtion without gravity. 

Come, learn of me true wisdom's lore, 
Heard^you that shout ? Again they roar. 
*Tis Comus with his midnight throng. 
Laughter, and Mirth, and D^ce, and Son^;, 
And Joy, and Joke, and Sport, and Play, 
They come ! I feel, 1 bless their sway ; 
Sad Care and Sorrow's wrinkled frown 
In the Red Sea they come to drown. 
To beauty let the bumper flow. 
The man that flinches is my foe. 
Let Discord drop no hostile ball. 
No tears but of the tankard fall ! 
Now give thy wearied cup the pause 
Prescrib'd by Order*s decent laws : 
Now be tlie favourite damsel seen 
With every cup a kiss between. 
To temper with her smile the bowl. 
And calm the fury of my soul. 
Again the kiss ; &e cup again ; 
Another, and another then ; 
I envy not the state of Jove, 
Inspir'd by wisdom, wincj and lert. - 

THE EAST CHAIR. 

Come, thou indulgent friend to soft repose; 
Whether with crimson, green, or yellow 
lin'd; 

Come with thy downy lap, and let's em- 
brace, 

While thus supine I sink into thy arms. . 
When man can't saunter thro' the sikttt 
grove. 

Or under shade to tufted trees, alone 
Indulge in solitude his weary hours ; 
When chiUing damps, or winter^s' nipping 
frost, 

Denies access to silent hawthorn bow'rs : 
Oh grant him, heav'n ! grant him your next 
best gift. 

The soft, reclining, gentle, Easy Chair : 
There, if by gambol, or in jocund dance, 
Or if by skating o'er the frozen stream 
(Health breeding exercise) he chance to 
tire. 

There brisk activity gives up her sway 
And jrields dominion to all-powerful Ease. 
Hail, smiling Ease! philosophy's great 
pride, 

Mother of Meditation, and the nurse 
Of all the tribes in sportive Fancy's train. • 
Without thy care great Newton ne'er had 
found 

The laws of nature^.or discbver'd worlds. 
Hail, cheerful ruler of the mental pow'rsi 
Here now accept a vof ry at thy sltfine, . 
And cheer with smiles a wearied son of 
Care! 

Dr. Jolinson sometimes ridicules al- 
literation, and yet of this fi^re he 
makes a very liberal use in iiis Ram* 
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bier. In his imitation of the third sa- 
tire of Juvenal a very remarkable in- 
stance occurs. The injured Thatea is 
exhorting his friend to migrate into the 
country. Go, he cries, 

While yet your steady step no staff sustains. 
And life, still vigorous, revels in your veins. 

The following is a moral lesson ele- 
gantly expressed : — 
Bright rose the mom : a spicy gale 
Breath'd o'er the shelter'd Indian vale. 
When Isabel, pure Nature's child. 
Explored the hUl and forest wild. 
Loose flowed her locks and silken vest. 
As soft the breezes fann'd her breast 
On a near hillock's sun-gilt side, 
A snake display'd his scaly pride, 
Evolv'd from many a graceful fold. 
His sides were gay with green and gold: 
The maid admir'd the stranger guest. 
And fondly plac'd him in her breast. 
Awhile secure, and warmly laid. 
He lightly roimd her bosom play'd ; 
And rais'd his head in sportive guise. 
And darted lightnings from his eyes ; 
Transported she the snake carest. 
And strain'd him closer to her breast. 
But soon the luckless maiden found 
The horrors of the poison'd wound. 
She felt the chilling dews of death. 
The creeping pulse, the struggling breath, 
And, dying, moum'd the hour she prest 
The glittering stranger to her breast. 

An Irish gentleman was lately asked 
what was the news of the day. He an 
swered, < indeed, my dear, there is no' 
thing a-float^ but that some of our ships 
are gone to the bottom* 

AT XIOIIT.* 

At night, when all is still around. 
How sweet to hear the distant sound 

Of footstep coming soft and light ; 
What pleasure in the anxious beat 
With which the bosom flies to meet 

That foot, that comes so sofl at night. 
And whea at night how sweet to sny, 
<• *Tis late, ray love !" and chide delay, 

Tho' still the westeni clouds are bright ; 
Oh, happy too the silent press. 
The eloquence of mild caress, 

With those we love, exchang'd at night. 



1 



• These lines allude to a curious lamp 
which has for its device a Cupid with the 
words', "AT night" written over him. 



At night, what dear employ t© trace 
In fancy, every g^wing grace 

That's hid by dai'kness from the sight ; 
And guess, by every broken sigh. 
What tales of Uiss the shrouded eye 

Is telling from the soul at night.' 



ANECDOTES, &c. 

A young lady marrying a man she 
loved, and leaving many friends in 
town, to retire with him into the coun- 
try, Mrs. Damer said, prettily, " She 
has turned one-and-twenty shillings, 
into a guinea." 

During the poll for Westminster, in 
1784, a dead cat being thrown on the 
hustings, one of Sir Cecil Wray *s party 
observed it stunk worse than a Jb^: .to 
which Mr. Fox replied, there was no- 
thing extraordinary In that, considering 
it was a /loU'Cat. 

Charles Bannister going into a shop 
with Parsons, the latter was curious io 
exan^ining an electrical eelj and asked 
Bannister what sort of a pye he thought 
it would make. The other replied, 
" shocking one** 

A witness, in the court of King's 
Bench, being cross-examined by Mr. 
Garrow, that learned gentleman asked 
him if he was not a fortune-teller. ^ I 
am not," answered the witness ; " but 
if every one had his due, I should have 
no difficulty in telling your fortune/' — 
« Well, fellow!" says Mr. Garr6w, 
" pray what is to be my fortune?** — 
" Why, sir," rejoined the witness, " I 
understand you made your^r^^ sfieech 
at the Old Bailey^ and I think it is pro- 
liable that you will there make your 
last speech,** 

Lord Kenyon told the witness an- 
grily, " That he would commit him." 

I hopci" answered he, " your lord- 
ship will not commit yourself** 

Lord Thurlow, when at the bar, meet- 
in a teniplar, the latter said, " Thur- 
low, I am told the bar-maid at Nando's 
13 with child."—" Well, what the devil's 
that .to me ?"—" Why, I am told the- 
child's yours." — " Well, what the de- 
vil's tliat to you?" 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



For the Fori: Folio, 
HORACE, BOOK I, ODE XIII. 
TO LYDIA. 

Vixen Telephus my Lvdia clianns. 
Vixen his fair neck and graceful arms 

Thy undesigning" soul ensnare : 
k^jr cheek the fickle colour flies, 
\/ly heart ascending* to my eyes. 

Mourns thy unkindness there, 
rtie scalding tear unheeded flows, 
riic silent witness of my woes. 

The pans^ of secret sorrow prove ; 
\. fever tinghng through my veins, 
rhe lingering slow-consuming pain^ 

Of unrequitted love. 
I bum with rage, with envy pine, 
Fop the mad youth inflam'd by wine. 

With riot stiun'd thy snowy breast ; 
Stung" with delirious desire. 
Thy lips, which soft delight inspire. 

His savage teeth imprest. 
Believe me, this inconstant boy 
Would those delicious lips enjoy 

And then their treasured sweets despoil, 
In her ambrosial fount of bliss 
Venus has bath*d thy melting kiss. 

And saint-seducing smile. 
'Tis more than earthly bliss to find 
The ties congenial spirits bind 

Unbroken by connubial strife ; 
For wedlock's soft and silken chaiu 
ITntorn, unsever'd will remain 

To the last hour of life. 

C. 



HORAT. LIB. I. OD. XIII. 
AD LYDIAK. 

Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roseam et cerea Telephi 
Laudas bracliia, vse, meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Cert^ sede manet : humor et genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 

Qu^ lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 
Uror, seu t;ibi candidos 

Turpdrunt humeros i^modicx mero 
Rixae ; sive puer furens 

Impressit memorem dente labris notaCm. 
Non, si me satis audias, 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbar^ 
Lsedentem oscula, qux Venus 

Quinti parte sui nectaria imbuit. 

Felices ter et ampliils 

Qjios irrupta tenet copula ; nec mali^ 
lAvulsus querimoniis, 

Supremi citiiks solve* amor die. 



EPIGRAMS. 

Happy the youth who can but see 
Thy beauteous form; yet happier he 
Who hangs enamoured on thy song. 
And drinks the music of thy tongue : 
Almost a god is he who sips 
The balmy nectar of thy lips ; ^ 
But, oh ! to whom you all resign 
Is quite immortal and divine. 

FROM MONS. CATI2f. 

I perish of too much desire. 

If she inexorable prove ; 
And shall with too much joy expire 

If she be gracious to my love : 
Thus nought can cure my wounded bi^gast ; 

But I most certain am to die. 
Or by the ill, by which possest. 

Or by the happy remedy. 

IVe lost my mistress, horse, and wife,; 
But when I think on human life, ) 

I'm glad it is no worse : 
My wife was ugly and a scold. 
My Chloe was grown stale and cold — 
' I'm sorry for my horse. 

On the statue of King George II being placed 
on the top of Bloomsbury spire. 

The king of Great-Britain was reckon'd be- 
fore 

The head of the church, by all good 
Christian people ; 
His subjects of Bloomsbury have added one 
more 

To his titles, and made him the head of 
the steeple. 

On hearing a Young Lady too frequently ex- 
claim " the Devil,'' 
Yes, I have said that being would be blest, ' 
By whom so sweet a maid should be possesf. 
But now I own myself a wretched guesser, 
I never dreamt the Devil would possess her. 

Another on a similar occasion. 

See, rpund her lips the ready deoils fly. 
Mix with her words and bask beneath hefc 
eye ! 

Pleas'd that so sweet a station should be 
given. 

They half fi:>rget they ever fell from heaven. 

ANOTHER. 

The charms of Ellen who shall dare deny I ' 
Youth decks her cheek, and Love infortns', 
her eye ; 

Her mouth would mollify a heart of flinty 
So truly tCTQptijjf thtt fhe deviVs inU,^ 
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THfi RETORT COURTEOUS. 

Upon some hUsty errand Tom wa« sent. 
And met his parish curate as he went. 
But just like what he was a sorry clown, 
It seems he pass'd him with a cover'd crown. 
The gownman stopp'd, and turning, sternly 
said, 

I doubt, my lad, you're far worse taught 
than fed, 

Why aye, says Tom, still jogging on, that's 
true. 

Thank God, he feeds me, but I'm taught by 
you. 

My works the reader and the hearer praise — 
T1iey*re incorrect, a brother poet says ; 
But let him rail : for when I give a feast. 
Am I to please the cook, or please the g^est ? 

A W\fe cheaper than a Mistress. 

Inflam'd with Chloe's marketable charms, 
Strephon by bond secur'd her to his arms ; 
Then, growing wiser, as he grew less fond, 
Espous'd the lady, to secure the bond ; 
Now, all the witlings of the turf alledge 
Strephon's was riot a wedding, but a hedge. 

THTE DILIGENT HELPMATE. 

While busy Tim his shop attends, 
Hia dearee trades with private friends ; 

The only difference this is : 
While Tim, by every bargain made 
Diminishes his stock in trade, 

Hia wife his stock encreases. 



Mary, my chambermaid, a black-eyed lass, 
Complain'd that she all day in labour was ; 
1 laiigh'd at her simplicity} and said. 
Surely at night then you'll be brought to bed. 

To bring thee custom, Dicfe, .thy wife is 
made. 

To ff atmt it in thy shop with gay brocade ; 
And on each heedless passenger to try 
The amorous efforts of her ogling eye : 
By this thou^l^t get no custom, silly elf. 
For thy dear spouse will get it all herself 

INSCRIIIED ON AN HOUR-GLASS. 

These little atoms, that in silence pour 
And mf^ure out w^ith even pace the hour. 
Were once Alcippus ; struck by Galla's eyes. 
Wretched he burnt, and here in ashes lies : 
Whiclj, ever streaming, this sad truth attest, 
" That lovers count the time, and know no 
rest." 



iHE PORT FOLIO. 

On the J\ffarnage of JUr. Sirtart fa Migi 
Pain. 



Two lovers, pierc'd by Cupid's dart. 

Long sigh'd for Hymen's chain. 
She kindly wish'd to have his Smart, 

And he to have her Pain. 
A priest they call'd, nor call'd in vain. 

His blessing to impart ; 
He soon gave longing Colin Pain, 

And made fond Lucy Smart. 

Parsons and lawyers both, you'll fin<^. 
By mourning suits are known ; 

One for the sins of all mankind. 
And t'other for their own. 



Cries logical Robert to Ned, will you dare 
A bet, which has most legs a mare or n6 
mare; 

A mare, to be sure, replies Ned, with a 
grin. 

And fifty PU lay, for I'm certain to win ; 
Qiioth Bob, you have lost, sure as you are 
aUve, 

A mare has but four legs, and no mare kc^ 
Jive. 

When painters or sculptors give Justice a, 
face. 

On her eyes a broad bandage to blind her 

they place ; 
But, methinks, with all proper respect for 

the law. 

She might judge so much bettor the better 
she saw: 

Tie her hands, if you please ; and I care not 

how much. 
She may look where she will — so you don't 

let her touch. 



Tho' George, with respect to the wrong and 
the right, 

Is of twenty opinions 'twixt morning and 
night ; 

If you call him a turncoat, you injure the 
man. 

He's the pink of consistency on his own plan. 
While to stick to the strongest is always his 
trim, 

'Tis not he change^ sides, 'tis the suk 
» changes him f 

EPITAPir ON A HUNTSMAN. 

Here lies John Mills, who over hills 
Pursu'd the hounds with holjow ; 

The leap, though high from earth to sky. 
The huntsman wemustfoDow. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 



For the Port Folio. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY, 
Being the Continuation of a Series. 

Florence, January 31, 1806. 

IT is difficult for a passing stranger to 
catch the spirit, w examine deeply 
the policy of any government. But 
the politics of Tuscany float on the 
surface. Florence is governed by a 
woman. The name epitomi^s all that 
is weak and helpless and deci'epid. 
Nature seems to have declared that 
neither priests nor women should ever 
reign. The human heart is their na- 
tural, £!!bd ought to be their only, em- 
pire ; over this wide dominion religion 
and love may alternately rule, but ne- 
ver pass. Yet I avow myself a much 
greater admirer of female than of cle- 
lical government. The vibrations of a 
woman's temper, though they may turn 
you aside, at least preserve you from 
sinking ; but Catholic priesthood tends 
always to the bottom. 
' The present Queen was bom, if "the 
obsequious almanac can be trusted, in 
1782, and was, a few years since, left a 
widow and the regent of Tuscany. Sbe 
is in person not handsome, but has the 
appearance oi grace and dignity. Her 
character is that of a prudent personage, 
but a woman. Her highest ambition is 
to drive a coach and four with her own 
hands In the Cassino, and her most 
shining talents are displayed in her 
execution of it. The son, who ia the 
actual king, and about seven years of 
age, has not yet been pronounced, 



either by maternal fondness or coprtly 
discernment, a progidy*; and my repub- 
lican eyes could discover nothing about 
the young princess, in her nurse's 
arms, which distinguished her from 
other babies. The Queen reigns de-* 
spotically, having nothing in the form 
of the government to control her. Her 
labours are divided between a coun- 
cil of finance, of state, and of war ; all 
of which, however, seem to be govern- 
ed by the genius, and almost to center 
in the person, of a certain Mozzi. With 
regard to these tliree objects, it is very 
difficult to obtcdn accurate data. The 
late king Leopold, who had too much 
discretion to conceal the situation of 
his country, published, in 1790, a work 
to illustrate its resources and to point 
out the means by which he proposed to 
augment them. Since that time, a new 
system has superseded his candor and 
his talents, and the changes which have 
affected all its neighbours have of 
course altered the position of Tuscany. 
Its Jinances are not, however, very con- 
siderable ; the government having few 
wants. But, having also few ports of 
commerce, and its principal one, Leg- 
horn, being exempted from duties, the 
burden of taxes falls upon the agricul- 
turist, who'is therefore more oppressed 
thm if trade contributed its portion. 
That trade consists in the exportation 
of the original produce of the country, 
and the re-exportation of what is depo- 
sited there. The first objects are not 
very numerous ; for, ahluyogh Tuscamy 
emtoicts a country thirty leagues wide 
M m 
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and forty long, as rich and well culti- 
vated as any of Italy, yt&t, beside the 
grain and some oil, the exports are 
chiefly straw hats and a few fruits., 
The re-exportations are principally tlie 
wines of Corsica ; those of Florence, 
though good, being too light for ex- 
portation ; the oils of Calabria, and the 
produce of Greece and the Levant. 
The chief commerce is, indeed, that of 

* deposit, its situation making it conve- 
nient for all parts of the Mediterranean, 
and at the present moment, its neutra- 
lity, its freedom from duty, and the 
ruin of the French commerce, gives it 
considerable advantages. Its imports 
are chiefly, as I have mentioned, the 
producti<His of the Levant, and the su- 
gars,' cofi'ee, and tobacco of America. 
The free exportation of grain was 
among the wise and liberal acts* of Leo- 
pold. The establishment of this great 
principle^ for which the economists of 
France have so long and So ineflectually 
struggled, was occasioned by a famine, 
and was found to operate very benefi- 
cially. But of late years (I am not cer- 
tain, but I think) they have permitted 
this law to become obsolete, though 
>vithout actually repealing it. 

The state department, which con- 
cerns its political connexions, is nomi- 
nally filled by Florentines, Mid regu- 
lated by the Queen. But all the wires 
are moved by Beauhamois, the uncle of 
the vice-roy of Italy, and the French 
minister here, who, though he stands 
behind the curtain, is constantly to be 
perceived through it. His government 
not only decides all the foi'eign rela- 
tions, but descends to the minutest in- 
terior lirrangements of Tuscany. This 
Htale of things, however, will not last 
long. The political storm is blowing 
so much harder that the small boats can 
no longer be towed, but must come on 

t board of the large vessels. Tuscany 
would be another kingdom to reward 
settle deserving soldiet ; it would be a 
pleasant addition to the kingdom of 
Italy ; and the prince of Piombino and 
Lfucca would wish to extend his tcrri* 
tories, at present too small for a bnWher 
of the emperor. The small countries 
seem -all in a dangerous condition, and 
I expect that Florence will ssooa ex- 



change the shadow for Ac memory of 
its independence. 

The war division of the g^overnment 
cannot boast of any distinguished offi- 
cer; but three thousand men, covered 
with lace, parade in the squares, and at- 
tend the Queen to the play. Such is 
at least the number of standing troops, 
and the objects which chiefly occupy 
them. 

But, whatever may be said of the go- 
vernment, the people of Tuscany en- 
joy, I believe, more happiness than 
most of the Italian states. They are 
neither burning with the' fever of the 
vice-royalty, n9r palsied by the lethar- 
gic influence of Papal government. 
The military conscription, the most 
oppressive of all taxes, because it ope- 
rates at once on the property and the 
feelings, has not yet reached them. 

Their soil is fertile, and their coun- 
try in general flourishing. The city 
of Florence is not the most flourishing 
part of it, as it has no commerce; and 
the prosperity of the citizens has been 
exposed to the influence of the great 
events which l^ave been so destructive 
to the neighbouring nations. The 
Florentines have, however, been fortu- 
nate in escaping many of these evils. 
They hav^ prudently bent before the 
storm which they could not resiSt, and 
have purchased, at the price of insult 
and partial loss, an exemption from 
tptal ruin. The passage of the French 
troops, the carrying off* of one of Ra- 
phaers paintings, and of the Venus de 
Medicis, may be ranked among the 
most serious evils which have been 
caused directly by the French revo- 
lution. 

The people of Florence had once the 
reputation of being hospitable. They 
have now lost that character. The si- 
tuation of their country, and the imfor- 
tunate war which threatens to desolate 
Italy, has banished urbanity, and at pre- ■ 
sent there is scarcely my society. The 
women are, however, haildsome, and 
we are told that the Roman fece has 
preserved itself more purely at Fto- 
renee than even at Rome itself. Since 
my at-rival, the Carnival has begun. 
This has not, however, given much ad- 
ditional gaiety to the city, though It ha$ 
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opened the theatres and the masque- 
rades. 

The state of letters and the arts 
would be an interesting subject of in- 
quiry in a country which was their cra- 
dle, but their present history is short 
and melancholy. The reigning Queen 
has scarcely taste or fortune enough to 
be a liberal patroness; and, although 
the academy of arts boasts many stu- 
dents, yet, Rome is too far her superior 
to permit her to count any artist of dis- 
tinction. The elegant models, which 
her collections contain, serve only to 
enlighten her neighbours, without giv- 
ing life or warmth to herself. 

The cause of letters was well sup- 
ported by the Delia Crusca, the Flo- 
rentine and the Apatisti academies; 
the first of which is most known abroad 
by its exertions in fixing the idiom of 
the language. But all these three in- 
stitutions were blended together in 
irss, in order to form the Royal Flo- 
rentine Academy, which is now the 
support of Florentine literature. Yet 
it would seem that its zeal is not op- 
pressive. The academjr, according to 
the candid and expressive avowal of a 
member, meets in the summer months. 
They read memorials, but never print 
them, nor do they possess many men 
known beyond the bounds of their city. 
But it would be unreasonable to expect 
that much attention should be given to 
actual literature, whilst so little was 
paid to gather and preserve the past. 
Until the time of Roscoe, Florence it- 
self was without an elegant or accurate 
history of its great benefactor ; and it 
was reserved for a distant Islander to 
reflect from afar the lucid image of the 
virtues which were once her honour 
and now her reproach. This noble ef- 
fort, which is well known and appre- 
ciated here, might have awakened the 
slumbering indifference of the Floren- 
tines. But they slept till they felt a 
new impulse from abroad. Lord Aber- 
deen, one of that class which has re- 
sisted, longer than any other nobility, 
the corrosion of hereditary wealth and 
unblushing idleness, directed a search 
through all the libraries for manuscripts 
of Lorenzo. His inquiries were very 
successful, but before receiving the pa* 



pers from the hands of the librarians, 
he went on an excursion to Naples, 
where he embarked for Constantinople* 
This took place about two or three 
years ago, and they have never since 
heard from him. The keeper of the 
Lorenzo library, who now possesses 
them, tells me that unless he received 
some directions from Lord Aberdeen, 
he may publish them himself in five 
or six months. Yet, why does not the 
fortune and the genius of Florence ea- 
gerly seize these relics, which now de- 
pend on the caprice of foreigners ? I 
have seen these manuscripts. They 
consist of poems by Lorenzo himself, 
and by his sons Peter and Julian. 
Those of Lorenzo are songs and son- 
nets; those of Peter are chiefly son- 
nets ; those of Julian songs and sonnets, 
but more of the first than of the second. 
Of the two children of Lorenzo, Julian 
seems to have inherited the largest 
portion of his talents. In the present 
collection, the works of Julian are the 
most numerous and the most esteemed. 
I hope they will shorliy be given to th^ 
world. 

You see what a scribbler I become 
when the rage of writing seizes me. 
I am almost frightened at the race I 
have run. In wishing to select some 
points of interest, I have wandered for 
and wide ; yet, my subject is Florence, 
and this letter is addressed to . 

P. S. I shall leave Florence in a day 
or two for Rome, as I wish to see the 
so-much-talked-of Roman Carnival. 

For the Port Folio, 

' LAW INTELLIGENCE, 

COURT OF king's BENCH, Mi^Y 24. 

The King v. Jukea. 
Theatrical Fracas — Mr. Parke 
stated that this was an indictment charg- 
ing the' defendant with an insult upon 
Mr. Henry Erskine Johnston, of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. The indictment 
which he was about to open grew out 
of an evil which, he lamented to state, 
had of late years increased prodigiously. 
It was an evil which all good men and 
eyery fether of a family most deeply la- 
mented and deplored* So long aa suck 
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a nuisance existed, no man who had any 
regard for his daughters, or for mora* 
lity and common decency, could attend 
the Theatre. What he alluded to was 
the disgraceful conduct of ladies, and 
men of a certain descriptioti who fre- 
quented the boxes, and who generally 
disturbed and annoyed not only those 
nearest them, but also the whole of the 
audience. He then stated that he be- 
lieved the whole of the Jury had heard 
of Mr. Johnston as a very respectable 
performer. He had been married for 
some years to a lady of the most unex- 
ceptionable character, who was also a 
pop\ilar actress at Covent-Garden The- 
atre. 

On the 1 4th of November last, a new 
play was acted, in which Mrs. Johnston 
had a prominent part. Mr. Johnston 
• went to the upper boxes of the Theatre, 
with a party of friends, to witness the 
performance. A Mr. Mingay, and two 
women, Mrs. Martin and. Mrs. Ross, 
ladies notorious in the lobby of the Thea- 
tre, went into the adjoining box, where 
a gentleman and his &mily were sit- 
ting.-— At the drawing of the curtain, 
Mingay, with his female friends, inter- 
rupted the business of the stage in Such 
a manner, as to destroy the effect of the 
scene. A general vociferation of " Si- 
Jence !** was heard from the surrounding 
boxes, and amongst others Mr. John- 
ston so spoke. The defendant joined 
the noisy company at the end of the 
first act, and in the second they began 
to make satirical remarks on the dress 
of Mrs. H. Johnston, not only very un- 
pleasant to the feelings of her husband, 
but to the annoyance of every one near 
to them. The defendant continued his 
illiberal remarks, and noticed an orna- 
ment worn by the favourite actress in 
her head dress, resembling a 74 gun 
ship, in honor of the immortal Nelscm's 
victory, which he construed into a sub- 
ject which roused the indignation of 
thqse who heard him. Mr. Johnston 
sat in the box as a public character, 
content with the ridicule, until roused 
with laudable indignation for an amiable 
wife, when he attempted to get a con- 
stable, and in so doing, the defendant 
impeded his way to the door, and struck 
iiim. 



The Learned Counsel hoped that the 
Jury, by their verdict, would shew to 
the world, that the conduct of these lob- 
by loungers was , not to be tolerated 
with impunity: and that in so doing 
they would render a most essential ser- 
vice to the public, if not entirely in rid- 
ding the house of these pests of society, 
they would at least give them a salutsffy 
lesson. The Learned Counsel called 
evidence to prove the fact. 

Mr. H. E. Johnston stated, that on 
the 14th of Novem1)er he was in com- | 
pany with a party at the Theatre, to 
witness the success of a new piece, en- 
titled " The Delinquent." They took 
their station in the second tier. Soon 
after they were annoyed by Mr. Mingay 
and two women of the town, who at the 
end of the first act, were joined by the 
defendant. They conducted themselres 
in a very noisy manner, making sati- 
rical remarks on the piece and per- 
formers, so that the ears of every one 
in the surrounding boxes were offended 
with expressimis indelicate and disgust- 
ing. Several persons remonstrated with 
them, but they treated them with con- 
tempt* 

Mr. Keating, Miss Phillips, and se- 
veral very respectable witnesses, who 
were in the box, corroborated the pro- 
secutor in his statement. The defen- 
dant, after consulting his counsel, made 
no defence, and Lord Ellenborough or- 
dered the Jury to find him guilty. 

There was an action also against Mr. 
Johnston, for an assault, arising out of 
the same circumstances, to which a 
verdict of not guilty was recorded. 

For the Fort Folio, 

POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 7. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 

POEM II. BY TARAFA. 

This poem was occasioned by a little 
incident highly characteristic of pasto- 
ral manners. Tarafa and his brother, 
Mabed, jointly possessed a herd of ca- 
mels, and had agreed to watch them al- 
ternately, each 'on his particular day> 
lest, as they were grazing, they shouM 
be driven off" by a tribe with which then' 
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ckm was at war ; but <iur poet was 
so immersed in meditation, and so v/ed- 
ded to his muse, that he often neglect- 
ed his charge, and was sharply reproved 
by his brother, who asked him, sar- 
castically, whether^ if he lost the camels^ 
they could be restored by his fioetry? 
" You shall be convinced of it," answer- 
ed Tarafa and persisted so long in his 
neg^ligence^ that the whole herd was 
actually seized by the Modarites. This 
was more than he really expected ; and 
he applied to all his friends for assist- 
ance in recovering the camels : among 
others, he solicited the aid of his cou- 
sin Malec, who, instead of granting it, 
took the opportunity of rebuking him 
with acrimony for his remissness in 
that instance, and for his general pro- 
digality, libertinism, and spirit of con- 
tention ; telling him, that he ivaa a dia- 
grace to hisfandlyy and had raiaed innu- 
meraJble enemiea, 

* The defence of a poet was likely to 
be best made in poetical language ; and 
Tarafa produced the following compo- 
sition, in vindication of his character 
and conduct, which he boldly justifies 
in every respect, and even claims praise 
for the very course of life which had 
exposed him to censure. 

< He glories in his passion for wo- 
men ; and begins, as usual, with la- 
menting the departure of his beloved 
Khaula, or the Tender Fawn ; whose 
beauty he describes in a very lively 
strain. It were to be wislied that he 
had said more of his mistress and less 
of his camel, of which he interweaves 
a very long, and no very pleasing, de- 
scription. 

< The rest of the poem contains an 
^loffe on his own fortitude, sprightli- 
ness, liberality, and valour, mixed with 
keen expostulations on the unkindness 
and ingratitude of Malec, and with all 
the common topics in favour of volup- 
tuousness : he even triumphs in having 
slain and dressed one of his father's ca- 
mels, and blames the old man for his 
churlishness and avarice. It is a tradi- 
tion preserved by Abu Obeida, that one 
of the chiefs, whom the poet compli- 
ments in the eightieth couplet, made 
him a present of a hundred camels, 
and enabled him, as he had promised, 



to convince his brother,, that fioetry 
could repair hia loaa,' 

THE POEM OF TARAf A. 

The mansion of Khaula is desolate, an4 
the traces of it, on the stony hills of Tah- 
med, faintly shine, like the remains of blu^ 
figures, painted on the back of a hand ! 
— While I ipoie thus to myself ^ my compa- 
nions stopped their coursers by my side, 
and said, Perish not through despair, but 
" act with fortitude." 

Ah ! said /, tlie vehicles which bore away 
my fair 'one, on the morning when the tribe 
of Malec departed, and tlieir camels were 
traversing the banks of Deda, resembled 
large ships, sailing from Aduli ; or vessels 
of the merchant Ibn Yamin, which the mari- 
ner now turns obliquely, and now steers in 
a direct course; ships which cleave the 
foaming waves with their prows, as a boy 
at his play divides with his hand the coUect- 
ed earth. 

In that tribe was a lovely antelope, with - 
black eyes, dark ruddy lips, and a beamtifui" 
neck, gracefully raised to crop the fresh 
berries of eroe ; a neck with two strings of ^ 
pearls and topazes. 

She strays from her young, and feeds with 
the herd of roes, in the tangled thicket, 
where she browzes on the edges of the wild 
fruit, and covers herself with a mantle of 
leaves : she smiles, and displays her bright 
teeth, rising from their dark-coloured bases, 
like a privet-plant in fuU bloom, which 
pierces a bank of pure sand moistened with 
dew ; to her teeth the sun has imparted his 
brilliant water ; but not to the part where 
they grow, which is sprinkled with bad ore, 
while the ivory remains unspotted. Her 
face appears to be wrapped up in a veil of 
SUA beams : unblemished is her complexion, 
and her skin is without a wrinkle. 

Such cares as this, whenever they oppress 
my soul, I dispel by taiing adventurous jour' 
neys^ on a lean yet brisk camel, who runs 
with a quick pace both morning and evening ; 
sure-footed, firm and thin as the planks of a 
bier ; whose course I hasten over long-trod- 
den paths, variegated like a striped vest. 
She rivals the swiftest camels, even of the 
noblest breed ; and her hin4-feet rapidly fol- 
low her fore-feet, on the beaten way. In 
the vernal season, she grazes on yon two 
hills, among others of her race, whose teats 
are not yet filled with milk, and depastures 
the lawns, whose . finest grass the gentle 
showers have made luxuriously green. She 
turns back at the soimd of her rider's voice ; 
and repels the caresses of a thick-haired rus- 
set staUion with the lash of her bushy tail, 
which appears as if the two wings^of a 'large 
white eagle were transfixed by an awl to ^e 
bone, andhung waving round both her sides : 
one while it lashes the place of him who 
rides hindmost on her; another whUe, it 
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plays found her teats, which are become 
wrinkled and flaccid like a leathern ba^« 
their milk no longer distending them. Her 
two haunches are plump, and compact as 
the two smooth valves of a lofty castle gate. 
Supple is lier back-bone : her ribs are IHce 
the strongest bows ; and her neck is firmly 
raised, on the well-connected vertebres. The 
two cavities under her shoulders are spa- 
ciotls as two dens of beasts among the wild 
lotus plants ; and stiff bows appear to be bent 
under her sinewy loins. Her two thighs are 
cxceedmgly strong, and when she moves 
they diverge like two buckets carried from 
a well, in the hands of a robust drawer of 
water. Her joints are we// knit, and her 
bones solid, like a bridge of Grecian architec- 
ture, whose builder had vowed, that he 
would enclose it with well-cemented bricks. 
Th6 hair of her chin is of a reddish hue : her 
back is muscular : she takes long, yet quick, 
steps, with her hind-feet, and moves her 
fore-feet with agility ; she tosses them fro^n 
her chest with the strength and swiftness of 
cabus firmly pulled by a nervous arm ; and 
her shoulders are bent like the rafters of a 
lofty dome : she turns rapidly from her path : 
exceedingly swift is her pace ; long is her 
head ; and her shoulders are strongly united 
to her sides. The white and hollow marks 
of the cords with which her burdens have 
been tied on her back, resemble pools of 
water on the smooth brow of a solid rock ; 
marks, which sometimes unite and some- 
times are distinct, like the gores of fine 
linen, which are sewed under the arms of a 
well-cut robe. Long is her neck ; and, when 
she raises it with celerity, it resembles the 
stem of a ship, floating aloft, on the billowy 
Tigris. Her skull is firm as an anvil ; and 
the bones, which the sutures unite, are in- 
dented, and sharp as a file. Her cheek is 
smooth and white as paper of Syria; and 
her lips, as soft as dyed leather of Yemen, 
exactly and smoothly cut. Her two eyes, 
like two polished mirrors, have found a 
Inding-place in the caverns of their orbits, 
the bones of which are like rocks, in whose 
cavities the waters are collected : thou \)e- 
h oldest them free from blemish or spot, and 
resembling in beauty those of a wild-cOw, 
the mother of playful yoimg, when the voice 
of the hunter has filled her with fear. Her 
ears truly distinguish every sound, to which 
she listens attentively in her nightly jour- 
neys, whether it be a gentle whisper or a 
loud noise ; sharjj ears, by which the excel- 
lence of her breed is known f ears, like 
those of a solitary wild-bull in the gloves of 
Haumel. Her heart, easily susceptible of 
terror, palpitates with a quick motion, yet 
remains firm in her chest, as a round solid 
stone striking a broad floor of marble. If I 
please, she raises her head to the middle of 
her trappings, and swims with her fore-legs 
as swift as a young ostrich. If 1 picas^. 



she moves slowly; if itot, 6ti« g«Iki|is, 
through &ar of tiie strong lash formed ^ 
twisted thongs. Her upper lip is divided, 
and the softer part of her nose is bored: 
when she bends them towards the ground, 
her pace is greatly accelerated. 

For the Fort Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

Singular anecdote of Timothy Brecknock, 
who was executed at Castlebar, in Ire- 
land, with G. R. Fitzgerald, £fq. 

In the year 1758, a man, committed 
to Newg^ate on a charge of highway 
robbery, sent for Mr. Brecknock, and 
requested he would undertake his de- 
fence. When Timothy came to hitn, 
his first question was, whether he had 
really committed the robbery or not: it 
is no matter whether you have or no, 
said Bi'ecknock, you shall not be 
hanged; but it is necessary I should 
know the truth, that I may frame the de- 
fence accoi-dingly. " Why indeed (re- 
plied the culprit) I did commit the rob- 
bery." " Very well," answered the 
Solicitor; " now tell me, have yon anjr 
money? — How much can you com- 
mand ?" " I have somewhat above lOOl. 
in cash and valuables."— j'* Very well, 
let me have 801. ; it is not for myself; 
I leave my reward to your generosity, 
when you are cleared; but I want the 
money for a particular purpose, and 
will give an account to you for every 
farthing of it. There are now five 
weeks to your trial, so I have time 
enough; and with time and money 
everjr thing can be done.' —The sum 
was instantly given in bank notes, which 
the culprit had artfully concealed^ and 
Mr. Brecknock proceeded to desire the 
criminal to give him a particular ac- 
count of ever}' circumstance of the 
robbery ; which he did to the following 
purport :— That, five weeks before that 
time, he met a gentleman in a chariot 
with a footman behind, near the nine 
mile stone on the Bamet road, at half 
past eleven at night; that he stopped 
the carriage, and robbed him of 1S7 
guineas, and some silver, but refused 
his watch, as he did not choose to deal 
in discoverable articles ; that presently 
after, he found himself pursued by the 
coachman on one of the coach hor«cs> 
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and rode down a lane out of the high 
road, but finding the lane close at tJie 
bottom, iie leaped his horse over some 
pales, and quitting him, took to his 
heels across the fields, and got safe to 
town ; that the coach horse, not being 
able to leap, his own horse had got clear, 
and come home of itself next morning. 
Thus he thought himself quite safe as 
to this affair; but that, shortly after, the 
gentleman's coachman met him on the 
same horse in Whitechapel, had him 
seized and carried before a magistrate, 
where his person was identified by the 
gentleman, the coachman^ and the foot- 
man, who knew him by the bright 
moonlight; on this eyidence he was 
fully committed for trial. " This is ra- 
ther an ugly affair," said Brecknock ; 
« however, don't fear, I'll bring you off ; 
I shalLnot attempt to prove you else- 
where at the precise time of the rob^ 
bery ; for an alibi is a very dangerous 
defence, unless it can be well supported ; 
and I don't care to trust your life to a 
set (>f rascally witnesses, who may be 
sifted by a close cross examination, or 
have their characters inquired into 
no, no, I shall act otherwise, you have 
only to make your heart easf , and plead 
I not gtdlty. 

At the next sessions the trial came 
on, and the gentleman, the .coachman, 
and footman, deposed to every circum- 
stance of the robbery, as above related ; 
adding, that they were positive both 
to the horse and the man, whose face 
they had closely seen by the light of the 
moon, as his crape had fallen off when 
he first stopped the chariot, and the 
coachman had picked it up, when he un- 
harnessed one of the coach horses to 
pursue the robber, by his master's per- 
mission. The prisoner was called upon 
to make his defence, when Mr. Breck- 
nock addressed the court in these 
words : 

My Lordt^ and Gentlemen of the yury. 
" I have not the least doubt of the in- 
nocence of the unhappy person at the 
bar, though he stands here under very, 
disagreeable circumstances. Inas- 
mudi that, although he was in bed, in 
his own lodgings, at the very time the 
robbery was said to have been com- 
liiittedi y^ he cau prove that &et by no 



other testimony than that of his wife 
(and I know how little regard is usually 
paid to a* wife witnessing for her hus- 
band), and of a child of five years old, 
who is too young to be admitted to an 
oath. I do not seek to impeach the ve- 
racity of the gentleman who is the pro- 
secutor; his character is too well esta- 
blished. I have not the least doubt he 
was robbed in the manner he has sworn ; 
yet, I ajn confident that the prisoner at 
the bar was not the person. In respect 
to the identity of the horse, I put that 
entirely out of the question, and will 
say, that a horse seen in the dark can- 
not be easily known in the light, at a 
distance of five weeks. There is 
scarcely a horse so singularly marked, 
as not to have others similarly marked ; 
and, as |i proof, there are four horses I 
have caused to be brought into the 
court yard, standing together with the. 
prisoner's horse, which Mr. Sheriff has 
been so kind as to suffer to be brought 
hither; and, if the three witnesses 
agree in selecting, separately, the pri- 
soner's horse, of which they are so very 
certain, from the rest, I will acquiesce 
in the prisoner's guilt. But, my Lords, 
and gentlemen of the Jury, I haA«e still 
more to urge, in respect to the alledged 
identity of the horse ; the prosecutor 
is, doubtless, impelled by a love of jus- 
tice; but that love sometimes carries 
a man to an extreme of zeal. The 
coachman may have a love of justice, 
but when it is remembered that the con- 
viction of the firiaoner will entitle him to a 
reward of 401. the court may be inclined 
to think him interested in the verdict, 
which you, gentlemen of the Juiy, may 
bring in. The footman having heard 
some particulars sworn by his master 
and fellow servant, may believe them 
true, as being the same story.— The 
three witnesses have all declared tliat 
they recollected the prisoner's face, from 
haling seen it clearly at the lime of the 
robbery, by the strong light of the 
moon. Now, I have one witness tliat 
will undoubtedly set aside this concur- 
i^encc of evidence. It b indeed an un- 
interested witness, a sHent witness,, 
yet one that will speak home to the con- 
viction of the whole court. It is Ry- 
der's Alman^tc; and if your Lordships 
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and gentlfemfcn of the Juty, will take 
the trouble to4ook into it, you will find 
it utterly impossible that th^ iifitnesses 
could have seen the robber's face by the 
light of the moon ; for you will see, on 
the night of the robbery, that the moon 
did not rise till sixteen minutes after 
tinee in the morning, consequently it 
could not give any light at half past 
eleven o'clock, hear three h6urs before 
it rose; and if the witnesses are thus 
proved to be mistaken in the capital 
point of their evidence, no part of it 
ean affect the prisoner. Having said 
this, he handed an Almanac up to the 
bench, in which it appeared plainly that 
the moon rose on that particular night, 
as Brecknock had said. The court and 
Jury being satisfied as to that point, the 
prisoner was immediately acquiy:ed and 
discharged out of court, on paying his 
fees. 

Mr. Brecknock prided himself on 
his ingenuity in deceiving the court; 
•which, as he afterwards boasted, he ef- 
fected in this manner. He had em- 
ployed the money he had received 
from^ the highwayman in getting 
printed.a new edition of Ryder's Alma- 
nac, exactly similar to the genuine 
edition, except that the lunations for 
the whole year had been changed, so as 
to make it appear that on the night of 
th^ robbery there was no moon. He 
had only half a dozen of copies struck 
off, one of which he presented to the 
bench, and lodged the other five in dif- 
ferent hands in the court, to be pro- 
duced in case any doubts had arisen, 
and smother Almanac had been called 
for. The Recordoi' discovered the 
fraud some days after ; but it was then 
too late, as the prisoner had been ac- 
quitted ; and the Solicitor was not re- 
sponsible for the error in the Almanac 
he produced, and which could not then 
be identified. 



For the Port Folio. 

Mr. OLnscHooL, 

That Dr. Johnson wrote the lives of 
Collins, Blake, and of some other pub- 
lic characters which appear in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, we have his own 
testimony ; but he never, I believe, de- 



clared that he was the author of the life^ 
of John Bunyan (G. M. April 1765.) 
That he was, however, there is much 
strong internal evidence of style and 
language. Exempli gratia. « Every 
" reader is the very pilgrim whose pro- 
" gress is exhibited, and therefore ne- 
" cessarily refers his dangers and dcH- 
" verances to himself ; is alarmed by 

the same fears, ioid animated by the 
" same hopes," &c. 

I entertain no doubt that he was the 
compiler of ' A particular account of 
John Macnaughton,' published in the 
Supplement to the Gentle man'svMaga- 
zine for 1761 ; vera incessu patuit. I 
also suspect he dressed up the account 
of the Robbery of Lord Harrington? 
which is to be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for January 1765. Here are 
two passages. " With wh^ view the 
pisiols were ordered does not appear, 
the robbery being to be perpetrated in 
secrecy and silence," &c. Again— 
" They wei^, however, discovered by an 
accident so remarkable, that it wduld 
have been blamed, as exceeding proba- 
bility, if it had been made an incident 
in a novel," &c. 

I make these suggestions with the 
hope that sdme person in London will 
attend to them ; and that those pieces 
of the great JohnscHi, which are scat' 
tered, but may be easily distinguished, 
through a long series of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, may be collected in a 
portable volume and become the iami- 
cus omnium horartim. 

I am, &c. 

John Bull. 

VARIETY. 
Variety is charming". 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning". 

OLD BALI-AD. 

From a recital, by a naturalist, of the 
train of mischief produced by die air 
upon minerals, plants, animals, and man 
himself, a gloomy mind may be apt to 
dread this indulgent Nurse of Nature 
as a cruel and inexorable step-mW^cr ; 
but it is far otherwise ; and, akbough 
we are sometimes injured, .yet almost 
all the comforts and blessing of life 
spring from its propitious Influence. 
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All must sdloiy it to be a friend, to whose 
benefits we are constantly obliged: 
and yet, to this hour, philosophers are 
(Uvided as to the nature of the obliga- 
tion. 

Our constitutions seem to corres- 
pond with the changes of the weather- 
glass ; they are braced, strong and vi- 
gorous, with a large body of air upon 
them; they are languid, relaxed and 
feeble, when the air is light, and refuses 
to give our fibres their proper tone. 

Address to Good Swse. 

To Fancy let the poet raise 
His bold enthusiastic lays. 
To inemory grateful tribute pour, 
F^r all her rich collected store. 

To thee, good sense, I lowly bow,. 
To thee I pay my sober vow ; 
• Flattery in vain the bribe supplies, 
'Tis t^ine her incense to despise. 

Simple thine air, thine eye serene. 
Thy charms more valued as more seen ; 
Proportion o'er thy form presides. 
Utility thy motion guides. 

Without thy genuine stamp imprest. 
Vainly is mental wealth possest ; 
In vain imagination warms. 
Creating gay or solemn forms. 

In vain is Memory's crowded store. 
And vain the Scholar's ancient lore. 
Without thy ballast in the mind 
The vessel veers with every wind. 

Even virtue swerves without thy aid, 
. By sudden gusts of passion sway'd ; 
And Genius, an unrooted flower. 
Blossoms and withers in an hour. 

- O thou, to whom I lowly bend, 
Do thou tliy votary's prayer attend ; 

. Do thou her steady pilot be, , 
To guide her through life's shoaly sea. 

Should she in Fancy's air balloon 
Mount to steal radiance from the moon ; 
Then sudden sink, with curious eye 
To search where Fancy's glow-worms lie. 

Now, like the ae'ronaut* explore. 
And count the waving ridges o'er ; 
Then sudden up the welkin rush, 
' Till forests seem a g^seberry bush. 

Do thou her giddy flight restrain. 
And call her back to earth again ; 
Let her thy temperate medium know. 
Nor rise too high, nor sink too low. 



* Cipt. Sowder. See his account 



The Kissy imitated from Secumhs. B&aium 7. 
BY EDMUND L. SWIFT, ESq. 

Kisses are never, never sunder'd. 
An hundred counted by the hundred. 
The dying flame of love to rouse and 
The hundred counted by the thousand^ 
The thousand by tlie million counted. 
The million on the million mounted, 
rU g^ve thee ; kisses thrice a million^ 
For every drop in wave Sicilian, 
For eveiy star the heavens bestudding, 
I'll give thy lips so softly budding, 
Thy cheek, where blooms the red rose b];tfak« 
ing» 

Thy tell-tale eyes in silence speaking. 
Unwearied give, if those canst bear a 
Whole life of love, my sweet Nescra ! 

But when clos'd as shells^ caressing, 
Clos'd as shells thy soft lips pressing. 
Thy cheek, where blooms the red rose broJc- 
ing. 

Thy tell-tale eyes in silence speaking. 

Ah me, not mine these charms ^ g&ze 
on! 

Those tell-tale eyes in silence speaking. 
That cheek, where blooms the redrose break- 
ing* 

Those lips that Love in laughter plays on. 
Ah me, not mine to gaze on j 

Laughter that, as Cynthia's splendid. 
On his sunny steeds ascended. 
Up the sky in triumph rushes. 
Breaks the cloud, the tempest hushe§ — 
Laughter, whose sweet ^aces golden 
Were by me their charm beholden. 
From my cheek the tear would banish. 
Bid my sighs and sorrow vanish. 

Ah me, what jealous wars are wa^^itg, 
My eyes my lips in strife engaging ; 
My eager hps my eyes preventing. 
My envious eyes mv lips resenting. 
Each so tenacious of its treasure. 
Not Jove himself shaU share their pleasui^. 

The inhabitants of India sustain an 
unceasing langtior from the heats of 
their climate; and are torpid in the 
midst of profusion. For this reason, the 
Great Disposer of nature has clothed 
their country with trees of an amazing 
height, whose shade might defei^d them 
from the beams of the sun ; and whose 
continual freshness might, in some 
measure, temperate their fierceness. 
From these shades the air receives re- 
freshing moisture, and animals a cool- 
ing protection. The whole race of sa- 
vage animals retire in the midst of the 
day to the very centre of the forests, 
not so much to avoid their enemy, man, 
as to fihd a defence against tlje ra|^g 
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heats of the ^eflson. BoMiaave consi- 
dered heat 90 prejudicial to health, that 
he was never seen to go near a fire. 

Every thing that we see gives oflF its 
iMUts to the air, and has a little floating 
atmosphere of its own. The rose is 
encompassed with a sphere of its own 
odorous particles ; while the nightshade 
infects the air with scents of a more 
ungrateful nature. 1 he perfume of 
musk Hies off in such abundance, that 
the quantity remaining blicomes sensi* 
hly lightened by the loss. A thousand 
substances, that escape ail our senses, 
we know to be there; the powerftil 
emanations of the loadstone, the efllu* 
via of electricity, the rays of light, and 
the insinuations of fire. 

In order that the air should be wholc^ 
some, it is necessary that it should not 
be of one kind, but the compound of se- 
veral substances ; and the more various 
the composition to all appearance, the 
more salubrious. A man, therefore, 
who continues in one place, is not so 
likely to enjoy the wholesome variety 
aa he who changes his situation ; and, 
if I may so express it, instead of wait- 
ing fi^r a renovation of air, walks for- 
ward to meet its arrival. Thus mere 
"^tion, independent even of the bene- 
fits of exercise, becomes wholesome, 
by thus supplying a greater^variety of 
that healthful fluid by which we are 
sustained. 

Fine gentlemen, till they have been 
wouiid up by their valets,, seem abso- 
lutely incapable of motion. They have 
no more use of their hands, for any of- 
fice about their own person, than if they 
were paralytic : at night they must wait 
for their servants, before they can un- 
dtes» themselves and to bed : in the 
mormng, if the valet happen to be out 
i>f the way, the master must remain 
helpless and sprawling in bed, like a 
turtle on its back on the kitchen table 
of an alderman. 

You know, says the sprightly Dr. 
Moore, in a letter to a friend, how 
laborious a thing it is to keep alive a 
dialogue with my Lord M — . The 
Conversation either degenerates into 



a soliloquy on your part, or espirA 
altogether. I was therefore exceed- 
ingly happy with the thought of a 
lively French Marquis being one of 
our party. He was uncommonly gay ; 
addressed much of his conversation to 
his Lordship ; tried him upon every 
subject, wine, women, horses, politics, 
and religion* Uc then sang chamom a 
boircy and tried in vain to get my lord 
to join in the chorus. Nothing would 
do.— He admired his clothes, praised 
Ihs dog, and said a thousand obliging 
things of the English nati(m, to no 
purpose. His lorihip kept up his 
lence and reserve to the last, and then 
drove jovay to the opera. 

Ma foi,'* said the Marquis, as soon 
as he went out of tlie room, V il a grand 
tulens fiour Ic siUnce^ ^e Milord la." 

^' Did you marry your wife for her 
fortune?" said ironically a gentleman 
to the husband of a rich lady with a 
disagreeable countenance, and a dispo- 
sition resembling her face*. 

" Certainly not,**^ answered he. 

♦* Was it for the sake of herxbcauty?" 

" No ; I cannot say ft was," replied 
the husband. 

" Did you many her for the sake of 
her temper r" 

" Not in the least." 

" In the devil's name, for whose sake 
did you marry such a woman ?" 

" I married her for 6od'« «zi*f," an- 
swered the husband with resignation. 

I remember, says a witty writer, be- 
ing in company with a lady who was 
ipery much painted. When she with- 
drew, a gehtleman observed that h was 
a pity she painted. 

I am of a different opinion, reidied 
another gentleman present. 

Tt) me, rejoined the first, she seem- 
ed frightful with the paint. 

So she did to me, said the second? 
but not quite so frightful as she doe» 
without it. 

. He who has been taught to consider 
that nothing in the wprld is so variable 
as the winds, must certainly be sur- 
prised to find a place where there iiw* 
thing niore uniform. Wilh us, 
inconstancy has becon^e a ^Teit>« 
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But men between the tropics, in the 
Atlantic and Ethiopic oceans, and the 
navigators of the Pacific, may talk of a 
friend or a mistress as fixed and un- 
changeable as the winds, and mean a 
compliment by the comparison. When 
ships are once arrived into the proper 
latitudes of the Great Pacific Ocean, 
the mariner forgets the helm, and his 
skill becomes almost useless ; neither 
storms nor tempests are known Vo de- 
form the glassy bosopi of that im- 
mense sheet of waters 5 a gentle breeze, 
that forever blows m the same direc- 
tion, rests upon the canvas and speeds 
the navigator. 

We are admirers of Scottish music 
and poetry. The works of Allan Ram-, 
say. Bums, Ferguson and Hector Mac- 
neil, are often in our hands. Ferguson, 
an excellent judge, has given a very fa- 
vourable opinion of the merits of Tul- 
lochgorum. The preference in the 
thira stanza is highly to our taste. 
Come, gie's a song, the lady cried. 
And lay yoiir disputes all aside, 
What nonsense ist fa folk to chide 
For what's been done before them 
Let wig and torj' all agree 
To drop their whigmegmorum, 
Let whig and tory all agree 
To spend their night wi' mirth and gke. 
And chearfu' sing alang wi' me 
Thp reel of Tullochgorum. 

TuUochgorunys my delight^ 
It gars us a* in ane unite. 
And ony sumph, who keeps up spite 

In conscience I abhor him ; 
Blithe and merry we's be a' 

To make a chearfu' quorum j 
Blitlie and merry we's be a* 
As lang's we hae a breath to draw. 
And dance till we be like to fa' 

The reel of TuUochgorum. 
There needs na' be so great a phrase 
Wi* dringing dull Italian lays, 
I wadna gie our air Stralihspeys 

For half a hundred score o'm : 
They're douff and dowic at the best, 
Douif and dowie, douff and dowie, 
Tbe)^e douft and dowie at the best 

Wi' a their variorum ; 
They're douff and dowie at Ae best. 
Their allegros and a* the rc«t. 
They canna please a Hi^land taste 

Compar'd wi* TuUochgorum. 
Let wardly minds themselves oppresa 
Wi' fear of want and double cess. 
And «llly souls themselves distress 
.. Wi* keepini^ up decotaift •* 



Shall we sae sour and wQllky »»t>J ' 
Spur and sulky, sour and sulky. 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit 

Like auld philosopborum ; 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit 
Wi' neither sense, nor mnrth, nor wit. 
And canna nse to shake a fet 

At the reel of Tullochgoruni^ 
M;ay choicest blessings still attend ^ 
Each honest hearted open friend, 
Andvcakn and quiet be his end. 

Be a* tnat's good bef5!>re him ! 
May peace and plenty be hislot, 
Peace and plenty, .peace plenty^ 
May peace and jilienit^ be his lot ' ' 

And dainties a great store o'm ; 
May peace and plenty be his lot,^ 
Unstain'd by Any vicious bldt. 
And may he never want a groat 

That's fond of Tullochg^run. 

But for the discontented fool. 
Who wants to be Oppression's tool. 
May Envy gnaw his rotten soul 

And blackest fiends devour hi^i ! 
May dole and sorrow be' his chance. 
Dole and sorrow, dole and sorrow. 

And honest souls abhor-him ; . 
May dole and sorrow be his chance. 
And a' the ills that come frae France, 
Whoe'er he be, that winna dance 

The reel of TtHiochgorum. 

Charlotte Smith has thus poetically^ 
apostrophiaed the Humming Bird. We 
shall read her description with deligbDy 
because, as the bird is a native^ Wf 
have frequent opportunities to compare 
the poetical picture with the beautifuJt, 
and interesting original. 

Minutest of the feather'd kind, 
' Possessing everjr charm co^jJbau'dj " 
; Nature, in forming thee, desjgn'd. 

That thou shoiild*Bt be 
A proof within how tittle space - 
She, can compose such perfect grace. 
Rendering thy lovely fairy race 

Beauty^s epitome. 
Those buniish'd colours to bestow 
Her pencil in the heavenly bow 
She dipp'd; and made thy plumes to glorw 

With eyery hoe • 
That in the dancing sun-beam play« ; 
And with the ruby's vivid blaze 
: Mingl€^ the emerald's lucid rays 

With halcyon blue. 
Then plac'd thee under genial skies 
Where flowers and shrubs spontaneous tise. 
With richer fragrance, bolder dyes 

1^ her endued ; 
And bade thee pass thy happy hours 
In tamarind shades and pahny bowers. 
Extracting from unfudling flowers 

AnJuotitl food. 
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There, lovfely Bee-Bird! mayst thou rove 
Thro* spicy vale and citron grove. 
And woo and win thy fluttering" love 

With plume so bright; 
There rapid fly, more heard than seen, 
*Mid orange boughs of polish'd green. 
With Rowing fruit and flowers between 

Of purest white. 
There feed and take thy balmy rest. 
There weave thy little cotton nest. 
And may no cruel hand molest 

Thy timid bride : 
Nor those bright changeful plumes of thine 
Be offer'd on Ae unfeeling shrine 
Where some dark beauty loves to shine 

In g^udy pride. 
Nor may her sable lover's care 
Add to Uie baubles in her hair* . 
Thy dazzling feathers rich and rare. 

And thou, poor bird. 
For this inhuman purpose bleed. 
While gentle hearts abhor the deed. 
And Mercy's trembling voice may plead* 

But plead unheard ! 
^uch triflers should be taught to know 
Not all the hues thy plumes can show 
Become. them like the conscious glow 

Of modesty; . 
And that not half so lovely seems 
The ray that from the diamond gleams. 
As tlie pure gem that trembling beams 

In Pity's eye. 

The following song, sung in charac- 
ter) is a tolerable description of the co- 
quetry of some ladies : 

When first I began , sir, to ogle the ladies. 
And prattle soft nothings, as a pretty fellow's 
trade is ; 

Whilst with rapturous praises I dwelt on 

every filature, 
If I stole a sly kiss, 'twas, fye, you wicked 

creature ; 

But soon, in tones lower, and softer, and 
sweeter. 

Half pleased, they'd whisp^, fye, fye, you 
'wicked creatiu-e. 

Indeed my attractions no gallantry needed, 
Each evening new conquests to conquests 

succeeded ; 
Perplex'd how so many fond claims I should 

parry. 

To settle them all, I resolv'd, faith, to marry, 
And press'd lovely Laura in language still 
sweeter, 

Till, blushing, she whisper'd, I'm yours, you 
wicked creature. 

The Bond-street loungers have at 
length succeeded in introducing a 
fashion peculiar to themselves — ^the fw- 
visible shirt. [Lon. pap. 



Sons of Mirth and Social Pleasure, 

FiU the fancy stirring bowl; 
Bumpers let us drink at leisure 

As the fleeting moments roll ; 
Joyous sailing on life's ocean. 

To dull care we bid adieu, 
Bacchants all; you'll like my motion. 

Here's a g^ass to charming Sue. 
Vainly let the sordid miser 

Heap his mountains up, of gold. 
We pursue a course much wiser, 

'our'd by the brave and bold ; 
Jolly mortals, fill your glasses. 

What have we with fools to do ? 
Half mankind we know are asses. 

Here's a glass to charming Sue. 
Briskly fill your bumpers higfher. 

Life, ye know, is but a span, •> 
These are precepts we admire. 

The study df mankind' is mai> ; 
So say the learned, bred at college. 

We'll their maxims then pursue. 
Pledge me from their cup of knowledge. 

Here's a health to charming Sue. 

With us, the furious tempest is 
rarely knowirt, and its ravages are re- 
gistered as an uncommon calamity; 
but in the countries that lie between 
the tropics, its visits are freqOent, and 
its effects anticipated. In these re- 
gions the winds vary their terrors; 
sometimes involving all things in a suf- 
focating heat; sometimes mixing all. 
the elements together ; sometimes with 
a momentary swiftness passing over 
the face of the country, and destroying 
all things in their passage, and some- 
times raising whole sandy desarts in 
one country to deposit them in another. 
We have littlp reason, therefore, to 
envy these climates the luxuriance of 
their soil, or the brightness of their 
skies. Our own muddy atmosphere, 
that wraps us round in obscurity, though 
it fail^ to gild our prospepts Mdth sun- 
shine, or our groves with fruitage, ne- 
vertheless answers the calls of industry. 
They may boast of a plentiful but pre- 
carious harvest; while, with us, the 
labourer toils in certain expectation of 
a moderate but a happy return* 

During the summer, along the coasts 
of the Persian gulf, a very dangerous 
wind prevails, which the natives call tho 
Samiel. It is attended with instant 
and &tal effects. This terrible Mast) 
which was; perimps, the pe^ileiieeof 
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the ancients, instantly kills all those 
that it involves in its passage. What 
its malignity consists in, none can tell, 
as none have surviv^ its effects to give 
information. It frequently, as I am 
told, assumes a visible form, and darts, 
in a kind of bluish vapour, along the 
surface of the country. The natives, 
not only of Persia, but of Arabia, talk 
of its effects vrith terror; and their 
poets have not failed to heighten them 
with the assistance of imagination. 
They have described it as under the 
conduct of a minister of vengeance, 
who governs its terrors, and raises, or 
depresses it, as he thinks proper. 

The following old song is a great fa- 
vourite among the best judge*. It 
contains an accurate journal of the vi- 
cissitudes and disappointments of life. 
The philosophy of this ballad is judi- 
cious, and the suggestion, that Music 
may allay the violence of Care's irrita- 
tion, is perfectly just. 
When first I came to be a man 

Of twenty years or so, 
I thought myself a handsome youth. 

And fain the world would know ; 
In best attire I stept abroad. 

With spirits brisk and guy. 
And here and there and every where 

Was like a mom in May : 
No care I had, nor fear of want. 

But ramble^ up and down. 
And for a beau I might have pass'd 

In country or in town ; 
I still was pleas'd where'er I went. 

And wheh I was alone 
I tun'd my pipe, and pleas'd myself 

With Jolin of Badenyon. . 
Now in the days of youthful prime, 

A mi;stress I pnust find ; 
For love, they say, gives one an air, 

And e'en improves the mind; 
On Phillis fair, above the rest. 

Kind fortune fix*d my eyes. 
Her piercing beauty struck my heart. 

And she became my choice ; 
To Cupid then, with hearty prayer, ♦ 

I oflfer'd many a vow. 
And danc'd and sung, and sigh'd and swore. 

As other lovers do ; 
Bat when^ at last, I breath'd my flame, 

I found her cold as stone ; 
I left the girl, and tun'd my pipe 

To John of Badenyon. 
When love had thus my he^ beg^l'd 

With foolish hopes and vain, 
T© 'fWendship's port I steer'd my courge, 
at lover's paip. 



m 

A friend I got by lucky chance, ' . 

'Twas something* like divine ; 
An honest friend 's a precious gift^ 

And such a gift was mine : 
And now, whatever might betide, 

A happy man was I, 
In any strait I knew to whom 

I freely might apply : 
A strait soon came, my friend I try'd^ 

He laugh'd and spurn'd my moan ; 
I hied me home, and pleas'd myself 

With John of* Badenyon. 

I thought I should be wiser next. 

And would a patriot tum. 
Began to doat on Johnny Wilke*, 

And cry up Parson Home : 
Their noble spirit I admir'd. 

And prais'd their manly zeal. 
Who had with flaming tongue and pen ■ 

Maintain'd the public weal. 
But ere a month or two was past 

I found myself betray'd, 
'Twas self and party, after all. 

For all the stir they made; 
And when I saw these factious knavei 

Insult THE VERY THRONE, 

I curs*d them all^ and tun'd my pipe 
To John of Badenyon. 

What next to do; I mus'd awhile. 

Still hoping to succeed, 
I piteh'd on books for company. 

And gravely tried to read ; 
I bought and borrow'd every where, 

' And study *d night and day. 
Nor miss'd what dean and doctor wrote. 

That happen'd in my way ; ^ - • 

Philosophy I now esteem'd 

The oraament of youth. 
And carefully through many a page 

1. hunted after tmth; 
A thousand various schemes I try'd. 

And yet was pleas'd with none, 
I threw them by, and tun'd my pipe 

To John of Badenyon. 

And now, ye youngsters, every where. 

Who want to make a show, ' 
Take heed in time, nor vainly hope 

For happiness below: 
What you may fancy pleasure here 

Is but an empty name. 
For girls, and friends, and books are fSO, 

You'll flnd them all tlie same : 
Then be advis'd, and warning take 

Fi*om such a man as me, 
I'm neither Poi>e, nor Cardinal, 

Nor one of low degree ; 
You'll find displeasure every where. 

Then do as I have done, 
E'eit tune your pipe and please yourself 

With John of Badenyon. 

> Lord Holland has just published, in 
England,, an elegant and interesting nc-^ 
couAt of the Life and Writings of Lope 
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Felix de Vega Carpio, the celebrated 
Spanish Poet. It is interspersed with 
specimens of the btyle and manner of 
Lope, which his Lordship has very 
happily translated. 

The following is a short passage 
taken^ as is stated, at random, fjfom a 
comedy of little celebrity- 
Let HQ one say that there is need 

Of time for love to grow ; 
Ah no ! the love that kills indeed 

Dispatches at a blow. 
The spark which but by slow degrees 

Is nurs'd into a flame. 
Is habit, friendship, what you please ; 

But love is not its name. 
For love, to be completely true. 

It death at sight should deal ; 
Should be the first one ever knew ; 

In short, be that I feel. 
To write, to sigh, and to converse, 

For years to play the fool ; 
'Tis to put passion out to nursfe, 

And send one's heart to school. 
Love, all at once, should from the earth 

Start up full grov^Ti and tall ; 
If not an Adam at his bii^th. 

He is no Love at all. 

Covent-Garden. 

On Saturday evening, the Comedy 
of Every man in his Humour^ with the 
Farce of Love-a-la^Mode^ were per- 
formed at this Theatre. 

The principle features in the repre- 
sentation was the re -appearance of Mr. 
Cooke, who, for some weeks, has ab- 
sented himself from his public duty, in 
the course of which he has been twice 
annoimced to perform a distinguished 
character, and has as often occasioned 
considerable disappointment. Various 
reports concerning the cause of. them 
have been afloat, of a nature very disad- 
vantageous to the character of Mr. 
Cooke, as a servant of the public. His 
credit with the town was so far impair- 
ed in consequence, that an apprehen- 
sion of the repetition of his misconduct 
<leprived him of the honor of a crowded 
house. — When this gentleman made 
his appearance on Saturday evening, he 
was received with a mixture of the 
usual signs of approbation and censure. 
The indulgence of the audience, hW- 
eiFer, and Uie desire to hear what sort 
of excuse he had 16 ofifer^ prevailed in 
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procuring silence; when Mr. Cooke 
came forward in much apparent embar- 
rassment, assisted by Farley, and ad- 
dressed the hous^ in nearly the follow- 
ing terms: " Ladies and Gentlemen, 
my absence the Jirat night wa« owing 
to my reading Thursday for Wednesday 
in the bill. The second night (placing 
his hand on his heart, and speaking in 
a lower voice), I have nothing to say." 
Some marks of disapprobation ensued, 
and tliere was a cry from some quarters, 
where he was not distinctly heard, of 
" Repeat, repeat." Indulgence prevail- 
ed over all obstacles, and he was per- 
mitted to proceed. It is but justice to 
him to say, that he performed the cha- 
racter of Kitely in the Play, and of Sir 
Archy in the Farce, in his best manner, 
and received loud and frequent applause. 
Nothing could exceed the admirable 
skill which he diitf)laycd in the scene 
with Ctzs/j, in which all the workings 
and perturbations of jealousy were de- 
picted with the utmost effect. 

Cooke proceeds with his usual fiotent \ 
s/iirit to abuse the indulgence of the 
public. He was to have played the part 
of Dumontj in Jane S/iore^ on Tuesday 
evening, at Covent-Garden ; but, as 
soon as he came on the stage, instead of 
being fit to display the sorrows of an 
affectionate husljand*, long divided from 
a disloyal, but repentant wife, it was 
evident that— 

The tears of the tankard were all he coulil 
shed;" • 
and that he was indeed in such a situa-^ 
tion as totally disqualllied him from 
discharging his duty. The audience 
testified -great displeasure, and he was 
obliged by his condition, as well as by 
general indignation, to quit the stagq. 
Murray, very good-naturedly, came 
forMjard soon ^er, as his substitute. • 
[^Morning Poit. 

On Saturday week, some wag nailed 
up the breast-plate of a cof&i on the 
lery door of the Newcastle Theatre, m 
which was painted, in legible charac- 
ters, the following curious inscription • 
— « Strayed from this Theatre^ all the 
best /lerformersj and a moat res^^^ 
audience '\ [Lqii. I»P* . 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



For the Port Folio. 
SCIPIO TO SALLY. 
An Imitation of Horace* 9 Ode to Lydia. 
Book i.— .Ode 13. 

tHb argument. 

Scipio and Sally were slaves ; she belonged 
to M ; he to the adjoining plantation. Both 
were ftwrourites of their respective fami- 
lies, with ^hose approbation they had 
cherished a mutual attachment The 
youth had been permitted to receive les- 
sons from the tutor employed to instruct 
his master's children, by which he not only 
obtained the benefit of a common educa- 
tion, but acquired some knowledge of the 
Latin language. As he was, however, 
compelled to associate with none but 
slaves, he naturally imbibed the feelings^ 
sentiments, and manners, of this degraded 
part of our species. Hence we pcrcwc 
that literary attainments have less effect 
to polish his ideas, than to tefine bis ex- 
pressions. He knew that Sally, when a 
child, had been favoured with a thousand 
marks x)f innocent endearment from her 
master. As she grew older, this fflow of 
affection, which ought to have subsided, 
imfortunately increased to ardent and in- 
temperate passion. Sally, however, did 
not immediately perceive this alarming 
change, so visible to the jealous eyes of 
her lover. To awaken her to tlie dangers 
of her situation, he addresses her in the 
following imitation of an Ode of Horace. 
We observe the effects of rage and jea- 
lousy are similar in the author and imita- 
tor. The human heart is always the 
same. As each belonged to a different 
age and country, they vary only where the 
difference exists in language and manners. 
The metaphor in the last verse is naturally 
suggested to the mind of a slave, whose 
ewrs must have been frequently saluted 
with the praises of agriculturcy and his 
hands constantly employed in its pur- 
suits.] 

When Sally, Mon Uo's charms. 

His saffron neck, his withered arms. 

Thy unsuspicious soul ensnare ; 
My honour with thy virtue dies. 
With rag^ inflam'd, my blbodshot eyes 

la their black sockets glare. 

The tears, with which my eyes are full. 
Soak, as they fall, the unshav'd wool ; 

The stream niy sable cheek bedews. 
The dothes «pon my back «^ wet, 
from everjr pore the reeking sweat • 

l^iyis dribbling to my shoes. 



Oh how I grin, when mad with wine. 
This vigorous youth of fifty-nine 

Sviett Sally ! has thy shoulder broke ; 
And bit with impotent desire 
Thy ruddy lips, which look like fire 

Bursting through clouds of smoke. 
His teeth have sweU'd and made them sore. 
And they were big enough before — 

Have spoilt thy kiss, which far surpasses 
The sweetest pork, so white and nice 
When old aunt Venus* dips a slice 

In best refin'd molasses. 

Thrice happy are the man and wifis, 
Yok'd to a chain they drag for life, 

Remaining t-\ to their latest breath. 
As they pull on, and plough together. 
Spite of rough eround, or stormy weather^ 

Most loving jriendsy till death. 

C. 

"~" I 
HORAT. LIB. J, OB. XlII. 
AD LYDIAM. 

Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roseam et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, v?b, mcum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 
^ Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa sede manet : humor et in gClias 
Furtim labitur, arguens 

Qu^m lentis penitus macerer ignibns. 
Uror, seu tibi candidos 

Turpftrunt humeros immodicx mero 
Rixx ; sive pucr furens 
, Impressit memorcm dente labris nofsttn. 
Non, si me satis audias, 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbare 
Lsedentem oscula, qusc Venus 

Qiiint& parte sui nectaris imbuit. 

Felices ter et amplius 

Qiios irrupta tenet copula; nec milis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 

Supremi citiiis solvet amor die. 

137th PSALM, FROM BUCHANAi^. 
Where haughty Babylon's proud turrets 
grow. 

Far from our country and immers'd In wOe, 
Pensive we sat on wide Euphrates' shore. 
Our thoughts on Sion, to be seen no more. 



* Venus, an old negro woman at M. sup- 
posed to be a witch or fortune-teller. She 
originated from Salem, in New-England, 
f Or thus r — 

Remaining to (his) latest foreatK, 
As they, &c. 

(His} jloving fiicnd, &c. 
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We sigh'd, and tears our struggling words 
repress'd. 

Our sorrows ran in torrents down our breast. 
Our lyres neglected, and our harps unstrung, 
In mournful silence on the willows hung; 
When, lo ! the fierce despoilers of our land. 
With voice imperious, Sion-stTains com- 
mand ; 

Such as we sang when Sion's lofty towers 
High rose the envy of the neighboui'ing 
powers. 

Shall Babylon deride our holy strain ? 
^hall Babylon our sacred hymns profane ? 
Q Solyma! and thou my country's shrine. 
Enriched with awful majesty divine ! 
Can e'er that day arrive, that luckless hour. 
When I forget thy glory and thy pow'r ! 
Nay, when I cease thy temple to admire, • 
May my right hand resign the sounding lyre , 
Cling to my parched jaw my wither'd tongue; 
Unless by me thy. praises still be sung. 
B^ut thou. Almighty Ruler of the skies, - 
Arm'd with resentment speedily arise : 
Be ever mindful of the impious race. 
Who load thy chosen people with disgrace ; 
Sack, sack their town (whb-cried), destroy 

their fane, - • . • 
Let not a single monument remain. 
Thou cruel Babylon shalt also mourn. 
And feel an acWerse fortune in thy turn ; 
Thy days of happiness will soon be o'er 
Thy murder'd children soon shalt thou de- 
plore. 

And see thy rocks bespatter'd with their 
gore. 



HORACE, BOOILI> ODE 4. 
TO SESTITJS. 

Now the surly winter *s past, 
Nbw recedes the northern blast, • 
Now the vessels plough the main. 
Now the spring is come again ; 
Now. the sheep begin to stray 
Where their fancy points the way : 
Now the ploughmen leave the fire. 
Nor the sweets of home desirer ; ' 
Now the frost deserts the plains. 
Now the richest verdure reigns. 
When, the rising moon dispj^y.s . 
O'er the earth her silver rays,' 
Venus, qaeen of soft desires. 
Leads around her beauteous choirs. 
Nymphs and Gracefs all a:re seen ' . 
Gently tripping o'er the green,' . 
While the Cyclops' stiffling fires 
Vulcan's ardent breath inspires. 
Now our heads with myrtle crown'd. 
Or with flow'ry garlands bound. 



- - We should sacrifice to Fiuh 
In a grove or verdant lawn. 
Whether he a kid desires " 
Or a tender lamb requires. 
Pallid Death, with steady pace. 
Still pursues the htiman race ; 
Rich and poor his call obey. 
Yielding to his boundless sway : 
Let us not our hopes extend. 
Since our life must shortly end; 
Since ere long we all must go 
To the fabled ghosts below. 
And to Pluto's drear domains. 
Where eternal darkness reigns: 
When you reach the Stygian shore 
You shall throw the die no more, 
Th' empire of the wine to gain, 
O'^er the jovial feast to reign : 
Nor will you, alas ! my friend. 
Beauteous Lycida commend, 
. Who the youth with love inspires 
And the maids with envy fires. 

EPIGRAMS. 
While Joe moves all too quick or all too slow, 
No hour of joy can be the hour of Joe; 
But Nic, sly rogue, is ne'er too slow W 
quick. 

The nick of time is still the time of Nic 

Celia her sex's foible shuns ; 

Her tongue no length of larum runs : 

Two phrases answer every part. 

One gain'd, one breais her husband's heart; 

/ Hoill, she said, when made a bride, , 

/ won't, through all her life beside. 

CRESCIT EUNDO. 

The story of the wandering Jew 
Proves this old theme in twofold view, 
No matter whether false or true 

Unless plain sense misguide us, 
Doom'd through a life, that ne'er shall clos,f» 
To trudge forever on ten toes. 
He must grow stronger as he goes. 

And, if he don't, the lie does. 

On a Lamp'Lighter slipping off his ladder 
Huiih a lighted torch in hisnand. 
Though sorely bruis'd, you foolish eM^ 
Why damn the ladder— curse yourself? 
Good fortune this you e'en may calli 
Since you have had so light a fall 

BREVIS SSSE. LABOKO. 

In a cause of tiiree years, for three pinchev 

. of . snuff ' 
Here's brief of three yards — I hope thit's 
brief enough. 
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Virions; — that the mind 
Of destiltCffy firm, studious of change, 
An4>|>leas'd* witii novelty, may be indulg^'d. 

COWPER. 
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For the Port Folio. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 181. 
Mr. Saunter, 

THE abri|pt departure of my vene- 
rable old friend, united with a be- 
Jief that our welj-intended strictures 
were misconstrued into acrimonious 
personalities, apologises for the sus- 
pension of my promised communicar 
tions.* I am determined, however, not 
:to abandon a design so perfectly un- 
.oifending ; and, although it promiseth 
little novelty of execution, or effects no 
ultimate benefit, it serves^ nevertheless, 
to beguile the tedium of an idle hour. 
The crime of being rich has ever 
been a. fruitful theme of invective 
among those carping sons of indigence, 
Avhose commendations are frequently 
the tribute of their envy, and endea- 
vours at amendment always tlie sacri- 
fices of* their revenge. Whenever, 
therefore, I hear a -man railing against 
the unequal dispensations of fortune, 
instead of joining in the popular cla- 
mour, I' am often inclined to suspect 
the purity of his motives, for we in- 
variably evince an attached contempt of 
those things we despair of attaining. In 
a well ordered society the man of ex- 
tensive fortune, whose mind has been 
illuminated by a liberal education, and 



* See Port FbHo (New Scries), No. 15. 



his social affections expanded by a ^e" 
nerous iotercourse with the world, at*- 
tains a delicate sensibility to th^ inci- 
dental calamities, of life, and is ever 
willing to rescue expiring merit from 
the pitiless gripe of unavoidable misi- 
fortune. Such a character, endowed 
with accurate powers of discriminatioih 
though not fired by the Promethean 
spark of genius, instead of being a sub- 
ject for the snarling satirist^ is really a 
public blessing to the whole subordinate 
community of mankind. I was insen- 
sibly led into this hacknied tndn of re- 
flection by the unexpected receipt of ^ 
letter from my grey-headed mentor, 
written since his return to the contemi- 
plative shades of rural retirement, and 
philosophic e»se< It abounds with ju^ 
dicious remarks on the habits and follies 
of our opulent metropolitans, inteiv 
mingled with instructive admonitions, 
and sensible, aphorisms, on men and 
manners universally. The succeeding 
thoughts, though expressed in language 
bordering rather too much on severity, 
are scrupalously accurate, neither ex- 
aggerated hy malevolence, nor over- 
coloured by imagination. < Among an 
exuberent catalogue of evils which in- 
fest American society generally, I de- 
plore, as a serious calamity, and depre- 
cate with honest indignation, the uni- 
versally predominant love of gain. 
Under a government like ours, which 
expressly forbids all privileged dis- 
tinctions, and where the aristocracy of 
talents is not yet firmly established, 
wealth constitutes distinctly the sts^nd- 
O ^; 
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ard of respeGtiMlit3r^ and partiality the 
fallacious enteric of merit. However 
Vile are the social pnnciples of the man, 
or ill-gotten his wealth, he necessarily 
commands an elevated rank in the com- 
munity; and, in defiance of honour, is 
dbeyedand respected. His money and 
influence purchase adulation, but can- 
not secure him genuine friendship ; so 
that, inr the mind of a dispassionate ob- 
server, too much commiseration and 
pity is excited to admit of envy. — To 
the dishonour of human nature, I re- 
luctantly confess my observations not 
endrely inapplicable to all civilized 
society; the irresistible potency of 
wealth is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding the injustice 
and absurdity of its boasted claims. In 
America, however, where the spirit of 
trade ^cms physically incorporated in 
the material structure of the man, they 
apply with peculiar emphasis. Every 
noble and. divine faculty of the soul is 
extinguished and absorbed by an^ unri?- 
strained indulgence of avarice. The 
calculating trader balances his philan- 
thropy by the cold-blooded rules of pro- 
fit and loss, and dispenses his charitable 
'donations as he measures his yard of 
silk, only with ihe hope of being usuri- 
ously compensated. The clamorous 
idiot, possessed of this substantial ap- 
pendage^ though his ignorance and pu- 
sillanimity ou^t to exclude him from 
^ery intelligent circle, looks down 
"^ith haughty contempt on the omni- 
potence of genius when unaccompanied 
with dollars. If in honest, well-mean- 
ing fellow, with less mt^hey than wit 
and virtue, thrusts himself among your 
polished coteiies, and audaciously ex*. 
presse$ his old-fashioned sentiments 
and opinions, he is in imminent danger 
of being laughed at as a man of under- 
standing. His wit is mistaken for li- 
^ntlousness, his levity for libertinism, 
his learning for t)stentatious pedantry, 
and his antiquated precepts branded 
vdth the epithets * intrusive insolence.' 
On the contrary, one of those &^on- 
able animalcula, who, on all occasions 
evince a most gentlemanlike detestation 
of good-breeding, and are tortured with 
a similar horror of literature and books, 
that a man afflicted with hydrophobia 



has of water, is cherished *» a ' vcfy 
clever fellow,' and admired^is ^ a rossi 
of prudence and sanity of mind.* 
Wealth, wealth is the sovereign pana- 
cea of the wise, in the language of those 
legally honeat men^ who, whilst they tri- 
umphantly violate every sacred princi- 
ple of hononf, escape the merited pu* 
nishment of the laws.— In the estimation 
of this monejfrgetting age, Love and 
marriage are terms at irreconcileable 
variance. Beauty and innocence are 
prostrated at the glittering shrine of 
gold without remorse, and in the fashion- 
able cant of the day, a man should be 
questicmed, < To hiow much are you 
married ?* to whom, being a matter not 
involved in the question, and of no mo- 
ment. — Thus the primary and most ex- 
quisite source of human felicity (con- 
nubial alliances) is debased into a com- 
mon act of barter or exchange, instead 
of reciprocal i\nbiassed affection. Fa- 
mily pride is by the ordinary course of 
things connected with upstart opulence ; 
but, unhappily for the aspiring views of 
our American nobility, they are in dan- 
ger of encountering many obstructions 
in their genealogical researches through 
the illustrious line of their ancestry.' 

And here endeth Diogenes the 2d. 
Being myself a member of the enlight- 
ened community against whom his caus- 
tic virulence is indirectly aimed, I will 
not indulge the Cynic by prolonging 
the censorious extract, I shall, there- 
fore, suffer him to vegetate unmolested 
among his cabbages, and work a fashion- 
able reformation in himself, rather than 
insolently presume to correct the im- 
maculate morality and manners of the 
beau monde. 

Americarus. 

For the Port Folio, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[4mong the victims to the Moloch of the 
Frendi Revolution, the subject of the en- 
suing Memoir, which we have hastily 
tri^nslated from the French, is interesting, 
both for the literary and demeitic fci* 
tures of his character.] 

1. A. Rx)ucher was bom at Montpc^ 
lier» the 22d of February, 1775. A 
warm heart, and a lively imaginatigPt 
excited him to cultivate toe Sowereti ^ 
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piC^try. .He was an affectionate hus* 
band, and »^tender parent, and amiable 
for the exercise of every domestic cha- 
»^jrity* -H&^Wis in its early stage a parti- 
zan of the French Revolution, which, 
to the eyes of juvenile enthusiasm, ap- 
peared in the beautiful form of Free- 
dom and Philosophy. But soon, indig- 
nant at the atrocity of that execrable 
rebellion, he had the courage to blarney 
its authors, and the misfortune to incur 
their hatred. After having frequently 
escaped from the dagger of the assassin^ 
he was arrested and dragged before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, who condemn- 
ed him to die. The evening before the 
sentence was pronounced, he caused 
his porti^t to be taken, and wrote un- 
derneath the following verses, address- 
ed to his wife, children, and friends. 
Ne vous* ^tonnez pas, objets sacr^s etdoux. 
Si quelque air de tristesge c^scurcit tncm vi- 
sage; 

Quand un savant crayon dessmoit cette 
image 

J* attendois r^chafaud, et je pensois Si wus. 

Roucher met his fate with firmness, 
after witnessing the sacrifice of thirty- 
seven victims, who at the same instant 
shared his melancholy lot. 

The principal works of this poet are, 
I. Lea Moia^ or The Months^ a poem, in 
twelve cantos, published in 1780, in 
two vols. 4to. and four 12mo. Few writ- 
ings of this class have experienced 
more plausive or more angry criticism. 
Though extolled to the skies, when on- 
ly known by the rehearsal of certain 
passages from the manuscript ; it was 
violently censured the moment it ap- 
peared from the press. The fact is, 
that like most poems so extensive, it is 
deformed by great blemishes, arid is 
adorned by some beauties. Its defects 
are judiciously indicated by La Harpe. 



' ♦ We remember to have read some years 
ago^ m an English newspaper, a more than 
tolerable translation of these pathetic Unes. 
>Ve wUl not vouch for the accuracy oS our 
recollection ; but the verses were somewhat 
late the following : 

Wonder not, objects of my fondest care. 
Though this wan tacp the lines of sadness 
wear ; 

' For when the paintet^s aJt my portrait dtc w, 
i saw the soa&Od* Kni I thoQght of yotk 



Of this poem, stys he, the-greatest ble- 
mish is, that it has no definite object 
nor determined limit, nor strikitig in- 
terest. This radical defect must be in- 
stantly perc/ehred by every reader, be- 
cause every one on the perusal wishes 
tp be engaged and delighted with the 
task, and yet ^jo one can pursue it with- 
out fatigue. What can be more tire- 
some than a dozen unconnected cantpa, 
without any specific object ; and too of- 
ten abounding in connnon place topics. 
This defect might, perhaps, be overlook- 
ed, provided the author made atone*- 
ment by his exquisite style of compo- 
sition. But what defence can we make 
for him, when, under pretence of vary- 
ing the cadence of our verse, he de- 
stroys its harmony in every stany», by 
reducing it to mere prose, and banish- 
ing all rhyme, so essential to poetry ? 
What apology can be made for a pre- 
sumptuous author, who, trespassing up* 
on the laws of the language, as. weU a$ 
of versification, mistakes solecisms for 
lucky expressions, and bombastic rum- 
bling for energy of expression, and the 
enthusiasm of poetry. Thus far La 
Harpe. A mdre candid critic riemarks, 
The . beauties of this poem must be 
sought for in the accuracy of its^^e^rip* 
tionsi the dcdightfui images bbtll in the 
picture of rustic holidays afid in that 
of the grand phe]X)nieaa of nfttutie. 
Those biilliant passages ought t<? be 
particularly dtsttnguished, which .de- 
scribe the song of the ni^tingfile, the 
progress of pestilence, tfe loves of the 
steeds^ the panegyric upon the fa^s 
of ancient mythology, the village, eyeur 
ing, the thaw, &c. 

II. A Translation of Smith's fin^uin 
By into the Causes of the Weajth p£ 
Nations. The fourteenth editiro of this 
excellent tnat on the Science of Poli- 
tical Economy was puUished in I79r5^ 
m 4 Tcds. 8vo. with notes by Cotdoreet. 
The style of the translatbn is perspicu'-^ 
eus, &ithfid, and not un&ke the ofigijiial. 

III. Poeticid Fragments and Letters^ 
in 2 vols. 8vo, « posthumous work. 
Houcher left, in manuscr^s,. sevecat 
^cantos of a poem, the subject of which 
was the delivery of Sweden by Gu?ta- 
vus Vasa, hxmx thfe execrable tyranny 
-of Chiistiern* 
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' Tor tht Pdrt Foke. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 8. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 

POEM II. — BT TARAFA. 

*Tam& is a distinguished disciple of 
the Anacreon school. He is addicted 
to its habits, and he possesses its genius. 
In the poem of Amriolkais, we found 
a minute picture of the Arabian horse ; 
in the present, we have seen that of a 
camel. On this latter, which Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in the commentary above, 
notices in terms of some disapproba- 
tion, we shall refer our readers to our 
. number on the Genius of the Poetry of 
the Arabs, vrhere, on the one hand, it 
will illustrate some of our remarks, 
and^n the other receive, perhaps, the be- 
nefit of the apology we have set up, for 
the details, and comparative coarseness, 
to be expected in that poetry. 

We resume the poem. 

Tarafa, having finished the descrip- 
tion of his camel, returns to his jour- 
ney. 

THE POEM or TARAFA, CONTINUED. 

On a camel like this, I continue my 
course, when the companion of my ad- 
venture exclaims, Oh I that I could 
re^m thee, and redeem myself from 
impending danger!" while his soul 
flutters through fear, and, imagining 
that he has lost the way, he supposes 
himsel^n the brin|^ of perdition. When 
the people say aloud, " Who is the man 
to deliver us /rem calamity J believe 
that they call upon me, and I disgrace 
not their commission by supineness or 
folly. I shake the lash over my camel, 
and she quickens her pace, while the 
sultry vapour rolls in waves over the 
burning cUiTs. She [ship of the desert] 
iloats proudly along with her flowing 
tail, as the dancing-girl floats in the ban- 
quet of her lord, and spreads the long 
white skirts of her trailing vest. I iur 
habit not the lofty hills, through fear of 
enemies or of guests; but, when the 
tribe or the traveller demand my assist- 
ance, I ^ve it eagerly. If you seek 
me in the circle of the assembled na- 
tion, there you find me; and, if you 
hunt me Id the bowers of the vimner^ 



there too you discover your ^me* 
When you visit me in the morning, I 
offer you a flowing goblet ; and, if you 
make excuses, I bid you drink it with 
pleasure, and repeat your draught .When 
all the clan are met to state their preten- 
sions to n€>bllity, you will perceive me 
raised to the summit of an illustrious 
house, the refuse of the distressed. 
My companions in the feast are youths 
bright as stars, and singing-giris, who 
advance toward us, clad in striped 
robes and saffron coloured mantles : 
large is the opening of their vests, above, 
their delicate bosoms, thfouji^ which 
the enflamed youth touches their uncove- 
red breasts, of exquisite softness. When 
we say, to one of them, " Let us hear 
a 9(mg she steps before us vnth an 
easy grace, and begins with gentle 
notes, in a voice not forced : when she 
warbles in a higher strain, you would 
believe her notes to be those of camels 
lamenting their lost young. 

Thus, I drink old wine without ccas- 
ing, and enjoy the delights of life; 
selling and dissipating my property, 
both newly acquired and inherited ; un- 
til the whole clan reject me, and leave 
m^ solitary, like a diseased camel, smear- 
ed with pitch : yet, even now I perceive, 
that tlic sons of earth [_the most indigent 
men] acknowledge my bounty, and the 
rich inhabitants of yon extended camp 
confess my glory, 

O thou, who censurest me for engag- 
ing in combats and pursuing pleasures, 
wilt thou, if I avoid them^ insure my im- 
mortality? If thou art unable to repel 
the stroke of death, allow me, before it 
comes, to enjoy the good which I pos- 
sess 1 Were it pot for three enjoyments, 
which youth affords, I swear, by thy 
prosperity, that I sfiould not be solici- 
tous how soon my friends visited me on 
my<leath-bed: first, to rise beftare the 
censurers awake, and to drink tawny 
wine, which sparkles and froths iffhtn 
the clear ^ream is poured into it ; next, 
when a warrior, encircled by foes, iin- 
plorcs my aid, to bend towards him my 
prancing charger, fierce as a wolf among 
the ghada-trees, whom the sound d 
human footsteps has Isiwakened, and who 
W>»to quench Ms. thirst at Oic brookr 
thirdly, to shorten a el^y day,>a iby 
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astonisKingly dark, by toying with a 
lovely delicate girl, under a tent sup- 
p(»rted by pillars ; a girl, whose brace- 
lets and garters seem hung on the steins 
of oshar-trees, orofncinus, not strip- 
ped of their soft leaves. 

Suffer me, whilst I live, to drench my 
head imth tmne^ lest, having drunk*too 
little in my life-time, I should be thiraty 
in another state ! A man of my gene- 
rous spirit drinks his fiill draught to- 
daty ; and to-morrow, when we are dead, 
it will be known which of us has not • 
quenched his thirst. I see no differ- 
ence between the tomb of the anxious 
miser, gasping over his hoard, and the 
tomb of the libertine, lost in the maze 
of voluptuousness. 

You behold the sepulchres of them 
both raised in two heaps of earth, on 
which are elevated two broad piles of 
solid marble, among the tombs closely 
connected. 

Death, I observe, selects the noblest 
heroes for her victims, and reserves, as 
hers, the choicest possessions of the sor- 
did hoarder. 

I consider time as a treasure, de- 
creasing every night ; and that which 
every day diminishes soon perishes for 
ever.' 

By my life, my friend, when death 
inflicts not her wound, she resembles 
a camel-driver, who relaxes the cord 
which remains, twisted in his hand ! 

•[Tb be continued.'] 
For the Port Folio. 

EPISTOLARY. 
[Sip William Jones was not l^ss remark- 
able for the ease of his epistolary stvle 
than for his grace in poetry. The ensuing 
e)^gant letter was addressed to Gibbon 
tlie Historian. We admire every passage, 
except that in which CiESAR Augustus 
is assiuled.3 

Original Letter qf Sir ' William Jonesj 
not found in his Works^ or in his Bio- 
grafiliyy by Lord Teignmouth. 

LaiQb's BuUdings, June 30, 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

' I have more than once sought, with- 
out having been so fortunate as to ob- 
taiiif s proper o^^rtunity of thanking 
you "V^ry s&caiielf fiwr the ele^t com- 



pliment you pay me in a work abound- 
ing in elegance of all kinds. 
* My Seven Arabian Poets will see the 
light before next winter, and be proud 
to wait upon you in their English dress. 
Their wild productions will, I flatter 
^lyself, be thought interesting, and not 
venerable merely on account of their 
antiquity. 

In the meanwhile liet me request you 
to honour me with accepting a copy of 
a law-tract which is not yet published ; 
the subject is so generally important, 
that I make no apology for sending you 
a professional work. 

You must pardon my inveterate ha- 
tred of C. Octavianus ; basely sumamed 
Augustus. I feel myself unable to for- 
give the death of Cicero, which, if he 
did not promote, he might have pre- 
vented. Besides, even Maecenas knew 
the cruelty of his disposition, and ven- 
tured to repiXKich him for it. In short, 
I have not Christian charity for him. 

With regard to Asiatic Letters, a ne- 
cessary attention to my profession will 
compel me wholly and eternally to a- 
bandon them, unless Lord North (to 
whom I am already under no small ob- 
ligation) should think me worthy to 
concur in the imfifoved administration 
of justice in Bengal, and should appoint 
me to supply the vacancy of the India 
Bench. Were that appointment to take 
place this year, I should probably tra-^ ^ 
vel, for speed, through part of Egypt 
and Arabia, and should be ablcj in my ' 
way, to procure many Eastefn tracts of 
literature and jurisprudence. I might 
become a gooi Mahomeddan lawyer be- 
fore I reached Calcutta, and, in' my va- 
cations, should find leisure to explain, 
in my native language, whatever the 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks have writ- 
ten on science, history, and the fitie 
arts. 

My happiness by no means depends 
on this appointment, as I am in easy 
circumstances without my profession, 
and have flattering prospects in it ; but 
if the present summer and the ensuing 
autumn elapse, without niy receiving 
any answer ^vourabl^ or unfavourable, 
I shall be forced to ccHisider that silence 
as a polite refusal ; and, having given 
sincere thanks for p?lst fevoursj shall rti- 
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tirely drop all thoughts of Mi<h 

deep as ever plummet sounded, shall 
drown ray PerHan books.'* If my poJt 
litics have given offence, it would be 
manly in ministers to tell me so ! I 
shall never be fier^onally hostile to them, 
nor enlist under party banners of any 
colour; but I will never resign my opi- 
nions for interest ^\.ho\i%h I would cheer- 
fully abandon them on conviction. My 
i^ason, such as it is, can only be con- 
trolled l>y better reason, to which I am 
ever open. As to my freedom of thought, 
speech and action, I shall ever say what 
Charles XII wrote, under the map of 
Riga, Dieu me Va donnSe ; le diable 
ne me i'dtera fias" But the fidr answer 
to this objection is, that my system is 
purely speculative, and has no rela- 
tion to my seat on the bench in India, 
where I should hardly think of instruct- 
ing the Gentoos in the maxims of the 
A&enians. I believe I should hot have 
troubled you with this letter, if I did 
not fear that your attendance in Parlia- 
ment might deprive me of the plea- 
sure of meeting you at the Club next 
Tuesday ; and I shall go to Oxford a 
few days a^ter. At all times, and in all 
places, I shall ever be, with undissem- 
bled regard, 

Dear sir, 

Your much obliged, and 
Faithful servant. 
W. Jones. 

* For the Port Folia. 

MISCELLANY. 

[The letters of the younger Lord Lyttel- 
TON, like those of Junius, whatever maybe 
thoughtof some of the sentiments they con- 
tain, are unircrsally admired for the grace 
and energy oftheir style. Few literary worics 
are more exquisitely finished than these 
polished letters. But their authenticity has 
always been doubted. In a very late work, 
from which we have borrowed the ensuin|r 
essay, they are ascribed to Mr. Coombe, 
ft polite scholar, who has distinguished 
himself by several performances, which 
have met with a very favourable reception. 
We are still very incredulous. These let- 
ters are exactly such as we should expect 
both from the genius and passions of the 
noble author. A new edition is now be- 
' fore us, printed this yettr, in which they 
•re given a« U5wd to the yowigcr Lyttel- 



ton, The^ ari c^rtamly v«7 stooHy re- 
semblances of his speeches and of hiacon^ 
versation.j 

Thomaaj Lord Lyttelton, was the on-* 
ly son of the venerable and illustrious 
author of the History of Henry the Se- 
cond. 

This unhappy young man was re- 
markable for an early display, and flagi- 
tious prostitutiof),of great abilities. That 
he would not only be a libertine, but a 
libertine destroyedy was a declaration 
.prophetic of his fall, which he is said} 
on good authority, to have uttered whh 
an oath when only twelve years of age. 
Yet, with all his vices and a total absence 
of moral principle, he attained no small 
consequence as a. parliamentary speak- I 
er, and, without application on his part, 
was appointed Chief Justice in Eyre, 
a sinecure, which his father, a man of 
dignified sentiment and excellent quali- 
ties both of head and heart, could never 
procure. i 

This illustrious wanderer from the 
paths of propriety and virtue united, 
with shameless profligacy, and a front 
which no blush had ever disconcerted, 
a weakness not often to be found in 
minds enlightened by education and a 
knowledge of the world: he believed 
that apparitions occasionally visited the 
earth, and would frequently ring his 
bell with violence, at midnight, for the 
servants, who, on entering his apart* 
ment, generally found him sitting in 
bed, in a cold sweat, with a countenance 
evincing every symptom of terror and 
dismay. 

These visitations of a guilty con- 
science, or a disordered imagination, 
were probably produced, or sometimes 
aggravated, by intoxication ; and be 
would oblige one or more of his domes- 
tics to sit with him for the remainder 
of the night. 

The man who has passed a life of 
enormity needs not, I believe, be haunt- 
ed by any spirit moi'e terrific than the 
stinging reflection of crimes unrepent- 
ed of, time mis-spent, and tatots iHicui- 
tivated. 

I hope, for the hpnomr of humia t»- 
ture, that many aT^ecdotes T®^*!^^ 
himt and mmj declarations attributed 
to Wmt hid no other foimdttion ^ 
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'that kind of bravado which drunkeimess 
and iniquitous vanity too often produce. 
Many of them^ I . am persuaded, deduce 
their origin from one of his well known 
associates of ccerulean countenaHce and 
in&mous life. 

The death of Lord Lyttelton was 
hastened by overheating himself in run- 
ning or wsdking for a wager, and incau- 
tiously drinking after it. His preter- 
natural prepossessions followed him to 
the last. In his fatal illness, he persist- 
ed that the curtain, drawn back by an 
invisible hand, opened at the foot of his 
bed, and presented to his sight a flut- 
tering dove. This conviction, produced 
by a disturbed mind, deliiium, or a 
^<eam, no argument, nor mode of de- 
mcmstrating lus mistake, could ever re- 
move. 

A collection of letters were published 
soon after his death, mpfioaed to be writ- 
tenby him, which I read with great plea- 
sure. This production of Mr. Coombe, 
the eccentric author of The piaboliad , 
is said by good judges to cohtain let- 
ters on the scoi^e of composition, sen- 
timent, and language, exactly such as 
Lord Lyttelton would have written. It 
is a sort of epistolary portrait, a picture 
•f his mind, a strong likeness, and the 
work of an able hand. 



For the Port Folio. 

£We make the following^ Extracts from an 
mteresting volume of trarels in England, 
written by a French gentleman during the 
last short inter\'al of peace between the 
riyal countries.] 

The entrance to London, over West- 
minster biidge, is strikingly handsome. 
The view of the Thames, the beauty 
of the iH'idge, and the great width and 
cleanliness of the streets and pave- 
ments, have an indescribable effect. 
After crossing the bridge, we pass 
through Parliament-street to Whiter 
hall. On the right is the Banqueting- 
house^ before which the imfortunate 
Charles I. lost his head, and on the left 
the Horse-guards and the Admiralty ; 
and a little further on we observe, in an 
elevated square, the equestrian statue 
of the €^ Charles, in bronze. Them 
is no city In the work}, perhi^s, with 



the exception of Rome, which pre- 
sents so fine an entrance ; but the rest 
of the metropolis by no means corres^ 
ponds with this part of it. The travel* 
ler soon finds that he has already seen 
a very great proportion of the well- 
built modem edifices of London. 

Somerset-house is a very large • 
and handsome edifice, situated on the ^ 
northern ahd most elevated bank of thm 
Thames ; but the architect seems 
have lost sight of many of the advaiH 
tage^ of his situation. The view of the 
river, and of the distant hills of Kent, 
fix)m the square of the building would 
have produced a most picturesque and 
gratifying effect ; but as it is, the stran- 
ger, is constrained to admire the build- 
ing alone, which, it must be confessed, 
is worthy of every eulogit^m. The front 
towards the Strand is extremely fine ^ 
the triple arcade which forms the en- 
trance opens into a very handsome ves^ 
tibule ; and the square is surrounded 
with buildings of superior architectuvei 
On the side of the river is a terrace, 
supported by arches adorned with co- 
lumns. The style altogether is noble, 
simple and regular. The architect, Sir 
William Chambers, has endeavoured to 
unite the order and chastcness - of the 
Venetian school with the grandeur of 
the Romans. It is easily perceived that 
he studied, and often imitated, Palladio, 
Vignola, Peruzzi, and^others of eqiial 
celebrity. 

The Bank of England is built in the 
midst of a cluster of houses, which ob- 
scure a great proportion of its interior 
beauty. It is a vast pile of solid mate- 
rials, resembling, in some respects, a 
prison ; but on the whole distinguished 
by an excellent style of architecture. 
In the front of it is an equestrian statue, 
said to be of Charles II ; but of whom 
it has not the least resemblance. The 
truth is, it was done for Sobeiski, king 
of Poland, and, by an unforeseen acci- 
dent, remained in the possession of the 
artist. Upon the restoration of Charles, 
the city, desirous of giving a proof of 
its loyidty, and hieeting with this statue 
already finished to their hands, resolved 
on its purchase, and soon metamor- 
phosed the Pole into a Briton, and the 
Turk, w1h> is prpstr^tc at the. foot of 
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the ho^se^ into Oliver Cromwell. The 
turban stilt remaining^ on tho head of 
the latter figure is an incontestiblc proof 
of the truth of this anecdote. 

Near the Bank- is the Mansion-hou^e 
and Royal-Exchange. The former is 
the residence of the Lord Mayor of 
L<Midon, during the continuance of his 
office. When it was first proposed by 
ihe citizens to erect a building worthy 
^ the chief magistrate of the city, Lord 
JBurlington, a nobleman distinguished 
for his taste in. architecture, presented 
the court of aldermen with a design, 
by Paliadio, in the best manner of that 
great man. The court deliberating 
wltether it should be adopted, asked if 
Paliadio was a freeman of the city. One 
of the aldermen sagely observed that he 
could not be st freeman, because he was 
a papist, and consequently unqualified 
to be employed. Hereupon the propo- 
sition of his lordship was unanimously 
rejected, and another plan, giv6n in by 
a freeman^ was accepted and put in exe- 
cution. The architect, thus preferred 
to Paliadio, had been a ship-builder; 
and the whole edifice is sufficient to 
bespeak it. The front is almost a per- 
fect resemblance of the stem of a ship 
of war* The carving in bas-relief, over 
the por<!:h, by Taylor, is executed from 
a correct and highly -finished design. 
It is composed of a figure emblematic 
of London treading Faction under foot, 
an4 two others, descriptive of Abun- 
dance arid. the Thames. But the whole 
arc too Herculean. When Lord BUrr 
lington was consulted respecting the ar- 
:(i$t to whojn the execution of this work 
should be given, he answered that any 
one was able to adoni such a building ; 
but that Taylor was certainly the best 
8f:ulptor among \hR freemen of London. 

St. Paul's is far superior, in many 
yespects, to the famous church of St. 
peter at Rome ; and is, without, excep- 
tion, the finest building in Europe. The 
front is bold, elegantly ornamented 
with a superb iK>rch, and surmounted 
by two well-supported towers. The 
lateral porticos are also in a fine style 
of architecture. The double row of 
jnllars, whi^eh surround the chui5ch> arc 
of the Corinthian and composite orders 
united ; md the space between the 



arches of the windows and the accbi' 
trave of the inferior order are ornament- 
ed with great ta^te. The dome is aw- 
fully majestic. It is supported by thir- 
ty-two columns, the entablature of 
which supports a gallery surrounded by 
a ballustrade. Above these columns is 
a range of pillars, with windows be- 
tween them. The slope of the (k)me 
commences a1x>ve the entablature of 
these pillars, and on the top of it is an 
elegant balcony, ornamented with co- 
lumns in the Corinthian order; and 
terminated by a globe and a goliien 
cross. 

The interior of the Church is unwot- 
thy of its outward appearance. Here 
we find a great difference between St. 
Paul's at London and St. Peter's at 
Rome. The first artists of Italy have 
vied with each other to ornament the 
latter^ while the former is remarkable 
for nothing but its immense size and 
the nakedness of its walls. The dome 
is painted by James Thomhill, a very 
indifferent artist ; and his work has been 
much damaged. Several artists of ce- 
lebrity have offered to decorate this ca- 
thedral with their performances, with- 
out expectation of reward ; the honour 
of contributing to the beauty of the 
building being the only object of their 
wishes ; but, from Gothic and supersti- 
tious prejudices, their offers were for 
a long time Rejected. Many attempts 
were also made to erect monuments in 
it, to the honour of those who had de- 
served well of their covmtry ; but, un- 
til very lately, for ^milar reascms, they 
were frustrated. Even the monument 
jol Chatham could not find a place here, 
but was crammed, by ministerial ht- 
tt-ed, into a solitary comer of West- 
minster-aM)ey. Within, a few years, 
however, this prejudice is happily done 
away ; statues of Johnson and Howd 
the i^ilanthropist have l^en phiced in 
the dihedral ; the flags and ensigns ta- 
ken from the efiemy arc suspended in 
its ailes ; and national gratitude is about 
to emfploy every power of the chisel to 
raise monuments in it, to the honour of 
those iH^ve men who have Men in the 
defence of their, countiy. It is to be 
hoped that wc shall one day see^a ^ 
lumn m<i«d to th» nen^oiy o( Sif 
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Cftridt^lt^r Wreil, bjr whose talents 
the buildiiftg wa« atchkti^d, md whos6 
remaihft^ are laid in tk^ vaults b«tieath« 
Thiri Ittan detet^^ erety hm^ that 
cotild be b«6to^6d on him i but he ex- 
peirietlCdd the fate of most men of ge- 
nius ; he was peirsecuted by elivy and 
i^ofitnce) which, a short time before 
hi^ death, ^ven deprived him of the 
small post he held undet the crown. 

The ChUl'th of St. Paul was Wegun 
in 1671, dud Was finished in 1740. It 
ist^iftarkAblethat this immense edifice 
mm built by the same architect and the 
saftie iMaon (Strong), and, that during 
th^ wholeine, the bishoptio of Lon- 
don wai^ held by'^'Miae prelate (Henry 
Comptton), being a 46 jears ; 

whilst Su Peter's at Rome hitt* twelve 
different ar^E^hlte^t^, was 1S5 years in 
buUditig^ atid, dutihg that time, the chair 
of St* Peter tiras filled by nineteen differ- 
ent pope^. St Peter's is 43r feet high, 
729 feet longhand 364 broad ; St^ Paul's 
d4d feet high, 500 Ic^ng, and iso broad. 

Never was there a building of such 
ekteht so uselessly employed. Divine 
service is performed twice a day, in a 
comer of it, whilst i^ll the rest is per- 
fectly abandoned. 'The service is scarce- 
ly ever attended by strangers, on ac- 
count of the .careless and irreverent 
manner of the chaplains and chaUnters, 
who seem determined that not much 
of their time shall be lost in the per- 
formance of their duty. Prayers are 
i<ead, the psalms at^d responses are 
chaunted, in the shdrt space of fifteen 
minutes ; and the doorkeeper is anxious 
to turn the key upon the ministers of 
God, ad his perquisites wouhl be injured 
by the doors standiilg open long enough 
Tor itrangers to take a view of the 
Church. This sordid policy^ which ill 
accords with the magnificence of the 
plate^ls carried to a pit<^h almost incre- 
dible. Not A door is opeiied, or a finger 
lalsed, to instruct the inquisitive viaitiw, 
bt^t must be paid for at no moderate rate. 

The first plan Whkh Wi^en produced 
f(>r this Church t^as ih a: fine Grecian 
style ; but the Chapter of the Cathedral, 
whdse consent \«raa imfortuitateiy neces- 
s^y, rejected the plan, under the pre- 
tence that it better calculated for a 
Pagan tcmplis than a Christian pla^e 61 
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worship. Sir Ghrtltepher> tfcerefore^ 
drew the plan which was afterwards e^e^ 
euted i but whibh was far inferior lo 
Ills first performance, still preserved in 
the library. adopted the form ot 
the Latin cross and dotne^ ih which 
alone it bears any resemblance to St^ 
Peter's, although it has been assorted 
that the one was but a copy of the othcn 
Wren was highly blahieable for hot 
avoiding the mlts of the Basiliqu^i 
He could not be ignorant that the great 
architects of that building, Bramante^ 
Peruzzl, and Michael Angelo, had pro- 
jected a Grecian cross for the dome^ 
and that the presumptuotis Maderha, 
in altering it to the Latin foml, had 
destroyed all proportion between the 
principal part of the building ; so that 
the interior appears diminutive, and 
the finest part of the dome Is concealed 
by the lofty front eve»at the extremity 
of the vast square which fronts It. 

Ambng other faults in the construC'^ 
tion St. Paul's, tlmt Of adopting a va- 
riety of orders Is the most fetal to iti 
exterior appearance. One ^Ithple order 
would have glv^n to If an air of tnaj^sty 
and grandeur, of which it Is now In 
great measure deprived. The Interior, 
by not being sufficiently elevated, pre- 
sents a defective {lerspective ; and> as 
the columns are prodigiously heavy, tkfi 
symmetry and beauty of the ailba are 
totally destroyed. 

For the Part Foih* 
LEVITY. 

The numerbus advertisements of the 
« knighU of the P^ffr in the papers 
of this t)lace and JV^w-ForX*, are very 
■w^ell hit off in the following exttu e*ta- 
sloht*— 

ADVfiiatlSEMENT E3tT*ttA. 
« Tbntore capillos.^ 

rii eiK^i bited, M hluWf or shave gj^at and 
smallj 

I'll toupee, or threepee, or lather ye all. 

BelteshiUtzer Von Powderpiuff, Po- 
matum Master General^ Earl of the pa- 
tent razors BaHm of the nervous lather 
briiskj Knight Errant of the fine tooth 
comb, and Heir Apparent of cvciy bdt^ 
ktrvok tool iinder heaveaf^^begs leave to 
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ifiform the fashionables, that he. has just 
anited from Babylon ^ and is now ra- 
pidly approximating thb crisis of a tem- 
porary sojournment in the bosom of 
this metropolis, where he most humbly 
prefers himself as a candidate for tlie 
ministry^ at the altars of fashion, and 
worthy to embellish the polls of her 
votaries. 

He itiost fondly flatters himself that 
his exclusive title to their patronage 
mil be as readily admitted to belief 
bv the initiation of candour, as it is war- 
ranted and adamantinely established 
upon the rock-rooted basis of authority. 
. Descended from a long train of Bar- 
bers, he has embraced their profession 
~a pixifession as decorous as indispen- 
sible. • By this he has found means of 
access to men of the greatest informa- 
tion and science, from whose friendly 
hints he has been sedulous to weave into 
his system ^very curl and ringlet advan- 
tageous to beauty, while he has been 
<^efal to avoid every supergracefUl 
hair. No customer ever quitted the 
shop of Beltealtazzer Von Ponudertiuff 
without leaving behind him the most 
gT<rtrm» testimony of his approbation. 
His greatest Grcat> Great Gmndfather, 
dressed tiie heads of the Corinthiansi^la 
mode de St. Paul, He was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the " Jiavum crinervC' of 
the Mantuan Bard, and has the honor 
of being able to evince, by his family re- 
cords, that his Grandmother's ' hus- 
band's brother's father's nephew was 
the excluave waiting hair-dresser of 
Absalom, His father (and without va- 
nity he . may boast it here) was the 
promoter, if not the originator, among 
the Grecians, of the tLn^dUTroSoo^s. He 
yX%o invented the Gallia Comatay* but 
was-^jrced to fly in the midst of his har- 
vest, ivlien JiUiu^ Caaar conquered the 
GcM&, ^d ordered all the pomatum 
pots to be broken.— He too cut the hair 
froml^ head fleraclitua^ and carried 
it himself, or sent it, by order of Con- 
stantinc^ to the Po/ie, 

'But it i^ ^ediess for Belteshazzer 
Vm Pov}dcr0uff to recomit the: honors 
of his ance&tors ; like them he, " from 
\ifie orient te the drooping making 
•Ai> foot ,a fiost harsPy has travelled over 
ahe globe^to knpro ve himself in the jcru- 
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dition of his art, and render himself 
a complete master of Barbery, Her 
may be said to have cleaned his combs 
with the pyramids of EgyfU^ and Clea* 
fiatra'a needle ; whet his razor on the 
obelisks of Tadmors moistened his 
soap with the Tiber and the Eufibratea p 
and Ifithered the greatest njen of his 
time— He bleeds, blisters, shaves, glis- 
ters, crops, pufls, cuts, cues, oils, 
greases, perfumes, pomatums or taUow 
candles all mankind — He challenges 
Lavigne^ Smallfieace^ Hugginsy or any 
other Barber ^' on the earth beneath^ or 
in the waters that are under the eailh,'* 
ta shave, toupee, curl, whirl, or hurl 
with him by ni^ht otl^iy day, in the pe- 
nalty of five hundred pounds. He en- 
gaged to excel the pinnacle of. their 
excellence in shaving by merely spit- 
jting in the face of his customer, and 
throwing a ilazor at his head, distant 
ten feet, — He will out curl them by car- 
rying a red hot poker through the next 
street — -and out whirl then[i by a method 
best known to himself. 

N. B. An apprentice wanted at the 
above business. 



VARIETY. 

Variety is charming. 
Constancy is not for rop ; 
So, ladies, you have wai^iin^, 

OLD BALLAPk 

Our habitation, the earth, though 
provided with all the conveniences of 
^F, pasturage, and water, is but a de- 
sert place without human cultivatioa. 
The lowest animal finds more conve- 
niences in the wilds of nature than he 
who boasts himself their lord. The 
whirlwind^ the inundation, and all the 
asperites of the air arc peculiarly terri- 
ble to man, who knows their conse- 
quence, and, at a distance, dreads their 
approach. The earth, itself, where hu- 
man art has not pervaded, puts on a 
frightful gloomy appearance. The 
forests are dark and tangled; the mea- 
dows overgrown with rank weeds; and 
the brooks stray without a determined 
channel. Nature, that has been kind 
to every lower order of beings, 1^ 
been quite neglectful with .regard to 
him ; to the s^T^tge the earth is ^ 
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abode of desolation, where his sheher 
is insufficient and his food precarious. 
—A world, thus furnished with advan- 
tages on one side, and inconveniences 
on the other, is the proper abode of 
Reason, is the fittest to Exercise the 
industry of a free and a thinking crea- 
ture. These evils, which art can- re- 
medy, and prescience giiard against, 
are a proper call for the exertion of his 
faculties; and they tend still more to 
assimilate him to his Creator. God 
beholds with pleasure, that being which 
he has m^de, converting the wret<?hcd- 
ness of his natural situation into a thea- 
tre of tritimph ; bringing all the head- 
long tribes of nature into subjection to 
his will ; and producing that order and 
uniformity upon earth of which his 
own heavenly fabric is so bright an 
example. 

A FABLE, 

By the late WilUam Grove^ Esq. 
of Litchfield, 

THE ROSE AND THE PERIWIH^^LE. 

How hard my fate, exclaims a Rose, 

As wakhig to the noontide beam. 
Their silken folds her leaves disclose. 

And blushing meet tlie golden gleam. 
Scant is the portion Nature gives 

To me, unhappy flower, she cries, . 
A few short days my bloom outlives. 

Then changes, sickens, fades and dies. 
See how the Sun's refulgent power 
'^he starv'llng Lily*s bosom warms, 
Each ray that cheers her opening flower 

Serves but to fade my transient charms. 
WUile .struggling zephyrs rudely press. 

And o'er my tender beauties rove, 
Their busy wings disturb my dress 

By Flora's fairest handmaids wove. 
Yon hardv pjant, that creeping spreads 

By the 'dark wall its j^lossy gi-cen. 
Nor summer's blazing artlour dreads. 

Nor winter's desolating scene. 
Ungrateful favourite ! quick replied 

The listening shrub, which near her grew, 
Bl^me not the Sun with wayward pride, 

To whom thy praise, thy thanks ai-e due. 
The emerald sprays, tliat round thee dwell* 

The rubies of thy leaf, so bright. 
The gold, that studs thy honied cell. 

Are but reflections of his light. 
Full when he rolls the tide of dayj 

fie inakes thy velvet blush his care. 
Bids gentle ^es encircling pl^ 

To cool for thee the p»rchin^ air- 



No drencliing min, no chilling blast. • 

Thy halcyon hours are taught to know^ j 
When winter lays the g'arden waste ^ 

And sullen showers his silent snow. 
In youth's luxuriant colours dress'd. 

Ere one of their soft tints is flown, ' ^ 
Tis thine to deck some virgin's breast j - 

And with its sweetness blend thiii^ own. 
Thus round the fair, the g^ay, th€ young, ' 

By beauty's meteor-light betray'd. 
The' flattering sons of Fashion throng. 

In search of charms that soon shall fade. 
While Virtue, Innocence, and Truth,* 

The tenants of the simple cot. 
In cold neglect consume their youth. 

Unsought, deserted, or forgot. ' 

The prospects on the river Senegal 
are finished beyond the Utmost reach 
of art ; a spacious glassy river, vrith its 
banks here and' there fringed to the very 
surface by the Mangrove tree, that 
grows down into the water, presents 
itself to view. Lofty forests of various 
colours, with openings between, cart 
peted with green plants and the most 
gaudy flowei*s ; beasts and animals of 
various' kinds Aat stand upon the banks 
of the river, and, with a sort of wild cu- 
riosity survey the mariners as they passj 
contribute to heighten the scene. Thii 
is the sketch of an African prospect 
which delights the eye, even while it 
destroys the constitution. 

It is much in favour of him who la- 
bours under a deficiency of knowledge 
to be sensible of 'his ignorance. As 
when, by the sensation of hunger d 
man in a weakly state becomes sensi- 
ble that his stomach is empty, it forms 
a favourable presumption ; but, when 
a man's stomach is empty, if he has the 
sensation of its being fullj he is cert 
tainly a good deal out of order. 

When young men oome into pos- 
session of great fbrtunes before they 
have acquired any fixed and determiiicd 
taste ; when every object of plea?j^;ire i« 
placed within reach of the unambitious, 
all other pursuits are too frequently 
despised. . A- ycwmg man in this 
tion is prone to excess ; . l\e - seldom 
waits the natural returns oif appetite of 
liny kind : *his sensibility i$ blunted by 
too freqiient enjoyments ; what is de- 
sii^ ^. .to-day, is loathed- to-morrow ^ 
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every tiling at a distance wbkh beam 
the name of pleasure is an object of 
desire, but, when present, becomes an 
object of disgust : all amysements Ipse 
their relish; as age advances, paprice, 
peevisline^s and t^diqm augmentf till 
the curtain is dropped, or rather is 
puUfd down by the. impatient actor 
himself, before the natural end of the 
draw- 

With seemliest dipge te soothe thine ear, 
If yet thy spirit hovert near. 

No ro^buiGholy verse : 
Oh ! Nelson ! ^hallthe generous muse. 
No trophies of sad import chusc, 

To h^g thy la^rel'd hearse. 
I m<Hirn th<ie iK>t ; thq' short thy day, 
pirc)^4 with glory's brig^htest ray, 

Thy J^stfit <?ourRc >Yas run ; 
^i\d Victory, her sweetest smile, 
Reserv'd to bless thy evening toil. 

And gUd thy setting sun. 

If two proud nation's hosts subdu'd. 
By Galfia's despot deeply rued, 

And ne'er t© be forgot : 
Jf thy fond coiintry'^ j\^st acclaim. 
And J^urpp^'s blessing on thy nam^ 

Be bJvis, I mp\irn the? not. 
That name (rom Indi^u C^ba soimds. 
To grateful JJaples oliv'd mounds. 

And Ten'riff^'s mountain isle ; 
That name the thundering* Baltic roars, 
And freedom hails on Egypt's shorts, 

The hero of the Nil^. 
Oft as Britannia's navies ride. 
Where from old Ocean's straighten'd tide. 

Thy cliffs^ Gibraltar js well j 
That ns^me shall fill th' empassion'd thought. 
And fond remembrance point the spot 

Where Nelson fought vid fell. 

Hit deeds shall vet'ran valour speal^. 
And beardless youth, with kindling cheek. 

Bum at the wond'rous tale ; 
The theme sliaU Piety piuwie. 
And, ai she warms tlie sea-wom crew. 

His nobler praise to hail. 

Shew how in conquest's dazzling hour. 
He bent before th^t awful power, 

j|3f wham the fight is. won ; 
^erejiely how he smil'd on death. 
And Q^y'd with (;alm expiring breath. 

Phi Qod, thy will b^ done, 

\^uehec Mei^cury, 

The English generally view objects 
through a dark medium, They arc 
mqch afected by the vexations ef life, 
under which they are ready ,to despond* 
Tliey feel their spirits flag with the. re- 
jctition of scenes, which, at fcwt, 



thought agreeable. Thii stagnation of 
animal spirits, from whatever cause it 
arises, becames itself a cause of despe- 
rate resolutions and debasing habits. 

THH LOTTEM, 
I courted a girl, that I long wish'd to wariy, 
And thought if \ had her, I never should \ 
rue ; 

So shy did she seem, I thought hope would 
miscarry. 

As her only reply was, indeed it won*tdo." 

Confound it, sa^id J, what a matter is this, 

Am I doom'd other Avays to pursue ? 

Nor thought till that moment, that money 

was bliss. 
And nothing but doU^r^ would do- 
So I stole tp my hoard, which was easily 

tpld, 

And tooH for Ticket ^ few» 
Then hapten'd to ^ — ^'s where the Prizes 
are sold, 

Just to see what the dollars would do. 

So throng'd were the doors, I could scarcply 
get in. 

Yet I clumsily forc'd my wa^^ through. 
And want of politeness appear'd as no sin, 
As I*d nothing but dollars in view. 

In three weeks, at most, I'd a capital prize. 
Quite enough my fond hop^s, to renew, 
And she w'd the bank notes., to those beauti- 
ful eyes, 

Just to try if she'd say, " it won't do.** 

But what most of all has increas'd my de- 
liffht. 

And with pleasure I own it is true, 
For I never since heard her, by day or by 
night, 

Make use of the words, " it won't do?" ^ 

In a late American newspaper, Crim, 
Con, &c. is ranked under the title of 
Sfiortpig; Intelligence. 

[ton. pap, 

In our gentle climate, where nature 
wears the mildest and kindest aspect, 
every meteor seems to befriend us, 
With us rains fell in refreshing showers 
to enliven our fields, and to paint thf 
landscape with a more vivid beauty. 
Snows cover the earth, to preserve its 
tender vegetables from the inclemencjr 
of the departing winter. The dews 
descend with such an itnperceptjWe 
fall as no way injury the constkudon* 
Thunder itself ^^ seldom iijjuriousi i 
and it i|i pftei^ wishf^ fiar by th^ bys- 
bandman tot clear the air» aod ^ W^ ^' 
sects noauous to ^getaties. 
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[T^e blowing lbcautiful,£i^ov is t^ken 
from the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, 
and, we undepstM^d, is the production of 
a humble weaver near that place. He 
posesses considerable talents, and de- 
serves to be better known. 

Greenock Advertiser.'] 

EXEOY. 

Sad Muse of Sympathy, invok'd by Gray, 
To notes of woe, attune my tear- wet lyre, 

That in wild strains commemorates the day, 
When dust pc<?eiv'4 thy plaiitive Po^*» 
Sire. 

Bemeatl^ this heap, w^ose \oxkf^ rai>k grass i9 

mov'd 

By the chill ^es, that o'er it softly sigh j 
He lies, who justly liv'd, mild mercy lov'd* 
And humbly w^ilk'd with God, his friend 
on high. 

The mortal lives not, who of wrong accus'd 
His bonest heart, that knew nor guile, nor 
dreads 

Clos'd is his hand ths,t ne'er relief refuf*d, 
And mute his tongue that inlander never 
spread. 

Of Liberty and Peace, a friend sincere. 
Their smiles rejoic'd him, their decline 

he mourn'd 
Pur^ truth he sought for, kd by w»$on 

clear. 

And priz'd Religion, while he Priestcraft 
spum'd. 

In youth, observing wisdom's lore sublime. 
He shui;i*d intemp'rance, crime of thought- 
less man, 

Hence, active still, he reach'd the verge of 
tiw. 

Beneath the load pf thireesoore years; and 
ten. 

The gravity of age, the sullen gloom 

Of superstition, ne'er his mind oppress'd; 
He kept the Christian course to Heav'n, his 
home. 

Delighted with the road that led to rest. 
Time can't restore jny loss — ^yon leafless 
tree, 

3y nature grac'd will socyti its green 

boughs wave ; 
Yon roofless temple, spatter'd p'er the lea, 
Repair'd by art, ipay shield an audience 

grave. 

But all the pow*rs of nature, and of art, 
ThQ» kings should supplicate, and not a 
swain. 

Can't give sensations to the pulseless ^eart 
Thi^t here reposes ne'er to throb again. 

Sad nnise of Sympa^y, Ibrsake nae nptf 
Console this breast t^ long has friendless 
been. 

When solitude's drear gloom o'^ercast niy 
cot. 

And fi>nd afiftctiOR wftkW remesnhraBce 
k«0it 



Sev'n times in snow huth Winter >i*r»p^ the 
plain. 

Since fate n^y first, best friend, to Heav*a 
call'dhome; ^ 
Thrice bless'd was he, who shunM the scenf? 
of pain - 
And penury, that shortly was to opme. 
Strife in the city rear'd his hydra head; 

Lank-sided Famine stalk'd the steril plain-': 
The sad survivors ask'd in vain for bread. 
And envied them "vi^ho by tl\e sword were 
slain. 

Hath fate, that pain'd my country, smil'd on 
me? 

No! danger and distress, I too have met; 
The proud man^ scorn — ^the false man's ca". 
himny, . . 

Have griev'd me often and may grieve rate 
yet. 

But let me- imitate his noble mind. 

Whose virtues dignified life's humble 
sphere; 

Prize right and truth — ^my ccumtiy, and man- 
kind — 

Forgive my foes, and to my friends adhere. 
So, when the village swain sliall hither brinff 

My sable bier, and wrap my limbs in clay. 
Some rustic Bard my doleful dirge may 
sing. 

And Heav'n call home my soul to endless 
day. 

In those forlorn regions round the 
pple> the Aurora Borealis streams vritli 
peculiar lustre and a variety of colour. 
In Greenland it darts its sportire fires, 
with variegated beauty over the whole 
horiaon. Its appearance is almost con* 
stant in winter; and, at those seasons 
when the sun (Jepart^ tp return HQ more 
for half the year, this naeteor kindly 
rises to supply its beams, and aflfords 
sufficient light for all the purposes of 
existence. However, in the midst of 
their tedious night the inhabitants are 
not entirely forsaken. The tops of the 
mountains are often seen painted with 
the red rays of the sup; and the poor 
Greenlander thence begins to date his 
chronology. 

Mr. Sheridaii was. very candid to ac- 
knowledge that the proposied tax on 
private brewing would not affect hit|i 
fieraonally. [t*OB. pap. 

Extract from ah advertisement in a 
Provincial paper:—" Wanted imme- 
diately a jo^m^yman in the grocery 
line to xpalb^e candles" 
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Among the English song witers, 
one of the most conspicuous for merit 
and misfortunes, was the eccentric 
George Alexander Stevens. The fol- 
lowing Bacchanalian ballad exhibits 
some of his peculiar talents. 

lads of true spirit pay courtship to Claret* 
Released from the trouble of thinking; 
A fool> long {igo, said we nothing could 
know. 

The feUow knew nothing of drinking : 
To pore over Plato or practise with Cato, 

Dispassionate dunces might make us ; 
But men, now more wise, self-denial de- 
spise, - . ' 
. And live by the lessons of Bacchus. 

Bigwig'd, in fine coach, see the doctor ap- 
proach. 

He solemnly up the stair paces. 
Looks grave, smells his cane, applies finger 
to vein. 

And counts the repeats with grimaces ; 
As he hc^ds pen in hand, life and death arc 
at stand, 

A toss up which party shall take us. 
Away with such cant, no prescription we 
want. 

But the nourishing nostrum of Bacchus. 

We jollily join in the practice of wine. 
While misers *mid plenty are pining-; 
While ladies are scorning and lovers are 
mourning. 

We laugh at wealth, wenching and whin- 
ing: 

Drink, drink, now 'tis prime — ^toss a bottle 
to Time, 

He'll not make such haste to overtake us, 
His threats we prevent, and liis cracks we 
cement - 
By the stypticai balsam of Bacchus! 

What work is there made, by the new^s- 
paper trade, 
Of this man's . and t'other man's station ; 
The ins are all bad and the outs are all mad. 

In and out is the cry of the nation^ 
The politic patter, whicli both parties chat- 
ter. 

From bumperinp!" freely sha'n't s!mke us, ' 
With half-pints in hand, independent we 
stand, 

To defend Magna Charta of Bacchus. 
Be your motions well tim'd ; be all charg'd ] 
and all prim'd, 
Have a care-^iight and left, and make 
ready, 

Right hand to glass join,* at 3'our lips rest 

your wine, 
Be all in your exercise steady ; 
Our levels we boast, when our women we ' 

toast. 

May graciously they undertake us, 
No more we desire — so drink and g^xf q fire, 
*A volley to Beauty and Bacchus. 



A Kilkenny Banking-house has 
lately failed. The fornier Proprietors, in 
their apology, say, that the run against 
them was so great, that they wefe 
themselves obliged to take to their 

An Attorney, in presenting a copy of 
a writ to an Auctioneer at Brighton, 
not long smce, apologized for his iifa-^ 
friendly visit, and concluded with ho- 
ping that the other would not be of- 
fended, as he was merely performing 
an unpleasant duty to his profession. 
" Certainly not," said the Auctioneer, 
" you must attend to the duties of your 
profession, and so must I to mine." 
This said, he instantly knocked Hm 
down. [Lon. pap. 

Covent-Gahden — ^^The Play last 
night was Ben Johnson's excellent co- 
medy of Every Man in hU Humour \ 
and Mr. Cooke, after an absence of se- 
veral weeks, came forward in the cha- 
racter of KUely, As soon as he made 
his appearance, a murmur of disappro- 
bation at the disappointment the public 
lately experienced on his account, is- 
sued from different parts of the house ; 
several persons hissed, and others 
cried ^ off! off!'' — but a large party 
strenuously applauded and supported 
him. Mr. Cooke, bowing to the audi- 
ence and having very soon obtained a 
bearing, statfed— « That since his ab- 
sence frpm London, his name had been 
twice announced to appear in different 
characters. Tile first, thne,'W had no 
notice whatever to play; and as to the 
second time, he should say nothing 
whatever on the subject." His address 
was followed by loud applauses, and tliis 
favourite actor was suffered to proceed 
in his part, which he perfonned in a 
most admirable and masterly style. 
The other characters were very re- 
spectably filled. 

A late London paper mentions, that, 
such is the rage for psalmody, that a 
man, discovered some nights since nn- 
der a bridge, in. Heilford, was by hi* 
own account, only catching a little cold, 
that he might bfe the better able- to sing 
Bass on the ensuing Sunday. > 
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For the Port Folio, 

TRANSLATION OF PART OF BUCHANAX's 
18th PSALM. 

Relentless Death, impatient of cdntpol. 

His nets around me spread. 
Soon had my parting spirit fled 
And Stygian waves o'erwhelm'd my feeble 
soul. 

Fix'd I remain'd, 

My feet enchain'd. 
While none was left my sorrows to condole. 

1 iitter'd melancholy sighs, 
The voice oF my complaining reach'd the 
skies. 

And God, who sits enthron'd on high, heard 
my repeated cries. 

Soon as my humble pray'r had reach'd his 
ear, ' 
In majesty .severe . . 

leaves his empyrean thr«ne. 
The earth affrighted shook, 
ynable to endure his awe-inspiring look. 
And from her bosom breath'd a hollow 
groan ; 

The caverns from their dark profounds 
Sent forth terrific soimds. • 
Their lofty tops the trembling mountains 
bow, 

And hollow ntfurrn'rings issue from below. 

His boundless sway 

The heav'ns obey. 

And seiz*d with sudden dread. 

Incline their awful head. 
In strict obedience to his high command. 

The king of men and gods 

Now quits his high abodes 
To view the earth and our unworthy 1j^ : 

See how 'he blazes thro* the air! 

Celestial fires around him glare, 
Andcherubims divine conduct hid flaming 
car. 

Swifter than wind, as on he speeds. 
Darkness beneatli his starry feet succeeds. 

Black clouds above his chariot fly. 
The distant thunders roll along the sky. 

What rays of heav'nly light 

Dart from his face with glory bright ! 

Where'er th* Almighty treads 

A conflagrations spreads. 

And ruddy flames dispel 

The j^loomy cloudsr which round him 

swell. 
The earth retires 
Confounded at the kindling fires 
Which from his mouth and eye-balls fly. 
And poU in spiral volumes to the sky. 

Aid now a rapid show'r of hail 
Swift' wafted by tlie gale 



Descends and rattling beats the ground; 
But wh^n the Lord his awful silence broke. 
And from his lofty seat in sacred accents 
spoke : . 

The hurricane 

Renews again. 

The forked light'nings dart around. 
And thunders loud from pole to pole ice- 
bound. 

The earth no longer can the shock sustain; 

But op*ning poXirs 

Her wat'ry store* 
Which like a deluge burst upon the pkin. 
And all the country roimd is one continued 
main. 

No more her deep recesses are Gonceal'd, 
Her first foundations are revealM, 
And Chaos comes again. 
Thus the terrific thunders roar, 
God's formidable wrath is felt on ev'ry shore, 
And let the nations seiz'd with dread, his 
heavenly name adore. 



HORACE, BOOK II, ODC 16. 
Td GROSPHUS. 

When lowering clouds obscure the skie5 
And dark and gloomy storms arise. 
The sailor, 'mid the raging main, - 
Prays to the gods for ease, in vain. 
In vain the Thracian ease desires. 
Whose breast perpetual 'warfare fires : 
The Mede whom glittering quivers please. 
Prays to the ^ods, in vain, for ease : 
For ease, which Grosphus can't be sold. 
For gems, for purple, nor for gold. 
Your heap'd-up treasures can't control 
The direfid tumults of the soul. 
Nor lictor's ax, nor rods expel 
The cares in gilded domes that dwell. 

The man who without splendor lives. 
Nor wishes more than fortune gives ; 
Him avarice cannot molest. 
Nor cares deprive of peaceful rest. 
Why should we boasting things relate. 
Since ev'ry one must yield to fate ? 
Of what avail is it to me 
To travel distant lands to see ? 
Men may with ease their country fly ; 
To fly themselves they vainly try. • 
For vicious care with quick'ning pact; 
Pursues and haunts the human race. 
The man that's free from present strife 
Dreads not the future iUs of li^e. 
But tempers with a gjentle smile 
The frowns of fortune ; all the while 
His mind with this great truth imprest 
That no one is supremely blest. 
Achilles eminent and great 
I Ceidd not avert the hand of £ite : 
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By ag«^ which nothing can allay, 
Tithon at last was worn away; 
And titne, perhaps, may give t6 me 
Whw it dfetti^B, my friend, to theft. 
Foi* thee m hundred flocks are iectt. 
And heifefi towing 6'^^ the grftftn; 
Your fiery stefeds around thee .neigh. 
And champ, and paw to stan iway ; 
The deepest purple covers thifte. 
But friendly fatfts hilLVfe given m6 
A htttttble fam,.and wal^i'd Wy htirt 
The Grecian lyre to tune with art; 
And, with a conscious virtue blest. 
The fickle vulval- to detest. 



TO jVilA— SINGING. 

iFouch no more that note of sadness, 
Julia— cease that pensive strain ; 
Do not drive my soul to madness — 
Spare, oh spare my bursting brain. 
How vast-4iow sweet is music's po^'r! 
When beauty lends resistless aid; 
i^hey hung o'er Julia's natal hour,-* 
Entwin'd, they still attend the maid. 
Thrice happy is the slave of sound. 
Though many a melting pain he bears ; 
Feeling, with joy is ever found, 
And pleasure mingles oft with tears. 
Oh ! how I bless the extatic sense 
By which I feel the force of song ; 
it gives a dbOthin|», sure defence. 
Against the ills that round us thr(«ig. 
And Mirth still Wears a happier smile^ 
When Music animates the feast ; 
The varied song doth well beguile 
The fairy hours we steal from rest 
Forever, Julia, may'st thoU hold 
The key that opens ev'ry heart; 
Touch the dull clay, however cold. 
And melt it with thy magic art. 



HbKACE, fi6dK ni, Of>t 13. 

TO THE FOUNTAIN OF BANDUSIA. 

BandusiaA fountain, sweet transparent riU, 

More pure and cleat* 

Tiw wlives appear 
Than glass that's po4i<h'd With tuperurf fkiU, 

Whten Phebus rises from the maiBi 

A kid upon thy altar slain 
To theeTiie streaming blood shall spill ; 

His^antoh loves and fights are vain, 
And little spfmtting h6tti* > foj* lie'er shall life 
i again 

Pursue the flock irt anumm* pUf, ffwft 
along the plain. 



The wandering cattle to thy fchade repair, 
A cool retreat ; 
Revival sweet 
Thou giv'st to oxen, wearied With the share. 
Nor can the dog-star's blazing beam, 
Tho' eager, Tea.cli thy murm'ring stream. 
Immortal soon shall be thy name. 
Whilst I in verse declare thy fame, 
And sing the shadowy trees whose boughs 

around thee spread. 
The lofry oaks and craggy rpcks thatp-ace 
thy gushing head. 



ODE 26, BOOK I.— TO -*LiUS LAMIA. 

Friend to the Muses, ev'i^ grief and fear 
The boist'rous winds into the sea shall bear. 
To leant what tyrant 's fear*d beneath the 
pole. 

Shall nevet ve* my independent Soul; 
Nor do I care what king inflam'd with ire, 
May Tiridates' mind with fear inspire. 
To thee, PiUiplea fiiif, I taise my voice, 
To thee that doSt in purest founts rejdice: 
A crown for my beloved Lamia bring 
Made of the fairest floW'ret^ of the sprilif. 
The honours, dearest Pimpleai of my lyre, 
Give no delight unless the Muse inspire; 
You it becomes oh fluta or Lesbian string 
The praises of my Lamia still to sing. 



ODE 30, BOOK I.-— •TO VENVfe. 

Lovely Vemis, leave awhile . 
Thy beloved Cypriaa isle. 
The fane of Glycera to view. 
Whose altars smoke for none but you : 
Let Cupid and the Graces haste 
With zones flung loosely round their waistj 
Let Youth's fair goddess hasten too, 
That's scarcely comely without you; 
And don't forget to bring with the© 
The nymphs, and witty Mercury. 



EPIGRAMME. 

Quand les Francis, ^ t^te folle, 
S'en alldrent ert Italie, 
lis 'gagn^rent k T^ourdie 
Et Genes et NapkS et Id v.... 
Puis ils furent. chassis partout, 
Et Gdnes et Naples on leuf dta : 
M:iia ila-ne perdirent pks tout. 
Car la v.... leurresta, 

VOLTAIRI. 



The Pfice biTthe Port iFolio is Sil flcAlars per annuili, tb bc^id in advance^ 
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For the Port Folio. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY Samuel saunter, Esq. 
No. 182. 
Mr. Saunter, 

THERE is a certaia disposition for 
tedious narrations in some people 
which, however accorhpanied by good- 
nature, is bateftil, even in the best of 
beings; I mean boring. Boring, Sir, 
(or bothering if you please) is become 
so imiversal a habit, that it desenxs the 
most serious consideration: for my part 
I have declared war against it, and have 
met with such a. variety of bores, that I 
trust it will not be amiss if I give you 
a sketch of them. 

There are a thousand ways of boring 
one. Go into a CofiTee-room, and you 
hear nothing there but boring. Bona- 
parte, sir, says a grave politician (lay- 
ing down his newspaper and taking off 
his spectacles) ; Bonaparte, sir, is a very 
great man; a very extraordinary, a 
very surprising, a most miraculous cha- 
racter. Well, granted ; and what then ? 
why then he proceeds, and gives you 
the whole history of his campaigns; a 
tale th2it might vie in prolixity with the 
famous bulletin of Austerlitz. Well, 
another reads you the advertisements ; 
aye, and with an air of consequence. 
He is a merchant, and wisheiit to im- 
press his hearer with a proibund idea 
of Ms wedth. He tells you a story 
about his usual habit^^ one of which, is 
(to read all the advertisements from 



A. B's < fvants a filace^' to I. Longman 
^ & Go's. < ri/m, sugar and molasses,* A 
man who sits near him, catching the 
spirit of boring from the aforesaid mer- 
chant, by hearing him talk of some of 
I his old habits, exclaims, * Yesy sir, that 
puts me in mind of some of my own 
customs. Now, sir, whenever I get 
up from bed, I drink a pint of beer ; 
beer, sir, is a fine thing for the stomach ; 
well, sir, and then I take a walk round 
the battery, and have a peep through 
the spy-giass ;' and thus he goes on un^ 
til hts . friend calls him away, or untU 
his hearers are completely dispersed. 
The next fellow teize^ you about the 
New-York election, and then De Witt 
Clintpn stuns yours ears. Bv the way, 
that there Cheetham is a devil of a 
bore. 

But boring is not confined to Coffee- 
houses; it is, in short, to be found 
every where. Though I honour very 
highly the sacred function, yet, it is not 
less true that some of the, reverend 
clergy, are also very great bores, esper 
cially our Presbyterians. One of them 
will preach you a whole hour, by tlie 
clock, a long-winded discourse on faith 
and good works ; and, finally, he makes 
it appear that good works are not worth 
a farthing ; he then bores you a good 
deal- about Moses and the prophets ; 
and, lastly, exhorts you to fasting, pray^- 
ing, and flesh-mortification, when he is^ 
perhaps, himself as obvious an instance 
of eatmg,^ laughing, and vociferation, as 
the most jolly fellow in the meeting. 
I might say a ^reat deal more on this 
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head, biit 1 begin to grow tired.— Oh! 
I had like to have forgotten : there is 
Mr^Mammoth, the chirf^ head, and /ire- 
sident of all bores, Mr. Mammoth, 
sir, is a great hand at boring. He has 
a long while bored us about < his gun- 
boats,' and his < damned dry-dock,' and 
then again, whenever you inention 
* Louisiana,' he will bore you about 
Louisiana till you wish him and Loui- 
siana at the d ^1. Lately I met with 

Mm at a friend's house, and he kept 
talking to me so long about two millions 
of doUarsy with which he intends to 
purchase lands, that I had no patience 
with the fellow, but taldng my hat 
rushed out of the house* directly. 

Yours, 8cc. 

L.G. 



For the Port Folio. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[The following article, which we have trans- 
lated from the Nouveau Dictionnaire Ifisto. 

. r/^ue, vindicates the charactei' of a French 
physician, who has been unjustly con- 
founded witli many of the murderers con- 
cerned in the French Revolution.] 

Guillotln was born at Saintes, the 
29th of March 1738, studied medicine 
and took his Doctor's degree at Paris. 
Here he lived happy and useful until 
the organization of the States General ; 
when he was appointed to revise a pam- 
phlet entitled Petition de Six Corfia, 
The style was flimsy, and the thought 
trit;e ; but the enthusiasm of the French, 
in fevour of the Revolution, gave it a 
temporary celebrity, and procured for 
the author a place in the deputation of 
the Tiers Etats of Paris. In the Na- 
tional Assembly, Guillotin w^as tempe- 
"rate, reserved, and at once conspicuous 
for his integrity and moderation. Ap 
pointed to draft a report on the penal 
code, he proposed, as a punishment less 
cruel than the rope, the employment 
of ^tbftt fatal machine which bears the 
nauM^ of its inventor, and by which, 
shortly after, so maiiy innocent victims 
W^re sacrificed.The indignation inspired 
%• the judicial murders effected by this 
instrument has been unjustly transfei'- 
red to Guillotin. It is a false rumour 
that he perished by his own devices 
He died ia Jhis^bed ; but, it is said, his 



death was aecelerated by chagrin for 
the infamous abuse of what he intended 
as an instrument of mercy ; not an "En- 
gine of cruelty. 

For the Port Folio. 

POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 9. 
THE MOALLAI^AT. 

POEM II. — BY TARAFA. 

\Concluded,'] 
What causes the variance which I 
perceive between me and my cousin, 
Malec, who, whenever I approach him, 
retires and flees to a distance ? 

He censures me, whilst I know not 
the ground of his censure ; just as 
Karth, the son of Aabed, reproved me 
in the assembly of the tribe. 

He bids me wholly despair of all the 
good which I seek, as if we had buried 
it in a gloomy grave ; and this for no 
defomatory words which I have utter- 
ed, but only because I sought, without 
remissness, for the camels of my bro- 
ther Mabed ! 

I have drawn closer the ties of our 
relation [relationshifi], and I swear by 
thy prosperity, that, in all times of ex- 
treme distress, my succour is at hand. 

Whenever I am summoned on mo- 
mentous enterprises, I am prepared to 
encounter peril ; and, whenever the foe 
assails thee impetuously, I defend thee 
with equal vehemence. If any base 
defamers injure thy good name by their 
calumnies, I force them, without pre- 
vious menace, to drain a cup from the 
pool of death ; yet, without having com- 
mitted any offence, I am treated like 
the worst offender, and am censured, 
insulted, upbraided, rejected. 

Were any other man but Malec my 
cousin, he would have dispelled my 
cares, or have left mt at liberty for a 
season ; but my kinsn>an strangles me 
with cruplty, even at the very time 
when I am giving thanks for the past, 
and requesting new favours ; even when 
I am seeking from him th* redemption 
of my soul. 

The unkindness of relations gives 
keener anguish to every noble breast 
than the stroke of an Indian cimeter. 
Permit mc then to follow the bent of 
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nty nature. I will be grateful for thy 
indulgence, although my abode should 
be fixed at such a distance as the moun- 
tains of Darghed ! Had it pleased the 
author of my being, I might have been 
illusti*ious as Kais, the scm of Khaled ; 
had it pleased my creator, I might have 
been as eminent as Amru, the »8on of 
Mortfaed ; then should I have abounded 
in wealth ; and the noblest chiefs would 
have visited me, as a chief equally no- 
We. I am light, as you know me all, 
and am nimble ; following ray own in- 
clinations, and briskly moving as the 
head of a serpent with flaming eyes. I 
have swom, that my side should [^shall] 
never cease to line a bright Indian blade 
with two well-polished and wcU-shai-p- 
ened edges; a penetrating cimeter! 
when I advance with it in my defence 
against a fierce attack, the first stroke 
makes a second unnecessary : it is not 
a mere pruning-sickle, but the genuine 
brother of confidence, not bent by the 
most impetuous blow ; and, when they 
say to me, " Gently !" I restrain its 
rage, and*exclaim, " It is enough." 
■ Wheh the whole clan are bracing on 
their armour witli eager haste, thou 
inayest .find me victorious in the con- 
flict, as soon as my hand can touch the 
hilt of vthis cimeter. 

Many a herd of slumbering camels 
have I approached with my drawn sa- 
bre, when the foremost of them, awa- 
keningj have fled tlirough fear of me ; 
but one of them has passed before me, 
strong-limbed, full-breasted, and well- 
fed, the highly valued property of a 
morose old churl, dry and thin as a 
fuller's club. He said to me, when the 
camel's hoofs and thighs were dismem- 
bered, " Seest thou not how great an 
« injury thou hast done me 

Then he turned to his attendants, 
saying, What opinion do you form 
** of that youB^ wine-drinker, who as- 
•* sails impetuously, whose violence is 
** preconcerted 

« Leave him,*' he added, " and let 
. this camel be his perquisite ; but, un- 
less you drive off the hindmost of the 
herd, he will reiterate his mischief." 

Then our damsels were busjf in 
dressing the camel's foal, and eagerly 
served up the luscious bunCh. 
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O daughter off Mabed I sing my 
praises, if I am sjain, according to toy 
desert, and rend^thy vest with sincere 
affliction ! Compare me not with any 
man whose courage equals not my cou- 
rage ; whose exploits are not like mine ; 
^ho has not been engaged in combats, 
in which I have been distinguished;- 
with a man slow in noble enterpiises,. 
but quick in base pursuits ; dishonoured 
in the assembly of the tribe, and a vile 
outcast. Had I been ignoble among 
my countrymen, the enmity of the be- 
friended and the friendless might have 
been injurious to me ; but their male- 
volence is repelled by my firm defiance 
of them, by my boldness in attack, by 
my solid integrity, and my exalted 
birth. By thy life, the hardest enter- 
prises neither fill my day with solici- 
tude, nor lengthen the duration of my 
night ! but many a day have I fixed my 
station immoveably in the close c<m- 
flict, and defended a pass, regardless 
of hostile menaces, on my native field 
of combat, where even the boldest hero 
might be apprehensive of destruction ; 
where the muscles of our chargers 
quake, as soon as they mingle in battle ; 
and many an arrow/br drawing' lots hav^ 
I seen well hardened and made yellow 
by fire, and then have delivered into 
the hai^d of a gamester noted for ill 
fortune. 

Too much msdom U folly ; for time 
win produce events of which thou canst 
have no idea ; and he, to whom tho4 
gavest no commission, will bring thec^ 
unexpected news* 

For the Port FoUe. 
MISCELLANY. 
[During the administration of Lord- Korth, 
the councils of Engliind were governed hy 
some of the wisest and some ottfa/s weakest 
men in tlie kingdom. Amon^;' the most stre- 
nuous supporters of the mmistry was the 
subject of the ensuing article^ who^l^th* 
opposition wits of the day, wfts common- 
ly called Blooniibury Dick, As a politi- 
cian, he never tired his hearers with pro* 
, lixity ; being more studious of dimng tham 
of convincing. We may be astonished that 
a mere sensualist should be assQciAte4 
in the manal^ement of the affkirs of a great 
emf^ ( and at a mostintereatinr and a- 
larming epoch too, but the wonder w^ 
vani^Ji when we reflect that often^ in the 
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kbsutd arrangements of this world, men, 
■witli the vulgur ' arithmetic of a petty- 
derk, or excisenvan, are often exalted to 
. the station of Doinisters ; and that there 
have been Generals, who, if they had been , 
fiergeants, would not have had talent enough 
to make out the muster-roll.] 
Richai-d Rigby was a Suffolk Fox- 
hunter, a boh vivalit, and lastly, pay- 
master general ; an appointment, the 
emoluments of which, during the Amc- 
ricah war, amounted to ^fty thousand 
pouTvds a 'year. The early life and ha- 
bits of Mr. Rigby were not favourable 
to economy ; fashionable manners, mort- 
gages, money traders, Sudbury dinners, 
and White's Chocolate house had made 
deep inroads on his paternal estate, ori- 
ginally respectable. 
• This was before he had perfectly at- 
tained the age or the art of properly 
enjoying it ; and he might have lived 
to practice the teazing expedients of an 
empty purse, had not the turf, which 
helped to' diminish, afforded him an 
Opportunity of ransoming his fortune.' 
' The grandfather of the last Duke of 
Bedfbrd had given great offence to the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood of 
Litchfield, by an improper interference 
ait their races ; and as it was by no means 
safe or easy effectually to punish a man, 
^rtified by rank, privilege and wealth, 
they at last determined to bestow ma- 
nual correction on this illustrious ofFen- 
der. 

The Duke, in some matter relating 
to the starting of the horses and their 
weights, in which Jie had no kind of 
right to interpose, soon afforded the 
confederates an opportunity of execu- 
ting their purpose ; he was in a moment 
separate^rom his attendants, surround 
ed by the party, hustled, and unmerci- 
fully horsewhipped by an exasperated 
country attorney, with keen resentment 
and a muscular arm, 

The lawyer persevered in this severe 
cBscipline, without being interrupted 
by his Grace's outcries and repeated 
decIa:ratiQBs « that he was the Duke of 
Bedford," an assertion which Mr. Hum- 
phries, the assailant, positively denied, 
adding, « that a peer of the realm would 
jticver have conducted hin^self in such 
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mimner the mtitter soon circulated 
over the course, and reaching Rigby*s 
ear, he burst throiigh the cr6Wd, res- 
cued the distressed peer, completely 
thrashed his antagonist, and protected 
the Duke off the ground. 

A service so essential, at a critical 
juncture, and at the imminent peril of 
his own person, naturally callled forth, 
in the Russel family, every exertion 
of gratitude and friendship. Rigby be- 
came so distinguished a favourite at 
Bedford House, that h6 acquired the 
name of Bioomsbury Dick; and was 
soon after chosen member for Tavis* 
tock; the powerful patronage of the 
Duke did not forsake him till he was 
appointed to the niost lucrative office 
in the gifl of the crown. During the 
viceroyship of his Grace in Ireland, he 
shared the Duke's unpopularity as well 
as his favburs, and is said, on one occa- 
sion, to have narrowly escaped with his 
life, from public indignation. 

From the cotiimencement of his for- 
tunate career, no revolution of parties 
ever threw him badk, and his passage 
through Kfe, till his last illness, is said 
to have'been interrupted "by few of those 
distresses and inquietude^ which, in a 
greater or less proportion, fall to the 
lot of most men*; this circumstance 
was strongly corroborated by a counte- 
nance of festive conviviality, and a heart 
at ease, which he used to declare he 
could only attribute to never having been 
married. 

Yet, an indifference to women T mean 
not to lay to his charge ; he indulged 
this passion in a latitude culpable and 
somewhat extraordinary in a coipiilent 
epicure, a professed amateur of the 
luxuries of the tabic, in whom the 
pungent irritations of love are supposed 
to be sheathed and blunted bv' masses 
of fat- 

The writer of this article has often 
been in company with two of Mr. Rig- 
by *s acknowledged natural children, and 
has remarked that three of the hand- 
somest women he knew were the wives 
of men provided for by the liberality or 
the gratitude of the paymaster of the 
forces. 
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It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that he continued a firm and consistent 
supporter of government during the 
American war. Though by no means 
an -orator, or frequent parliamentary 
speaker^ he was generally heard with 
attention,' when he thought his commu- 
nications either useful or necessary; 
jmd, by keeping to the question, which 
long speechmakci-s are so apt to forget, 
as well as by a correct acquaintance with 
the Lex et conauctudo Parlianienti^ gi*eat 
deference was paid to his opinion on 
points of order. 

When a debate became personal and 
acrimonious, it was his peculiar pro- 
vince to cool party violence ; and he 
possessed the art of recalling banished 
good humour, by some ironical sally, 
or humourous turn. With these inno- 
cent weapons, I have seen him mode- 
rate or subdue the impetuous over- 
whelming torrent of Mr. Fox's invec- 
tive, the noisy vehemence of Lord 
Mulgrave, the declamatory virulence of 
Edmund Burke, the personal acrimony 
of the Luttrells, and tlie well defended 
versatility of Air. JE)undas. 

Mr. Rigby's pecuniary accumula- 
tions, whatever disgrace they conferred 
on Government, for permitting it, could 
not possibly be mentioned to his re- 
proach, as they were, at that time, 
and had long been considered, the fair 
aiid customary perquisites of his office ; 
he was often generous and always hos- 
pitable. 

, In a conversation on the subject of a 
motion made by a noble Lord, for ac- 
commodating the Commons in the 
Hoiise of Peers, he once laid himself 
open to a severe retort. " It has been 
for a longtime," he observed, « matter 
of surprise, that their lordships pay so 
little respect to the house of commons ; 
there is not so much as a seat to sepa- 
rate us from other strangers— I my self ^ 
when a noble Earl (Lord Chatham) 
made his last speech, was behind the 
bar, crowded and pressed on by ///cA:- 
fiockets. 

He forgot there vas in that cro\Vd 
men elevated by talents, rank, and he- 
reditary fortune, far above a little co^h- 
try squirfe> the elevated minion of lucl^ 
accident; who o^cd -every thing He 
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hoped for or ehjoyed to strength of bo- 
dy, and by no means to transcendatit 
ability or attainment. 

I did not know," replied a gentle - 
man> offended at his remark, ^ that I 
was hemmed in by pickpockets, be- 
tween the bar of the house, till the ho- 
nourable gentleman ascertained the fact ; 
but I now perfectly recollect I was very 
much crowded and Jostled by the Pay- 
master of the Forces J' Mr. Rigby felt 
the justice as well as the severity of 
the censure, and immediately gave a 
proof of his good sense, by asking par- 
don, shaking hands with the wit, and 
confessing the unguarued impropriety 
of the speech he had uttered. 

The man, who from a scanty income, 
and the cbarse meal produced by daily 
labour, shall contehiplate, with a sigh, 
the brilliant revolutions of fortune, and 
the princely income of Mr. Rigby, 
may perhaps cease to repine at the dis- 
tribution of the good things of this life, 
which a state of ftiturc retribution can 
alone fairiy balance. Yet the Paymas- 
ter often confessed that the early part 
was by far the pleasantest of his life, 
when from the fatigues of the chase, 
and the joys of the jovial crew at his 
tahle, he returned with glee to his bed ; 
and, after a well slept night, could not 
always tell where he should dine the 
next day. 

" I was then far happier," he ob- 
served to a friend at Bath, « than feast- 
ing at Whitehall, or carousing at Mist- 
ley : I had not, it is true, a thousand 
acquaintance, who praised my dinners, 
drank my wine, and abused me behind 
my back ; but I possessed a few really 
disinterested friends, whom, I fear, 
wealth and elevation have deprived me 
of ; and what, alas ! have they given me 
in exchange : a mind soured by sup- 
pressed suspicion, and ill disguised 
misanthrophy, the hateful effect of too 
intimate a knowledge of mankind ; ap- 
petites jaded by satiety, and a debili- 
tated body sinking into the grave, from 
a complication of diseases produced by 
luxurious living. 

[Goldsmith's prose hat nearlf as mwcli 
fascination as his poetry. Against his in- 
clination, and in a course of atudies quite 
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repugziant to hia genius, he was engaged' 
hy the booksellers in the completion of 
the History of the Earth, and Animated 
JJJatiire. This, in some places, is a trarf- 
slation from Pliny, in others from Buffon. 
liere, the ingenions author is compelled 

- to translate from the barbarous language 
of a Phitoifophical Society, and there to 

. new model the clumsy periods of a Wood- 
\\''ard. Sometimes he is forced to wander 
through a wilderness of words with the 
garrulous Gessner; and sometimes to 
sigh over the dreary waste of Aldrovan- 
dus. But his fine genius never forsakes 
him. Let us look at a narrative,, which, 
in his own inimitable way, he tells on the 
authority of some prosing Italian.] 

In the times* of Frederic, king of 
Sicily, there lived a celebrated diver, 
whose name was Nicolas, and who, 
from his amazing skill in swimming, 
and his perseverance under water, was 
^umamed the Fish. This man had 
from his infancy been used to the sea ; 
and earned his scanty subsistence by 
diving for corSils and oysters, which be 
sold to the villages ashore. His long 
acqi^aintance with the sea, at last 
brought it to be almost his natural ele- 
ment. He frequently was known to 
^end five days in the midst of the 
waves, without any other provisions 
than the fish which he caught there 
and ate raw. He often swam over 
from Sicily into Calabria, a tempes- 
tuous and dangerous passage, carrying 
letters from the king. He was fi»e- 
quently known to swim among the 
gulfs of the Lipari Islands, no way 
apprehensive of danger. . 

Some mariners^ out at sea one day, 
observed something at some distance 
from them, which they regarded as a 
sea moiister; but, upon its near ap- 
proach, it was known to be Nicolas, 
whom they took into their ship. When 
they a^ed him whither he was going 
in so stormy and rough a sea, and at- 
such a distance from land, he shewed 
them a packet of letters which he was 
carrying to one of the towns of Italy, 
exactly done up in a leather bag, in 
such a manner as that they could not 
be wetted by the sea. After eating a 
hearty meal with the mariners, he took 
his leave, and jumping into the sea pur- 
sued his voyage alone. 

In otder to aid fhese powers pf en- 



during the deep, nature seemed to 
have assisted him in a very exti^aor^ 
dinary manner; for the spaces between 
.his fingers and toes were webbed as in 
^ a goose ; and his chest ^became so very 
capacious that he could take in, at one 
inspiration, as much breath as would 
serve him for a whole day. 

The account of so extraordinary a 
person did not fail to reach the Idng 
himself, who, actuated by the genei^al 
curiosity, ordered that Nicolas should 
be brought before him. It was no easy 
matter to find Nicolas, ^yho generally 
spent his time in the solitudes ^ the 
deep ; but at last, however, after search- 
ing, he was found and brought before 
his Majesty. The curiosity of this 
monarch had been long excited by the 
accounts which he. had heard of the 
bottom of the gulf of Charybdis; he 
now, therefore, conceived that it wodd 
be a proper opportunity to have more 
certain information » He accoi-dingly 
commanded our poor diver to examine 
the bottom of this dreadful whirlpool, 
•and, as an incitement to his obedicAce, 
ordered a golden cup to be flung in it, 
Nicolas was not insensible of the dan- 
ger to which he was exposed ; danget 
best known only to himself; and he 
therefore presumed to remonstrate ; but 
the hopes of the reward, -the desire of 
pleasing the king, and the pleasure of 
shewing his skill, at last prevailed. — He 
instantly jumped into the gulf, and 
was swallowed as instantly up in. its bo- 
som. He continued for three quarters 
of an hour below ; during which time 
the king and his attendants remained 
upon shore anxious for his fate, but he 
at last appeared buffeting upon the sur- 
face, holding the cup in triumph in one 
hand and making his way good among 
the waves with the other. It may be 
supposed he was i*eceived with apphnwe 
upon his arrival on shore: the cup was 
made the reward of his adventure ^ the 
king oi'dered him to be taken prompt 
care of ; and, as he was somewhat fin 
tigued and debilitated by his labour, af- 
ter an hearty meal he was put to bed, 
aivd permitted to refresh himself by 
sleeping. When his spirits were Aus 
rested, his account of the w<«id«r8 he 
biid seen was to tbe followii^ effect* 
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He would never, hie said, have obeyed 
the king's commands had he been ap- 
prised of half the dangers that were 
before him. There were four things, 
be said, which rendered the gulf dread- 
ful, not only to men, but to the fishes 
themselves : first, the fear of the water 
bursting up from the bottom, which re- 
quires great strength to resist ; second- 
ly, the abruptness of the rocks that on 
every side threatened destruction; thii-d- 
iy, the force of the whirlpool dashing 
against those rocks ; and fourthly, the 
number and magnitude of the polipus 
fish, some of which appeared as large 
as a man, and which, every where stick- 
ing against the rocks, projected their 
fibrous arms to entangle him. Being 
asked how he was able so readily to 
find the cup that had been thrown in, 
he replied that it happened to be fiung 
by the waves into the cavity of a rock 
against which he himself was urged 
in his descent. This account, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the king's curi- 
osity : being requested to venture once 
more into the gulf for further discove- 
ries, he at first refused; but the king, 
desirous of having the most exact in- 
formation possible of all things to be 
feund in the gulf repeated his solicita- 
tions ; and, to give them still greater 
weight, produced a larger cup than the 
former, and added also a purse 6f gold. 
Upon these considerations the unfortu- 
nate Diver once again plunged into the 
whirlpool, and was never heard of 
more. 

For the Port Folio. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

* In the year 1759 Dr. Will wrote a 
pamphlet entitled, " To David Garrick, 
Esq ; the petition of the Letter I, in be- 
half of himself and Sisters." The pur- 
port of it was to charge Mr. Garrick 
with some words including the letter I, 
as U, in furm for firm, vurtue for virtue, 
and others.~The pamphlet is now for- 
gotten; but the following Epigram, 
which Mr. Garrick wrote updh the oct 
casion, deserves to be preserved as one 
of the best in the Language.-^i— — 6. 

To Dr. Will, upon his petition of the 
lc:^r I, to David Garrick, E^q. 
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If 'tis true, as you-aiy, that I have injured 
a letter, 

ru change my noteii soon, as I hope, for the 

better ; 

May the just rights of lettefft, ad well as of 
'men. 

Hereafter be fixt by the tongite and the pen ; 
Most devoutly I wish they may both have 
their due, 

And that / may be never mistaken for U. 

For tJie Port jPoUo. 
LEVITY. ^ 

CURIOV8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The following bite ufion the public nvas 
of 90 extraordinary a nature^ that it 
deserves to be recorded^ as it shewa^ 
that a foolish credulity and ridiculous' 
curiosity seem to ha:ve banished common 
sense from the quality and gentry of 
great Britain. Towards the middle of 
January, 1749, the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the news-papers. 

At the New Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, on Monday next, the 16th in- 
stant, to be seen a person who perform^ 
the several most surprizing things fol- 
lowing, viz. First, he takes a common 
walking-cane from any of the specta- 
tors, and thereon plays the music of 
every instrument now iii use, and like- 
wise sings to surprizing perfection. 
Secondly, he presents you with a com- 
mon wine bottle, which any of the 
spectators may first examine : this bot- 
tle is placed oh a table in the middle 
of the stage, and he (without any equi- 
vocation) goes into it, in sight of all 
the spectators, and sings in it : daring 
his stay in the bottle, any person may 
handle it, and see plainly that it does 
not exceed a common tavern bottle. 

Those on the stage or in the boxeS 
may come in masked habits (if agreea- 
ble to them), and the performer (if 
desired) will inform them who they 
are. 

Stagers. 6il. Boxes 5. Pit. 3. Gallery 2s, 
To begin at half an hour after six o'clock, 
(nj* Tickets to be had at the Theatre. 
The performance continues about two 
hours and a hi^f; ^ 

JV*. If any gentlemen or ladies, 
after the above performances (either 
singly or in company, iu or ^ut of ma^)^ 
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are desuous of seeing m repre«entfitipn 
of any deceased person, such as husband 
or wife, sister or brother, or any inti- 
ipate friend of either sex, (upon mak- 
ing a gratuity to the performer) shall 
be grafified, seeing and conversing with 
them for some minutes, as if alive : 
likewise (if desired) he vrill tell you 
your most secret thoughts in your past 
life 5^ and give you a full view of per- 
sons who have injured you, whether 
dead or alive. 

For those gentlemen and ladies who 
are desirous of seeing this last part, 
there is a private room provided. 
^ These performances have been seen 
by most of the crowned heads of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, and never appear- 
ed public any where but once ; but the 
performer will wait on any at their 
houses, and pei*foi*m as above, for five 
pounds each time. 

|C7^ There will be a proper guard to 
keep the house in due decorum. 

THb other advertisement was also pub- 
lished at the same ttme^ which^ one 
would have thought^ was sufficient to 
firevent the former* s having any effect, 
Sig. CatdteUo Jumfiedoj a surpri^s- 
ing dwftrf, no taller than a common ta^ 
vem tobacco-pipe ; w^o can perform a 
great many wonderful equilibres on the 
slack or tight rope : likewise, he'll 
iranrform his body in above ten thousand 
different sha^s and postures ; and af- 
ter he has diverted the ^ectators two 
hourk and a half, he will open his mouth 
wide, and jump down his own throat. 
He being the most wonderfull'st wonder 
Qf wonders as ever the world wonder'd 
at, would be willing to join in perform- 
ance with that sui*prizing musician on 
Monday next, in the Hay-Market. 

<^ He is to be spoke with at the Black 
Haven in Golden-luie, every day from 
seven to twelve, and from twelve all 
day long.'* 

Nevertheless, the contrivance took, 
and the playhouse was crouded with 
Dukes, Duchesses, Lords, Ladies, ^c. 
the consequence of which will appeiu* 
from the following paragraph. 

Last night (viz. Monday, Jan. the 
I6th) the Dnuchexpectedd^^a of the 



bottle conjurer of the N;ew Thcstre iii 
the Hay-M^irket end^d iu the tragico- 
mical manner following. Curiosity had ' 
drawn together prodigious number?. 
About seven, the Th^i^irc being lighted 
up, but without so much as a dng)e 
fiddle to keep the audience in good hu- 
mour, mjuiy grew impatient, Imn^e-* 
diately followed a c^rus of catcal(s, 
heightened by load vociferations, and 
beating. with sUcks; when a fellow 
came from behind the curtain, andbow: 
ing, said) that if the peifonner did not 
appear, the money should be returned. 
At the same, time, a wag crying out 
from the pit, that if the ladies «nd gen- 
tlemen would give double prices, the 
conjurer would get into a pint bottle ; 
presently a young gei^tlemsui in one of 
the boxes seized a lighted candle, a^ 
threw it on the stage^ This served as 
the charge for soundiug to batde. Upeo 
this, the greatest par$ of the audience 
made the% best of their way out of the 
theatre ; some losing a cloak, otliers 9 
hat, others a wig, ai^ others hat, 
and swoixls also. One party, however, 
staid in the house, ii\ order to demolish 
the inside, when the mob breaking ioi 
they tore up the benches, broke to 
pieces the scenes, pulled down the 
boxes, in short, dismantled the theatfe 
entirely, carrying away the particulars 
above-mentioned into the street, where 
they made a mighty bonfire ; the cur- 
tain being hoisted on a pole by way of 
a flag. A large party of guards were 
sent for, but came time enough only to 
warm themselves round the fire. We 
hear of no other disaster than a jroung 
nobleman's chin being hurt, occaaioBed 
by his fall into the pit, with part of one 
of the boxes, which he had^ forced out 
with his foot, 'Tis thought the con- 
jurer vanished away with the bank. 
Many enemies to a late celebrated book 
conceiHing the ceasing; of miracles, arc 
greatly disappointed by the conjurer's 
non-appearance in the bottle; thej 
iouigining, that his jumping into it 
would have been the most convincing 
.proof possible, that miracles arc not 
yet ceased. 

Several advertisements were priirtejl 
afterwards, some, serious, others conw- ' 
cal, relating to this whimsical affiur. 
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The reason assigned, in one humor- 
ous advertisement, for the conjurer's 
not going into the quart bottle, was, 
that after searching all the taverns, not 
one. could be found. 

For the Port Folio. 
A JVew Way of stating a Lorve Account, 

The fc^lowing account was furnished 
by an enamored votary of the quill, to 
the frail mistress of his hopes. As, in 
this traffic of affection, the balance ap- 
pears so much ag^ainst the adventuress, 
or, to use a counting-house phrase, in 
&vor of the creditor, we see no other 
way fop her to liquidate the debt, than 
by allowing him to commence an ami- 
cable suit, ^{Faring judgment by de- 
fault, submitting to an arrest upon the 
execution, going inta a prison bounds, 
and SMFearing out upon the act for the 
benefit of the insolvent debtors — for it 
is but a fair inference from the face of 
the transaction, that she has already 
made a full assignment of her personal 
property to others, probably for the use 
and behoof of her natural heirs. 
MU s ' ' i n account current ivith 

Dr. 

To I high-proof, genu- 
ine, unadultered, Virginia 
heart, 2 1 years old, shipped 
from Imaginary Felicity, 
in the Desire, and landed 
at port Expectation: re- 
shipped in the Hope, San- 
jguine Ideas master, enter- 
ed at the custom-house. 
Port Deception, and stored 
in your fire-proof ware- 
house— -value per invoice. 

dolls, 100,000 00 

To loss of vreight and 
value, from dams^ge sus- 
tained whilst in your pos- 
session, by neglect, want 
of attention and bad treat- 
.jiicnt, 100,000 00 

To estimated deprecia- 
tion" in the value of the 
article received in Bartet 
for ^e above, by reason, of 
frequent exposure in mar- 
ket, atauction^ and having 



been much handled by the 
bidders, the gilding being 
quite worn off and &e base 
metal apparent, 23,333 33 

To expenses of a survey 
to ascertain the same, 1,666 67 

dolU. 135,000 OQ 
Supra— Ce. 
By your heart consigned 
to me in Barter for mine, 
as per account rendered, 
original Sterling value 100,000 00 

Deduct for damage re- 
ceived in the voyage 
chargeable as a general 
average against the under- 
writers, 29,656 50 

70,353 50 

By expenses, labor, &c. 
landing, and duties paid on 
the articles shipped by the 
Hope, 7,236 56 

By storage, of do, fon— 
months 2,420 00 

By balance due by Miss 
», exclusive of draw- 
back, &c. 55,000 00 



dolls. 135,000 00 

E. E.N ,May 1,180^. 

S. W. P.- 

THE STAGE. 

[The ensuing tribute to dramatac merit we 
presume is from the pen of Mr. Car- 
penter, sometime Editor of the Charleston 
Courier. Mrs. Whitlock well deserves 
his encomium. Why is not this lady, the 
sister of Siddons, and witii high preten- " 
sions to public favour, immediately en- 
gaged by the manager of our Theatre ?3 

The lovei^ of the^^F^^^^ 
with sorrow ljm WhWock has 

sailed for Philade^i^^^^tm way to 
England,— Th^ dtft^^^^h her de- 
parture will pmke in the thetire ofAme^ 
rtca will not for a long time^if crer, be . 
filled up. Those who have had the hap- 
piness of her private acquaintance, aiid . 
possessed taste and ji^dgmentto appre- 
ciate its value, cannot readily forget the 
charms of her ccmversation, or hope ea- 
sily to supply its loss. Of her profes- 
sional powers it were needless to fipsfik, 
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since they have been long the subject 
of public admiration, and the theme of 
the critic's a|^iause. Whatever the 
Character was which she performed, the 
Kemble gemm presided over the -scene 
Though she falls ^hort^f her brother 
John and her lister Siddons in the eleva 
ted walks of tragiedy, she has greater ver- 
satility of talent than either of them ; 
and in variety of character is little less 
•6u)[)erior to the Ijutcr than the latter is 
to her in fprccj figure, majesty and 
grace ; requisites in which all who live, 
or have lived, . must yield the palm to 
that accomplished, wcmderful woman 
To all her other relatives we think her 
incomparably superior. In common 
with her family, her private manners, 
and particularly her colloquial powers 
^re So excellent, that, in the moments of 
social intercourse, her professional 
greatness i^ fi^r the tim^ forgotten 
Brawn from the united sources of the 
head and heait, the dictates of wisdom 
foil from: her lips in a tide of words ca 
pacious, select, and elegant, sometimes 
grave yet interesting, solnetimes so- 
lemn yet delightful, and sopietimes 
playful y^et instructive. Her arrival in 
Mngland will add one more luminary to 
that constellation which the finnily of 
Kemtxle ha? given to* the dramatic he- 
mtfiphere of that country. 



VARIETY. 
Variety iff charming, 
' Constancy is not for ; 
So, ladies, ybu have' warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

The following are the late advertisc- 
thehts wtiich l^ave appeared in the Lon- 
don Papers, of persons who have wor- 
thily and diligently employed the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity with which they have 
been gifted, in discovering the means* 
of improving; beattty, and baffling the 
malignant efforts of Time, 

" TaE TTricosian /ti?iD, in 24 
hours, ^hanges Grey Hair to any desired 
shade of Flaxen, Brown dr Black, and 
its permanency is that neither 

Ppwder,, Pomatum,'n6i' even Washing 
will remove it;- at the same time, it 
stands unrivalled in strengthening the 
weakest Hair, preventing its coniingofr, 
^ind increasing its growth ih a luxuri- 



ance beyiond imagination ; in fine, dny 
Lady sending a lock of her hair, post 
paid, sealed at one elid, to prevent im- 
position, shall have it returned, changed 
to any colour shewn at the place of sale. 
— Sold at No. 42, Comhill, in botdes of 
1/. 1«. each." 

"The incomparable Bloom ofNrNON 
nE L^ENCLOs, superior to any thing yet 
discovered for rendering the Skin soft, 
smooth, a^d Beautiful in the extreme. 
Its wonderful effects in removing frec- 
kles, morphetVs, worjns, &c. justly enti- 
tle it to that preference so long bestow- 
ed on it by the most elegant beauties' in 
this kingdom. It is particularly re* 
c-ommended for the Hands and Arms, 
bestowing on them a delicacy and white- 
ness superior to- any 'thing irended for 
similar purposes.-;.Sold by Mr.Overton 
No. 47, ^Bond-street, in Bottles of 4*. 
each." 

« That Superfluous nAiks aVe bhe 
of the greatest drawbacks from the 
beauty and delicacy of the Female Face, 
Arms, &c. is allowed by every Man 
from the Prince to the Peasant^To 
remove them various preiparations have, 
from time to time, started up; bpt, 
most of them (though pompously adver- 
tised), having been found either ineffi-^ 
cacious or deleteilous, are fallen or 
falling to the ground.-»-In praise oT 
Trent's De-pilatory, which stands 
absolutely unparalleled and justly cele- 
brated, the Proprietors will only t)I)- 
serve-that it femovesthe Hair in a1ew 
minutes, without injuring the Sfciti, or 
causing any unpleasant .sensatron';-that 
H has been happily applied, and highly 
approved in the first Circle of Fashion 
and Rank^and that Ladies may see it 
used, and thus have ocular demonstra- 
tion of its Efficacy and innocence, be- 
fore they make a purchase. — It is sold 
'by appointment of Trent & Co.)whole- 
sale and retail by Mr. Perrin, No. 23, 
Southampton-street, Covent Gardefi.— 
Price Five Shillings." 

The Nobility and PubUc a(re rcr 
spectfhlly informed> that « Lairj>ner's 
Genuine Preparrd Charcoal," 
which has acquired such great reputa- . 
tionas a Dentifrice^ is totally diffc- 
tcnt tp that sold under the same name by 
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his Iktc shopman Alexander: Blake. 
Mr. Lardner has not only mjwle a 
consider^le improvement in the above 
preparation since the sai(i Blake left 
him, but has also prepared a SoLUTiO» 
OF Charcoal, which (from the very 
great approbation it has already experi- 
enced)! he flatters himself will continue 
to be found a valuable acquisition in 
promotihj^ the Efficacy of the Powder, 
and in correcting Foetid Bi'eath, fee- 
Sold wholesale and retaij by E. Lard- 
ner, (sole Proprietor,) Chemist to 
the Duke and Duchess of York, corner 
of Albany^ Piccadilly." 

ODE 

On his Majesty's Birth Day, June 4; 1806. 

Iby H. PYE, Esq. «P0ET-LAUREAT. 

Long did chill Win|er's dreaiy reign 

Usurp the promisM hours of Spring: 
Long Earns o'er the russet plain 

MaligTi;Lnt wav'd lus. noisoioe win^. 
O'er April's V variegated, day 
The frolic zephyrs fear*d,tp play ; 
Th*' alternate change of smis and showers 
Call'd not to life her silken flpwers; 
But arm'd with whirlwin4^ frost, and hail. 
Winter's ungenial blasts prevail^ 

Ai^d check her vernal powers. 
But o'er the renovated plain 
See Maia lead lier smiling train 

Of halcyon hours along; 
While burst from every echoing grove 
Loud strain^ of hatmony and love. 
Preluding to the choral song, 
Which opening June shall votive pour, 
llo^hiul with proud acclaim our Mpn^^h's 

natal hour. 
Still must tlie day, to Britain deai*j 

To Britons joy ijnpart; 
Cloudy or iJright, the day shall wear 

The sunshine of the heart. 
And as before the fervid- ray. 

That genial glows in summer skies. 
Each cloud that veil'd the beam of day 

B'ar from the azure welkin files: 
So Ttfay each cheerless mist^ that seems 

Awhile tp cloud our prospect fair, 
^spell'd by hope's enlivening beams. 

O'er brightening ether fly, 'and ipelt away 
in air. 

Awhile though Fortune adverse fijown-^- 
B^ timid friends their cause betray'di 
^Vith bosam firm and undismay'd, « 
On force depending all their ow<i, 
A living rampire round their parent Lord, 
The BHtish warriors grasp th' . aver jjng 

sword ; / 
While youths of royal hope demand the 

fight. 

To assert a Monarch's a^a a Fathpr's right. 



United in one patriot band, 
From Albion.'s» Erin's, Caledonia^ lan^, , 
Elate in arms indignant shii>e . 
The kindred heroes of the Briton line. 
To whelm invasion 'neath quT; circling flioodj 
Or stain our verdant fields .>vith Gallia's hos- 
tile blood. 

Two Irish gentlemen^ now inhabit- 
ants of Petersburgh, are said to have 
formed a similar plan, in regard to the 
airs of t^ieir native country, which the 
celebrated Bums has executed with re- 
spect to the airs of- Scotland. Most 
of these old Iri^h tunes are of exqui- 
site pathos and simplicity ; but the 
worday to which they lire usually sung, 
are not al,way;i calculated to give them 
their fuli effect. Some ate of an obso^ ' 
lete style ; 'and some arc a representa^ 
tion of ancient tales, not well under- 
stood at present, or of national manners 
which antiquity has robbed of more 
than half their charms. These fiwi^ 
are to th^ airs \ybiphithey originally, ac-. 
compani^d, as some old uQ^^iiUiable 
dress tl^at is loosely thrown over a finely 
finished statue. The aptiqnated drapery 
merely envelofiea but does, pot destroy 
the beauty of. the statue ^ and what a 
connoisseur would' mo^ anxiously de- 
sire is, to cast ofiFthi^ upse^mingly gar}> 
of antiquity, ai^d give, it aji appearance 
morq- en^pnbU. with ^ the r/tf^/faj^ ^d 
fashion of the times. 

The following beautiful song is a spe- 
cimen of those, 'which have been 
lately executed by the Poets of Peters-' 
burgh : — 

•|;UN^~K0BI K A D Am. 
When war y s.lroB toice » 

Pour'd thrwigh the Ifend, . 
My bosom bmii'd to join , • 

The warlike band; . . 

When my love heard the talft 
Her sighs enc re as 'd the gale, 
I felt my courage fail 

At love's command. 
As the cold mountain's snow, . 

Is my love fair ; . " ' 

Bfack as the raven's plume 

Hergloss^ hair; - 
^ . her softhazle eye 
SorttJw's drop trembled, I 
Fflit my heart bursting nigh, 
' . At her despair. ^ : 

To the soft bo&om, I 

Flew of my dear. 
In her lids trembling stood. 

The chrystal tc»r; ' 
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On my cold cheek it ttU, 
1 iblt her bosom swell, 
Oh ! then ndiat tongue can tell 
What Ifelthei^e? 

"Oty thy tern, Rosalie ; 

See yonder san 
Smks in the Western wa}', 

His course is nin; 
But when the night has fled, 
7*h6u'lt see him glorious shed 
Ills gfold beams on thy head, 

A new course begun. 

[i?. Inquirer. 



On Dr. Johnson's Stilb. 
By the late Lord Dregkorn. 

Xn lo?e with a pedantic jatt-gon, 
Our poets, now a days, are far gone ; 
Jience he alone can read their songfs 
To whom the mft of tongues belongs ; 
Or who, to m:3:e him understand. 
Keeps Johnson's Lexicon at hand, 
Which an improper name has got ; 
He should "hare call'd it Polyglot. 
' Be wam'd young poet, and take heed. 
That Johnson you with caution read; 
Always attentively distinguish 
The Greek and Latin words from EngUsli ; 
And never use such, as 'tis wise 
Not to attempt to naturalize. 
Suffice this trifling specimen 
To make the iidmonition plain ; ■ 

" Little of antkropopathy has he 
Who in yon fvlgid curricle reclines 
AJonef while I, depaupertated hardl 
The streets pedestrioue acour: why, with 

bland voice. 
Bids he me not his vectitation share ? 
Aliw ! he fears my lacerated coat, 
And visage pale with frigorisic want. 
Would bring dedecoration on his chaise. 

*' Me miserable \ that th' Aonian hill 
Is not aur^eratu^ nor fit to bear 
The farinaceout fbod, support of bards, 
Carmvcrotu but seldom ; tliat the soil 
Which Hippocrene humectates^ nothing 
yields. 

But tteril Ifurels anil aequatics sour. 
To duleffy th* abainthiated cup 
Of life receiv*d from thy novercal hand. 
Shall I have nothing ? Muse ! to lenify ? 
Thy heart iWuroto shall poetic wo 
And plantive ejaculation nou^t avail ! 

*« Richer desideratel never did, 
E*en in mood most optative ; a fkrm, when 
Little but arborouSf was all I ask'd. 
I, when a rustic, would my blatant calves 
Well pleas'd ahlactate, and* delighted tend 
My gemellip^roju sheep, nor scorn to rear 
The strutting turkey and the strepent goose ; 
ThentodSeiimAi^jii^tfho^ i 



A favVite care should. Aorf/c«//ttrf be, 
But most of all' would gtoponiet please. 

** While ambulation thoughtless I protract 
The tif'd sun appropinquates to the sea. 
And now my and ihroat and latrant guts 
Vociferate for supper ; but what house 
To get it in gives dubttation sad. 
,0 ! for a turgid bottle of strong beer, 
Mature for tmbibition/ and O ! for-^ 
(Dear object of biation! J mutton pye." 

Wlien this piece, along with several 
others, in d similar strain, was shewn to 
Dr. Johnson, at Edinburgh, he said—" tUs 
is the best ; but I could caricature my own 
style much better ra}'self.*' 

The Prayer of the [ate heroic Lord 

The original of which is in the pos- 
session of Sir William Scott, in the 
hand writing of his Lordship, composed 
while the enemy's fl«et were in sight. 

" May the Great God, whom I wo^ 
ship, grant to my Country, and for Ae 
benefit of Europe, a, great and glorious 
Victory! and may no misconduct, in 
any one, tarnish it ! And may Human' 
ity, after victory, be the predomi- 
nant feature in the British Fleet! For 
myself, individually, I commit my life 
to him who made me ; and may his 
blessing light upon my endeavours for 
serving my Country faithfully ! To him 
I resign myself, and the Ju8t Cause 
which is entrusted to me to defend !— 
Amen'^--Amen^jinienl " 
w Victory^ Oct, 21, 1805, in sight of the 

Combined Fleets of France and Spain^ 
distant about 10 wiles.** 

This pious composition, so honour- 
able to its heroic Author, was written 
about an hour before the commence- 
ment of the Battle of Trafalgar ; — ^Devo- 
tion itself acquires new attractions fh)m 
so interesting a moment: and his Coun- 
try, from this additional evidence of his 
virtues, will increase that reverence 
which is due to his memory. 

Honest Joey Davies^^Mv. Joseph 
Davies, the late facetious host of Ha- 
vefstock-hUl, Hampstead, wiHbeloi^ 
remcmbert^d by the lovers of contivi* 
ality and the* social jug. In size hcw^s 
a c»3»nplete Toby Filpot, in countenance 
a Bom&ce, add humour little short 
of FaJstaff. Li\e father Tiine, he was 
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rsitelf cret^ seeB trithoul a gl^ss in his 
hand, and could not abide to see a full 
or empty one. He preferred native 
humour and native liquor to all foreign 
importations, and often declar<?d that it 
would break his heart, if he thought 
that French brandy should ever get the 
better of British a/ilrita by land, or sea. 
He was fond of music, but couid not 
bear the sound of an empty cask. He 
used to call himself the modestest man 
in the parish^ because his face was al- 
' ways in a perpetual blush. Being once 
asked why he did not coin his nose, he 
said, he kept it that his customers 
might light their pipes at it. He was 
a steady friend to the Constitution, which 
he often toasted at the expense of his 
own — His maxim was, that a PublicMi 
could never be ruined but by short mea- 
sures and short answers, which he care- 
fully avoided— The only tax, he said he 
should approve, would be a Iieavy one 
on water drinkers. He drank with all, 
joked with all, and died, no doubt, in 
charity wit^i all. 

A race against time (if such it can be 
called) of a new description was per- 
formed, two or three days since, in the 
neighbourhood of Vauxhall. — A person 
laid a bet of 20 guineas that he would 
walk upon his hands one mile in 35 mi- 
nutes along the road. His feet he was 
allowed to use as he pleased, provided 
he kept his hands to the ground. , He 
performed the task in 32 minutes, and 
consequently won the wager, not, how- 
ever without experiencing considerable 
inconvenience before he arrived at the 
end of his journey, from the creeping 
and crawling posture in 'vyhich he was 
obliged to proceed. [ Lon . /lafl, 

ANECDOTE. 

l)emetriua of ik^zce(/o«.-*-This mo- 
narch would at times retire from busi- 
ness to attend to pleasure. On such 
an occasion he usually feigned indisposi- 
tion.-*His &ther, Antigonus,^ coming 
to idsit him, saw a beautiful young lady 
retire fi*om his chamber. , On, entering 
Demetrius said, " Sir, the fever has 
now left me." Very like, son, " says 
ABti»mus, " fierht^9 1 met it tit the 



A gentleman this other day, in the 
Strand, overheard ^ one , sailor jtellii^ 
another, that he bad foi^t Lord Nel« 
son's Christian name-^Why, Hurra- 
shio, you lubber (says Jack, a stout 
looking fellow, who probably could fight 
better than he could spell), and what 
could be more proper or convenient, as 
he was always licking the French, thsm 
to have a name that begaji with hurra ! 

A party of sailors, who had been it^ 
the battle of Trafalgar, were a short 
time ago met in Plymouth Dock (En- 
gland) by some girls of their acquaint- 
ance. " So Ben," said one of the girls, 
" you have lost brave Nelson. The 
dear fellow! He is gone .to Heaven, I 
hope."—" Gone to Heaven !" replied 
Ben, " to be sure he is— wAc/ the hell 
could atop him 

The Female Eye. 
A modem Writer gives the following 
enumeration of the expression of a fe- 
male eye : the glare, the stare, the leer, 
the sneer, the invitation, the defiance, 
the denial, the consent, the glance of 
love, the flash of rage, the sparkling of 
hope, the languishment of softness, the 
squint of suspision, the fire of jealousy, 
and the lustre of pleasure." 

The practice of ringing the %c\h 
every Sunday morning having been dis- 
continued of late, it brings to pur recol- 
lection the following Epigram on a n- 
milar occasion :— 
Ye rascals of ringers, ye terrible foes, 
And disturbers of aU who are foi^ of repoUy 
How we wish, for the quiet and peace of 

these lands, 
That ye wore <round yoof necks what ye-^puU 

with your hands. 

INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 

Emblem of death ! ah, soolhing balmy sleep \ 
Friend of my pillow, o'er my eye -lids creep ! 
Soft let me slumber — gently breathing sigh. 
Live without life, and witliout dying die ! 

For the Fort Folia. 

LITERARX INTELLIGENCE. 

MODELS OF ELOQUENCE. 
D uring)»is literary labours lit this de- 
p^ment 6f the Port Fcdio^ it is fre- 
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qu€jjtitl7 incident to the Editor to ati- 
nomte a work to the public, with a 
^iew of obliging some Htcrary merchant y 
as Mr. Hay ley terms a bookseller; On 
such occasions it is expected* from, eve- 
ry editor, that if he cannot warmly 
commend^ he may not acrinronibusly 
condemn, but advance in the path of 
praise to the utmost verge of candour. 
The editor has been violently censured 
for this ; with what justice let Candour 
herself decide, when he statics, with the 
confidence of Truth, that ilo mercenary 
motive has ever stimulated him in this 
behalf, but to promote the interest of 
others^ and to extend the lines of lite- 
rature in his native country, have been 
his cardinal objects. For this sei'vice, 
whatever may be its worth, he has re- 
ceived no other return than the sneers 
of some, and the curses and ingratitude 
of others. 

On the present occasion, when, he 
strives to csdl the public attention to a 
worit, in gi'eat forwardness, entitled, 
Select Speeches, Forensic and 
Parliamentary, with illustrative notes 
and remarks by N. Chapman, M. D. 
he cannot by the most illiberal critic be 
charged with writing a puffing para- 
graph for the bookseller, or obtruding 
a foolish book upon the public. An in- 
tinu^e persuasion of the value of such 
a work, and an ardent attachment to its 
in^nious and discriminating Editor, 
umte to urge us to omit no effort to 
make its circulation extensive as the 
geography of America. In the leading 
volumes, the student, the lawyer and 
the statesman will find some of the 
most brilliant specimens of eloquence, 
which, within the last half century, 
have, at the bar, or in the Senate House 
of Great Britain, delighted, roused, de- 
fended, or governed mankind. The 
names of Chatham, Burke, Pitt, 
TowNSHEND, Charles Yorke, Lyt- 
telton. Flood, Grattan, Curran, 
Sec. need only to be mentioned, to give 
every reader a full assurance <of the 
value of this portion of the work. In 
the concluding volumes, the Editor, ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, in alliance with the dieliberate 
opinion of the author of this article, 
will insert some of the speeches of the 



olden time. This is not the plkce lo 
enter into a discussion of the politics 
of Charles I ; but whatever might or 
may. be thought of the nature or ten- 
dency of his n^axims of government, 
it was notorious to the most prejudiced 
Puritan then, as well as to every polite 
scholar now, that this ill-fated Prince 
was one of the most accomplished wri- 
ters and speakers in his kingdom. Mf 
Lord Falkland, Earl Strafford and many 
of their illustrious, contemporaries will 
furnish many admirable models 6f 
speech. To prevent every invidious^ 
and to rescind ev^ry party objectiQn^tp 
pay a full tribute to Impartiality, and 
make an acceptable sacrifice to Can- 
dour, the most brilliant orations of 
Tom Totherside* will be fairly inserted. 
Among others. Waller's famous speech , 
on the impeachment of Judge Crawley; 
of which popular, highly animated, and 
truly classical harangue, the booksellcp 
boasted that he had sold Forty thousand 
in one day. 

Nor shall the orators of America be 
passed over with contemptuous or ig- 
nominious silence. Full justice shall 
be done to the Genius of our country. 
If our miters form but a small compa- 
ny, the regiment of afieakers is certain- 
ly full. We know no very forcible rea- 
son to prevent genuine Patriotisnj and 
honest Enthusiasm from comparing 
America to Athens, not much to tbe 
disadvantage of the former. 

We conclude this annunciation, witl^ 
expressing our belief that gentlemen 
of the legal profession, scholars fc ge- 
neral, and politicians of eveiy party 
will purchase this work ; and in the 
great objects of amusement and instruc- 
tion, we are convinced no subscriber 
will be disappointed.— iln our countiy, 
eloquence is synonymous with ci^c 
Honours, Wealth, Dignity and Power. 
In the last particular, its potency is that 
of -a magician. " It wields at will our 
^erce demotrade,** It " shakes the ar- 
senal," and thunder Bio the utmost verge, 
of our political sky, as Demosthenes 

*^fulminUovtv Greece, 

Jo Macedoix aikl Artaxerxes' throne." 



* Colman's Coimoia$eur. 
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Having relinquished the lighter devotions 
^ the Muse, for the severity of profession- 
al application, I am about to sacrifice, on 
Ae altar of interett, those little effusions 
which owe their birth to a fond but mistaken 
enthusiasm. Should the following unfinished 
morceau, which 1 have rescued from the as- 
sen^lage, be considered wortliy of a place in 
your Port Folio, I shall consider the destruc- 
tioa. of mj atm a less painful sacrifice. It 
was written some years since, under the 
pressure of a sentiment which I shall ever 
(hrad, yet deiight to think of. Yours, 8cc. 

B. 

. SORROW'S SOLITUDE. 

A rRAGMENT. 

Sparges ^ 
', Zachryma favillam. 

HOR. 

/ TO MYRA. • * 

Myra, thy well attemper'd soul 
Hath only dreamt of grief's control. 
I see thee move serene tlie wliile, 
(A world submissive to thy smile) 
Fashion's starry train among. 
Fairest of the beauteous throng ; 
While wishing thousands vainly try 
To wake the spirit" of a sigh— 
If &Qm the world thou ever dar'st to stray ; 
To court the sudden maze of thought. 
That Fancy's hermit hand hath wrought ; 
Ob,, let the Muse conduct thy pensive way 
0*er hollows deep, and mountains rude 

To eorrovo's solitude! — 
Hark ! from yon ivy-mantl!ed tow'r 

The paitsingbell bespeaks the vesper near; 
Soft flows the re(]^uiem of the parting hour. 

In holy sadness stealing on the ear ! 
ImpeiCept from the ve w's deep shade 
That oft, the step of sadness hath betray*d. 
Gloom the dire gateway on the sight; 
While shrowded in a deeper night, 
Far stretch'd beneath unmeasur'd valleys He, 
And mountains vast and drear ascend the 

distant sky. 
Oft mid these haimts (as stories say) 

Is heard the faint reechoed scream ; 
Oft o'er the cliff-obstructed way 

Flits l^ie lone taper's midnight gleam. 
That lights the spectre step of wo, 
To its dark purpose in the viftle below ! 
Cowl-shrouded guilt, with hollow eye. 
Afraid to live, afraid to die. 
And cloistered Frenzy pointing to the tomb. 

And pale Oespondenee often there* 
Stalk dimly thro' the magic glooro^ 

To woo 4hc 'spirit of jSespair 



Ha ! see ! ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

Yon pale form bending o'er the stream^. 
Where the rude cliff plunging ^ast 
Its thunders mingle with uie blast — 
Unheeded sweep the night winds by^ 

Fast the gath'ring damps descend ; 
Deadly gleams her sunken eye, . * - 

And streaming to the air her idle tresscy 
blend. 

Hist ! in the pausings" of the gale, . . 
That seems to listen to her tale. 
How' steal the hallo w'd accents on the eai*. 
" Dreams of my youth, farewel ! forever 
flown, 

Friendship's fond smile and rapture's fairy 
throne! 

Oh can ye live by maniac-mem'ry away'd. 

That Kaves o'er wastes of immolated joy ; 
O'er visions blasted, love's young sigij. be- 
' betray'd. 
And all that Fate can cherish or destroy ? 
Relentless Fate ! oh give me back the past ; 
Hope whisper*d once its joys were meant to 
last. 

But ah, she whisper'd only to deceive, . 
And wretched — r — onl^ lives \» grieve. 
Oh, sure 'tis cruel to resign 
All that I once ima^in'd mine ! — 

Mine be that all kmd mem'ry in thy pow'r, • 
Tho* tortures mingle with thy trance. 
Yet g^ve ! oh give the backward glance. 

Restore Joy's mimic hour ! 
Oh let me cease to be, but ever -^em,' 
And still deluded woo delusion's dream ; 
Live in the parted hours that void of care 
For others wept, but knew not *e/^-despair. 
When even this deserted form tvas blest^ 
By lovers flatter'd, and by friends carest ; 

While o'er the sportive dawnings of my 
vouth, 

Pleas'd with my artless innocence and tntth 

Maternal fondness smil'd — 
And as she breath'd for me a pray'r, , 
Look'd virtue through the pious tear. 
And Heav'n's bright transcript fashion'd in^ 
U^e child. 

Yes ! well does mem'rypicture to my view. 
Departed Mother !. w'ben tliy gentle form 
Yet unsubdu'd by mi«'ry*s stem. 
Rose like an angel on the eye. 
And seem'd conversant with the sky — 
Oh what an angel did I lose in you 1 
The si^ I breath'd united souls with tliine. 
And scarce a tear you shed, but mixt with 
mine; 

Tow'rd Heav'n I soar'd, encircled by thy" 
pray'rs. 

And made thy candid breast the pillotv of 
my car«8 ! 

■ 1 
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Ah, Hicy were cares, to those that now op- 
press 

Thy sinking chilc^ mere fictions of distress— 
Ah, those were joys to nought but Heav^ 
allied, 

And Heav'n resum'd them when my mother 
died! 

Benignant Heav'n! tliat snatch'd me froml 
her eye 

£'er this fond heart had yielded love a sigh— 
And yet perhaps that heart had never stray 'd. 
Blest in her pray'rs, and by her counsel 
sway'd ; 

Still had I flourished innocent as. fair. 

And frown'd reproach to death, or smil'd 

away despair. 
Oh, lov'd remembrance ! could thy arts re- 
vive 

These faded hours, and bid their raptures 
live ! — 

Ah no ! — I heir » — ^tis Heav'n's too just de- 
cree — 

" They Wpe to virtue, but they die to thee,** 
Oh g^nt me then, tis all of earth I crave. 
Some unknown, silent, solitary grave ! 
Grant me the cavern's deep enshrouding 
gloom, 

'Twill yield my woes at least a transient 
tomb ! 

'Welcome the dusky silence of the vale. 
Thou semblance of my fate, blaek midnight, 
hail! 

Willing I shun offended virtue's eye. 

And blushing weep my crime, nor ask a 

Yet spare reproach !— oh spare the wretch 
that lies 

In self-reproach o'erwhelm'd, despairs— and 
— oies." 

Ill-fated girl ; e'en death's last throb release. 
Oh that &e muse could antedate its peace ! 
Could call some spirit from the realms of 
air, 

Sofi as thy sigh, and as thy bosom fair — 
But ah! I see — the heart long taught to 
know 

The iron anguish of neglected wo. 
By love deluded, and by love unblest. 
Already hastens to its Heav'n of rest — 
One little moment, and its pangs are o'er. 
That pulse forgets to throb > that eye is moist 
no more ! 

So the bold stream, on which thy gaze was 
dirowp, 

Whose tumbling honor half deceiv'd thine 
own. 

From rock to rook recoiling tears its way. 
Thro* niglits of shade, and caves vaknown 
to day. 



TiU the last verge one moment stays its 
fliffht. 

Then flashing headlong on the light. 
To wonted peace the bilk)ws all subside. 
And gently steals the unmolested tide. 
O'er spring-enamour'd plains pursues its 
way. 

And vales made fertile by its fost'nng sway ; 
Reflects the beauties that its^ters lave, 
• And Heav'n's bright features dancing on its • 
wave. 

Ill-fated girl ! tho' not one kind reprieve 
From lip* of ice thy suppliant fame rece'iTe, 
Mayhap twill flourish, when their chaster 
breath 

In wearied venom sighs Hie sigh of death— 
For tho' no arts could, living, make thee fair, 
Not ten long years of penitence and pray'r— 
(Ah deep's the sigh, and bitter too the tear, 
The world ne'er saw, or seen deems insin- 
cere^ 

Shall some impassion'd Bard, to sorrow just, 
Rekindle virtue from thy sleeping dust! 
Sing of thy woes, till pride forget to spurn, 
And love's last victim watch thy sMotedum! 

LODINUS. 

* This allusion the author unconsciously 
interwove with lines written by him at tKfe 
Falls of the Passaic. 



EPIGRAMS. 

A Cure for Impudence. 

As a conipany of Mrs's. and Messrs. one day 
Were ambitiously striving their wit to dis- 
play. 

The question was rous'5l9 when the precepts 
of old 

Forbade ev*ry lady her age to unfold. 
A pert forward fe«!iale, by insolence fir*d> 
Of a youth who a^ yet had not spc^en, en- 
quir'd. 

What reply should I make, tacitumean sage f 
Were some person desirous of lafmivg^y 

Reply, said the youth, by her msolence 
pain'd. 

That you have not to years of discretion at- 
Uin'd. . 



A limb of the law of a rustic requir'd. 
Sir, your meaning justice repeat; • 
Its a work cries the clown for which lawyers 
are hir'd. 

But a work which they seldom complete. 
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For the Port Folio, 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER 

• BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 

No. 183. 

*Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose. 
Forgery of Fancy, and a dream of woes : 
Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight. 
Each yielding harmony, dispos'd aright ; 
The screws Jl^ers'd (a task which, if he 
please, 

God in an instant executes with ease,) 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once gx> 
loose, 

Lost^j, till. tune them, all their power and 
use. 

COWPER. 

Mr. SaunteR; 

SIR, 

MY friend Charles C — ,\vho some- 
times lounges an hour or two in 
iny chamber, has just' left me. Fre- 
queiUly.-the vividness of. his wit contri- 
butes In no small degree to dissipate 
th% gloom of a solitary student's winter 
evening ; but, it is not unusual for us to 
■part without having, exchanged a word.^ 
He knows where to find a segar ; and 
while he enjoys this sweet solace and 
some favourite author, he pays me the 
compliment of saying he wishes for no 
better society. Our dispositions being 
rather congenial, we can sit down and 
rail at the sex in good set termsj when 
a frown has (Chagrined, or descant on its 
loveliness where a smile has exhila- 
rated. . 

I scarcely know a man who has more 
forcibly won my regard, nor one whose^ 



situation so strongly appeals to the sym* 
pathy of his friends. At an early ago 
he lost his parents, and he soon learnt, 
that 

When misery comei, it comes not singly. 
The fraud of dishonest guardians quick* 
ly followed the series of misfortunes 
which death had commenced, and poor 
Charles was thrown on the world, tho 
architect of his own fortune. Although 
he had not completed his collegiate 
education, he applied himself to the 
study of the Law, as that profession 
displayed, to his ardent ambition, the 
most brilliant rewards of industry and 
ability. His lively imagination became 
chastised into sober reflection, and its 
excursive spirits, that would have soared 
to the very summit of the double motrn* 
tain, was taught patiently to explore 
the recesses of that fathomless welJ,from 
which the sage Coke directs his " good 
son" to draw " according to the depth 
of his understanding." By a steady per- 
severance in such resolutions he passed 
his noviciate with honour to himself, 
and appeared at the Bar with the flat- 
tering approbation of his instructor. 
But those bright prospects, which hope 
had portrayed, and fancy had vividly 
coloured, were soon to be tarnished by 
the rude daub of disappointment. Ho 
had perused,with a scrutinizing eye, the 
most accurate models of eloquence 
which antiqi^ity had produced and time 
had preserved. His taste was disci- 
plined by the precept and the examples 
of such matters,and his orations, at oDce 
argumentative, dassical gnd elegant. 
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would not have disgraced an Athenian 
portico. But what was his astonish- 
ment at finding sound substitute for 
3ense9 declamation for reason, and the 
lowest expressions selected from the 
vocabulary of the rabble mob, instead 
of those passages, which he had been 
told, illustrated and ornamented the 
pleadings of the advocate ! He found 
that chicanery supplied the place of 
candour, meanness of liberality , so- 
ptetry of argument— 4hat the pure 
erminb of justice had been soiled by 
political partialities, in short, that the 
money-changers had usurped the temple 
of Justice. 

His heart, alive to the finest feelings 
of which our nature is capable, revolt- 
from such men. -Hope no longer 
brightens his brow, for it is cast down 
by dejection; that ambition has no 
ciiarms for him which is so liable to re- 
proach, and he has no wish for the pos- 
session of a fortune which is subjected 
to the suspicion of being the purchase 
6f fraud. 

Such has been the substance of many 

Sueruknis complaints which have made 
le shades of night seem yet more 
sombre, and which I cannot yet banish 
fhnn his mind. 

This evening he opened Cpwper, and 
often turning over a few pages, he pro- 
nounced the passage I have quoted, 
.with such an earnestness and enthu- 
siasm, that I suspected it was to be 
iblfowed by some commentary. I was 
not disappointed, butfqund his old com- 
plaints were to be* repeated. 

Do you know, said he, that I am 
quite wearied with ^my profession ? 1 
almost fSaint at the prospect ^f, being 
obliged to wear hway my days and 
nights in digf iq^; in tiie lead-mine of 
. Law. Man is truly a harpy and I find 
the harmony of my mind is too exqui 
site for the rude jargon of juridical li 
dgation. I confess to you, my friend, 
that the acreio^ which govern it are 
miserably reversed indeed, when I see 
men, who, as M:ntlal says, hire out 
their words and an^r, 

Verba et itoloGant, 

to silence the feeble murmu: > of com 
pkint, or give new energy ^ the arm 
of c^?pressi«n. Tbi§ is no Jhmry of 



fancy— no dream qf luoe^ which have m 
local habitation but in the perturbed 
brain of an enthusiast. Sad realities 
stamp the vision with the impressive 
seal of truth. I have contemplated the 
scene until I can bear it no longer. I 
avoid this polluted stream of venality, 
for neither my fioverty nor my mil con- 
sents to sully the pride of independence 
by stooping to gratify the cupidity of 
vice. 

But the silent and incessant congra- 
tulations of a good conscience, though 
most salutary food for the mind, furnish 
no nutriment for the body. That in- 
satiable monster, at once the minister 
and the slave of every vice that flesh 
is heir to, murmurs under the dominion 
of Conscience. He complains that he 
devotes himself to her service in the. 
sultry heat of summer, and defies the 
nipping blast and pitiless storm of win- 
ter, and yet, when he expectS'to enjoy 
some repose for his wearied limbs, thifi 
worst of all bed-fellows, this cursed 
Xantippe, reproaches him while >vaking, 
and even haunts his dreams when he 
slumbets. 

To pursue your own figure, my good 
friend, said I, interrupting this victim of 
discontent, you never imbibed a more 
erroneous opinion than that your pro- 
fession cannot be pursued without the 
most perfect cordiality between the ac- 
tions and the conscience. It is highly 
imprudent thus to resign yourself to all 
the romantic suggestions of a fastidious 
rnind. Reflect, that while your objec- 
tions may apply to very many of your 
profession. It yet merits not the indis- 
criminate censures you have pronouj^c- 
ed. You will find in it many whose 
splendid talents ornament tht Bar, 
whose learning adds dignity to the 
bench, and whose private qualities re- 
flect additional lustre upon their cha- 
racters when thejr suspend the war of 
words to ipingle m the social circle. It 
is true that the just complaints of some 
and the envious malignity of others 
have somewhat sullied the fair fiune of 
your vocation, fiut recollect that you 
have yourselves in some measure cre- 
ated the evils yoxx lament. Your In- 
dulgence has permitted manjr, too many, 
to be clothed with your privileges and 
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t6 abuM your dignity. There is the 
same proportion of good and had men 
in your profession, that there is of vice 
and virtue : and this is the order of so- 
ciety . There are empirics in Medicine,, 
knaves at the Customs, and even the 
sanctity of the Pulpit has not preserved 
it from hypocrisy. All that we can dp is 
to attract distinction from the multitude 
by conspicuous merit, to command res- 
pect by striving to deserve it, and to 
exact homage from vice by doing fealty 
to virtue. 

Your profession is the exuberant Ex- 
chequer which has furnished the best ta- 
lents to the Legislature of your country, 
given sagacious statemen to your coun- 
cils, and has even produced the bravest 
warriors in the day of peril. Cease then 
to unite in the clamour of a senseless 
croud against the most important class 
of the community. It is the only trait 
of Jacobinism you possess.* 

Let me endeavour to fortify the re- 
solution I would impress upon you, by 
placing a real Lawyer before your eyes. 
His habit is Castilian, his eloquence is 
Grecian, his purse is like that of tlie 
good Samaritan. He never flatters his 
clients by the delusions of hope when 
the issue of his claim is dubious, nor 
will he prostitute his honesty by makmg 
his talents the pandar of injustice. His 
abilities are even gratuitously employed 
to support the weak and succour the 
distressed. They are equally prompt 
and bold and skilful to detect knavery 
and pour the voice of reproach on the 
audacious front of impudence and op- 
pression. He is sedulous of the appro- 
bation of the good, but he disdains the 
kmdest plaudits of an ignoble and vici- 
ous mob. Such a man is P-^. Imitate 
his virtues, and enjoy his reputation. 

Sedley. 



• «« First let us kill ^1 the Lawyers," said 
Jack Cwle ; and the denunciation of this 
factious rioter has been repeated by many a 
similar scoundrel in our own country, par- 
ticularly in this State. In the New-England 
states they are wiser. They know the str^g 
hold against the incroachments of power or 
tfe Bcenttoosoeffs of l)eioQcrapy. 



Ad Lyram $uanh 

Poscimur-^ ^ 
Hoe. 

Awake, awake, my dulcet lyre ; 
Let Love your tuneful strings inspire ! 
Leyrida claims a votive song. 
To her and love your notes belong. 
Oh ! whisper softly in her ear. 
The anxious care, the timid fear, ^ 
That e'er disturbs the youthful breast, 
Tom by love, depriv'd of rest. . 
Sing the joys on love that wait 
Tell the pains tliat follow hate : 
Oh kindle quick that genial flame 
I feel, but, ah ! I dare not name. 

And shaU no pulse with rapture bcfat! • 
ShaU no chfeek feel the blushing heit ! ^ 
No chaste desires tumultuous rise ! 
No passion beam from her bright eycB !, 

. Alas, alas, *tis but a cheat. 

And I but clasp a dear deceit ! 
>Tis the lover's fi^ieting dream 
That quickly flies the morning beam 1 
•Tis the wave by breezes tost 
That in another wave is lost ! 
'Tis the wind that round me plays. 
But never for an instant stays ! 

Yet sing of love, my faitliful lyre, 
^Tis joys alone your strings inspire. 
And learn some sweet persuasive art 
To lure the lovely Leyria's heart j 
Then, best of Lyrists, I shall rei^. 
Happiest lover on the plain* 

Sedley. 

jETonif of the MonongMos J^ov- 1806. 
For the Fort FttUe. 

THE DAY. 

BY DAVID DIARY. 

No. -20. 
Omnia fata Uborant. 

LUCAN. 

I have been long pledged, to my 
reader, to bring to a conclusion the 
political reflections in which I have 
indulged ; and I might . now devote 
myself to a full developement of the 
ideas which I had proposed to myr- 
self to submit. But, the lapse of 
Time itself has served me ; and ac- 
tiompUshed all I had designed to at- 
tempt, and infinitely more than I could 
have performed. When I first entered 
the field, there was, if I mistake fiot, 
solitude and silence ; no one was on the 
ground, and no voice was heard. — I al- 
lude to the question of foreign policf, 
and the intimate connection of Ameri- 
can prosperity with EWopean affairs. 
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There were those, indeed, the least, 
the lowest, of the dreamers of dreams, 
who employed themselves in an effort, 
either to lull the country into a fatal in- 
difference, or to persuade it that the 
increase of French dominion threatens 
it with no disaster; and to these 
men, dangerous as they were, no reply 
was given. Time, however, as I have 
sidd, has accomplished all. It has, I 
suspect, afforded lessons by which, ma- 
ny have been undeceived ; and it has 
brought forth strenuous and able assert- 
ors of the truth. I, therefore, am sa- 
tisfied, and retire. Warning has been 
given, while time is. 

There are even persons who entertain 
so strong a sentiment of the similarity 
of the interests of the British empire, 
and the American (so far, at least, as 
respects the common enemy of all em- 
pires) that they have not hesitated to 
propose an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive. I am not prepared to go this 
length ; nor do 1 see, in the present 
situation of this country, and in the 
spirit of its government and polity, how 
such an alliance could take effect. 
What I require is, - that this sentiment 
should pervade our politics, and give 
the bent to pur measures. I have al- 
ready dwelt on the political importance 
of commerce, and the possibility of 
commercial warfare ; and I call upon 
America, not to sacrifice, to mercantile 
mvarice and compting-house animosity, 
the greater and more lasting interests 
of the nation. I call, further, for a 
system of commercial policy, calculated 
to give Great Britain the advantage, 
rather than otherwise, over the uni- 
versal foe. 

That France is, of a truth, this uni- 
versal foe, is the proposition to which, 
as I have intimated, a pretty general 
f admittance is given. In reality, not a 
moment has escaped, since that in 
which the Treaty of Presburg was 
signed, and till the present, in which 
facts have not crowded upon facts, to 
develope this unbounded hostility. It 
is a remark, which presented itself long 
ago, that France, while she professes 
to be at war with Great Britain, em- 
ploys her arms only against the conti- 
nental states- The war with Great 



Britain is but a covering ; a pret«rt for ' | 
quarrel, extortion and aggrandizement. 
— A second remark is this, that the 
warfare of France has ceased to have 
even a nominal exclusive object. It is 
altogether revolutionary. With a dif- 
ferent cry, it treads in the Jacobin's 
steps; and France, with her regular 
and imperial government, is at this 
moment as much to be dreaded, by all 
other regular governments, as in the 
day of her wildest disorder. 

It is an additional source of appre- 
hension, that the measures of France 
are as wise as her means are efficient. 
When her enterprizes appear extrava- 
gant, it is only because, to ensure their 
ifortunate issue, there is requisite an 
extent of power of which we find it 
difficult to entertain a conception. What 
is proposed is accomplished, and what 
is accomplished is useful to herself. 

It is thus, that, while we see with 
dismay the present acquisition, and pro- 
bable future consequences, of the Fe- 
deration of the Rhine, we cannot with- 
hold from it our admiration. The mere 
selfishness of France is, as we well 
know, the only motive ; and yet the 
most liberal theory, the most exalted 
philanthrophy, could perhaps have de- 
sired no more. The terms of the con- 
cordat, obtained, for the federated 
states, from the pope, are so many 
public blessings ; nor ought we to be- 
stow a meaner title on the twenty -fourth 
article of the treaty of federation ; by 
which the petty feodalities are swept 
away ; and yet both these measures, 
politically speaking, have, for a prin- 
cipal, and perhaps, primary object, to 
strengthen the hands of the respective 
sovereigns, and, finally, those of him 
to wiiom those sovereigns bow. 

It is the same with the assembly of 
the Jews of France, a measure which, 
like the former, is a real gem in the 
crown of Napoleon. The barbarides 
to which the Jewish people have beca 
subjected throughout Europe, while it 
has dishonoured the character of their 
enemies, has necessarily injured their 
own. Surrounded on all sides by con- ^ 
tumely, made to submit to the most 
cruel insults, and denied so many of 
the rights . of citizens, wc arc not t» 
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wonder^ if, while every generation has 
produced thousands of virtuous Jews, 
very many of their brethren have been 
worthless; for, where is the people, 
whom, for the most part, ill usage will 
not render base ? The Jews, residing 
in France, Napoleon, by their deputies, 
assembles, lifts from the dust, distin- 
guishes by public honours, and ques- 
tibns concerning their condition. Some 
of his questions may be thought a little 
embarrassing ; but they are all such as 
he has an undoubted right to ask. 

If this proceeding be viewed only as 
subservient to municipal amelioration, 
it U one which reflects the highest ho- 
nour on the government by which it 
has been adopted, aud which is calcu- 
lated to extend its influence far beyond 
the boundaries of the French empire. 
To the philanthropist, it promises the 
benefit of the Jews dispersed through 
every Christian state ; to the politician, 
alas! it portends the furtherance of 
Napoleon's ambition. 

But, if we are to believe the rumour 
of the restoration of the Jews in Pales- 
tme, what have we not to fear ? — and, to 
believe it, requires no stretch, what- 
ever, of credulity I If Napoleon actually 
restore the sceptre to Judah ; if he ac- 
tually make himself its Messiah ; if he 
find an heir for the throne of David, and 
if he send Sebastianito dictate in Jeru- 
salem — ^if he do this, where is the 
Turkish empire ?— Between the French 
in Dalmatia, and the French in Judea! 
—And- where is Egypt, the darling ob- 
ject of avidity ?— Separated from Judea 
only by the sands of Syria !— Napoleon 
will rebuild the Temple ; Napoleon will 
demand every acre of ground at any 
time possessed by a Jewish king ; he 
will demand the surrender of adjacent 
provinces ; he will secure the best sea 
ports; he will appear the friend of 
mankind, by stipulating for the equal 
rights of Jewish, Christian and Ma- 
hommedan citizens throughout the 
Jewish territories ; and he will protect 
the regenerated kingdom by a French 
force, augmented as he pleases, and 
ready to shut the Bosphorus against the 
Russians, to storm Constantinople, or 
to inarch into the Delta. He will thus 
<1>en « trade with the inferior of Africa, 



and he will encourage the purchase of 
slaves, from Gurgistan on the one side, 
and from Ethiopia on the other. 

To what I have said, of the wisdom 
of France, it is proper to subjoin some 
notice of other causes of her success. 
When historians, at some future day, 
shall attempt to portray the moment- 
ous epoch in which we live ; when, not 
content, like ourselves, to gaze on in- 
sulated facts, and to hear random in- 
vective ; when they shall s^ek to eluci- 
date what they will name i new era in 
the annals of the world ; then, as I 
think, they will conclude, that the po- 
litical state of Europe co-operated, with 
the French government, to bring about 
that increase of empire which we see, 
and that which I believe is yet to come. 

I. The people of continental Europe 
groan under a multitude of barbarous 
institutions, the work of ancient times, 
and worn out of all reputation, but so 
interwoven with the existing govern- 
ments that it is dangerous for those go- 
vernments, however well disposed, to 
attempt their removal. Established go- 
vernments well know,' that even the 
most salutary reform may produce more 
evil than the continuance of what is 
most offensive. At the least, they know 
that their own ruin may be no impro- 
bable reward of their philanthropv ; and 
a risque like this it is scarcely to be 
expected that they should seek- 

With a new and revolutionary go- 
vernment, on the other hand, the case 
is entirely different. Force is its natu- 
ral weapon ; reforms are expected from 
it violence to establish usages ^e suf- 
fered, as« of course ; the moment is 
favourable : ' To-day,* says Labruyere, 

< you may deprive this city of its fran- 

< chises, its rights and privileges ; but, 

< to-morrow, think not even of altering 

< its signs.* Vous pouvez aujourd'hui 
6ter i cette ville ses franchises, ses 
droits, ses privileges ; mais demain ne 
songez pas meme a reformer ses en- 
seignes.— So much for the adventitious 
facilities of political reform. 

From what has been said, it follows, 
that there exist evils under the old go- 
vernments of Europe, such as might 
be remedied. That they might, we 
need only to appeal to the Federation 
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6f the Rhine. The present practice of 
th^ new governments may be worse 
than the practice of the old ; but the es- 
tablished principles are better. 

II. But, not only the pec^le, the 
princes also of Europe languish under 
the shackles of the ancient institutions. 
The princes of Europe suffer so much 
from the aristocracy and the priesthood, 
and are checked and thwarted by so 
many, and, at this time, so idle corpo- 
rate privileges, that tlie exei'cise of 
their natural functions is more than 
half pi-evented. How deeply the king 
of Swpden has felt this, we see in the 
revolution of Swedish Pomerania ; how 
anxious Austria is to free herself, we 
learn from the proposed revolution in 
the government of Hungary. But, on 
the danger of these revolutions, danger- 
ous always, but especially when pro- 
ceeding from established governments^ 
I have already touched. It is not only 
that he who begins innovation cannbt 
calculate upon where it will end,. but 
that, as I have said, ancient masters 
begin it under peculiar disadvantages. 
We sire commonly disgusted by a change 
of system, in those to whom we are ac- 
customed ; but, with new faces, we find 
pleasure in new manners. — Nor is this 
all. There is danger from without, as 
well as from within. Every change 
makes two classes of discontented men ; 
those who object to the change itself, 
and those who object to all change what- 
ever. Now, to these two classes, an 
enemy, like France, addresses itself; 
it foments their passions, it raises them 
ag^iinsUheir government; and, after this, 
a sovereign is told, that his o>vn impru- 
dence destroyed him. It will be thus, 
if the king of Sweden should lose Po- 
merania, the plundering of the privi- 
leges of which is described, by French 
politicians, as the only fruit of his ar- 
maments ; and it will be thus, if Aus- 
tria should lose the crown of Hungary, 
where her measures will no doubt be 
vilified by France, but where she is ef- 
fecting what, alone, applied to all her 
dominions, can retrieve and save her ; 
can give her means and strength to 
cope with France, the government of 
which labours under no similar difficul* 
ties. 



There mntias to be metukmel * I 

still another source of French prospeii* 
ty, and this is, the high state of the art% 
in France, and even their anxious appli- 
cation to the purposes of political am- 
bition. They give her power, and they 
give her reputation. 

Such, then, and so assisted, is the 
enemy of the liberties of all mankind. 
We too are threatened ; for who is there 
that is not ? and where shall we look 
defence, but in the resources of Great 
Britain ? She, as I have before assert- 
ed, p>osses8e& power equal, though 
not homogeneous, with that of France ; 
and she bids fair to last— as k)ng as 
France can last. 

Great Britain is our only hope. Shall 
we expect any thing from a fourth co- 
alition ? Notlung, save the increase of 
the French empire. Will Prussia, 
humbled by her villany, or Russia, 
humbled by defeat, will either or both 
of these, with Sweden to help, deliver 
Europe ? While they are assembling 
on the frontiers, and collecting maga- 
zines. Napoleon, wisely and justifiably, 
will throw himself into Vienna, and 
give the final blow to Austria ; wisely, 
because he may thus appal his enemies, 
and justifiably, because, in the event of 
his defeat, Austria will infallibly jmn ' 
the allies. Europe, perhaps, must be 
delivered by events of which no germ is 
yet to be discerned ; but, be it deliver- 
ed when it may, it must be the work of 
one man or of one people, and never of 
a coalition. 

Great Britain is our only hope. But 
for her, what would be the bounds to 
the humiliations and injuries that we 
must at this moment submit to? Let 
it not be Supposed, that, in conceiving 
the possible reduction of the United 
States beneath the sceptre of Napoleon, 
I allude only to the conquest of the 
country by force of arms. Warfere of 
this kind the Americans would easily 
face ; but Napoleon has surer means* 
He works by emissaries, accredited and 
unaccredited. He would barrass us with 
vexatious demands ; and, if these were 
refused, he would speedily render the 
government odious to the pe<^e; if 
they were granted, his conquest would 
be complete. He would suMii# qs^bQ* 
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hy foreign levy, but by domestic trea- 
son. 

Against this calamity, let me again 
repeat it. Great Britain, in our present 
situation, and in the present situation 
of the world, is our only hope. With 
her, Freedom makes a stand ; but, let 
her be surrendered, and where shall it 
make a second ? Not on the shore of the 
Atlantic, nor on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, nor chin -deep in the Pacific. 

For the Port Folio. 

MISCELLANY. 

{^CuMBsiiLANi}, durmg his mission to the 
Court of Spain^ had frequent opportuni- 
ties to see what was most remarkable in 
that romantic country. But he appears to 
have been more studious of the character 
and manners, than of the landscapes of 
the country. His description of the per- 
goD and talents of Tiranna, a gipsy 
actress^ of powers almost supernatural, 
will doubtless please our readers.] 

I was not often tempted to the The- 
atre, which was small, dark, ill furnished 
and ill attended, yet when the celebrated 
tragic actress known by the name of 
Tiranna, played, it wqs a treat, which 
I should suppose no other stAge then in 
Europe could compare with. That 
extraordinary woman, whose real name 
I do not remember, and whose real 
origin cannot be traced, till it is settled 
from what paiticular people we are to 
derive the outcast race of gipsies, was 
not less formed to strike beholders with 
the beauty and commanding m^esty 
of >her person, than to astonish that 
heard her, by the powers that nature and 
art had combined to bestow* My friend, 
Count Pietra San,ta» who had honourable 
access to this great st£^e heroine, inti- 
mated to her the very high expectation 
I had formed of her per^rmances« and 
the eager desire I had to see her in one 
of her capital characters, telling her,, 
at the same time, that I had been a 
writer fijr the stage in my own coun^ 
try : in consequence of this intimation, 
she sent, me word that I should have 
notice from her when she wished me 
to come to the theatre ; till when, she 
desired I would not jn^esent mysdf iii 
my box upon any night, though her 
name might be in the bill ; for it was 
only when she liked b^r part, was 



in the humour to play well, that she 
wished me to be present. 

In obedience to her message, I wait- 
ed several days, and at last received the 
looked-for summons. I had not been 
many minutes in the Theatre before 
she sent a mandate to me to go home ; 
for that she was in no disposition that 
evening for playing well, and should 
neither do justice to her own talents 
nor to my expectations: I instantly 
obeyed tliis whimsical injunction, know- 
ing it to be so perfectly in character 
with the capricious humour of this tribe. 
When something more than a week had 
passed, I was again invited to the The- 
atre, and permitted to set out the whole 
representation. 1 had not then enough 
of the language to understand much 
more than the incidents and action of 
the play, which was of the deepest cast 
uf Tragedy ; for, in the course of the 
plot, she murdered her infant children, 
and exhibited them dead on the stage* 
lying on each side of her, while she, sit- 
ting on the bare floor, between them 
(her attitude, action, features, tones, 
defying all description) presented such 
a high wrought picture of hysteric 
phrenzy, laughing wild amid severest 
woe, as placed her in my judgment at 
the very summit of her art ; in fac^ 
1 have no conception that the powers oif 
acting can be carried higher; and such 
was the effect upon the audience that, 
whilst the spectators in the pit, haviny 
caught a kind of sympathetic phi^nzy 
from the scene, were rising up in a tu- 
multuous manner, the word was given 
out by autliority for letting fall the cur- 
tain, and a catastrophe, probably too se- 
rious for exhibition, was not allowed to 
be completed. 

A few minutes had elapsed when this 
wonderful creature, led in by Pietra 
Santa, entered my box; the artificial 
paleness of her cheeks, her eyes which 
she had dyed of a bright vermilion 
round the edges of the lids, her fair 
arms bare to the shoulders,the wild mag- 
nificence of her a]ttire, and the profu- 
sion of her dishevelled bcks, gfjossy 
black as the plumage of the raven, gave 
hei^ , the appeara)nce of something so 
more than hun|an, such a Sybil, such atr 
in^ajinary being, $o iawful, 90 impres- 
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sive, that my blood chilled as she ap- 
proached ine> not to ask but to claim my 
applause, demanding of me if I had 
ever seen any actress that could be 
compared Yfith her in my own or any 
other country. " I was determined," 
she said,^' to exert myself for you 
this night ; and if the sensibility of the 
audience would have suffered me to 
have concluded the scene, I should 
have convinced you that I do not boast 
•f my own performances without rea- 
son. 

The allowances which the Spanish 
Theatre cpuld afford to make to its per- 
formers were so very moderate that 1 
should doubt if the whole year's salary 
of the Tii-anna would have more than 
paid for the magnificent dress, in which 
she then appeared; but this and all 
other charges appertaining to her es- 
tablishment were defrayed from the 
coffers of the Duke of Osuna, a gran- 
dee of the first class, and commander of 
the Spanish guards. This noble person 
found it indispensably necessary for his 
honour to have the finest woman in 
Spain upon his pension, but by no 
means necessary to be acquainted with 
her; and at the very time of which I 
am now speaking, Pietra Santa seri- 
ously assured me that his excellency 
had indeed paid large sums to her or- 
der, but had never once visited, or even 
seen her. He told me, at the same 
time, that he had lately taken upon 
himself to remonstrate upon this want 
of curiosity, and having suggested to his 
excellency how possible it was for him 
to order his equipage to the door and 
permit him to introduce him to this 
fair creature, whom he knew only by re- 
port and the bills she had drawn upon 
his treasurer, the Duke graciously con- 
sented to my friend's proposal,and actu- 
ally set out with him for the gallant 
purpose of taking a cup of chocolate 
vrith his hitherto invisible mistress, 
^ho had notice given her of the in- 
tended visit. The distance from the 
house of the grandee to the apartnient 
of the gipsy was not great, but the 
lulling motion of the state-coach and 
the softness of the velvet cushions had 
rocked his excellency into so sound a 
nap, that when his equipage stopped 



dt the lady's door, tlicrc was not one of 
his retinue bold enough to undertake 
the invidious office of troubling his re- 
pose. The consequence was, that after 
a proper time was passed upon the halt 
for this brave commander to have wa- 
ked, had nature so ordained it, the 
coach wheeled round, and his excel- 
lency, having slept away his curiosity, 
had not, at the time when I left Ma- 
drid, ever cast his eyes upon the person 
of the incomparable Tiranna. I take 
for granted my friend Pietra Santa 
drank the chocolate, and his excellency 
enjoyed the nap. I will only add, in 
confirmation of my anecdote, that the 
good Abbe Curtis, who had the honour 
of having educated this- illustrious 
sleeper, verified the feet. 

For the Fort Folio. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

The elegant ballad, which is the sub- 
ject of encomium in your 39th num- 
ber, was written by an itinerant player, 
of the name of Collins, and introduced 
by him into a species of entertainment 
to which he gave the title of " Collinses 
Evening Brush for rubbing off the rust 
of Care." He sang it alwrays in charac- 
ter; and though I was at that time ve- 
ry young, the sentiments of this song, 
and his manner of uttering them, made 
an impression upon my mind which to 
this day I cannot recollect without plea- 
sure. I procured, the time alluded 
to, a copy of his " Blind Belisarius," 
which I left on the other side the At- 
lantic I but the exact words are fasten- 
ed upon my memory ; and I herewith 
send you the song as it originally came 
from the author. You will find the va- 
riations considerable, and the beauties 
more numerous than in that which has 
appeared in the Port Folio. I had al- 
most forgotten to mention to you that 
this Collins is the author of " The 
Golden Days of Good Queen Bess," in 
England a very popular ballad. 

John Yorkshire. 

« Date Obolum Beii9arto." 

O Fortune, how strangely thy gifts are t- 
warded! 

How much, to thy shame^ thy caprice i» 
r^porde^ ' 
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since the mse, great and good, of thy frowns 

seldom 'scape any : 
Witness blind Belisarius, ^o begg'd for a 

halfpenny. 

Date oboliun Belisario. 

He whose fame for true valour was spread 
far and wide, sir. 
In whom none^but his country — his praise 

e'er denied, sir. 
By his poor faithful dog was through Rome's 

city led, sir. 
With one foot in the grave— -forc'd to beg 
for his bread, sir. 

Date obolum Belisario. 

As a young Roman knight was by chance 

passing by, sir. 
The old soldier's appearance at once caught 

his eye, sir ; 
And his purse in his helmet he dropt with 

a tear, sir, 

Whilst the veteran's sad story attracted his 
ear, sir. 

Date obolum Belisario. 

« 1 have fought, I have bled, I have con- 

quer'd for Rome, sir ; / 
I have crown'd her with laurels that for ag^s 

will bloom, sir ; 
From her foes' harsh dominion I've raised 

her to power ; 
I espous'd her for life, and disgrace is my 

dower. 

Date obolum Belisario. 

« I no soldiers e'er risk'd by attacking at 
random. 

Nor vict'ry insur'd with a nil despermndum/ 
But, whenever I fought, I made both friend 

and foe know 
That all my design was firo publico bono. 

Date obolum Belisario. 

« I no colonies lost by attempts to enslave 
'em. 

Nor of Roman's free rights ever strove to 

bereave 'em ; 
Nor, to bow down their necks to my pride 

or my pleasure. 
Have an empire dismember'd, or squander'd 

its treasure. 

Date obolum Belisario. 

" Nor yet, to enrich or ennoble myself, 
sir, 

• Have my motives been tamish'd by base 
views, of pelf, sir, 
For such sordid designs I've so far been 

from carvings 
Blmdand old, I've no choice— but of beg- 
ging or starving. 

Date obolum JJ^lisario. 

" Now if hero or *totesiaen should he«r 
his relation. 
Whose deeds have still been: for the good, pf 
the nation. 



Who, though feeble and blind, should like 

me grope his way, sir. 
The bright sun-beam^ of yirtue wiH turn 

night to day, sir. 

Date obolum Belisario. 

" But if, wanting that light, at the close 

of life's spark, sir, 
He at length comes to take the great " leap 

in the dark,*' sir. 
He may wish, while his frieiMs wring their 

hands round his bed, sir. 
That, like blind Belisarius, he 'd begg'd for 

his bread, sir. 

Date obolum Belisario. 
lievf-Tori, Oct. 22, 1806. 



AFFECTATION. 

Of all the borrowed varieties of cha- 
racter, under which human weakness 
chooses to cloak its ignorance, an af- 
fectation of learning seems to fit it 
with the worst grace . And nothing of- 
fends a man of taste sooner than to hear 
pronunciation and delivery mangled as 
it is in the mouths of those people who 
affect the language of good breeding, 
without knowing what constitutes it. A 
man may have a tolerable idea of good 
language from books, but he must have 
a tho^ugh acquaintance with the com- 
mon talk of good company, before he 
can deliver himself with ease and ele- 
gance on every occasion. Affectation 
belongs to the pedant, the clown, and 
the " traveird fool a civil well bred 
man scorns to be guilty of such vulgar 
meanness. An affected beauty never 
creates admirers ; so it is with liie gen- 
tleman and the scholar. Good breed- 
ing is no borrowed species of cha- 
racter, it is a native simplicity and 
elegance; the man with all his fa- 
i|Mlties at perfect command. People 
the most guilty of this ridiculous and 
vulgar error are those whose educa- 
tion and calling have deprived them of 
every fashionable benefit; those who 
have been i-anked with servants, illite- 
rate and clownish. They Jiear the lan- 
guage of their superiors, and attempt 
to imitate it : and I assure you, Mr. 
Editor, that I am never more coni- 
pletely wretched than when doomed to 
hear the braying of those civil jack-as- 
ses. They possess, indeed, one slink- 
ing property, and that ipr^ fecility of 
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coming new t^^rds and expressions, in 
violation of every rule of pronunciation 
and syntax whatever., To be long in 
company, with one of these curious be- 
ings, a person either ought to have no 
ears at all, or to possess the stoic pati- 
ence of Socrates ; for it requires a lar- 
ger portion pf good nature to bear with 
it, on every occasion, than what gene- 
rally falls to the common lot' of men. 
Now, as I am getting pretty well into 
my subject, I shall endeavour to illus- 
trate it with a circumstance which took 
place a few days since. 

During a ride in the stage coach, be- 
tween here and the city of Neyir-York, 
we had a character of this disagreeable 
sta'mp in company. Our would-be eru- 
dite, and, as it seems, " travell'd fpol," 
was endowed with an excellent memo- 
ry and loquacious tongue. He could 
repeat many anecdotes of lamed men 
of vast reafionaibility and authenticated 
cddycutiotiy &c. Indeed, I was some 
time at a loss whether to pronounce 
him most fool or knave. However, as 
I am somewhat reserved in my habits, 
and not seeming at all inclined to take 
the trouble of translating his nonsense 
into English, I very deliberateljr bent 
my head' forward to my knee, to dis- 
engage his attention, by pretending to 
fall asleep. But our companion was 
not the less talkative ; while he had any 
one to listen, he was determined not to* 
-be silent. We were entertained with 
aliistoryof his adventures in England, 
Ireland, France, and Italy. He gave 
us very pathetic accounts of furren lar- 
niny of ^eogra/ihy built on su/ifiustiti- 
ons ; told us how he got his information 
of the most grandest wonders of natex^ 
&c. and related many particulars attena- 
ing the misfortunate death of the late 
king of France. The simpleton conti- 
nued his rant in a toae of the pertest 
vivacity, and was incapable of correc- 
tion, either in point of fact or mode 
of expression. At length I whispered 
to my companion that it would be ad- 
Viseable to heave him overboard, for 
murdering English, as it was clear' 
enough that this was the languaige he 
he meant to deal in. 

I am well assured that if these ig- 
norant coxcombs could see their fitulf 
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in its true colours, they would ncvd 
make use of their « Aej^A;^©*!^" medley 
which they render into complete non- 
sense. A man is not despised because 
he is illiterate. It is the corruption of 
his heart and prostituted abilities which 
make him the object of contempt. 
The writer of these remarks is well 
acquainted with a character who acts 
a very conspicuous figure in the lite- 
rary world, and who, nevertheless, is 
ridiculed in almost every company for 
his affectation to appear more than usu- 
ally well bred. The same person, too, 
is very apt to criticise affected au^ in 
others, but cannot correct his own. 

The reason is obvious enough. When 
we depart from the native simplicity of 
our manners, we appear ridiculous. I 
have seen a countryman excite the ri- 
sibles of a lady by dropping a very 
handsome courtesy before her. In all 
cases borrowed airs, carriage, and 
modes of speech foreign to our every- 
day custom, are liable to be awkwardly 
executed whenever we attempt them. 
Comrmon sense, the good sense of man- 
kind, should be the rcjgulator pf our 
actions, and while we pursue its dic- 
tates, we shall beat the comnion track 
of humanity witii prudence, and con- 
summate our social career, under the 
auspices of well-pleased society. 

Alma Mater. 

NUPTIAL. 
Married, at Baltimore, on Thursday 
Evening, the 30th October, by the Rev. 
Mr. Inglisj Jonathan Meredith, jun. 
Esq. late of Philadelphia, to Miss Han- 
nah Haslett, Niece of George Salmon, 
Esq. President of the Bank of Balti- 
more. 

VARIETY. 
Variety is charming. 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

OLD BALLAP* 

To a rare accident we are indebted 
for the following song, which is jusdy 
celebrated among the convivial circles 
of England. The second stanza exhi- 
bits a brilliant proof of the author's ge- 
nius. 
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Captain Morri**9 celebrated Drinking Song, 
«* And this I think's a reason fair to fill my 
glass again.** . Sung by Mr, Dignum, Mr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Munden. 

(Never before published.) 

I've oft been ask'd by prosing souls. 

And men of sober tongue. 
What joys there are in draining bowls. 

And tippling all nig^t long ; 
But though these cautious knaves I «icom. 

For once I'll not disdain 
To tell them why 1 drink till mom> 
' And fill my glass again. 

'Tis by the glow my bumper gives. 

Life's picture's mellow made ; 
The fadine lights then brightly live. 

And somy sinks the shade. 
Some happier tint still rises there, 

With every drop I drain. 
And that I think*s a reason fair. 

To iill my glass again. 

My muse too, when her wings are dry, 

No frolic flights will take ; 
But round the bowl he'll sip and fly. 

Like swallows round a lake : 
Then, if the^ nymphs will have their share, 

Before they bless the swain ; 
Why that I think's a reason fair. 

To fill my glass ag^in. 

In life I've rung all changes through. 

Run every pleasure down, 
^'Mid each extreme of folly too. 

And lived with half the town ; 
For me there's nothing new or rare, 

TiU wine deceives my brain ; 
And that I think's a reason fair. 

To fill my glass again. 

There's many a lad I knew is dead, 

And many a lass grown old ; 
And as the lesson strikes my head. 

My weary heart grows cold ; 
But wine awhile drives off Despair, 

And bids gay Hope remain, 
Why that I think's a reason fair. 

To fill my glass again. ♦ 

I find too, when I stint my glass. 

And sit with sober air,, 
I'm prosed by some dull reasoning ass. 

Who treads the path of care. 
Or, harder still, I'm doom'd to bear 

Some coxcomb's fribbling strain ; 
And that I'm sure's a reason fair, 

To fill my glass agaun. 

Though hipp'd and vex'd at England's fate, 

In these convulsive days, 
I can't endure the ruin'd state 

My sober eye surveys. 
But through the bottle's dazzling glare. 

The gloom is seen less plsdn ; 
And j^at I think's a reason fair, 

To m my glass tgwn; 



But now I'll tell, to end my songi 

At what I most repine ; , 
This war has been as other wars,, 

No friend to good Fort Wine : 
For Port, they say, will soon be rare 

As juice of France and Spain, 
And that I think's a reason fair, 
- To fill my glass again. 

In the following quaint stanzas, the 
curious reader will find sound philoso- 
phy and easy poetry. 

My mind to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I find. 
As far excels all earthly bliss. 

That God or Nature hath assign'd. 
Tho' much I want that most woSd have. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
Content I Uve, this is my stay ; 

I seek no move than may suffice : 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo ! thus I triumph like a king. 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 
1 see how Plenty surfeits oft. 

And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as set aloft. 

Mishap doth threaten most of all. 
These get with toil, and keep with fear i 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 
No princely pomp, nor wealthy 8tore„ 

No force to win a victory. 
No wily wit to salve a sore. 

No shape to win a lover's eye. 
To none of these I yield as thrall. 
For why ? my mind despiseth all. 
Some have too much, yet still they crave i 

I little have, yet seek no more ; 
They are but poor, though much they have, 

And I am rich with little store. 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give j 
They lack, I lend ; they g^ve, I live. 
I laugh not at another's loss ; 

I grudge not at another's g^in ; 
No worlmy wave my mind can toss, 

I brook that is another's bane. 
I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend, 
I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 
My wealth' is health, and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clear, my chief defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please. 

Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die j 
Would all did so as well as I.. 
I joy not in no ejulhly bliss ; 

I weigh not Croesus' wealth a straw ; 
For care, I care not what care is ; 

I fear not Fortune's fatal law. 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright, or fbrce of love, 
I wish but what I have at will ; 

I wapder not to seek for naore ; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill, 
In greatest storms I sit on shore>. 
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And laugh at thein thit toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 
I kiss not, where I wish to kill ; 

I feign not love where most I hate ; 
I break no sleep to win my will, 

I wait not at the mighty's gate j 
I scorn no poor, 1 fear no rich ; 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 
Ne court, ne cash, I like ne coach ; 

Extremes are counted worst of all ; 
The golden mean betwixt them both 

Doth surest sit, and fears no fall. 
This is my choice : for why? 1 find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 

In a very well written book, the Devil 
upon two sticks in England, Asmodeo, 
the subtle Demon, whose origin we 
find in Le Sage, thus alludes to the mur- 
der of Charles 1. 

When they came to Whitehall, that 
superb building, says the Demon, is 
part of a royal palace, and remarkable 
for having been the Theatre of one of 
the most striking events of modem his- 
tory. On a scaffold in the front of this 
building, Charles the First, an unfortu- 
nate sovereign of this country, was doom- 
ed to lose his head by the hands of a 
public executioner, and on the condem- 
Bation of a adf created tribunal of his 
own aubjtcta. It is called the Banquet 
ting-house ; and did, indeed, produce an 
imcxpected feast to glut the republican 
zealots of the last century. I must now 
claim your attention, said Asmodeus, to 
that little man, dressed in blue, who 
looks up 80 attentively to the building, 
and^ pulling off his hat, makes a most 
reverential obeisance as he passes, 
presume, said Don Cleofas, he is some 
great admirer of architectural beauty ; 
and it is in this manner without doubt 
that he manifests his veneration for a 
chff d^teuvre in his favourite science. It 
was impossible for you to guess, unless 
you were inspired, that this *dlly man 
is nothing more than a zealous repubU" 
can^ who offers this mark of respect to 
the edifice before us, whenever he pass< 



* Though the Devil is usually considered 
the Father of Ite*, in this instance his asser- 
tion is the very ec^o of truth ; and the Demon 
with a degree of acuteness, such aa might be 
expected from the received opinions of his 
genius and sagacity, declairs that a fool and 
zealout repUblicanjuie synonymous terms. 

ITote by the Editor, 



es it, because it was the scene qf a royal 
execution. He is a tradesman of this 
city, who fancies himself a very pro- 
found politician. Though he would not 
Scruple to tread on the neck of a King, 
he does not discover the least delicacy 
when an occasion offers, in charging 
home on the purses of his subjects. But 
this is not all. Tbe fine equestrian sta- 
tue just before us is a representation of 
the unhappy monarch we have already 
mentioned. And that is an object, m- 
terrupted Don Cleofas, which the Uttk 
republican tradesman would, I suppose, 
avoid with the utmost precaution. By 
no means, answered the Demon ; for he 
has more than once risqued a fractured 
limb from the passing carriage, in order 
io discharge his rheum upon the pedes- 
tal. 

Whatever quarter of the globe wc 
come to,, we shall find new reasons to be < 
satisfied with Europe. Its rivers fur- 
nish all the plenty of the African stream 
without its inundation; they have all 
the coolness of the Polar rivulet with a 
more constant supply. They may 
want the terrible magnificence of huge 
cataracts, or extensive lakes, but they 
are more navigable and more transpa- 
rent ; though less deep and rapid than 
the rivers of the torid zone, they are 
more manageable, and only wait the 
will of man to take their division. The 
rivers of the torrid zone, like the mo- 
narchs of the country, rule with des- 
potic tyranny, profuse in their bounties 
and ungovernable in their rage. The 
rivers of Europe, like the kings, are 
the friends and not the oppressors of 
the people; bounded by known li- 
mits, abridged in the power of doing ill) 
directed by human sagacity, and only at 
fredom to distribute plenty and happi- 
ness. 

Boileau used frequently to assert in 
conversation that the sorrows, com- 
plaints, miseries, joy s, &c.of love would 
afford the best materials for comedy, 
for that love was a passion would reduce 
its votaries of botii sexes to a second 
state bf infancy. He used to repeat 
some lines out erf" phiys, in which lo^ 
had borne too much shs^rc \ this rcciw 
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he ren<tered more ludicrous by his in- 
fantine manner of pronouncing these 
atoorous passages. 

Boileau was in company with some 
ladies, when the conversation turned 
on the conquest of Monsj by Lewis 
XIV. The poet at his departure was 
vehemently pressed by one of the la- 
dies to compose two distichs on the ta- 
king of Mona. He complied with her 
request by the following verses. 

Mons ^toit, disoit-on, pucelle, 

QJun Roi g^rdoit, avec le dernier soin ; 

Louis le Grand en eut besoin — 

Mons se rendit ; vous auriez fait comme ellei 

Imitated. 

Mons^ like a lovely favourite maid. 
Safe under royal eyes protected ; 

Till Louis, of immortal fame, 
The taking of the town projected : 

And soon the citadel obey'd ; 
You, madam, would have done the same. 

The onition, which Boileau delivered 
upon his being chosen into the Royal 
Academy at Paris, did the author no 
credit, and produced the following lam- 
poon. 

Boileau nous dit, dans son ^crit^ 
Qu'il n'est pas ii€ pour I'eloquence ; 

II ne dit pas ce qu'il en pense : 
Mais je pense ce qu'il en dit. 

When Boileai^ modestly confesses 
In eloquence he does not shine. 

Not his own judgment he expresses, ^ 
But very fairly tells you mine. 

M. Barbin, whom Boileau employed 
as his bookseller, one day invited the 
poet to his country house, of which, 
though the rooms were very small, 
Barbin was very proud. After dinner, 
the pompous tradesman shewed the Sa- 
tirist his garden, which, in proportion, 
was as small as his house. Holla, cried 
the Bard aloud to his coachman, put to 
the horses — Do not be in a hurry, said 
the host ; where are you going, my 
good Sir? I am going, replied Boileau, 
to get a little fresh air at Paris, 

Duting Boileau's last sickness a per- 
son begged leave to read to him' a new 
tragedy; the Satirist listened to the 
two first scenes, and then exclaimed, 
why do you wish to Imsten my end ? 



Boileau one day met the servant of his 
friend, who had been long and fre- 
quently afflicted with the gout. On en- 
quiring how his master was, whom he 
knew to be of an irritable temper, the 
valet replied that his master was then 
under a fit of his old complaint. He 
swears a good deal then, observed the 
poet. O yes, Sir, said the servant, with 
simplicity, it is the only comfort poor 
master has in his illness. 

The man of great genius is the first 
person to discover his own faults, and 
the last to pardon them. 0£ all the 
.criticisms, observed Boileau one day, 
which hurt me the most, are those 
which my own judgment makes on my 
own works* 

The earth is in continual change. 
Its internal fires, the deviation of its ri- 
vers, and the falling of its mountains, 
are daily altering its surface ; and Geo- 
graphy can scarcely recollect the lakes 
and the valleys that history once des- 
cribed. 

France has been renowned for polite- 
ness before all traces of politeness as 
well as humanity were banished from 
the nation. I have heard it remarked 
however, says Dr. Moore, by some who 
have had opportunities of comparing 
the characters of the various nations of 
Europe, that though Frenchmen were 
more polite than their neighbours by 
art, yet they were less so by nature, 
owing to an impetuosity of tempera- 
ment, which, on the shadow of provoca- 
tion, makes them forget restraints of 
every kind and hurries into impruden- 
cies and difficulties from which every 
submission and adulation cannot extri- 
cate them. 

A SENSIBLE REASONER. 

A Traveller expressed his surprise 
to an inhabitant of Lisbon that they 
should have ventured to raise their* 
houses to such a height in a town so 
lately overthrown by an earthquake. 

It is because it has been so lately 
overthrown, he replied, that we venture; 
for as other capitals in Europe deserve 
an earthquake as much as Lisbon, it is 
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reasonable to believe that they all will 
be overthrown in their turn, according 
to their deserts ; and, of course, it will 
be ^ long time before it comes round to 
Lisbon again. 

A young Oxonian (who had an insu- 
perable aversion for opening a book be- 
cause lie had been obliged to read so 
much at school) was assured by his tu- 
tor at Oxford that our most refined plea- 
sure and the most permanent happiness 
of life proceeded from our ideas; but 
* that they were not innate. 
■ I am sorry for it, replied the young 

Oxonian ; for if they had we should not 
have been put to the trouble of reading 
for them. 

. The transmigration of souls, says the 

^ sprightly Goldsmith, is no doubt false 
and whimsical; but nothing can be 
more certain than the transmigration of 
bodies : the spoils of the meanest rep- 
^ tile may go to the formation of a prince, 
Lw -and, on the contrary, as the poet has it, 
the body of Caesar may be employed in 
. stopping a beer barrel. 

Our progress in the knowledge of 
nature is slow, and it is a mortifying 
consideration that we are hitherto more 
indebted for success to chance than to 
industry. 

Copied from a provincial print — Mar- 
ried, a few days ago, Mr. Simmons to a 
lady whose name has been mialcdd, 

A barber at Portsea has the follow- 
ing curious inscription over his door : 
—'' Chins operated upon without lace- 
ration, or incision, by Simon Fraser, 
shaver to the Philanthrofiic society." 

Taxation is confessedly one of the 
most difficult branches of Administra- 
tion, to know the exact weight of im- 
post that every subject will bear.— The 
Arabian proverb, in allusion to this, 
says, " it was the Camel's hair that broke 
the Elefihant*8 backy" 

Cooke is very indifferent about his 
benefit^ as he never fails to have a bump- 
er. He has, however, for some time 
past, been studying the part of Sir Toby 
Belch and the Drunkard. 



To Readers and Correspondents, 

The scholar and gentleman to whom 
we are indebted for letters from Italy, a 
country so powerful in its claims upon 
every liberal and inquisitive mind, is 
most gratefully thanked for the pleasure 
and instruction we have derived from 
his picture of Florence. This picture 
is not less pleasing to the public than 
to ourselves, and, to continue the allu- 
sion, we hope that the exhibition may 
not suddenly cease. 

The poetry of L. is too much in the 
style of Crambo. He wings his flight 
only in the middle region. He does not 
fly 

Mxonii carminis alite. 

The politics ai)d pursuits of Gracchus 
are not at all to our taste. He is en- 
gaged in the pursuit of a phantom ; un- 
happy that wretch who courts the drab 
popularity. 

Nescius aurae 
Fallacis ! Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites. 

H. is kindly received. 

A. B. is well approved. 

Q. is not destitute of ingenuity, but 
his Satire is too malignant and per- 
sonal. 

We shall advert to the hint of Scru- 
tator. 

C. shall not find us inattentive to his 
deserts. 

He with a hundred arts refin'd. 
Shall stretch his conquests over half his kind; 
To him each rival shall submit, 
Msiae but his riches equal to his wit. 

The ingenious writer and sensible 
politician who styles himself " Colu- 
mella," is very respectfully informed, 
that a review of his valuable pamphlet 
will very shortly appear in the Port 
Folio. 

The amiable and elegai^ translator 
of the third Satire of Juvenal and the 
author of many other meritorious pie- 
ces of jDoetry will soon, we hope, have 
reason to acknowledge that we are not 
blind to his literary talents^ nor deaf Vo, 
the voice of friendship. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



Tor the P.ort Folio, 

Mr. Oldschool, 

I have casually met with a little volume 
of posthumous poems, from tlie pen of an 
extraordinary youth, by the name of Spierin. 
He was a native of the state of New-York. 
His father was professionally a clergyman, 
and pursued the business of instruction for 
maoy years after his arrival in this coun- 
tr}'. Soon after the birtli of this, his eldest 
and only boy, he removed to South Carolina. 
He took the education of his son into his 
hands, and was the only instructor he ever 
had. The progress of George was singfu- 
larly and prematurely brilliant. At the age 
of 7, he read Caesar's Commentaries, and 
before he had attained ]us ninth year, he 
comple&ted the works of Horace. From 
his earliest infancy, he took no delight in the 
sports of his youthful companions, and he 
was often known to steal from their pas- 
times, to wander with a friend, and listen 
to the stories of the Iliad. " He possessed," 
says his biographer, ** a dignity of demea- 
nor, and an energy of character, whicli com- 
manded the respect and admiration of all 
who knew him.** He died while in the study 
of the law, promising to have become one 
of the brighest gems in the regalia of Jus- 
tice. At the early age of 16 years, and 
8 months, he was committed to the tomb. 
He feU a victim to the ravages of the yellow 
fever ; and was interred on Sullivan's Island, 
opposite tlie city of Charleston. 

By his " Eliza's Grave," a chaste effort 
of taste and sensibility, the following trifle 
was occasioned. It is the humble offering 
of a younger and a ruder minstrel, to 

THE TOMB OF GENIUS. 

Where the chilling north wind howls^ 
Where the weeds so wildly wave, 

Mourn'd by the weeping willow, 

Wash'd by the beating billow, 
Lies the youthful poet's grave. 

Beneath yon little eminence, 

Mark'd by the grass green turf, 
The winding sheet his form encloses^ 
On the cold stone his head reposes. 

And near him foams the troubled suif. 

** Roars around its base the ocean," 
Pensive sleeps the moonbeam there, 

Na'iads love to wreath his urn, < 

Drvads thi^er hie to mourn. 
And fairies' wild-notes melt in air ! 

O'er his tomb the village virgins 

Love to drop the tribute tear. 
Stealing from the alleys 'round. 
Soft they tread the h^loVd ground. 

And weave the wild-flow*r chaplet there. 



By the cold earth mantled. 

Peaceful sleeps he here alone> 
Cold and lifeless lies his form. 
Batters on his grave the storm, 
Silent now his tuneful numbers. 
Here the son of genius slumbers, 

— Stranger ! mark his burial stone ! — P 

TO MY HARP. 
For Sept. 4th, 1806. 
One year, sweet friend, has roll'd away. 

Since first in school we met ; 
I've tun'd thee almost ev'ry day. 
Now to a dirge, and now a roun^lay. 

And am not weary yet 
When little ioys would intervene. 

The faithful night of woes. 
Thy lay would hail the hour sorene ; 

And gild it as it rose. ^ 
And then thy notes would warble glee, ^ 

But transient was the guile, ^ 
For t^ars were far more sweet to me 

Than pleasure's wanton smile. 
And when Columbia's goddess came. 

And fann'd the patriot fire. 
Loud notes of ardour shook thy frame. 

And harsher sounds of ire. 
But when I view'd the orphan boy. 

The victim sad of wars, 
I curs'd this fury to destroy— 

Tliis bloody-handed Mars. 
And when I saw the weeping maid. 

Beside the gloomy bier. 
Where cold her youthful love was laid ; 

I gave — 'twas nought — a tear. 
Sometime beneath the hill alone. 

While shed the dews of ev'n. 
Thy chords would seize a rapturous tone^ 

My soul would wing to heav'n. 
One year, sweet friend, has roll'd away, 

A year of pensive grief, 
I sigh'd and thrumm'd the plaintive lay. 

And scarcely wish'd relief. 
When first my fingers touch'd the strings, 

Tho' natively and rude, 
I warbled from a sweeter spring ; 

'Twas love and gratitude. 
And oft did friendship lend the fire i 

O Raymond, 'twas to thee, 
^'orever shall tlse theme inspire, 

'Tis unison with me. 
How oft, my Ra^ond, have we; stray 'd 

The verdant vales among. 
Or 'neath the mountain forests shade. 

In happy concert sung. 
Then life appeared a varied field. 

Where thornless roses grew. 
And ruder blasts to Zephyrs quellM, 

III gentle measures blew. 
Tho* often rugged rocks were seen. 

And barrens pam'd the sight 
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Yet still a path 1 saw between. 

To lead the ti-aVler right. 
And on the flowery rode afar. 

Rose pleasure's golden dome, 
Hope guided like the polar star. 

And b^ckon'd me to come. 
My limbs were agile then, and li^t, 

1 bounded like the fiawn. 
But ah ! the flower has met its blighi : 
, The eve has met the mom. 
Now wan consumption's icy han4. 

Has grasp'd the vital seat ; . 
Adieu the joys which fancy plann'd. 

When vi^rous and fleet. 
And must the flow't of bright sixteen 

Be cropt and rotting low ? 
All lUl al^e, the brown and green. 

For God hath will'd it so. 
Methinks a whispering spirit says, 

(A voice we all must hear) 
•« Short is the remnant of thy days, 

«« Thy hour is drawing near. 
" Qroan jjot when 'life's ftail thread shaU 
serve, 

« Nor loathe the house of clay ; 
^« The propheu, do they li^e for ever ? 

« Qarfatkeriy vjhere are they 9 
A little while m tune thy strings. 

My parting hymn below, * 
Then bid adieu to earthly thmgs. 

To wretchedness and wo. 
Then shall this vital spark of fire, 

• wing to a4)right abode. 
And thou shalt rise a sweeter lyre. 

To glorify my God. 
One year, sweet friend, has joumey'd by, 
. And left us still below : 
But the next autumn's sober eye 

May wander o'er the green mound where 
we lie. 
The resting place of wo. 

Carlos. 
TO THiS EOLIAN HARP. 

Plaintive trembler, wild and airy. 
What sweet minstrel of the sky. 

What light sylph, or wandering fairy. 
Sweeps the notes of melody. 

O'er his downy pinions riding, 

Zephjrrus wantons, ^^ly round; 
O'er thy chords, enr^pWed Riding, 

Breathes the pensive flpthmg sound. 
Naw he thrills a sweet if vfval. 

Sighing wild Eolian lay : 
Now in^ nites no hand caA rival. 

Sinking, falling, dies away. 

Flowing in harmonious measure. 
Melody like them to hear ; 



Orpheus' self might smile in pleasure. 

E'er Minerva lend an ear. 
WTiirling; howling, rude and shivering, 

Boreas raging loud and bold. 
Sweeps thy strings all wild and quivering. 

With his icy fingers cold. 
.Now, again, relenting, dying. 

Low the mellow breathings roll ; 
Sounds, to soothe the mourners sighing. 

Calm the tempests of the soul. 
Hidden haiid, which flies so wildly 

O'er their simple chords divine. 
Bend my harp with fingers mildly. 

Teach my hand to equal thine. 

Carlos, 

THE BXRTH OF A SIGH. 

Pity, once, with tear-bright eyes. 
Sought a Power's fragrant shade. 
And all the beauty of the* skies 
Adom'd the meek and pensive maid ; 
Whfen lo, a rosy cl6ud appears, - • - 
Such as decks the orient dayj 
And Cupid, God of tender cares. 
Swiftly wings his purple wiEiy. 
Not as wonted, smiling sweet, ^ " . . 
His brow declared some latent gprief. 
When thus a suppliant at her feet. 
He humbly spake, and begg'd relief: 
*« O nymph," propitious to 'my prayer incline; 
A portion of thy power* impart. 
That hence the welcome task be mine, 
" To soften not to wpund the heart." 
The goddess heard, and straight replied. 
While beam'd compliance in her eye, 
,Thy power be heitce with mine allied. 
The pledge I grant shill be a tigh. 

C. F. 

EPIGRAMS. 

^oof positkoe. 

My Celii's willing chains I weat,'' 
Sigh'd Jove-sick— « truci" ans wer'4 Jo^, 
** Willing they must be, for I awe»r,. 
** Her charms could nevery^rce them on." . 



Caivifort. 

If that poets succeed best in fiction; is* 
sooth, 

Despai;r. not, Dick Dogg^-^-^u ne'^c told 
a truth. 



• Long, Pity, let the nations vie w,. 
Thy s^-worn robes tenderest 

Collins's ode to pijgf. 
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ORIGINAL PAP£RS. 



REVIEW. 

jIn Inquiry into the Effects ^ our Fo* 
reign Carrying Trade ufion the Jigri* 
culture^ Po/iuiationj and Morals qf the 
Country i by Columella, pp. 61. Aew 
York: printed by D. and G. Bruce /or 
E. Sargeant, Ab. 39, IVall^treetj ofi' 
fiosite the Branch Bank. 1806. 

Every man who lives and trades \mder the 
protection of a community, is obliged to 
consider wHether he hurts or benefits 
those who protect him ; and tJie most 
which can be indulged to private interest 
is a neutral trailick, if any such can be, 
by which our ' country is not injured, 
though it may not be benefited. Johnson. 

THE substantial is so often distinct 
from the specious, that whoever 
applies to the latter the touchstone of 
analysis is entitled to our thanks : his 
own conclusions may be wrong, but he 
put us in the way for the right. 

In nothing, more than in questions 
of political interests, have we need of 
this investigation; and still higher 
is its degree of value when com- 
merce is connected with those ques- 
tions. Ill-judged national contests, in 
the opinion of the writer before us,. 
< commonly arise from one or more of 
the following mental infirmities ; m/>- 
apfirehennon^ pasmon^ or ^.fcUae 9eme qf 
honour:* all this is applicable to poli- 
tics in their simplest form ; but, when 
commerce is cmicefned, we must add, 
the cravbigs of avarice, the appearance 
of gain, and the clamours of a junto of 
interested individuals ; a multitude, if 
we listen to their tongues ; a handful, if 
. we estimate their in^portsmce. 



It is the object of the Inquiry to as- 
certain the value, as it respects the na- 
tion at large, of that foreign carrying 
tradej in defence of which a party would 
plunge the country into hostilities with 
Great Britain. For his own part, he is 
of opinion, < that Great Britain is very 
willing to let us enjoy unmolested more 
of this trade, than is beneficial to us*' 
p. 60. 

The authoit of the present pamphleti 
though he do not conceal an opinion 
£sivourable, if not to the rights, at least 
to the interests, of Great Britain, enters 
into no discussion of this nature. Hit 
inquiry is into the interests of the Uni- 
ted States ; and, with this view, he ana- 
lyses the effects of our foreign carry ^ 
iTig trade upon the agriculture^ popula* 
tion and morals of the country, pre- 
viously assuming, what he is justly- 
entitled to, that these are the three 
bases of public prosperity. 

< By our foreign carrying trade, is under- 
stood, in the following pages, all that por- 
tion of our commerce in which our shipping 
is employed to transport the produce of one 
foreign country to another; whether the car- 
goes of this produce be acquired by our own 
or a borrowed capfttal, or whether our ves- 
sels be merely hir^d out as carriers toothers. 
In other words, all that portion of «ur ton- 
nage which depends for ^ployment upon 
the surplus produce of other countries, 
without affording anv vent to our own, is^ 
prosecuting what is fiere meant by the fo- 
reign carrying trade.* p. 4. 

A broad line of distinction is to be 
drawn between this branch of com- 
merce and that which consists in the 
export and import trade ; az)d ^ jet 
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of the argument is ihk, tk«t, 1, the 
foreign carrying trade has all-the bad 
qualities of commerce in general, with- 
out returning the ordinary benefits ; imd, 
2, that it has evils, and those of con- 
siderable magnitude, peculiar to itself. 
These positiwis we are of opinion that 
the author has established, in an extent 
sufficient for his purpose. 

Among a people, like that of tlie Uni- 
ted States, limited in its numbers, and 
almost unlimited in fertile territory, no- 
thing can be more certain, than that its 
piimary interests are agricultural. With 
such a people, commerce has no mo- 
tive, except the passion for luxury, or 
at least the acquisition of articles not 
absolutely indispensable. 

It is equally certain, that, by such a 
people, a commercial marine must be 
maintained and navigated only by the 
hands which might be employed in 
agriqulture ; that is, in the furtherance 
of its primary interests. 

On the other hand, this commercial 
Artiriiie h itself subservient to agricul- 
ture. Inasmuch, first, as it transports 
the produce of the fields to the best 
markety and -cwsequently raises it to 
its highest value, ^c. secondly, as, by 
detaining the srmount of the costs of 
ship-btlllding, scarmen's wages, &c. with- 
in the nation itself, it adds, to the com- 
mon capital, what would otherwise be' 
pcaid lato foreip^n hands> and one portion 
of iivhich capital is immediately em- 
ployed iti agricuitural improvements, a 
second mediately y as devoted to the ex- 
tension of commerce, and a third still 
Ttiediafelyy as given to luxiiry, or in- 
creased er^pense of living, from which 
(for here we differ essentially from the 
affthor of the Inquiry) agriculture re- 
ceiTes advantages, real, though more 
or less remote. 

But, Xh^ foreign caiTying trade is not 
entitled to arrogate to itself the whole 
<A this £ivourable character. It strikes 
aft the interests of agriculture, which 
have_^been admitted to be tlie primary 
interests of the natiop, by drawing off 
hands and capital to the creation and 
exercise of a commerciai marine whach 
is proper to itself, that is, which is cre- 
ated and maintained for the foreign car- 
rving trade alone. Now, what is the 



return, what is the compensation made 
to agriculture ; that is, to tiie primary 
interests of the nation ? Does it muki- 
ply or select markets for the produce 
of the country ? This it obyiously does 
not ; but, it gives employment to a 
number of hands, and brings a sum, 
greater or less, into the coffers of those 
concerned, and therefore into the coffei* 
of the public, and which, immediately^ 
or mediately added to the agricultural 
capital. 

It appears then, that the foreign, car- 
rying trade contributes somethm|; to 
to the national wealth, but that it is 
questionable whether it do not take 
more away. As to the employment it 
gives to individual industry, this is not 
to ])e reckoned as an advantage, smce) 
the employment not being wanted, be- 
cause industry has elsewhere a more 
useful object, the nation is not served, 
but rather diverted from its truer inte- 
rests. 

This is a strong consideration, ssi 
oiie which may reasonably cool OBf 
zeal in behalf of a trade for the suppert 
of which it is attempted to induce us to 
enter into hostilities prejudicial to us as 
soon as commenced, and of anature^to 
prove our ruin. What the author of iht 
Inquiry advances, on the national inutU- 
ity of ^e wealth acquired by this trade, 
and on the injuries sustained from it by 
morals, is founded on views not sufr. 
ficiently comprehensive, and such as 
end only in dArying civilization in ge- 
neral. The same may be said of Sie 
argument ' that the trade in question af- 
fords but little revenue to the govern- 
ment.' If it increase the agricultural 
and commercial capital, it adds proppr- 
tionably to th^ revenue of the govern- 
ment. It increases the amount of jthe 
exports and imports. 

Various other reflections are ofeped. 
in the course of the Inquiry, and, wkh 
the exceptions we have made*' they 
bound, ^ we conceite, in gock! sens^ 
and informatioti. When the aiithor errs, 
it is through too close aa adherence tft 
the system of Adam Smith. . i 

This pattiphlet, as we have said, 
seasonable^ and it fully deservw a^le»- 
tiott. We had rather hearof men t^in^ 
Jtuence Chan of injfiuerUiat nien^ stoa the 
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Scotch use of will and wotUd is a sole- 
ctsth' fbr which there is no defence ; 
biltthe Inquiry is the production of an 
Able pen. We cannot lay it aside, with- 
out extracting; two passages, by which 
wfe are more particularly struck. 
' I. It is not on agriculture alone that 
}^ foreign carrying trade may exercise 
a malignant; in^uence. It may injure 
oUr own carrying trade : 

* Th^ agricultural interest of our country 
ia thus immediately affected by tlie number 
of mercantile adventurers which the exten- 
sion of our trade allures from all parts of the 
country to the sea-port towns ; and by the 
luin^ber pf labourers- which it employs in 
j mechanical operations connected with the 
I shipping; most ot them would otherwise 
naturally and necessarily have devoted them- 
selves to agriculture. And it admits of a 
^aeirtion whether this evil be not likewise 
attendant upon our carrying trade. Does 
the great foreign call for our tonnage leave 
a sufficiency for our natural commerce ? 
Phocion says it does not, that the produce of 
our couiitry is left rotting'in our stores while 
our merchants are employing their vessels in 
the service of foreigners. It may also be 
demanded, whether, while we hire out our 
flag in the service of others, to carry on a 
trade depending upon the fluctuating state of 
European politics, we are not opening a 
door for the admission of foreigners into that 
department of our commerce which is of the 
most permanent benefit to the society.' p. 16. 

II. It may even advance the prices 
of foreign commodities among our- 
selves, by encouraging foreign manu- 
factures and produce. The arguments 
on this head are «uch as should also be 
recommended to those, whokthink Great 
Britain blind to her real interests, when 
she desires to deprive America of a 
trade which, say they, enriches us, and 
therefore enables us to extend our traf- 
fick with herself: — the answer is, that 
it enriches her enemies still more. 

It is generally asserted that a manifest 
advantage to our country results from one 
pjtft of what is here included under the name 
oatrying trade. The war which rages 
among the European powers has choaked 
m^ny of the channels through which their 
various productions were wont to find vent 
—they are consequently glad to discover any 
new channels through v^ich to ^our with 
, advantage the products of thefa- industry. 
Oh account of the commercial privileges 
wliich QW neutral flag aflbrds us, thte]*e are 
great qua^itities ,of European goods import- 
ed into this country, and rc'^shippjed by out 



merchants for the colonial raaikets. Thus, 
it is saidy our sea-port towns beeone empo- 
rtums fbr the diflerent productions of tl^e 
globe. Every American merchant who pur- 
chases, or obtains credit for, a cargo ot Eu- 
ropean manufactures endeavours to dispose 
of as great ajjart as possible' at home, and 
what he cannot sell for a suflieienl pwrfk at 
home he sends to the eoloDial markets. 
is equally desirous of. selling in his own 
country the return cargo of colonial produce; 
and he willingly accepts a* profit somewhat 
lower at home for his commodities than he 
might obtain in the foreign market, because 
he is thus relieved from the risque and 
trouble of exportation. In consequence of 
this system, it is said, we have our markets 
stocked with the productions of Europe and 
of the American colonies ; we enjoy the first 
choice of the greater part of th^ coiivenien- 
cies and luxui-ies of life, which are wafted 
across the Atlantic ; and we procure then> 
at a cheaper rate than any other purchasers. 
That we enjoy these advantages beyond any 
other nation, is probably true. But the just 
method of estimating the advantages and 
disadvantages of this trade is, not merely to 
take into consideration our present condition 
compared with what it was before an open- 
in^ was made for this trade, but to compare 
this present condition with what it would 
have been, had we never engaged in the car- 
rying trade. 

* It is manifest, that, while the European 
productions which are sent to this country 
for the purpose of being re-expOTted, and the 
-colonial produce which our vessels bring iii 
return fbr them, have an unrestrained ei|- 
trance, by means of our flag, into markets 
otherwise prohibited, the price in our ports 
will be regulated by the price which they 
can command abroad. If the markets^ for 
those productions were more confined, the 
European venders would be obliged to dis- 
pose of their merchandize, and the colonist^ 
of their produce, at a lower rate than they, 
do at present j consequently, if our vessels 
did not afford Uiis extensive sale to the Eu- 
ropean manufiEictures and to tlie colonial pro- 
doce, which the present situation of afTkir* 
would not permit to either without our aid, 
the great body of our people would purchase 
these conveniencies and luxuries at a more 
moderate price than they do at present. Tlie 
manufacturers^ on the one hand, atid the co- 
lonists, on the other, wtHild be discoursed 
from exerting their usual industry; hat the 
decrease of their industry would- not be- ia 
as great a ratio as the diminution of th^ 
profits; because any long-established produc- 
tive labourers would ratlier endure a great 
diminution of their gains, especially if that 
diminution were likely to be but temporary, 
than suffer any material derangement in the 
conduct of thcii' affairs,' •p. 20. 
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F6f the Fdft Ftiio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

JTbe ensuing article, trapslated from the 
Fi-euch, contains a sketch of the life of one 
of your wild dreamers, nodding in the 
arm chair of speculation, ahd, amid the 
fojnes' of a heated head, and* the cru- 
\ dities of a had digestion, fancying that^ in 
the distance, a sort of shadoiuy Comtnon* 
: v3ealtJ\ may be perceived.J 

James Harriftgton, an English poli- 
tical writer, was bom in 1611. He was, 
the descendant of an ancient family in 
Rutjand, and travelled through France, 
Holland, Denmark, Germany and Italy; 
refusing to kiss the Pope's foot, and 
yrhen the King of England demanded 
the reason, he replied, in the true 
5pirit of a cavalier, that a man who 
had the honour to kiss his Majesty's 
hand ought not to kiss the feet of any 
one. This ingenious reply procured 
bim the place of gentleman of the bed 
chamber, which his sovereign Charles I 
was pleased to gr.ant. In this service 
he accompanied the Prince in his first 
expedition into Scotland. After the de- 
plorable death of that illfated Prince, he 
secluded himself in his study, and con- 
versed only with his books. His ene- 
mies having described him as a danger- 
ous and disaffected person^ he was in 
1661 first imprisoned in the Tower 
with the Earl of Bath, and tlien in the 
Island of St. Nicholas in the vichiity of 
Plymouth. A physician, bribed, it is said, 
by his enemies, prescribed to him poison 
in his ccffee, of which he swallowed «o 
copious a dose, that he lost his senses. 
The Earl of Bath obtained his liberty, 
but poor Harrington was now nothing 
but a mere machine. He died at West- 
minster, the 17th Sept. 1677, aged 66. 
His Political Maxims were, in the third 
year of the lepublic, translated into 
French, and published in 18mo. by Di- 
dot the younger. His works collected 
by John Toiand, were superbly printed 
at .London in folio in 1700, and re- 
printed in 1737. His principal perfor- 
mance is a Reverie^ entitled Oceana, 
This exhibits the plan of an ideal Com* 
monwealthj and abounds in ingenuity, in- 
vention and absurdities. His style is 
neither easy nor flowing, but his sub' 
^ct is important. This work was not 
at all to the taste either of the £aaiatic 



GrbmweD, or his' tninions; - A bM^df 
critics assailed the Oceam^ and 
rington waa not slow to reply. His vm- 
dication is inserted at the end of bit 
works. Of this visionary polHiciail, 
Montesquieu acutely remarks that he 
sought liberty, but mistook the God- 
dess, and that .he must needs fotihd a 
Ghalcedonium^ with a Byzantium be- 
fore his eyes. 

^or the Pot^ Folio, 

MISCELLANY. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

I know not whether it be with the 
greater pleasure that I have recogniz- 
ed ^the signature, H, in the Port Folio, 
or that I have read the very sensible 
letter to whith it is subscribed. Yoor 
Correspondent has taken the part I 
wished ; he has replied rather than 
complained. It was thus that I thought 
he ought to have faced his former cri- 
tics, and, in so doiiig, perhaps have 
brought Mr. Colon to a fuH stop, afid 
left his partner not a foot tto stand upon. 

But, in that controversy, with the 
details of which, however, he must ex- 
cuse me, if I am stDl without leisure 
to make myself acquainted, I perceive, 
according to H himself, that he has re- 
lied on at least one plank which 'camtot 
bear him. The rhymes, or pretended 
rhymes, to be found in the best EngU»h 
ftoetsy are often no rhymes at all. Tke 
best £ng:lish poets are, in tliis respect, 
no standards Modem poets, in other 
points seldom the best, are almost in 
all instances accurate in their rhymes ; 
and, iii this, they are to be foHowed. 

Again, your correspondent cddea- 
voui's t6 set me niyself at loggerheads 
with Messrs. Colon and Sponaee (if the 
gentlemen still iceep ahop^ or are cVen 
in existence), because I hav^ altewed 
aoeara and teara to be good rhymes, 
While they say, that wear and J^r, et* 
teem and blarney are Iriahismi. I 
indeed shown mercy to wear and fcaty 
&c. on the principle that the ortho- 
graphy is the same ; buv 
teem and blame to be mentioned trt fh* 
same time ? Is there any possible de- 
fence for these, except, periiat>s, the 
wretched one dT precedent i Tmlyi ^ 
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do e*$a»ir theifte rAymf to .hirve a little 
bjyitof the brogue ! 
. .Wl^n y<>vir con'e^pondeQt beaped 
Messrs. Colon and Spondee and hupable 
me tog^ethery under the denomination of 
; 9Uch criticeyl am confident^ that, what- 
ever mi^y be the imalterable. force (rf 
[ the phrase, he did not inean to treat any 
r o&e of u» with disreq)ect ; and this the 
more, because he is alive to the impro- 
priety of calling names. But, from the 
vice thus mentioned, tiotwithstanding 
some bearable features, H hai*dly thinks 
that Metpicos is free. Yet it was surely 
wron^, where the text was incompre- 
^ Sensible, gratuitously to suppose me 
jr guilty of this error ; when he and the 
J, Young Man recollect that the sensitive^ 
J plant is a mimosa, they will perhaps 
I .sbcquit me of calling names, or at least 
of names not to be reconciled with, 
^ what an old English writer has beaud- 

fully called, the humanitie of words, 
J H and myself arc still divided, as to 
^ the sense of the third stanza,* and as 
^ to the general scope of the ode. On 
^ the first question, Mr. Oldschool, I 
^ must^already have 90 far exhausted your 
^ patience, that I will presume to add but 
^, ttttl^« He^sks, why should Horace be 
^ mbtmie4y because an intoxicated rival 
^, maltroated his mistress I I am npt able 
to refer to my former letter, and rely 
^ therefore on H for the faithful citation 
of any words I may have used ; but I 
^ kjQow that what was and is, my opinion, 
imputes to Horace onljr a very natural 
^ sentiment. I suppose him to love Lydia, 
^ and therefore to feel strongly her ex- 
^ posure, amid drunken revels. The 
^ whole truth of the case is, that Horace 
J speaks of her shoulders as disgraced or 
^ degraded ( turfiarunt J, but does not tell 
us in what manner. He says nothing 
^ of blows; and the question is, wJbether 
^ blows must be implied ? 
^ H tells us, that he believes no instance 
^ can ba produced,, where Horace has 
j ftpoken of nakedness as a deformity, 
j I can take bis word ; but my inqjuiiy 
^ is, whethei: to atrifi naked, Jo exfigfe^ 
. may never mean to disgf w;^ or to de* 
, gradeP 

, H is not willing tp say, that to men- 
^ lion the lesser outrage after the greater 
f is not an anticlimax in <c;ompp«itiQn ; 
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but he believes^ tiiat, upon most occa- 
sions, the gi*eater would be first men- 
tioned, by an angry or injured man. If 
this be so, then it is n6 anticlimax, ia 
composition; for composion has no 
law, but this, to adhere to Uie naturjd ' 
order of things.*— But, your correspon- 
dent suddenly disengages himself from 
the debate, and pronounces, that my cwi- 
struction will not bear examination; an4, 
as he immediately afterward levels a- 
gainst me the old story, that it is easier 
to j^nd fault than to mendj I caimot help 
suspecting, in this place, something 
of the hyper-irritability, Sec. &c. &c. 
It is true, that in favour of the ladies, 
he is willing to give up the point ; but 
I hope to keep the point and the ladies 
tool 

H is sorry that Metoicos is offended 
at the introduction of fitid; and his de- 
feoceis, that the.idea is in the original : 
but, my objection was and is, not to 
the idea, but to the word ; and J say, 
that lifis imbued with Venus' nectar^ and 
li/is. iniftued with V^nun* nectareoUs 
fiuidy are expressions of very unequal: 
beauty. He does me right where he 
adds, that Metoicos thinks it incon- 
ceivable that Vlenus should imbue kisses 
in this fluid ; but.he endeavours to khow, 
that lips and kisses are perfectly syno- 
nymous, and warns me not to be too 
strict as to the literal meaning of every 
poetical expression. On these topics 
I shall be as brief as they will allow; 
but, fore§eing that some degree of ex- 
pansion will be necessaiy, I should avoid 
them altogether, did I not know them 
to be important. 

The nature of poetical language is so 
much misapprehended, even by those, 
who, because they undertake to treat of 
it, ouglit to understand it best, that it 
will be useful to say a few words of its 
real, principles. Poetical language is 
not a random dialect. Its literal meaning 
is to be as rigorously examined as that 
of the plainest prose, or even the teims 
Qf a mathematical problem. Whatever 
be the range of the imagination, lan- 
guage is good for nothing, unless it 
strictly express the idea which it is in- 
tended to convey. Instead, therefore, of 
saying, that we are not to confine evtr^ 
pQefical jexfireswm to its strict Utcrai 
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meaningy we ought to say, i/iat every 
fioetktal thought U mt to be conjtned to 
strict fihysical truth . This must be what 
is intended hy li ; and, on this, it will 
be worth while to bestow some reflec- 
tion. 

The pofiition is entirely correct ; but 
its meaning and value are often much 
misconceived. 
What are poetical thoughts ?Thoughts, 
not limited to the ^entertainment of the 
ideas immediately derived from natural 
objects, but pi'egnant with feeling and 
imagtnation.. But, is the imagination 
subject to no laws? Assuredly it is; 
and the first in this : That, though it may 
rise above nature, it must never give it 
the lie; it- may add to nature, but it 
must never reverse it; it must not place 
upon its Head, that which nature has 
placed upon its heels ; and the reason of 
all this is very plain : that imagination 
is wild, is lunatic, which proceeds in 
any other order, than from the known 
to the unknown. The stpry of the ship, 
the nails of which sprung from her 
udes, as she approached a rock of load- 
stone, is a complete example. Nothing 
is here represented as contrary to na- 
ture ; the degree only is heightened. 
The imagination conceives more than 
nature is known to warrant; but not 
what which nature is known to disprove. 
The loadstone, the iron nails, are in- 
vested each with only their natural pro- 
perties. 

But, for still further illustration, let 
us suppose, that the same phenomenon 
were said to have been produced by the 
singing of a bird. What then ? the 
imagination would still have -but con- 
ceived more than nature is known to 
warrant, and not any thing contradictory 
to herself, or her laws. 

After thus marking out, in the hasti- 
est manner, one of the principles on 
which we are to judge of poetical 
thoughts, I return to lips and kisses ; 
and I am to show, why kisses cannot 
be imbued with any thing. The reason 
is this, a kiss is an action, not a sub- 
stance ; and it is not within the^ sphere 
of the imagination so to alter the na- 
ture of things as to make a substance 
of an action. Must I add, that a. sub- 
stance only can be made the subject of 



an action ! A noun, like kua^ denodng^ 
an action, may always be attended bjr 
an adjective, but neVer by a Verb : thiisj^ 
we say, a humid kiss ; but, imbue a, 
kilss, is quite another thing. 

I hope it will not be disputed with 
me, that a kiss is ah action, and not a. 
substance ? when I ask for a kiss, do 1 
ask for a substance, or for the perform- 
ance of an action ? Whether I say, 
Give me a kiss, or. Give me a kickj it 
is an action that I want ; and, that' acti- 
ons are not capable of beifig made the 
subjects of other actions, I am con-, 
firmed in believing, from this, that I 
can recollect no instance of a verb, in 
company with the name of an action, 
except in that single phrase, which so 
much adorns the English vernacular— 
to fetch a walk, 

Mr. Oldschool, after thus turning 
your thoughts, you will not, I tbinky 
agree with H, that weet kiaaen ^ 
words without any meaning, uncon- 
nected with an idea of the lips from 
which they are received ; seing, 'as yot 
must, that hard kicks are words with 
a great deal of mejining, though total-^ 
ly disjoined from all idea of the -foot 
by which they are given; nor will yoily 
as I venture to promise myself, yield 
your ear too freely to the inference at- 
tached, and attempted to be supported 
by authorities, that lif>s may be set for 
kisses, and kisses for lips, ad Upturn, 
There are case# in which they may? 
but, I think it will appear, frotn what 
I have advanced, that there, are those 
in which they may not, ^d that die 
oacula qua Venus imbuit are of this in- 
convettible class. . . • 

But, H, hot content with a war of 
posts, makes an attack on my whole 
line. He disagrees with, me concerning 
the tenor and intention of the ode.^ 
He will not allow that it was designed 
to inspire a wanton with sepdttient,and 
reclaim her to love. Lydia, l^^'says, 
was a coquet, and only aniused herself 
with teazing Horace, about Tejepfrus* 
sweet neck. H may br righM ^ 
when he argues ea: abwrdoy I 
tisfied that he is in the wrong. I'T^ 
might be a wantOrt,' ani Hofk^ee la** 
a strong sentiniental ^ttacbn^wt fcflwrf 
and he might be enraged laad griwiFcd, 
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i^k*, ^ H is pleased to say that I infer, 
because Telephus had been permitted 
fo look upon her naked shoulders, but 
because she was lewdly exposed and in- 
sulted ; he might so feel the degrada- 
tion of a wanton, and he might eveix 
■wish to reclaim and marry such a wan- 
ton : all this might be, because such 
things have been^ and because, in a 
|>oeTQ, which I shall produce, a man, 
-#hbse splendor of genius and warmth 
of feeling justify me in naming hirn 
with Horace, has expressed himself in 
the very tenor which I attributed to this 
fide. Lord Bolingbroke addressed the 
lines which follow to Lucy Atkins, who, 
at the time of his youth j was a celebrated 
courtezan : 

Dear thoughles» Clara! to my verse at- 
^ tend; 

' Believe, for once, thy lover and thy friend ! 
I Heaven to each sex has various gifts as- 
I ■ si^'d, 

, Anid J^Qwn an equal care of human kind : 

Str^gth does to man's imperial race belong* ; 
• To ^ yours that beauty which sub4ues ^the 
' ^strong; 

I Bnt as our strength, when misapplie4> is 
I lost, 

|, And what should save, urges our ruin most ; 
Jiist so, when be'auty prostituted lies. 
Of bawds the prey, of rakes theabandon'd 

^ prized 

t Women' no more their empire can maintain, 
I No^ hope, vile slaves of lust ! by love to 
, reign r 

I Superior chArms but make their case the 
worse, 

' And, what should be their blessing, proves 
I ' their curse ! , 
i O nymph, that might, recUn'd on Cupid's 
I • b]!«ast. 

Like Psyche, soothe the god of love to rest; 
Of. if ambition mov*d thee, Jove enthral. 
Brandish his thunder^ and direct its Ml, 
Survey thyself ! contemplate every grace 
I or that sweet form, of that angelic face ! 
Then, Clara, say, werfe those delicious 

•^.eharms - ' 
Meaatlbir lewd bratbels and rude ruffian's 

Kp, Clafa, no ! that person and that mind 
Were formed by nature, and by heaven de- 
sign'd, 

Fap nobler ends*; to these return, though 
.Ute, 

5p^rnfto thes^ and so ivertihy fate. 
T^viik, Clara! think— ^lor will that though be 
vain — 

Thy slave, thy Hariy, doomM to drag his 
chain ' 



Of love, ill treated and abu»'d, that he, • 
From more inglorious chains .might rescue 
thee. 

Thy drooping health res tor 'd, by his fond 
care, .- 

Once more thy beauty its full lustre wear t 
Mov'd by his love, by his example taught. 
Soon shall thy soul, once m9,i'e. with: virtue 
fraught. 

With kind and generous truth thy bosom 

warm, ■ ■ , . 

And thy fair mind, like thy. fair persoif, 

charmi 

To virtue thus, and to thyself reetot'd. 
By all admired, by on^ alone ador'd, ♦ 
Be to thy Harry ever kind and true. 
And live for him, who more than dies for 
you ! 

Mr. Oidschool, in my second lettfer 
on the Pursuits of Literature (Port 
Folio, No. 40), I am made to say, thsft 
the author of that pofem has spoken of 
Rousseau once with humanity and deri^ 
sion ; it should h^^dedsmn. In my final 
quotation, there is also a slight mistake. 
It should not be, ' Satirical writing I 
must submit to the imputation of ill- 
nature but ' Satirical- wilting, must 
submit, &c.' I may addj though it is a 
matter of less importance, that, in the 
second column of the last page, before 
unrtmorvable atain^ should be read, only. 

In giving my explanation of the 
words, Biitj if the laurel which I have 
now filanted^ l^c, I have fallen into an 
error, immaterial as to the sense of 
the passage, but material to my sense 
of the justice due to the critic whom I 
oppose. I wrote under the impressicm 
that it was he who had made the word 
now emphaticah I have to beg his psif- 
don. It was the author. But, neverthe- 
less, the author means, as I have said, 
■'If the laurel which I have now plant- 

* ED shouid thicken round the temple 
' of my retirement, the phial's will sup- 

* port it.' By the emphasis, on nowy . 
ht only means to mark, that he has now, 
Bhd not bfjbre^ made an effort of a pub- 
lic nature ; that he has now^ and not be- 
forey planted, that is, made an attemfu 
to rear, a tree; while, in the terms, if it 
should thkkrn^ he speaks under the 
conviction that h may not. But, he 
says, with a noble self-gratulation; //'zV 
rfo, my- 'temple wilV bear the weight; 
the pillars will iiot give way ; the ma- 
terials are solid, ^nd the ground is' 
firm. Mbtoi<;os. 
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For the Port Folio, 
[Mr. Oldschool, 

The celebrated Servin, whose character is 
drawn by the Duke of Sully in his me. 
moirs, appears to be an instance of a total 
absence of the moral faculty, while the 
chasm, produced thereby, seems to have 
been ^ed up by a more than common ex- 
tension of every other power of the mind. 
I take the liberty to transmit you a short 
history of this prodigy of vice and know 
ledge.] • O. 

" Let the reader represent to himself 
aman^of a genius, so lively, and of an 
understanding. so extensive, as rendered 
him scarce ignorant of any thing that 
could be known— -of so vast and ready 
a comprehension, that he immediately 
made himself master of whatever he 
attempted^-— ^d of so prodigious a me- 
mory, that he nevfer forgot what he 
once learned. • He possessed all parts 
of philosophy, and the mathematics, 
particularly foitification and drawing 
Even in theology he was so well skil- 
led, that he was an excellent preach- 
er, whenever he had a, mind to exert 
that talent, and an able disputant, for 
and against the reformed religion indif- 
ferently. He not only understood 
Greek— Hebr^w-^nd all the languages 
which we call learned, but also all 
the different jargons, or modem dia- 
lects. He accented and pronounced 
them so naturally, and so perfectly imi- 
tated the gestures and. manners both of 
the several nations of Europe, and par- 
ticular provinces of France, that he 
might hiave been taken for a native of 
an, or any of these countries : and this 
quality he applied to counterfeit all sorts 
of persons, wherein he succeeded won- 
derfully. He was moreover the best 
. comedian, and the greatest droll that 
perhaps ever appeared. He had a ge» 
nii^s for poetry, and had wrote many 
verses. He played upon almost all in- 
strumeHts~was a perfect master of 
music — and sung most a^i^eeably and 
justly. He likewise could say mass, 
for he was of a disposition to do, as well 
as know, all things. His body was per- 
fectly well suited to his mind^ He was 
light, nimble, and dexterous^ and fit for 
all exercise. He could ride well, and 
in dancing, wrestHng, and leaping,* he 
was admired. There are not any re- 



creative games' thait he idid not 
and he was skilled in almost all mecha* 
nic arts. But now for the reverse of the 
medal. Here it appeared, that he was 
treacherous — cruel— cowardly— deceit* 
ful — a liar-— a cheat— a drunkard and a 
glutton— a sharper in play-^immersed 
in every species of vice— a blasphemer 
— ^an atheist— In a word— in him might 
be found all the vices that are contrary 
to nature— honour-religion— and socle* 
ty,— the truth of which he himself 
evinced with his latest breath ; for he 
died in the flower of his age, in a com*- 
mon brothel, perfectly corrupted by his 
debaucheries, and expired with the 
gass in his hand, cursing and denying 

LEVITY. 

From an EngUah PtOfUcation, 

If our dramatic writers are not wittjr 
in themselves, they are at least the 
cause that there is wit in other men. 
It has been fiM» some time their practice 
to give their performances such tides 
as may lead to puns, and other species 
of inferior wit, and perhaps there may 
be pnidence in this. They are but bor- 
rowing a hint from the authors of for- 
mer times^who threw all their wit into 
the title-pages of their books: and, as 
Harry Fielding says, very wisely, be- 
cause very few people read much fur^ 
ther. However, Sir, the case is some- 
what ^different with plays : but wherein 
the difference consists, I shall not be so 
rude as to state. 

My purpose in these few lines is to 
infbm you, that since the appearance of 
" Matrimony^ a Forced* at one of our 
Theatres, there js nothing to be heard 
in the circles I perambulate, whether 
learned, grave, gay, or youthful, but a 
succession of puns and witticisms at the 
expense of the connubial stat^j aft^ ^ 
am sorry to say it, the fo<//V* are among 
the most forward in this pop-gun ex- 
change of ban moH, A shrewd listener 
may make another fercc out of thcm,a8 
witty, to the full, as any xrf our ra«)dfm 
dramas can exhilMt. 

Pi^ay , ma'am, how do you like iltft** 
momj ?~ Why, Sir, the first act g^s off 
very well, but tHe second hangs very 
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lienvf . Prfljr how do you like Matrix 
9mfntf P^Oh, I am no judge of it, but it 
is veiy laughable. But 1 wonder they 
dbd not make a full piece of Matrimony, 
—Nay, some people say, the shorter the 
better.— Is there much plot in Matrix 
^nemy ?— Not much ; a little contrivance 
to biing the parties together: but one 
xnay soon see how it will end,— I sup- 
pose it will bring a good deal of money 
to the house; — Ha! hal ha! that's a 
l^bod joke. No; Matrimony is more 
likely to take a good deal of money out 
of a house. — ^^You have seen it a second 
time, I think, my lord?— Yes, but faith 
I do not like it so well as the first. 

ji loud langh,) Well, but really these 
kind of things seldom do above once ; 
no, Matrimony will not bear repetition : 
it don't improve upon one. — Pray, Sir 
John, have you seen Matrimony? — No, 
my lady, 1 have enough of that at 
hprpe; 'pon honour, it ought to have 
been called a tragedy. — Oh fye, Sir 
Joiin I— Nay my lady, it is so dull, and 
such abundance of crying. — Is there 
good scenery in Matrimony? — -A tole- 
rable chamber-scene in the first act, and 
after that there is a good deal of ^ift- 
irij^ of scene; I wonder there was no 
perspective of Doctors* Commons,'^ 
Why, trujy, I expected as much, 
when I observed the interest fall off.— 
Well, after all, my lord, I am not for 
having Matrimony brought on the stage 
to be laughed at.— Qh, my lady dow- 
ager, I assure you there is not much 
]augt>ing; it is grave enough for real 
life. — Iiow are the performers? — Why 
pretty well, considering few of them 
are acquainted with the subject, — Well, 
truly, I wonder what they will bring 
out next! — Why, The Divorce^ to be 
sure ; and that, some of us know, will 
bring money to a house* 

I might, Mr. Editor, fill your Miscel- 
lany with these jokes, but I am unwil- 
ling to anticipate some of the news- 
papers which deal in nothing else ; and 
if , 1 have ^saived apy of the writers 
th^ trouble of gnawing his J&ngefs, and 
scratching his head foe: half an hour, I 
sh^ not think much of my labor in 
niinuting down the essence of the wit 
of two routs, and three tea-parties. 



VARIETY. 

Variety iJi dhantaingf^ 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies^ you have warning. 

OLD BALLAD. 

Now, now I yield, I yield to love ; 

Once CAipid me to love persuaded; 
My careless m>nd be could not move. 

No argument nor reason aided. 

Instant he seiz'd the forceful bow, 
To war his golden quiver rattled, 

Arm'd cap-a-pie from top to toe ; 
With Cupid's might I Vainly battled. 

The dart he flung: trembfing, I flew; ' 

Enrag'd, for emptied was fis quiver; 
Full on my breast himself he threw. 

And pierc'd my heart, and shot nvy liver. 

In vairij alas ! the shield I bear. 

Nor corslet guards, nor spear avails me; 
No more of outward arms I care ; 

For, ah, within the foe assails me. 

Some philosophers have considered 
volcanoes as vents communicating with 
the fires of the center, and the ignorant 
as the mouths, of hell itself. Astonish- 
ment produces fear, and fear supersti- 
tion. The inhabitants of Iceland be*- 
lieve the bellowings of Hecia are no- 
thing else but the torments of the 
damned, and its eruptions are contrived 
to encrease their tortures. 

The world may be considered as one 
vast mansion, where man has been ad- 
mitted to enjoy, to admire and be grate- 
ful. The first desires of savage nature 
are merely to gratify the importunities 
of sensual appetite and to neglect the 
contemplation of things barely satisfied 
with their enjoyment i the beauties of 
nature and all the wonders of creation 
have but little charms for a being occu- 
pied in obviating the wants of the day> 
and anxious for precarious subsistance. 

An use that may result from the con- 
templation of celestial magnificence is 
that it will teach us to make an allow- 
ance for the apparent irregularities we 
find below. Whenever we can examine 
the works of the Deity at the proper 
point of dbtance, so as to take in the 
whole .of his design, we see nothing but 
uniformity, beauty, and precision . The 
heavens present us with a plan which, 
though inexpressibly magnincent, is yet 
regular beyond the power of invention. 
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Whiencvcr, therefore, we find any appa- 
rent defects in the earth, instead of at- 
temptin$( to reason ourselves into an 
opinion that they are beautiful, it will be 
wiser to say that we do not behold them 
at the proper point of distance, and that 
our eye is laid too close to the objects 
to take in the regularity of their con- 
nexion ; in short, we may ccmclude that 
God, who is regular in his great produc- 
tions, acts with equal uniformity in little. 

It is not, says the elegant editor of 
Lad^ Montague's works, to discriminate 
her epUtolary writings with unmerited 
commendation, to assert that in them 
are combined the solid judgment of 
Rochefoucault, without his misanthro- 
py, and the sentimental elegance of the 
marchioness Sevign6, without her repe- 
tition and feebleness. 

. It is our intention to give occasion- 
ally some of the shorter productions of 
Burns, a poet whose name we never 
hear without emotion. Unless our read- 
ers possess 'his works, they have not 
heard many of his stndns for the last 
three or four years, though few pieces 
of poetry will wear better. He never is 
indifferent; but we should moreover 
remark, that his lyric composition would 
excite much deeper interest, if we at 
once felt the peculiar force and tender- 
ness of Scotch airs. Bums's sensibility 
and warmth of imagination rendered 
him incapable of resisting the charms 
of the fair, at the same time that he pos- 
sessed no feeble power over the female 
heart. Passing his youth on the delight- 
ful banks of the Ayr, he rather impru- 
dently, perhaps, formed an early attach- 
ment, to which the following song re- 
lates. " It was written, (says the bard 
himself) on one of the most interesting 
passages of my life." Troy Gaz, 

HIGHLAND MARY. 

TUNB ** CAtHERlNE OGIE." 

Ye bonks and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers,' 

Your waters never drumtie ! 
There simmer first anfauld her robes, 

And there thA langest tarry, 
For there I took the last fareweU 

O* my sweet Highland Mary. 
How sweetly bloomed the gay, greeij birk. 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom ; 



As underneath their fragrant shsufe, 

I clasped her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on eagle wing,. 

Flew oVr me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me^ as ligbt and life. 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 
Wi* mony a vow, and locked embrace. 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore ourselves asunder; 
But oh ! feH death's untimely frost, . 

That nipt mv flower sae early! \ 
Now green's the sod, and cauld*s the 9ay, 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! ' 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss*d sae fondly ! 
And closed for ay, the sparkling glance. 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mould'ringnow in silent dust. 

The heart that loe'd me dearly ! 
But still, within my bosom's core. 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 

Glossary. — Braes, declivities— o*, of— 
drumlie, muddy — simmer, summer..u]ifauld, 
unfold — ^lang^st, longest— 4>irk, birch— dea- 
rie, softer expression for deai; — Wi' mony, 
with many — fu', full — aft, oft— -ours^s, w- 
8elves-*sae, so— cauld's cold's — hae, have- 
ay, ever — dwalt, dwelt — loe'd lov^ 

Extract from a recent poem entitled ^GUugaa^ 

[< Lang^ide is a small vfflage, about two 

. miles south from Glasgow. The hill above 
this village is memorable for bemg the 
scene of the last effort of the imfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to regain her 
crown anddig^tyfrom the regent Murray. 
Maiy, under the painful agitation of great 
passions, beheld the batUe frotn a rising: 
g^und. Aha wthom-bush,commonIy known 
there by the name of Queen' Mary»s Thorn, 
mai*ked the spot where she stood, till it 
decayed by age ; but another has late^ 
been planted in its place, by the prc^etor 
of the g^und, to preserve tiie remem- 
brance of this interesting circumstance.'] 

Or at Lan^de past scenes review. 

And round yon thorn my sighs renew ; 

Where, when the,vanquish'4 squadrons 
Tjiat came to find her. 

Lorn Mary bade a long adieu 
To regal splendor. 

Aft, Crookstone, frae thy castle wa. 

The beugle horn was beiird'to blaw : 

Again she cast a look, and saw 
Thy stately towers— . 

L ang ling'ringi! tiU the last huzza 
O* rebel powers. ^ 

Nae troops to guard her in her 

Hae friends that durst assert her^ht; 

;.Nae bower-maids now, withfeaf^^sfa^ 
Their cares em^doy, 

To cheer at mom, or soothe f^^tU^ 
Her great annoy. ^ 
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To where thindrennan Abbey lay. 

Far in the wilds of Galloway» 

O'er moss, o'er moor, up baiiJ^ and bnte. 

The mourner goes ; 
Nae mair, frae that disastrous day. 

To taste repose. 

Still at Lau^side, in hillocks green. 
The traces of the camp are seen ; 
Still fancy paints the conflict keen. 

And figures there 
The angel form o' Scotland's queen. 

In deep despair. 

Among the various productions of the 
British Poets, on the prospect of in- 
vasion, the following has been high- 
ly applauded — It is from the chaste 
pen of Campbell, the celebrated 
author of the " Fleamrea of Hofie." 

Our bosoms well bare for the glorious 
strife, 

And our oath is recorded on high ; 
To'prevail in the cause that is dearer than 
life. 

Or, crush'd in its ruins, to die. 
Then rise, fellow fireemen, and stretch the 

riglit hand. 
And swear to prerail in your dear native 

land. 

^Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to our 

trust- 
God bless the green isle of the brave ; 
Should a conqueror tread on our forefathers* 

dust. 

It would rouse the old dead from the 
grave. 

Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the 

rigllt hand, • 
And swear to prevail in your dear native 

land. 

In Britain's sweet home shall the spoiler 
abide. 

Profaning its love and its charms ? 
Shall a Frenchman insult the lov'd fair at our 
side ? ' ' ^ 

To arms ! Oh my country, to arms ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch 

right hand. 
And swear to prevail in your dear native 
land. 

Shall ty»uits enslave us, my countrymen ?...* 
-No! 

Thfebr head to the sword shall be ^ven :., 
Let a death^bed repentance be taught the 
proud foe, 
And^ his Uood be an ofT'ring to heaven. 
.Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the 

light hand. 
And swear to prevail in your dear native 
l^d. 



EXTRACT 



From ^' L(ne and Satire/^ a small volume oi 
poetical correspon^4pnce, between a young 
Lady and Gentlej||>a», lately published in 
London. 

TO ELIZ^^ WITH A DOVE- 

ACCEPT, dear maid, the most delighful 
bird. 

That ever Venus to her chariot bound : 
By Love adopted, and by Peace preferr'd. 
For meekness valu'd, and for faith re- 
nown'd, 

A bird, in which such rare perfection* meet 

Alone is worthy to be counted thine : 
His beauty, fair one, is, Uke your's, com- 
plete. 

And his fidelity resembles mine." 

Julius. 

" TO JULIUS, WITH A GOOSE. 

SWAIN, I accept your all-accomplish^d 
Dove, 

With rapture listen to his pl^^ntive moan. 
And vow with constancy the bird to love. 
Whose beauty thus remind* me of my owp. 
,* * ■ • 

I cannot prpvc my gratitude too soon. 

For such a mark of tenderness cordTere'd; 
So song ^or song be thine, and boon for 
boon> 

Kindness for kindness, swain, and bhrdl 
fbrbird. 

Lq, the hest fowl that Lincoln can produce. 
My choice has singled from a tunefiU 
group: 

Accept, ro)e€t Bard, from me^, ^Sf^ a 
As e'er was fattened in apOMlt'rer's coop. 

Your verse the merit of the Dove displays ; 

The compliments I pay my bird are few ; 
Yet tis, methinks, no niggard share of 
praise. 

To say how strongly he resembles 701*. 
NO JOKING WITH THE BELLY. 

BY GARRICK. . ^ 

To turn the pwiny, once a wit 
Upon a curious ^isincy hit ; , 
Hung out aboard, on which hfl^lp^ed, ' 
Dinner for three-pwice, boil'd , and Roasted. 
The hungry read, and in they tr^ 
With eager eye, and. smacking lij^— 
<« Here, bring this boi'd and rAifcted pra^.f 
Enter potatoes, dress^ft ipach way. 
AU star'd and rose, &e house forsook. 
And damn'd the dinner, kickM the cook. 
My landlord Ibund, poo? Patrick Kelly I 
T^lere was n» joking vtith the belly. 
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Ma. E©iTo»f 
. On reading an account in a late paper 
that the inhabitants of several of our 
seaports were destroying -the orna- 
ments of their streets, in Lombai-dy 
poplars, lest they should generate a 
poisonous worm, I could not but think 
their fears were unfounded ; and learn- 
ing that a cat had been applied to a 
worm found on one, and came off with- 
out receiving or giving injury, except 
killing the worm, I could not but at- 
tempt to ridicule what I believe to be 
an unnecessary alarm, by i: parody of 
Goldsmith's poem of the Mad Dog. 
You may publish it if you please. 

Ye gentle cits of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song 
And as you'll find it wondrous short. 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Philadelphia liv'd a cat. 

Of whom her race might say, 
No reptile but a mouse or rat 

This harmless cat would slay. 
With every oUier living thing, 

PooifTuss wotild play and pur, 
^nd dogs would stop <* without'eri" strife. 

And " stroant on stanes'* with her. 
And in this city was a worm, \ 

As ma^y worms there be. 
Earth, Tapd and those that . <ictiv$ squirm. 

And Mud of low degree. 
This worm, like mafi, for food when prest 

Indulg'd his craving maw. 
And, as the poplar it lik'd best. 

Its tender leaves would gnaw. 
The cat one day sprang up the tree, 

A place an ideot knows, 
Was never made for her,, and she 

Was bitten on the nose. 
The cits aVeng»d her fate so sad. 

By felling far and nigh. 
And while they swore the worm was mad. 

They swore the cat must die* 
Their wits too late these wise ones found. 

And wish'd their shame to hide. 
For Puss reCover'd of the wound. 

The worm it was that died. 

f Farmer*' Mugeum."] 

FB.OM THE, DOVER, N. H. " SUN." 

MELANCHOLY. 

Tfhe Paduan stage. Car lini once could 
boast. 

Whose pow'ps, we fear, are now forever 
lost. 

A single glance of eye, a look, 

A movement of his hand upon the stag^. 
The fascinating force of comic took. 

And laughter split the sides of frozen age. 



A gpentleman with wp-stfuck face, 
One morning to a Paduan doctor came, 

And begg'd old Galen to explore his case, 
And then prescribe, relying on his fame. 

** 'Tis' MELANCHOLY, Doctor, such a glooni, 
As shortly must consign me to the tomb"-- 

The doctor shook his head — A sore dis. 
ease ! 

But don't despair. 111 give you just a hint. 
Go hear Carlini, he will give you ease, 

And cure you too, or else the Devil's int. 
Alas, replied the comic, aU is cfer — 

/ am Carlini, who, with boundless 
folly. 

Set list'ning thousands in the loudest roar, 
TTet qm myself a prey to melancholy ! 

In the following good-humoured old 
song, there occurs more than one tole- 
rable description of <:arele88 content. 

Contented I am and contented 1*11 be, 
Resolved in this life to live happy and free } 
With the cares of this world I am seldom 

perplex'd ; 
I'm sometimes uneasy, but never am vex'd," 
Some higher, some lower, I own there may 

be. 

But more who live worse than live better 
than me. 

** My life is .a compound of freedom and 
ease; 

I go where I . will and return when I please, 
I live above envy, I live above strife ; 
And wish I had judgment to choose a good 
wife ! 

I'm neither so high nor so low in degree ; 
But ambition and want ai*e both strangers to 
me. 

** Did you know how delightful my gay 

moments pass. 
With my bottle before me, embraced by my 

lass ! 

I'm happy while with her, contented alone, 
My wine is my kingdom, my cask is my 
throne ; 

My glass is the sceptre, by which I shall 
reign. 

And my whole Privy Council's a flask of 
ciiatinpaign. 

^ When money comes in, I live well till 
gonte, 

Whife I have it I'm happy, contented nith 
none ; 

If I lose it at gaming, I count I but lent; 
If I spend it genteeUy, I never repent. 
Thus in mirth and good humour my gay mo- 
ments pass ; 
And on Saturday nig^ I am just as I was. 

Copied fi'om a Pawnbroker's window 
in the country : « To be sold a fiare of 
pi$tot9 that will ahnH any Gentleaoan*- 
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Gibbon observes of oiie of his ^ncefi- 
tors that he resided upwards qf a twdye- 
• month in the rising colony of Virginia. 
In this reipptei province, his taste or ra- 
ther his passion for heraldry found 
a singular gratification at a war^nce 
of the native Indians. As they moved 
in measured steps, brandishing their 
tomahawks, his curious eye contem- 
plated their little shields of bark and 
their naked bodies, which were pauited 
with the colours and symbols of his fa- 
vourite science, " at which I exceeding- 
ly wondered, and concluded that herald- 
ry w?is ingrafted naturally into the sense 
of the human race. His return to the En- 
gland, after the restoration^ was soon fol- 
lowed by his introduction into the He- 
rald's college, by the style and title of 
Blue Mantle Pursuivant at arms. In this 
oSice he enjoyed near fifty years the rare 
felicity of uniting in the same pursuit 
his duty and inclination : his name is 
remembered in the college, and many 
of his letters are still presei'ved. Seve- 
ral of the most respectable characters of 
the age. Sir William Dugdale, Mr. 
Ashmole, Dr. John Betts, and Mr. Ne- 
hemiah Grew, were his friends. The 
atudy of hereditary honoijrs is favour- 
able to the royal prerogative ; and my 
kinsman, like most of his family, was 
a high T6ry both in Church and State. 
In the latter end of the reign of Charles 
II, his pen was exercised in the cause of 
the Duke of York. The republican fac- 
tion he most cordially detested ; and, as 
each animal is conscious of its proper 
armB, the herald's revenge was embla- 
zoned on a most diabolical escutcheon. 

, The mind of Mirabeau was vigorous, 
comprehensive, and acute. With the 
quickness of thought, variety of know- 
ledge and happiness of expression which 
constitute eloquence, he sJso p<>ssessed 
that power of voice which is necessary 
to give it full effect in a nuftiefous- as- 
sembly. To a talent for repartee he 
Joined the powders oi* profound reason- 
mg ; so that he was equally prepared 
to disconcert his opponent with sarcasm 
or to refute him by argument. 

Although his features were harsh 
and his person clumsy, he had the art 
of rendering himself agreeable to wo- 



men ; an art which too often he used to 
libertine purposes, and, Hts Jt is .asserted, 
with greater- success than many whose 
intentions were equally profligate, and 
their persons better fbrm^dd for seduc-r 
tion. 

His excessive love of pleasure would 
have tended to render him <:ompletely 
dissipated, .and of course left him igno- 
rant, had he not employed the long in- 
tervals of confinement and retirement 
that his debaucheries and want of money 
obliged him to, in studies, which^ with 
little health and more riches, lie would 
have neglected. 

Lav> Decision. — Court of Session, 
Scotland. Black -v. the Owners- of a 
Coal-pit.— Black returning home on 
horseback, in a dark night, by a road 
leading through the Defendant's estate, 
fell into a coal-pit, and was drowned. 
The pit for many years has been aban^- 
doned, and the mouth had been sur- 
rounded by a wall of stone and lime, 
which, at the time of the accident, was 
about 18 inches high ; it lay about foiur 
feet from the road, which had been a 
road used by the proprietor, when the 
coal was formerly wrought, but which 
was also frequently used by the neigh' 
bourhood. The action was brought by. 
the children of the deceased? for repara- 
tion for the loss sustained by the dea^ 
of their father. The Lords^ found the 
Defendant liable in damage 1.800, and 
expenses 1. 1 00. — -^JLon, flafiJ^ * ^ 

Mrs. BiHingt(»i, when at Oxford, Was 
attended by a certain gentleman, with 
unremitting assiduity. One day, as he 
was walking with her ' in a garden of 
the colleges, the lady had occasion to 
step aside for the same purpose as- 
Yorick's friend, Madamie de Rambouil- 
let. A wit passing by, and seeing the 
faithful squire stand loutishly gaping 
about him, exclaimed, from Horace, 

Ruttiau expectat dum deflaat amnis. 

A Bill was lately before .the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania^ to divorce a 
v^roman from her husband. A member, 
who made a long speech in favor of it, 
concluded, hoping it wquldpass, for he 
understood that the husband h^ been 
dead some years.^ 
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It is now understood that Mrs. Whit- 
lock is engaged to perform at Drury- 
lane, and will shortly embark for her 
native country, in order to fulfil that 
engagement. — It will be recollected that 
this Lady arrived here in 1793, being 
one of the first company collected by 
the late Mr. Wignell for the New The- 
atre. — Havitfg been regarded in Eng- 
land as an actress of superior merit, 
and honoured with bein^ designated as 
the most fit of her contemporaries to 
succeed her sister, the justly celebra- 
ted Mrs. Siddons, public expectation 
wafi$ raised high on her arrival ; and, it 
may be confidently asserted, that this 
eacpectation has not been disappointed. 
While Mrs. W. continued to play in 
this city, she uniformly received the 
applause of those whom alone she de- 
sired to please, the liberal and the ju- 
dicious. In the other theatres of the 
United States she has been equally suc- 
cessful, and has met with the same re- 
"jyard, the praise of those who have a 
right to pronounce on the pretensions 
of an actor. In Boston and Charleston, 
as here, she is regarded as unrivalled 
on our American boards, in that line of 
acting for which the Kemblea seem to 
have been destined by nature, the high- 
er walks of Tragedy. With profes- 
sional talents so great, and with public 
opinion so favourable, it has been a 
matter of wonder that the manager (or 
the Manageress) of our Theatre has 
suffered Mrs. W. to remain in our city 
without offering her an engagement for 
the present season ! So it is, however ; 
and the motive for this neglect, in de- 
spite of th^ wishes and the expectation 
of the public, and the absolute want of 
her talents to enable the present com- 
pany to support many of the most va- 
luable and popular pieces with decency, 
must be enquired of by those who are 
acquainted with the influence of little 
ilUberal jealousies (sometimes to be 
found where there is no pretension to 
rivalry) and Green-room dislikings. The 
public, however, have a right to com- 
plain ; and their voice will be heard. 

As it is now impossible that Mrs. W. 
should enter into any engagement of 
long continuance, it is yet hoped that 
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Mr. Warren will act with a manly firm- 
ness and independence, and offer her 
an inducement to perform during her 
stay here. The admirers of the Drama 
will derive great gratification from hav- 
ing once again an opportunity of seeing 
the talents of a Whitlock and a Fennell 
combined in the support of some of 
Shakespeare's best Tragedies, and, whe- 
ther direct profit, or the eventual ad- 
vantage which the servants of the fiubHc 
always derive from regarding pubBc 
opinion, be considered by Mr. Warren, 
it is believed that he will find sufficient 
reason to indulge it in this respect. 

To Readers and Gorresfiondents, 

" A Rambler*' has engaged himself 
in a minute inquiry respecting a sort 
of short cuty to the abodes of happiness, 
and has embarrassed himself as much 
in determining his " choice of life," as 
ever did Rasselas, Nekayah and Imlac. 
We cannot avoid calling the attentbn 
of our correspondent to an old song, 
one stanza of which Pomfret, Green 
and Dr. Aikin would approve. 
Dear Sam, ^who the camp and the pulpit 
hast try'd. 

You ask me what sort of a life I would 
chuse? 

Why to manage my own little farm is my 
pridfe. 

And to lounge where I like in my dirty M 
shoes. 

" Solus" seems to exult in the privi- 
leges of a bachelor. We \nxm not 
whether his theory be perfectly just, 
but whatever may be our opinion of his 
philosophy, his favourite poetry is 
something like the following : 
Though one may boast a handsome wife, 

Yet strange vagaries may bewitch her; 
Unvex'd I live a single life. 

And boldly call for t'other pitcher. 

The reflections of " Penseroso,** 
on the powers of man, even when he 
has the keys of his chamber, and can 
wander where he will, were probably 
suggested by a noted song, one stanza 
of which we remember. 
What was't made great Alexander 

Weep at his unfriendly fate ? 
Twas because he could not wander 

Beyond the world's strong prison gate. 
The world itself is strongfy bmmded. 

By the Heavens and Stars above.; 
Why should we then be confounded^' 

Since there's nothing free but love. 
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A tender tale, and worth a tear. 
Peruse it, friend, and drop it here." 

'Mid Caledonia's ever hoary hills. 
Which raise their head and feed its black- 
en'd rills. 

There, long, Arides grac'd his native land, 
Of ample fortune, and of liberal hand ; 
He often sooth'd the weary plaint of wo. 
And gave the needy joys of bliss to know. 

An only daughter, like the morning fair, 
Chiefly engag'd the anxious father's care ; 
He saw the rose its op'ning leaves expand. 
And wish'd to plant it in some happy land. 
Beneath whose sun it might forever bloom, 
"And ne'er expect harsh winter's blasting 
doom ; 

When, to fulfil the father's kind desire, 
A gen'rous swain confess'd his glowing fire, 
, But who can bear the sad reverse of fate ! 
Arides, now with ev'ry joy elate, 
(By duty call'd to plow the briny wave) 
Was caueht by Turks, and made a drudg- 
ing slave ; 

His wife and daughter left on Thule's shore, 
A weeping train, whom he shall see Jio more ! 
But chief Cleandra's fate the father 
moum'd. 

He knew a wretch whose ofFer'd love she 
.spum'd; 

And, as his presence only check'd his rage. 
His soul was fill'd with every dread presage, 
Xest now the fiend should find the luckless 
maid. 

Aghast, and force her to his hated bed. 
The sad Arides thus his grief exprest, 

* Heav'n only sees and knows what suits us 

* best, — 

« Resign'd, my fate with fortitude I'll bear, 

* Heav'n too, the helpless virgin's cry shall 

* hestr : 

« Sad are my thoughts, and heavy hangs the 
' gloom, 

< But 'tis just Heav'n that gives our final 

* doom ; 

• And why should pensive mortals e'er com- 

* plain, 

« Since none of Heav'n's decrees are made 

* in vain !* 

Long did his wond'ring spouse wait bis 
return. 

Mid ceaseless fears, and for his absence 
mourn. 

At last, to Ber the afflictmg tale was told, 
« That good Arides to a Turk was sold, 

• Hiat BOW a slave in Turkish land he liv*a, 
« Of ev'ry comfort, ev'ry joy bereav'd !' 
O'er ev'ry face a pale dejection ran, 

A pious sorrow for the worthy man ! 
Nerar alone with unmoist eye was seen. 
He thought with pleasure on the glooihy 
scene. 



And deem'd the period, long desir'd, was 
near. 

When he should seize the miid (o'erwhelm'd 

with fear), 
(Her lover gone her long lost sire to find 
Mid realms where dwell the dregs of hu- 
man kind), 

Exult o'er all her trembling, lovely charms. 
And force her to his (well known) hated 
arms. 

His plot thus laid, the tyrant calls his train. 
And at the dead of night bounds o'er the 
plain; 

Surrounds with armed guards the lofty pile^ 
And knocks, (O monster of envenomed guile J, 
And tells the maid the welcome news h* 
bore, 

* That good Arides blcss'd his native shore.' 
Cheer'd with the thought, forth rush the 

drooping train, 
(Ah ! now their best precaution's ^1 in vain) 
The welcome messenger to see, who brought 
The wish'd-for news that gladden'd ev'ry 

thought. 

But who the sad emotions can repress^ 
That wildly ran o'er ev'ry pallid face, 
When Nerar to their anxious gaze app^ar'd. 
Whose threat'ning aspectev'ry woman fear'dl 
He clasped within his arms the fainting maid, 
And straight unto his lordly seat convey'd ! 
Her mother tortur'd with each gloomy 
thought, 

Cleandra still with eager voice she sought. 
Till her weak fabric with the conflict tir'd. 
She breath'd a pray'r to Heav'n— and thus 
expir'd ! 

Thro' all the Afiic realms her lover roam'd. 
To find her wretched sire, tho' but entorab'd. 
But all in vain — with heavy steps he hies 
ynto the shore where Scotia's mpuntains 
rise. 

The life-embitt'ring tidings to impart. 
Which deeply pierc'd his sympathetic heart. 
Unto the dome he comes, and enters straight. 
Ah ! little thinking of the unhappy fate 
Which destiny, unfathom'd in its ways. 
Had giv'n to him, to mar his latter days ! 
With dreadful rag« the lover's breast was 
fill'd. 

And dire revenge tiro' all his bosom thrill'd ; 
In wildest phrenzv on his knees he vow'd, 
(Ahiidthe gazingthrong aad melting croud) 
That he should well revenge Cleandra's 
fate. 

And shew that justice comes, tho' some- 
times late. 

Firm to his end he moVmts his well-train'd 
steed. 

And quick as thought bounds o'er the grassy 

mead, — ^ 
Arrives at Nerar's dome with hasty strides, 
And seeks his foe without the help of 
guides. 
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Him found, he tlms accosts-^* Traitor at- 
<tend 

* My steps to yonder field, and meet your 

• end 

* Deserv'd — I fight in injur'd virtue's cause, 

* Against the -wretch who spurns bright ho- 

* nor's laws. 

* If e*er your" savage breast true courage 

< warm'd, 

* My call attend.' — At this the wretch a- 

larm'd. 

Girds on his sword, and hastes to meet his foe, 
Who stood prepar'd to deal the fatal blow. 

Now both upon the field of war appear. 
To flaah the polish'd sword, and whirl the 
spear ; 

For bdth to deeds of arms had well been 
train'd. 

And each, enrag'd, submission base dis- 
dain'd! 

But die^ bright hoipe of Heav'n's protecting 
arm, . 

To guard his steps, and. shield from ev*!^ 
harifi, 

Insph^'d Eudoxus' breast with martial ire, 
Which gldw'd intensely bright, a flaming 
fire» . 

*• Receive your doom"— Jit »aid j upon the 
word 

J>eep in his trunk he plung'd the shining 

sword ! ■ . 
The traitor fell — and with his latest breath 
Imjplor'd<etemal vengeance at his death ! 

£udoxa« bastes to pay his airdept vows 
XJnttf Cleandra his betrothed spouse, - 
I^ig^ in a foom'> in^silken robes array'd, 
Dlssolv'd in tears he found the beauteous 
maid,— ^ 

* Retire,' she said (wh<in to her view tfp- 

pear'd - ' - . 
The.object of her love so much endear'd) 

* Your presence once was wont to cheer u\y 

* ways 

* And add a heighten'd pleasure to my days ; 
' But oh ! since then vrhat change'— she said 

no more. 

The purpie dye forsook her ciheek all o'er. 
C^ite overcome by the resistless storm. 
She sunk to rest, a lifeless faded form. 
Qe clasp'd her cl^y-cold body in his arms. 
And gaz'd in silence on her fading charms,— 

* Awake, my love, yoiir own £udoxus calls» 
**Awflke and l6ave with me diese hated 

wrik;' 

He said, and press'd h^r,pale lip to his own, 
While from his breast aro^e a heavy groan. 

* To speak will not my own Cleandra deign ? — 

* Alas !' thie thought how impious and vain, 

* Tliat feeble man d'er ifi this world of wo • 
•UShali true content knd ves\ pleasure know I 



* Her happy, spotless soil, now longs for 

' mine 

* To share its bliss and in its pleasures join. 

* O lend me, Heav'n, thine own propitious 

' aid, 

5 To lead to iiealmii' whose pleasures never 
«fade.' 

Thuis spoke the love-siok swain, while 
from his thigh 
He drew the fatal sword with placid eye. 
He thrust the .bla<ie into his naked breast, 
And calmly sunk mto his native rest ! 
He and Cleandra in one grave were laid, 
And both enjov the quiet of tlie dead ! " 

But now Andes .from his bondage fe^^d, 
To see his long-lost friends prepares with 

speed ; ^ - 

But, lest the muse in her essay should fail, 
His soul to pfiint, and all its passions tell, 
I humbly leave each genVous breast t6 show 
Its own ideas of his speechless wo. ^ 

- -J. M. Qr-t-n. 

On a Lady^ noho 'cvqiiid not he named or praised. 

Matchless virtue, not presuming,* .-v 
Modest sense, without assuming, 
Even temper, taste refin'd;* \ 
Art with Nature hicely join'd ; . ' 
Carriage strict, and full of ease,' ^ 
Open mien that strives to please i 
Ready wit, but not severe. 
Fit to please the gravest ear ; 
Wisdom all her paths inspects, ' • • 
AU her actions Ntruth dii^cts , • ^ 
. Yet I must conceal her name, • 
Praise like mine but wro^ her fame* 

IMPROMPTU^ , 
(hcMioned.by ^ LadyU s^lUrunng 4 ftwffc. 
A Lady, forsooth. 
Having swallow'd a tootjl, 
Would fain knew the case of the woful & 
aster : • 
Then let this fair m/d' ' ' ''V 
Be ins^ntly told . 1 ' • • * 

That the goddess teiin'd ^5*/, 
As a curse to mankind. 
Has knock'd -out a tooth that J^r league 
might run faster ! 

epigrame; . V.^,' ;^ 

L'autfe joiJr^ au foiidd?ua;Tal|ont , U 
Un serpent piqua Jean Fr6x)n^ 
'Que pensez^voiis; qu'il krriVa } 
Ce fut le serpent qui crevti. * '"^ 
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THE AMERICAN JLOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESq. 
No. 183. 

Mp.. Sattistter, 

I have written an epittle, address— or, as 
Lord Shaftesbury wouU call it, a crudity, 
to Orlando. Whether ne shall ever read it 
<x not, depends upon yourself. 

yottrs>'&c.. 

ORLANDO ! why are yoU a bache- 
lor ? . Is it because you are con- 
vinced that, by remaining so, you can 
best promote the designs of providence ? 
Is it because you are convinced thjat ce- 
libacy insures happiness, and mamage 
tnisery ? Is it because you tbink woman 
a c(»itradiction, a little-minded retailer 
of scandal Why do you write ?— Are 
you giving us your real sentiments? do 
jou wish all men to be bachelors ? No 
— I <^annot believe it*— I canpot help 
thinking of the foK who had lost his 
tail— My brethren, said he, why do you 
wear such an ugly useless bunch of 
hair ? Cut it pfF, I beseech you — Per- 
haps I wrong you, Orlando j perhaps 
you never wished to be a married man ? 
You consider marriage as a yoke which 
would confine you to one field. When we 
enter the oiariiage state we certainly 
part with a portion of liberty : so we do 
When we enter into a state of society ; 
but 19 this a good reason for rejecting 
the one or the othf r ?-»^A hyf savages, 
or modem pliilosopher^ may exclainh 
blesnfd >p ijxijpr^^ctiptible r^^ht&of 



men ! ! blessed be the «tate of nature ! 
where man may freely range unfettered 
by the trammels of the law ; where he 
asserts his native dignity : his food is 
the gift of nature ; his covering \& the 
sky \ So may some raking bachelbrst 
ov disappointed lovers cry, blessed is 
our lot, unheeded we may range unfet- 
tered by the matriniphial tie. But the 
savage and ,th« bachelor exclaim ift 
vain \ few envy them their boasted li- 
berty-T— I will not draw you the picture 
of a Dachelor's old age, *'his sick bed," 
his hour of death — I will not sketch his 
imps^ient heirs eagerly watching for his 
closing eye, the signal for the opening 
of his will— they have been drawn by 
abler artists than myself — Perhaps a- 
gain I wrong you : you are not a disap- 
pointed lover? you do not prize so 
highly your roving freedom?- — you 
really look upon woman; as an in- 
ferior degenerate being — you look back 
through time ; your eye penetrates 
through the clear light of history, al- 
most to the twilight of tradition ; you 
see Semiramis, Zenobia, Cornelia, 
Portia> Jo^n of Arc and Elizabeth; 
you lament that " the world now wit- 
nesi^es a different race," no such he- 
roes now on the carpc^t; that " the glo- 
ries of Semiramis and Zenobia, with 
those of Babylon and Palmyra, hav€^ 
crumbled into dust," w6ch, by the way, 
I do not clearly compreheaidi never ba- 
ying seen the crumbling dust of glory ; 
however, we will e'en let^ it crumble, 
and look at your meanlng.-rr-Are, these 
ypur patt^^ of female excellence? 
Yy 
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what, kind oFa woman would -you ha^e ? 
must she be strong and smewyy withm 
black beard, a huge pair of whiskers, 
and an irc^ fist? must she be able to 
box and wrestle, to leap four yards, 
spring over a six feet gate, and lift a 
millstOBe ? Is this your idea of the first 
best gift of God to man ? If so, in the 
name ol my sex^ I bid you heartily 
ferewel. But let me be serious, if se- 
rious I caa be, when addressing such a 
<5omical fellow. We do not pretend to 
vie with m^in deeds of arms* We 
do not wish to be heroes ; and perhaps 
there are some particular studies which 
require application top intense for our 
weak frames ; but, wonderful as it may 
appear to you, I do contend for an 
equality of genius between mah and 
woman.**^ Our education is different, 
saare our modes of life ; our field of ac- 
tion is not the same ; we do not shoot 
at the .same marl?. Are not these causes 
sufficient to produce the difference be- 
tween the ^exes, without resorting to 
ah original difference of mind? The 
, ' same plant which makes the cannon 
caltiage, would have made spinning 
wh^el. Perhaps ftature has marked the 
line between bur pursuits. Perhaps it 
has beenXiustom : h6 it Which it will, 
God fbitid that 1 should wish it oblite- 
rated ; *tis'for our mutual benefit that 
it be kept distinct. But let not the men, 
sujpposmg that they hold the pen of 
genius, cowardly attack us ; let them 
not suppose that because our pursuits 
are different, ouf mental powers are in- 
ferior ; wis have been frequently called 
babblers, an'd calumniators, compounds 
of vanity, prixfc, and folly ; women's 
tongues have long been' the subject of 
witticism ; scandal is our sole property. 
Whence all this censure ? you will say ; 
certainly it must be deserved ; what 
every body says must be true : No, sir, 
it does not follow. TH give you my 
reasons. 1st, Censure^ aar Dr. Johnson 
say$, is, willingly indulged^ because it 
always imf^es some superiority. 2dly, 
Few starch and examine for themselves. 
Mad dog, says one, and the whole coun- 
try is in anns ; pelt him, shopt him, 
get Qut of his way : nobody enquires 
for proofs of his madness ; that is ta- 
ken for granted ; mad iie is, and ppUed 



he must be ; ^dy hf ^ waf, t mmt 
observe, that man^ pelt him only t9 
shew their dexterity in lundling^a txxmt^ 
But allow that we are more freein;«Ba'> 
suring our neighbours than the mm^ 
there are reasons for it^ inen haVe of 
necessity more mental ^mploymenti 
they therefore have not so much time 
to examine into^the conduct and spnogt 
of action of iheir neighbours. 3diy, if 
they have time, they are obliged to be 
more cautious in giving tb^ropinim; 
kickings, cufiings, canii^s, ind iiiar 
triggers, being present to the inindi 
have a wonderful effect on the Umgue, 
but even the great antipathy which moat 
men- have ta being cudgelled, or ahot^ 
is not always sufficient to deter- theiti 
from abusing their neighbours. Wo- 
men may be more remiu^kable for sca»^ 
dal, but, believe me, men come in 
their share., 

REVIEW* :^ 
ji JVew Translation^ with M4eay qf thc 
Third Satire of Juvenal; to nvhicfy 
are added MisceUaneoua Poemiy ori^- 
ndl and translated. New- York. 1806. 

There are some things in^thia^ vo*^ 
iume, with which we are displeasedj 
and, lest the grudge should mfluence 
our criticisms throughout, we hold it 
best to disburden ourselves at once. 

In the first place (first in order as isi 
magnitude) it was exceedingly inju- 
dicious, in the author, to prefix, to' a 
volume of his own poems, a ceti^ur^ 
upon the poems of all his fellow^cpun- 
trymen : and it astonishes us, rather 
than any thing else,* that h^ was sendi* 
ble of the firofiriety of such an intrch 
duction. A little' further reflection wHI 
certainly convince him tliat, to retBe 
the works of othiers, at the very mo- 
ment in whieh we are exhibiting our 
own, is as unbecoming as it is imprU: 
dent. He that exercises his talent^ 
passes a tacit criticism upon all hii 
competitors, iand he should do M mohl ; 
he should leave the rest to him, who, 
without inakhig preteiice to talents, as- 
sumes only the ri^htand^wer of judg^ 
ing. ' 

Our ^xt ciMnplaint is against the 
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MAidasta^fn of a quatttf beneadi bu- 
DfUlhf - ; iris "that of meanness. The au- 
tlMirl^ettniys h bodi in theotyjand prac- 
tlm;rMn practice, ^eii he^ servilely 
copies Mr* OiFl'crKo's notes, and wben 
lie "kiterweaveS) with his awn, the 
phrases and verses of others, and thus 
deconites his poeins with turned com- 
naas ; a vice in some sort perhaps pe- 
bulkohto this country, but every where 
the » mark of a certain timidity of th^ 
pen* r in- theory, trhen he tells us, of his 
pnem, that, were he ^ in England, it 
lihauld not be published ; but, as an 
«Aanericaii producticm, and issuing from 
im American press, I was willing to 
belive that it -was entitled to some in- 
dulgence.' 

But, with whatever prostration the 
author may submit to the world his own 
poem, imd American productions and 
the American press, the labours of his 
friend are accompanied by all the civil 
sayings imaginable. He has here tak- 
en an unlucky leaf out. of the book of 
a certain, literary quack, one Mr* .Ca- 
PEL LoyFTjth? sijnperiiig champion of 
Bloomfi^d,. The author's ^»i£/, in a 
poem addressed to the fashionable 
part of My Young County Women, 
has given us the following lines : 

The flaunting tulip you reject with scorn, 
l£*s hues tho* brilliant as the tints of mom ; 
But search, with care, for humble flow'rs, 
that bloom 

Beneath the grass, yet scatter sweet per- 
fume: 

Th^ buds« which only half their sweets 
disQlase, 

Tou fondly seize ; but leave the full blown 
' ' rds^. 

A Aotei with the genuine impertinence 
of Mr. Lfiffty informs us, th^t > the 
^ tipader who doea.Jiot perceive the 
V beauty and de|icacy.of these images 
< is not qualified to receive much de- 
\ light from poetry.' J Against the triith 
of this remai'k we Have nothing to of- 
fer ; we only objei^t^ with Hamlet, *to 
its being -Met donm here : neither, does 
the anathema touch our^lyes f for we 
bavjp pen^eived the beauty and^ delicacy 
gf thes^ . images any time; these forty 
yeavs,- and .b^n rq;vi%ked with tbem in 
more than an hundred and fifty, vo- 
lumes !, 



Our final cause ^f dissatt8tieti(«t%. 
the a^)eanmce of the book. Far be it 
from us toicali for expensive paper and 
print but^ as lovers of the arts, w:e 
expect, in every mechanical work, 
apprc^nate beauty. 

Thus relieved from bile, we may 
(4>ea the Tranlation of the Third Sa^u« 
of Juvenal^ a production of which it is 
with great pleasure that #e find our- 
selves enabled to speak in tenns of re- 
spectr The author^s views and preten* 
sions are set forth in the three follow- 
ing sentences ^ 

' I should indeed possess an a(>un'dafit 
portion of that vanity with whieh we are 
reproached as k national vice, should I dare 
for a moment to think of entering the. lists 
with such a poet. as Mr. Giiford. I had oo 
such thought ; the present, translation was 
written merely as an exercise in the art of 
versification.*** I was also desirous to ^r6\'e, 
that it was possible for an American to write 
poetry with at least simplicity and purhy j 
without reciirring to the aid of barbarous And 
unauthoriibed terns, unmeaning ox extrava- 
gant epithets, harsh or inconsistent meta- 
phors.* p. 66. 

The miseries of -the Romaii^ poor, 
and, an^ong others, those to which the^ 
were expose4 through tjie wretched re- 
lation«h4>s of client and patron, and the 
vjpe;^ and insolence of the ricl^ are the 
subjects of this Satire. As a speci- 
men of the versification^ we shqijl 
make an. extract from that part of the 
satire in which the contempt thrown 
upon the poor mai/s, verapity is pqr- 
tra^ed. This will be agreeable,' becai^e 
it will remind us of our. own country, 
where a murderer has been re^ieatly 
discharged, because th^ evidence a- 
gainst him proceeded, not froma.wjdte 
man, but a black: 

Pure in hi^. thoughts, unbleniith^ m Mb 
life, - > - : ' ' 

Your witness comes \ his voice iPHSt end the 
strife; 

Nor Kuma's self more holy, not 6ie host 
Of Cybele could brightiBr virtue bo«st> * 
Nor he who ru^'d intrepid throu^ the file. 
And sav'd Mia^va'j ^ self ; what mon. re. 

quire ? . • . 

What's his estate, the judges first deniund ; 
Say, what his sUves, 'his equ5pag:e. his 

lanfd? 

If rich, beUeve him-; but, if pow, Im lie* : 
The wrttth of heav*n, w^ know, die\po<» 

- . ^etnpisye. . . , • . , 
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^^lat tlio' Jie dare tlie an^ bolts of Jdve, 
And all the gods' attest, his words to provej 
Heed, heed him not, they cry, the t^rreich 
must live. 

And e'en the gods his p^rjUriei forgivti! 

29. 

The poet i^e^s oti tp reckon oth^r 
hardship of the poor : 
Add, that the poor continiial taunts provoke ; 
No fool so dull, but points at them his joke. 
If soil'd t^he garment, or if somewhat worn. 
Or awkward patches show where lately 
lorn, 

Or through the opening shoe the foot appear, 
They gaMier round, and circulate the sneer. 
O jjoyerty ! of all thy num'rous ills, 
Thia chief the soul with bitter anguish fills ; 
Cdritetript muat still, with struggling heart, 

be home, , 
And lauding fools, with safety, show their^ 

scorih . 

tijiit, quit those benches, angry Lectius 

cries, • 
Those bendR^ are the Knights', nay quic^ 

arise ! 

*Ti» well, I yield with rev'rence, I retreat. 
That pandei;s» sons may hold the vacant 
seat. 

No matter from what ^tews first spawn'd 
ttbrdadl 

Here let4h« Aveahhy crier's heir applaud, 
fcet feneers herei'arid? essene'd^ hemx be 
. ^ plac'd I 

Fit arbiters to rule the public taste ! 
*Tis thus vam Otho*s pleasure is obey'd. 
Whose wisdom first the just- diatinctiort 
^ ' mad^. p. 3i. 

in this extvkct, . we have to notice 
Soiyifc defects in the ti^nslation. The 
four verses, begining, < O poverty,' but 
iU riinder the sense of the original : 
Nil habet infelix pafipertas durius hi se, 
Quam qitod ridicidos homines facit. " . 
Juvenal only says^ that, of all tlie evils 
of poetry, none is less tolerable than 
the ridiciile of mankind. Even Mr. 



Ciffdrd'* < generous niiftd' is redundaht i 
O poverty ! thy thousand ifls ,combin*d 
Slide ftoli so deep into tlr«^ gen'roye mind. 
As the contempt and laughter of ip^ankifid. 

In the concluding lines, the trans- 
lator has intended^ as w|>.|^resume, Vio 
use the figure of irony ; but irony 
should be obvious^ which^ m this in- 
stance, is not thfe (Sase : 
Sic libitum vano, qui nos distinxjt Othoni. 
This, m has been seea^ . h iTni^e-r? 
'Tis thus vain OtFio's pleasupe is ob^y'd, 
WbMt toiV«fom%st tXe jiisi dUtinetfon made. 
Mr. GiSbi* has'givfen the true SWfic,, 
but with m bnpropcr heighttftiing i 



So plho 'fix'Kj iV -wJi^jW^fchJuc priit 
First ^Bi^i/ to chase us from their, honoivfl' 
side. 

* A few passages,' says the traaslator, 
< which that i^ntleman has transtod, 
I hava omitted; and their are also a 
few to which I have ventured to give 
an interpretation different from that 
which he has adopted. Among the * few 
passages,* and they are but few, omitted, 
wc are at % loss to knaw, why there 
should be that which is thus Riven bv 
Mr. Giffbrd: , * . ^ 

Hie to the circus ! ye who pant tp prove 
A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love i 
Hie to the Circus ! tliere, in crowds, they 
stand, 

Tirea on their head, and timbrels iii their 
hand \ 

Of the different interpretations, there 
is dTie, if it be not rather an madvcr* 
tence,—- there is one in which we oih 

by no means coincide : 

-^et recubans sub eodem marmore 'Chiron. 
A marble Chiron spread bis length below! 
But, Mr. Gifford, with more accuracy, 
A Qhiron formed of the iame marWe, ela^. 

From these imperfections, in a vwk 
which, as already intimated, we h^yp 
perused with pleasure^ we turn to real 
emendations, or at least ingenious ef* 
forts : 

• Ver 295. " For thus, so wise so provident 
their care, 
The sinking walls our master-stewardi 
repair.** 



,^.7^ — — *' nam sic labentibus obstat 

ViUicus, .et vejteris rim* cont^jit hiatum.** 

j L^^® ^ "^ost obscure and 

difficult passage in Ue whole poem: it id 
thus rendered by Mr. Gifford. 

For thus the itewai'ds patch thorivar wall, 
" ^^^5 P^'P mansion, tottering ttt \tk 
■ ^ .1 
^B^ttWhatsteWardfl ? If this tnmslation b» 
correct, I musft own Infself unable to com- 
phehend the allusion. By viHicus,'* I sup- 
pose that Jtjv^nal jfl«ahs the prasfect (rf the 
<a^,,whom m the foftowhig«a^'he de«ig-' 
nat^rf by thtf same teirm, r 
"-^*-^ttonit* ibodo p6^9 vilKcUa urtl^ 
* By thisifrftfer|)ieefati6n the strftj^tonne^oii 
of the passage with wha|: preceden becomci 
evident; . . 

' Ver. SOa^*— J nor stiU you wake : 

For, since its ravages begin b^w, 
Yotfl" garret the Wnr pest wW 
knbw.** . . ■ 
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Ultwtius ardebit," &c. 
Tlie.p9^ia|^ U gtreA thiis by Mr. .6ii!brd : 
*f ' . '.' ■ ■■ up, ho\ «id know 
ithsii when th' impetuous pest bejgpi^ belowy 
llie topmost story sdon becomes it prey,?'&c.. ; 
But this is certainly wrpng, the meaning ot» 
JuVetial U, that tie height of the houses 
^siB ftogreraf, ISiat the uiifortunate tenant of 
ti». gsu*ret might he vr»pt in sleeps while • 
the sti>rie9 . help w we^ in flamed. ' The 
wpnd^ nam si^ |^radU>us trepidatur ab imis," 
Stc. are explanatory of «* tu nescis." The 
conjtinctipp ** nam," Vhich (as it is always . 
causaUVe) clearly pitoves this to he the case, 
Jb fitted in the translation of Mr. Giiford. • 

p..90. 

^eK^^. *' Him who arraigns* when V^aret' 

self thinks fit," &c. 
** Cams erit Verri gui Verrem tempore, quo 

~ ^* Vult " . 

** Accusiire potest.** 

I'am afi^id no commentator will justify the 
translation I have given of this passage. 
The following , is the note of Lujbin ; qui 
novit Verrem furem esse ifliun Verrei in 
iaojmp pretip, quamyis invitus ha^eblt : ti- 
mebit ne ab iUo prodatur," and the transla- 
tipn o£ Mr. Giltbrd^ conveys the same idea. 
Vet ak I have had the temerity to give a 
toew ihterpretatioh, I may as well attempt 
to iiijnWiirt it : In the fii^t pikce I am inclin- 

*9:»eUeve that ijie phrase «*quo tempore" 
Silwitys ralers some particular period, and 
is never used indefinitely. We cannot there- 
for^, translate the sentence, He who can 
•* accuse Verres at any time that he may 
*« think proper^ &c." but ihust necessarily 
render it : " He who will accuse Verres at 
*f Itet particular time, when Verres himself 
** wishes to be accused," &c. alluding to that 
historical anecdote which I have given in 
the'ibrmer note on this verse. In the next 
pla^e, 1 think this interpretation is more 
consisteivt with the . general purport of the 
pitssage, the substance of > which may be 
thu» compressed : " At Home' the poor are 

ahnpst entirely dependent on the great ; 
" how then should I continue to live there, 
** who neither toiow, nor would practice the 
** arts by which alone l^eir ^fevor Is to be 
«* acqiiired. Honotable~ serviees nkeet with 

no remuneration ; he al«ne who will assist 

them^ to commit or conceal their crimes, ^ 
** may hope to share their wealthy but 

however great and temptingbe the reward, 
<»dp not, at the expense of the peace and 
•< tranquility of your mindj purchase a favor 

ftb precarious and so dangeitotis." p. 98. 

In rendering the disputed word ra&V 
gatu9y which occurs in the concluding 
terse- of ^e^jjoem^ arid Vhitfh Mr! 
Gifford makes < armed- at all fkoints^' 



the present translati^ adopts that iht^t- 
pretation;vrhich supposes ccdiga to mea^ 
d country '%ho€y as distinguished from 

We have made no secret of the dis- 
gust excited in our mitids by the criti- 
jcal pre&ce to this Volume. But th^ 
author of the preface, too, appears be- 
fore us as a poet. « This and the fol- 
lowing pieces, subscribed > «w .gi- 
ven me by the friend who furnished the 
introductory letter ; most <^ them have 
been already published, ei^er in the 
Port FoKoy or in the New-Yorft Even- 
ing Post.' Really this gentleman given 
ss^fumiahea with profusuon ! hit . gives 
too, it ai4)eai'S9 what he had given else* 
,where before; and this second-hand 
sort of gift must be infinitely valuable : 

It H^jB^th him t(hat s^es 9^ Inip thtt 
. takes ! . , 

. I;h^ nejter just transcribed, 19 ap* 
pended to' the lines from ivhich we have 
already ,€^xt.l^^ted the beautiful an^ ieli- 
cate images and which the author's 
primary concern (wwi eerlftinlsr « very 
allowaWe orte) is^ not to b^ thought an 
oW voman : 

Ye blooming nymphs, iwir cotmtry^s joy and 
pride, . . . .. * ■ 

Who in tbe stream of fashion thoughile«a 

glide : . . . , 

No mpdjsh lay, ho melting strain of loyc 
Is here pour*d forth, your tender hearts t^ 

Uttovcf , 
Tet thinfe not envieiis age inspires the song, 
Rejeotilig all oi^r earth-bom joyii as/vmmgc 
Think itoe no Matron 9tem, who: would, r^f 
' press 

Each n^odem g^ace, each harmless change 
of dress i 

But one whose- hea.rt emdts to join the band, 
Wher6 joy and innocence go hand in hand» 
One wijo, whiM modesty ma;ntain9 . her 

- place, * ' \ • ' ' 
(That saci^d cllarm whicK^eightcns ,cvciy 
grace) 

C(|mplace^t seeayour robes excel the snow. 
Or honrow colours from the painted bow j 
But dreads the tlireaten'd. hour of virtue's 
flight. 

More than the pestilence which walks by 
night . . , i>. 10% * 

The last of these lines is obviously a 
maki-Wt^ght— and heavy .eltough / 

The Subject of the poeni is a d^hort- 
atidn kgaints tibe modern style of female 
dress, ia toj^ie #hich is not h^fod 
touch 4ibel»a!ity of conception : 
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^ar, in tliose half-rob'd bottorat ute there 
No thoughts which shame and purity forbid? 

A home question, this, to be sure ; 
but not much, we think, to the putpdse ! 
suppose the poet were to pr6ss his in- 
quities a • little further, including^ bo- 
soms ofi all classes, robed or half-robed 
as they may ? 

But, L's inquLSitiveness there isu 
no end : 

Why do these fine-wrought veils around you 
'play. 

Like mist* which scarce bedim the orb of 
da^? 

After some reflection, we think we 
have discovered the true object of re- 
search to be, why our young country- 
women wear veils of ^o fine a texture ? 
This, it must be Confessed, is a stcret 
Vforth kno^ving ; but, whether we or the 
author shall ever be let into it, we have 
the most serious doubts. 

Very many other questions follow, 
and some of them our young country- 
won*en will be put to their i^rits' ends to 
answer. But, as precision In teims is 
of great importance in these caises, we 
too beg leave to ask, what means that 
conscious air ? 

Witat 'mean those careless limbs, that con- 
scious a^r. 

At wWch the modest blush » the^wulgar 
.stare? 

A conscious air we take to -be of the 
iialUTO of that so sweetly described by 
the fK>et : r . 

Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheekiandso distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say, her body thought. 

We are disposed to think? that con- 
fident air, must have been aimed at; 
and we to make these observations for 
the purpose of reminding the author 
and critic, that there arc other faults, in 
poetical composition, than those . on 
wl>ich,he has, with undoubted reason, 
insisted. In his principles of taste, we 
cordially agree ; in his practice, we 
oannot boast of e<^al satisfaction. He 
cpflcg;)lains, , . ^ - : - ; 

H«Tji1?lfi the praise, and triglagt)^^ regard. 
Which ever waits upon the mqtKiiLb^Vd; ^ 

a complaint, which is a gross j^d .i|t^ 
fou|¥lcd libel, as w^U as- o^ the ^i^-^ 
uicus name* wliich it were eiuiier to 



cite -than cowt^ra» on the myriadlof 
readers, by whom they, aitrayi h%ve 
been and . always will be cheriahei | 
The , truth is, that we prize^ the pnjk 
ductions of art for their beauty { if 
they have not this, they are worth- 
less. Lc vrai et le beau sont l^objct de% 
arts. A ppet. Who cnowds our mind 
with pleasing images or shadows of 
images, however heterogeaeous, may 
gain our applause, for he sets before 
us beauty, and we want 4:he leisure, or 
judgment to detect its incongruity. It 
shines, and looks gay, and we are | 
pleased. His thoughts might be tiitc 
or absurd ; but the dress he gives tliera | 
is sufficiently engaging for the transi^t I 
view we take— A poet, on the other I 
hand, who expects to fix our attendon 
by mere soundness of sentiment, nmf 
be a very good man, but he is very 
deficient in his ^n. Sound sentiments 
are truisms ; what we expect from the 
poetis,to deliver them in beautiful termi. 
He that does this, is a poet; he that 
does hot, is nope. 

' One general character, saf s die 
author of the letter, ap^ars to be stamp- 
ed upon almost all American produc- 
tions: they seem to be the ofTspHng df 
minds fidntly glowing with the fire^ 
genius, and unprovided whh huge 
stores of wisdom, acquired litfcraty 
research, or esuensive observation- of 
mamkind.' — It is consolatory to 
ca, that thia dismal picture is inno 
peculiar to herself. - Mmosi ail poetkm 
firoductionsf of whatever coi^i^) i 
to be the firoductionsj ^c. l^c. iifupXi/i I 
the same niay b^ sa|d of pi$4orial.pr^' 
ductions, ^c. &c. $cc* In eay p(^undr^ 
eminent genius i^ the tl^Bf^ iB^melf 
seen. In all o>uQ|rie$, tJiere. aie « 
thousand obstacles to its devekipetneM 
in this, ,perha{^ a thowmd ^iQOi^^ 
Some man,, howwtr, vill omo^ 
arise, capabte of burstia|^ th^r JxiMft 
un^er which so tp^iiy languishr ^ 
glorious example will confer 
benefit, give, a stronger iitip^Ise^ 

th^ ^weepiQg^enwcktiiooa'pf «ri^ 
twai he wlii.exctfte; tb^^4^ol«;X^ 
poi^t out pfuiicular fiiyaltSriaciierthiagt 
to condemn, ia tbe .grossb i# ^uici|tec9^ i 
and it is ,tJbiiajtl|ii,we dNn^ 
passf^ge-^i^c>Mi . X ' * * 
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^» Hiie transl&tioto "fcrftwc us is an ho- 
&i^b^e effort^ and of a nature to excite 
lib talents of the, country ; we earnest- 
ly Wtsh that the author may proceed 
in this ^^cies of public service. 



• 'For the Port Folio, 
MISCELLANY. 

The iblltfwJtig' account of the literature of a 
neighbouring State is copied from the Bos- 
ton Monthly Anthology y a literary Woritof tlie 
, j^ig^iest merit — This work has attained a 
very distinguished rank amojig the perio- 
dical pubhcations of our country) ai^d 
' claims our attention as mUch for the taste 
which is discovered in the selections, as 
the judgment and erudition which are 

- (iuiplayed in ^e original com{>6sitions 

V which grace its pages. 

"^bie effects of that pure levelling democratic 
system, which is alike at war with order 
and goyemmeiit, with taste and literary 
acqui^mentis; is strikingly exposed in the 
fbUawing extract. It is an old sayings that, 
to retain a people in slaveiy, * you must 
^ep them in ignorance but it was left 
for the democrats of the present day to 
contend that. learmn|f is inimical to true 
"Republicanism. ' \C. Courier. "J 

lOXSRATURB OF NORTH-C AROLIKA. 

H^xtract of a letter from a gentleman at Ra- 
Mgli, Ji.^C. to the Editors of the Antho- 
lo^, Feb 24. 

An account of the literature of this 
State might be comprised in a single 
page, and if the liength of the account 
vims regarded only in the proportion it 
bears to its interests, that page would 
be deemed tedious. There are only 
t^n presses in -this state; viz. two in 
Rffcleigh> two in Newborn, and one in 
each of the towns of Edenton, Halifax, 
Wihnii^on, Fay^tteville, Salisbury, 
artd Wtotentoh. Fix>tii each of the'se 
presses issues a weekly paper, except 
the one in Salisl^ury, which is employ- 
ed In priming handbills and pamphlets. 
The .^pers are compilations, and the 
few books published are law books and 
the doggrel hymns of religious enthu- 
siastta, and now and then a trash noveU 
which is commonly exchanged for other 
trmtSai at the literary fidr. I wiM give 
as complete a Ibt as I am aUe^ all the 
origiaiai works «pver pubiisKed in tfaift 
state, with a brief cba^afiier aii&extd. 



1. Haywood's reports of cases, de- 
cided in the superior courts of this 
state. A valuable book, published by 
Hodge and Boy Ian, 1800. 

Ni B. A second volume is now in thfe 
press of Wm. Boy Ian. 

2. A Journey to lake Drunmiond,by 
Lemuel Sawyer. The events are with- 
out interest, the remarks puerile, and 
the language the most superlative 
bombast. Published eight or ten years 
ago. 

3. Matilda Bei*kley, a novel. About 
upon a level with the Massachusetts 
novel of the Coquette, or Eliza Whar- 
ton. Published by J. Gales, in 1804. 

4. Taylor's reports of cases, adjudged 
in the supreme court of North Caro- 
lina.— -Of a moderate reputation. Mai^ 
lin and Ogden. ia02. 

• 5. History of the Ketuckick Baptist 
Association, by Burkit and ftead. Boy- 
lan.~1804i 

6. A Masonic Rtlual, published un- 
der the direction of the G. Lodge of 
North Carolina. The best of the kind. 
Sims. 1806. 

7. Davies's Calvary. An execUcnt 
system. Hodge. 1798. — ' 

Cameron's Law Reports are in the 
press of J. Gales, of which thene are 
favourable expectations. 

These are the only publication^^ 
which I recollect, that have assumed 
the dignity of a volume. Of political 
and religious pamphlets, we have yt/aw- 
tum sufficit. The Rev. Joseph CaidweH, 
president of the University of North 
Carolina, is the only scientific and 
literary character in the state. He is 
now employed in writing a book on 
Mathematics, intended as a school- 
lx)ok. - Two sermons and an eulogiuin 
on Gen. WaAington, by him, which 
have been published in pamphtets,' are 
handsome specimens of his abilities. 
I know of no other paiftphlcts that 
merit the respect of being named. 

There is in this state one university, 
and sevi^^ academics, but none of 
thtm'are supported by permanent &mds. 
The unrveriity was foutided about four- 
teen yea^ %o, and received from the 
state a'^debation of all balaticesv theri 
due the statifc from revenue officers? and 
all confiseated and escheat property, 
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miles to the le^stvaixlyf^ti^M^il^is 

a dcmation firoini.C»n»tThQfW >Pfrso9: 
4miit « neat ^s^el. ^fiter. ; ffpi^(}«ra' 
ble 4i£&culti<b« m&m^ (fi|cpei4enpe49 .o|i 
acconnt of iaixHtipe^e^t teaichierf^^.jgifid 
insurrections among tW stu4e|iti^ 
institution, under the direction of Mr, 
Caldwell, two professors, and two tutors. 
-acgwe4 regularity a^4. cpnsis^eficy in 
;its ^xerci^0$, w^en our enligjitened 
legislftture discovered t)i^ education 
was ineonsist^t wit^ repuUicanisiii ; 
that it created an, aristocracy pf the 
Jeamed, who would tr^mpile uppn* the 
eights and liberties of ^e ignorant, ^ 
liiat an equality of ii^llect was n^e^- 
sarv'to prejearve the ©quality of t:igJ|;its. 
Influenced, by t^ipBp; wisQ . md patrip 
tic consider^ons, the legi^lat^i^e^ve 
to themselves 9gain, what they ha4 be 
fore ' giveA to th^ university; The in* 
stitution now Ismg^i^e^ Mr ^Caldweirs 
antirepublican- love of literature, ,aad 
not the#inp)^mipBts of hisoffi<^e, induces 
to preserve iniexj«tencq, by, his inr 
iloence9.evQn the shadow pf a? collegia. 
Jie is assiaited'by pn|y on^ lutpr ; . t|ie 
funds do not permit the employment of 

There isan epcqeHcsit feiTaaljQ ac^deihy 
lately established by thi So^ty of 
tJnitedBretlM'en (Moravians) at Salem. 
There are^; very .good acs^demies in 
Raleigh, Newbem* F^yctteville, Lew- 
fsburg, Witrrevion, -wjd two or three 
others. - A^ public^ library has been 
founded: in Newh^rn^^y^ donation of 
S500) fr(|m'Tho<aas.ToiQ]iiT8on.--«It is 
j^vided into eighty shares of g20 each ; 
all the shsu^es zm fUl«A and the b^st 
purchatsdi leis^piiteiiiplated to extend 
tht DMiber of shares tq l?p., 
' ^ I ^kww of no other . piilic library 
in this sUkite, excef^ one. in IredeU 
cpanty, established by % society^ called 
the CoBtre Benovolent Society, which 
|ias subsisted nearly twenty years. 

I'rom the Sfiortvt^ Magazines/or Fe^ 
bruart^ we ^teletp thc^ (a^t words qfTom 
Bish the fiumttr. 

My friend-^It 'is time for a man to 



\QQjk.^rape^ w&en he W one fb^ttiK^e ; 
every ^lit of coughing has put i^e iu 
.mind of my coffin^ though d^«»6/tt^^ men 
the seldomest t^nk of dU^ohitton, 
This i^ a great alter^itipn ! I, that sup- 
ported myself with* good wifie^ hiust 
now be supported by a nmall bier, A 
fprtune-telfey once Ippked on my hand) 
a^d siEudj ^< This man is to be a great 
travelle^; he* Wllf be at the Diet of 
fVormsy sind from thence go to Mot it 
boiie^"./^ ' • , ' 

Nowj peeing 1 unJierstOod this double 
meaning, I desire to be privately buri- 
ed; tor I think a public fuhcFal tdoks 
like bury fair J an^ the^Vw of the detA 
too often '^rbve wrongs to the living ; 
methinks the won! itself best expresses 
the number, neither J^f(7 nor all, A dy- 
ipg man should not think of obsequies^ 
but of db se ^uiea. Little did I appre^ 
hend you ^ould so soon see Tom ^dne 
under ja tombstone, T. P. are on letters 
in death's alfihabet; he has not half-a^it 
of either^ Every thing should put us 
in mind of death ; physicians assure 
us, that our very food breeds it in lis ; 
SQ that in our dleHng^ we inay be s^ 
to die (pa/fn5".i— There is Something omi- 
nous not only in the name of diseases, 
a§ <//-arrho^a, £fz-s^betis, ^^-sentery, bctt 
even in the drugs designed to preserve 
life, as (//-acordium, cfZ-apente, cft-ascor- 
ides. , I perceive Br. Howard-'-^sayd I 
feel fyowthard — ^thinjcs I shall deceast 
before the day cease ; before I die, 
I desire tp give some advice to tboir 
that survive me s — het gamestera consi- 
der that de^th^ is hazard and fia^iiage \ 
upon the turn of a dye. Let Lav^trt 
consider it as a very hard cfutc. And 
let fiunatera cpnsidet it i^ hard to die | 
jeatingjyrhtn death is so hard in digea^ 
-*Here. his breath Mled him^ i^dhe 
expired. 

F4ir the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No'. It). » 
THE MO ALL AK At.! ' 

POEM IIt.-vBr ZOHAIR. 

The war oi Oahis, ot whiph Amri- 
olkais is some supposed to We been 
the cause, had n^d forty ¥ears» if the 
Arabian accounts tie true, between the 
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^ydbe& of Abs and t>hobyaiv who both 
began at length to be tired of so bloody 
amd niioous a contest : a treaty was 
therefbjrtc pjttiposed and concluded ; but 
Hosein, son of DeiYidem, whose 
j^rothWi lUrem) had been skin Ward^ 
the sf^.M Btabe»> had taken a solemn 
1^^^^ P^"^^^^ among the Arabs, 
t^t M,^hld not bathe his head in wa^ 
/er,. j^mH he had aven^d the death of 
his mi^^tjhy killing eitherWard him- 
5elf> of one of his nearest relations. 
His head was not long unbathed ; and 
he is even supposed to have violated the 
law of hospitality, by slaying a guest, 
;w:hom he found to.be an Absite descend- 
ed lineally from the common ancestor 
Caleb* This malignant and vindictive 
spirit gave great displeasure to Hareth 
and Harem, two virtuous chiefs of the 
same tribe with Hoseim ; and, when the 
Absites were approaching, in warlike 
array, to resent the infi*action of the 
treaty, Hareth sent his own son to the 
jtent of their chief, with a firesent of a 
hundred ^ne, camels, as an atonement 
tor, the. murder of their countryman ; 
and a me3sage, importing his firm re- 
liance on their honour, and his hope, 
'that they would prefer the milk of the 
\ camels to the blood qf his son. Upon this, 
!Rabeiah, the prince of Abs, having ha- 
rangued his troops, and received their 
approbation, sent back the youth, with 
this a^^wer ; " that he. accepted the ca- 
mels as an expiatory gift, and would 
supply the imperfection of the for- 
mer treaty by a sincere and durable 
« peace." ^ 
; ^ In commemora^on of this noble act, 
. Zohair, then a very old man, composed 
; the following ptinegyric on Hareth and 
JHarem ; but, the opening of it, like all 
the others, ia amatory and elegiac ; it 
has also something of the dramatic 
form. 

The poet, supposed to be travelling 
with a friend, recognizes the place where 
' ffae tent of hi& mistress had been pitched 
twenty years before: he finds it wild 
and desolate ; but hb imagination is so 
warmed by associated ideas of former 
happiness, that he seems to discern a 
comjwuiy of damsels, with his favourite 
in the midst of them, of whose appear- 
ahct aM journey he |;ive3 a very tt^ejy. 



picture; and thenct passes^ rery ab 
ruptly, to the praises of the two peace- 
makers and their tribe ; inveighs against 
the malignity of Hosein ; personifies 
war, the miseries of which he describes 
in a strain highly figurative ; and con- 
cludes with a number of fine maxims, 
not unlike the proverbs of Solomon, 
which he repeats to his friends as a 
specimen of his wisdom, acquired by 
long experience. 

THE PO&M or ZOHAIR. 

Are these the only traces ^of the jointly 
Ommaufia ? Are these the silent ruinft 
of her numsipn, in the rough plains of 
Deraage and Moshatailem ? Are the re- 
mains of her abode, in the two stations 
of Rakma, become like the stains re- 
newed with fresh woad on the reinsr of 
the wrist ? There the wild cows, with 
large eyes, and the milk-white deer, 
walk in slow succession^ while their 
y>oung rise hastily to follow them from 
every lair. On this -plain I stopped, af- 
ter an absence of twenty summers, and 
with difficulty couM recollect the man- 
sion of my ^r one, after long medita-i 
tion ; after surveying the black stones 
(H) which her caldrons used to be raised, 
and the canal round her tent, like the 
margin of a fish-pottd, which time has 
not destroyed. 

As soon as I recollected the dwelling- 
place of my bekVed, I ssad to the re- 
mains of her bower, ■** Hail, sweet bow- 
^< er ! may thy morning be ^r and au- 
spicious i" But, I added, look my friend ! 
dost thou not discern a company of 
maidens seated on camels, and advanc- 
ing over the high ground above the 
streams of Jortham ? ' They leave on 
their right the mbuntsuns and rocky 
plains of Kenaan. (Oh ! how maoy of 
my hitter fees, and how many of my 
firm allies, does Kenaan contain I) They 
are mounted in carriages covered with 
6ostly awnings, and with rose-coloured 
Tells, the linings of which have the hue 
of .the crimson andem-wood. They now 
' appear by the valley of Subaan, and now 
they pass through it : the trappings of 
all their camels are new and large. 
When they ascend from the bosom o( 
the vale^ they sit forwaid on Uie saddle- 
cloths, 10th every .marii of a voUipUious 
Z z 
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j;aiety* '*rF)e locks of stained vrod, that- 
fall froin their carriages, whenever they 
fiJight, resemble the scarlet benics o£ 
inghi>shade, not yet Crushed. They 
rose at day -break ; T^hey proceeded at 
"early dawn ; they are s^dvancing to^rd 
•the valley of Ras, directly and ^rely, ! 
as the liartd 'to the mouth. Now, When ^ 
they have reached l!he brink of yon blue 
gushthg. rivakt, they fix the poles of 
their tents, like the Arab with « seUled . 
mansion^ Anaong them, the' nice gazer! 
on beauty may find delight, and the cu- 
Yious- observant eye may be grat&ed 
with charming dbjects. 

In (his -fi!af£^ how noWy did the two 
descendants of Gaidh, the son of Mof- 
ra, labour to unite the tribes, which a 
fatal effusion of blood had long divided ! 
I have swom by the sacred edifice,* 
j-ound which the sons of Koraish and 
.Jorham,.who built it, make devout pro- 
cessions $ yes, I have solemhly sworn, 
that I would^ give due praise to that il- 
lustrious psiir, wbo have shown their 
excellen/^e In all fiffairs,.both simple 
and complicated. Mible chiefs J-, You 
xeconciled.Abs and Phobyan, after their 
"bloi0<|y conflicts ; after the deadly per- 
fqmes of Minsham had long scattered 
poison among them. You said, " We 
" will secure the public good on a firm 

basis: whatever profusion of wealth 
" or exeitions of virtue it may demand, 
J* we wU. secure it." Thence you raised 
fi strong fabric of peace, frpm which all 
partial obstinacy and all criminal su- 
pineness were alike rewioved. Chiefs, 
.exalted in the high ranks of Maad, 
father of AraH^ may you be led- into the 
paths of felicity ! ^The roan who opens 
for his country a treasure of glory should 
himself be glorified. 

Tliey drove to the tents Af thei^ ap- 
peased foes a ,herd of young camels, 
marked for the goodness of their breed, 
and either inherited from their fathers 
or the scattered prizes of war. With a 
hundred camels they closed all wo^pdsi 
in due season were tthey giyen, yet, the 
givei's themselves wefe fre^ from guik. 
The atonement was auspiciously offer- 
ed by one tribe to the oUier ; yet tjiose 
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Vho offered it had not shed a c6^ 
blood. ' • ' ' 

• Ah ! cont'cjr this mbsl^age Iroin rtf 
to the sons of Dhobyan, aiid say ti 
the conrfederatcsj Haf e ydu 'n6t bou'ftj 
yourselves iti this treaty by an i6dis^-- 
Inble tie I Attempt riot to conceal from 
God th^ desigfns Vhich yftur '^&6tnl 
contain ; fi)r that, whjlch you strive to 
hide, God perfectly knows.' tte fofiic- 
times defers the punishment, but rc; 
gisters the crime in a volume, sb^ re- 
serves it for the day of acfeourit * some'- 
tlmes he accelerates the chastisem'ch^ 
tmd heavily it fells! , ' 

War is a dire fiend, as yoit ha\4 
known by experience ; nor is this a neif 
or doiibtful question concerning; her. 
When you expelled her fh)m youl* 
plains, you expelled her covered witR | 
infamy; but,' when you kindled hef 
flame, she blazed and rage^ . She ground | 
you, as the mill grinds the corn with 
its lower" stone : like a female camel, 
she became pregnant; she bore twice 
in one year ; and, at her last labour^ 
she was the mother of twmi r she 
hrought forth Distress and Ruin, irion- 
sters full growrt, eaclj of th^nS delfoiita- 
ed as the aun^^arael 6f Aad* : she theli 
gave them * her breast, ahd they wet^ 
Instantly weaned. Oh ! what plenty 
she produced in your land ! The provi- | 
sions, which* she supplieid,' were more | 
abundant, no d6ubtj dian those which 
the cities of Iqdc dispense to their in; 
habitants, Aveighed with largfe Weights, 
and mea^red with ainj^e toe^sures ! ^ 

Hail, illustrious tribe ! They fix their 
tents wh^re faithful allies defend their 
interests, whenever some cloudy uigW 
assails them with sudden advefsitf* 
Hail, noble race ! among whomf neither 
can the avengeful man wreak his ven- 
geance, ftor is th'e penitent offender Tcft 
to the mercy of his fi)es. ^-ike catiael^ 
were they turned loose io pasture hc: 
tween times of watering ;afid thei^t^er^ • 
led to copious pools, hori^d ivith arms 
and blood: they dragged dne aifiothcr 
to their several deaths ; aii53 then wcffe 
they brought bafck, like a herd, to grtoaft 
on pernicious and obnoxidtis weeds. 

1 swore", by my life, that I would exj 
&lt with praises that excellent tribe 
which Hosein^ th» soh of Demdem^ in- 
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^^rtir wlien'li^ l*olti8$il to iconcup in tk^ 
treaty. ^He bent his whole mind to the 
m^complishment of hia hidden purpose ) 
lie reyenled it not ; he took no procipi- 
- Xsite step. He said, ^> I will accompiuh 
^ my Resign ; and will secuire myself 
V irom my foe with a thouwid horses 
weU«capdlisoned." He made, a fierpe 
«tta<^> nor feared the number of tents, 
-ywhfii^eMeathj tjio mother of vultures, 
liad fixed her mansion ; there, the war- 
rior stood, ai^med at nil points ; fierce as 
A lion with strong muscles, with a strong 
mane) with claws never bluixted ; a bold 
lion^ who, when he is assailed, speedily 
chastises the assailant ; -and,^ when no 
one attack's him openly, often becomes 
the aggressor. Xet I swear, by thy life, 
yny^-iend^ thaft their lances poured not 
fqrth the Wood of Ito Nehfeic, nor' of 
JMoth^lem cruelly skin : tlieir javelins 
bad no aktre- in drinking the blood of 
}^uf^l, nor tliat of Waheb, nor that of 
Ilm Mojadd^. The deaths of aU those 
iphlefs \ myself have seen expiat^ with 
C^mels^ free Jrom blemish, fiscendif^g 
^ the summit of rocks. 

' He, indeed, who rejects the blunt end 
of the iance^ vffnch ia fireaented to him 
in foken qf fteacty mu^t yield to the 
siiarpness of the pomti with ivhich eve- 
ly. tall jiavelin is armed, , > 
r H6, who keeps hi^ prondiset ' escapes 
l)lame; and he, wlio directs his heart 
to the eaindL. resting-place of integrity, 
>vill never stammer nor quake in the as- 
ncmbUe^ qf Ma nation . 
: lle^ who trembles at all possible 
causes of death, falls in their way ; e^en 
iijifiaigh. he desire to mount the skies on 
a scaling ladder. 

' 'He, 'who'posHe^«e« wealth or talents, 
, And withholds them from his- country ^ 
men> :alienate^i their love, apd e^tpo^es 
mmself to their obloquy. 

He^ who continually debases his mind, 
hy sufferin]^ othera to ride over it, and 
liever raises it fi^m so abject a state, 
^iU at last repent o£ his meani^ss. 
. . He^ who sojourns in R)reign coun- 
tries, mistakes his enemy foi^ his friend ; 
IOmI he, who extdts not his own soul, 
the nation will not exalt. , 
. He, who drives not.invaders from liis 
iCistern will see it demolished ; and be, 
>v ho abstains cyer so much fwm injur- 



ing oth^s^ will c^^^n himself ^itfjured* 
- He, who conciliates ^ot the he^Uls of 
m^n* in a Maviety of transj^ctipos, will be 
biuen by their sharp teeth, ajwl trampled 
on by their pasterns. 

He, who shields his repiitadon by 
generous deeds} will augment it ; and 
he, who guards pot himself^ frpm cci^r 
sure, will be censi\red. ! ^ . 

I .am Veary pf the .h^vd burdc«is 
which life imposes;, and ^ve^-y .man 
who3 like me^ has lived fourscore yca^s, 
will assuredly be no less weary. 

I have, seen Death herself stumble 
like a dim-sighted pamel ; but he, whom 
she strikes, falls ; and he, whom she 
misses, grows old eveh to decrepitude. 

Whenever a man has a peculiar cast 
in his nature, although he suppose it 
concealed, it will soon -be known. 

Experience has taught me the events 
of this day aixl yesterday ; but, as to 
the events of to-mbr!:oWj I confess my 
blindness. 

Half of man is his tongue, and th^ 
other half i^ his heart : the rest is only 
an image, composed of blood and ficshv 

He, who confers benefits on personi 
unworthy pf theni^ changes his praise 
to blarney and hi$ joy to repentance. 

How many rnen do$t thou see, whose 
abundant merit is admired, when they 
are silent, but whose failings are dis- 
covered, as soon ad -they open their 
lips. 

An old man never gro^s wise after 
his folly ; but, whefrt a youth has acted 
foolishly^ he may attahi wisdom* 

We asked and you gave ; we repeat*- 
ed our requests, and yo^ir gift al^o was 
repeated ; but >vhoever frequently soli- 
cits, will at length meet with srrefusak 

For tJie Port Folio, 
. It is witA much pleasure we observe 
the rapid strides this country is msdciiig 
in the liberal and polite arts ; arid we 
are anxious to applaud the industry 
and zeal of that respectable body of 
4earaed men, who prefer the instruction 
of youth to emplAyments whichr hold 
out, ' if ric* mote profit, at least more 
content and satisfaction. 

Among the foremost in this body, we 
observe the Rcvd. Dr. Abeix^rombie, 
whose energy in the. distribution of 
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useftd jni <»Ki|tmenta] instmctioii is 
unbounded^ By a public .adv^rtkc^ 
luent) which appeared a short ti»te 
since) we were informed that this gei> 
tletnan intended to give a coiu'se.of 
Lectures on the arts of Reading and 
Public Speaking ; but it was not fully 
expres^ed^ whether they were to be 
public or private. Attending however, 
by inVitation,»the initial Lecture, we 
found that the Doctor's intention was 
to instruct a Uniited number of young 
gentlemen, a few of whom had applied 
to him for that purpose, pyeparator^r 
to their entrance on tlie duties of the 
bar or other professions, which require 
more than ordinary perfection in Read- 
ing and Speaking. For the Doctor's 
competence to such a task we can fully 
vouch; and we confidently trust his 
Course will not only prove beneficial to 
his Sieves^ but pro^table to himself. 

The following, as far as we can re- 
collect, from the introductory lecture, 
is the outline of the plan : 

" The leadin g and essential principles 
" of both the Arts (Reading and Speak- 
" ing) vAM be methodically arranged 

and systematically communicated iii 
" the Lectures ; though instruction will 

be chiefly conveyed by exemplifica- 
" tion and by occasional remarks, as 
" well as bjr familiar observations. 

A certj^n series of Readkig and 
« Recitation will be undertaken by eveiy 

member in rotation, subject to cor-. 
" rections and criticisms, and regulated 
« by the principles occasionally laid 

doWn.i|i t$e XiCcturjes. The exerciser 
« will be entirely confined to the class, 
^< and cwis^qviently are of a private na-r 
« ture " 

Here, th^n, we fcund thc opinion er- 
ixmeous which had compared Dr. Aber- 
crombie's undertaking with'that of Mr. 
Fennel whose Readings, although en- 
tertaining, inrf n6t calcij^atted to instruct 
young men in the rufes of the art. Br^ 
Blair has justly attributed ta th^ mod« 
of privs^te instruction much of the ex- 
eellencc^ of Britislt /oratoi^. . < The 

* mee^gs or societies,' . says * into 

< which men scnnetime^' fbrm' ih'em- 

* sehres, fop^theipttrpo6eof ifiiippcfveiftent 

< in Reading and Spedung^ are lairdablc 

* imtituticmsiattd,lmti5q-/irq/r^co/«/Mc/,. 



< may fterve the wm^v^ka&A^xmpeiumrr: 

< They produce emuk^u, and gradn*". j 
' ally inure those who are coBceiioed ^ r 

^ them to .somewhat th|iC. rissembies -m' ^ 

< public assembly. They accastxHn 
* them to know their own powers, and 

< to acquits a command of thenasehres 

< in Reading and Speaking." • • 

The terma <^ admission to^ these 
Lectures, we are. informed, are^ veiy- 
moderate; and we earnestly recommend : 
the undertaking to attention and en- 
couragement* » - > . 

VARIETY. 

• Vsittety is charming, ' . ' ^ 
Conttancy is net f6r mty 
So, ladies, you hAve warning*. 

OLD BiWI'JkAJl. 

Human inventbn has been ^ercised 
for several ages, to accoimt for thera-i ^ 
rious irregularities of the earth. -White 
some plul08ophei*s lsee nothing but 
beautyr symmetry and order, there are- 
others, who look upon the gloomy side 
of nature, enlarge upon its defects^ 
and seem to consider the earth on which' 
they tread, as one scene lof extensive - 
desolation. Beneath ks aur&ce they 
d>serve minerals and waters, confuse^ 
jumbled together; its different bc&,c£ 
earth irregularly lying lepon each ether; 
mountainB i'ising from places that once 
were leveU and hills sinking into vatteys^ 
whole regions swallowed by the sea, . 
and others again rising out of its bosom; 
all these they suppose to be but a few 
of the changes th^t have been wnought 
in our globe, and they send out hiia«« 
ghiation, to describe it in its priiaefal 
state of beauty. 

' Wh^^n we take a sHght survey of thtf 
surface of our globe, a thousand ehjcolS' 
oiFer themseh^s^ which, thmig^ hm^ 
known, yet still deniand our curaoaiiy«; -'- 
The most obvious beauty that «verf 
wbcpe strikes the eye is the .V^^dttt- 
covering of the earthy which isiorwd 
by a happy mixture of shrubs:and tree8» 
of various ^gnitudes and uses. It 
haa> often been remarked t^t no oo-; 
tour refreshes the sight so weli'SS - 
green ; and it may be added, aa a 
Hier proof of the assertkm, thiKt the 
habitants of those places* where tte 
fieMs. are continuaUy. white wit^ fooW) 
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usoil course of nature. Tiik ad^^in^ 
ta^f 'irfaicfa vrntt item ttwf Tisrdtire of 
tue '^Ids^is mt a Uttle -improve by 
tbdbr' >agP0eattle inequalities^. ^ Tlierris 
ailt)«caFoei)r two natutal hOkik^cstpt^j 
thKt dffer prospects entirely resembfogj 
each otheir ; ther rising and ^deppe6^ 
skiBSy their bili^'aAd'TaHeys^ dM never 
entirelythe same^ butahevtys offer isome* 
ibims new Co entertain refresh th<e 
imagination; ^t, to increase the beau- 
ties of nature, the landscape is>ei^- 
?ened by springs and lakes, and inter- 
sected by rivufets. These lend a 
brightness to the prospect $ giVe motion 
and 'coolness to the air, and, what is 
much more important) furnish healdi 
and subsistance to animated nature. 

Such are the* most obvious and tran- 
quil objects that every where offer ; but 
tfiefe are others^ of a more awftil and 
magnificent kmd*; tht mountain rising 
above the clouds and topped with snow ; 
the river pdming down its ^udes, cn- 
cre^mn^ as^ it runs, and losing itself at 
last in the ocean ; the ^eah [^reading* 
its immense sheet of Waters <jver half 
of the giobe^ welting and'^iibsl^tig'at 
Tr^teoWB intervals, and forming a 
coiaimimc^ian b^ween the most dis- 
tant.ports of the earth. ■ 

H we leave those objects that seem 
. most natural to our earUi, and keep the 
' same constant tenour, we are presented ' 
with the ^reat irregularities ^f 'nature.* 
The burning mountain, the abrupt pre- 
cipi«6e^ the uniathomabte cavern, the 
headlong cataractf and the foaming 
whirlpool. 

Bi'tils Yoyage to the Hmthynhnyiiis, 
S3>^^r99i( in (he didractc^r of Capt GtJL- 
Liv^R^ draws a ^en^dous i»eture of 
degenen^ man, 

. Ifen joyed perfect heakh of body^d 
tran«}ijiillity of mindf I did not febl the 
treachery kyr inconstancy of a friend, nor 
the inqiiWies of a secret or open ene- 
my^. .1 -hs^ no o€casi<m^ of flatter- 
ing^ or pimping, to procure the ftvor 
of wiy' great man" or his tninion.' I 
wanted no fence against fraud or op- 
preasictfi^ here was neither physician 
to (testroy^ my body, nor lawyer to ruin 
my . fortune ; no infoniier to mtch my 



wtrrdsr^nd atedbnk; Wlbif^ 
k'geaisiSViTLt for Mrts. Here were no gi- 
bc^,' cd<fsii#efs,*'backbiter§j^ pickpock- 
ets; Mghwaymett, houscibredkers, aitor* 
nies,*ba1vds, bttSbonti, gitttiesters, poli- 
ticitoi8y'wits,. *sj*enetitk^, teJdious talk"- 
ers^ contriE^vt^r^er^, raviSdter&j ^nur- 
dcrer^^ rubbers*, Vi'rtubsofcsf nb Icad^l^ 
or followers oif ' pslrty and feetfon| hb 
encourtigers 6f vied bj^ scduceihefit or 
examples; nd dtmgeoi^ aies, gibbets, 
whiM)tng*po!rt:s orpillofie's / no cheating 
shopkeepers or m^chanicks ; iio *;^ride, 
vanity or affec&tioh ; ho fopsj buffies, 
drunka:^,whords or poxes ;* no ranting 
lewd ej^pensitd wi^tes ; no stupid proud' 
pedants; no importunate, overbearing, 
quai*relsome, ndisy, roaring,' emptf, 
conceited, swearing co^ipanions; no 
scbundrels, raised fropn the dust from 
the merit of their vices, or nobiKty 
thrown* into it, on accdiiht of their vix*^ 
tues: 

To the geniusVof ' Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith we are indebted for the* follow- 
ing' stanza. . ' 

You dwell withirt a lovely ^6 w^, * * 
Little Chafer^ gold and gre^n, ' 
Nes^ng in the fftii*est fiower/ 
The ro«9 of pn»m, the ^garden's quoeiti ; 
There yoii dnnk the chry9tal4ew;-> \ ' 
Ai^d^pur sh^f aa e«Aei;alKU>^i^^g^|l>^. , . 
Aiid corsleit of /the mby's hue* ... . 
' .Hide atnohg t1ie petals white. . ^, ^ ,^ 

Your fringed feet may rest tih^m there, 
And there your filmy wings may clhse^ 
But do^ not Vound ^e flowers Stt fkari 
That shelteM yoti in aWeet repose. ' 

Itwet^t* he nM like Idtn who dar^ir 
On Pity's boaom to intrude, • 
.And thea that •^^entle^bosoffi tem^ ^ 
WiUi has^M and ingcatitude. . 

Tea, false pne^ triiunphin aajT tean^ 

And jby thesp fl6'w:ihg tea|;s to view ! 
How just to wound that heart's repose, ' 
' irhit gladly would have bled for you ! 
Yet, p^Wr the pleasure thou hast gained; - 

Ami very soon H wilT'te o'er; 
That l^som, where thou long hast rekg^^ 

Shall fondly throb for the^ no more. 
Nor^valqly thkk my t«ftr«, my sighs, ^ . 

Loy'es still unvanquish*d power prodauB; 
Each drop tha^ trickles f)com pEiy eyes 
* But helps to quench his dying jame. 
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SH^AKSPEAR'S VERSES , 

- TO ANNJt BATfiEREBWAyB ; ATTKIt' 
WAUDS HIS • 

is there inne heavenne- ailgtit more fiif e, 
^haa theu, .»trfe€tJe.Nyrophe.of Avon feyrej 
J» th^i^ onne earthe a m^ne inor^ tre we ! . 
lliaiiiie Willye' Sh^spear is toe youp. 
Xhoogi) fyekJe fortune prove unkinde, 
iStille dothe he leave herre wealthe behytwje, 
I5h"e heere the hearte canne foririe anew ! ' " 
. Korre make thy6 Willys love tirinetrue. 
Though ag-e with wither'd hands doe strike ' 
The forme most fayre the face most britte, 
Stille dothe :the leave unnetoucliedde ande 

trewe; . 
Thy Willys love ande friendshippe too. 
yboug^h Deathe^ with n^vferre faylypg^e 

btowe, , 

l>othe Manne ande Babe. alike hiyiige lowe! 

Yctte dbthe hfc take Aoughte. butte hys due ; 

Afide strykes n(#te Willys heaHe stille true. 

Synce thenhe norre forretune* deathe norre 
age, ' " ^ 

Can faythfulla Willys love asswage I 
i Thenne doe I live ande dj'e forre youe j 
: Thy Willye syncere ande most tfewe. 

■ i ' ' ^ACCHANAIIAN* St>K(5.!: 

The glass like the Globe shadl: go rbund, 
While friends and good claret abound, . - 
In spite sff your grave-preaphing thinks; 
A goda feBowTneaiTS'a ^od drinker:, ^ 
When past three o'clock shall resound, ' 
Should any one prudently sober be. found,. 
Well give fiim th% nick-name of skinker.. 

Old Neah, when lodged in his barge^ 
Beheld himself floating at large. 
And viewed the waters around him, 
Yet hated that water should bound him. ' 
Men thought him shut up in the dark j 
Lord, sir, if you h ad but stept into the Airk, 
Yoti floating in claret had found-him." ' 

The juice of the grape, all agree. 
Rejoices the joviai and free ; 
Then, Bacchus, thon henr of fable, 
Wfell tope with thee while we-are'ible!' 
For thou canst our sorrows dissdlve. 
And thei^fore thy honor sliall mf^htiy de- 

volve . . / 

On the first that falls under ^e table. 

I never kneilr a sprightly lass. 

That was not dear to me. 
And freely I my heart could store 

With every lone I see 
«* 'Tis not this orjhat alone,, V 

On whiojn my clioiee would fall, 
.1 dn no more incline to pne. 

Than I incline to all. 
«* The circles bounding KtiC3 are they. 

Its center is my heart, 
Mv ready love th6 equal ray, . 

That flow4 to every parf. 



JTh^ Rights'^ 'Mi9$ aayar EftMviW| 
Bu^KE?; cannot he th^ . rights of the 
people. Foi' tP (be ^ people and to have 
these lights at'e l^tng^s ifitompatible^ 
The one.suf^^es tho. presence, tho 
other tjie aS>s0aee, Qf n siatis of civil »0t 
ciety. The very f(p^undatioi\ of the 
Frenqlv pommonv^eifiltM ^yias ,false> ami 
^lf:slcfttructiYe ; nor can ijta principle) 

cfYfqmty qf, bringing it to the swiae 
condition to- which Ftanjce reduced 
ber&elfc 

In contemplatinjg nature , we \ shall 
pften find the same substances posse$^^ 
ed of contrary qualities^ and producing 
opposite effects. Air, which liquefies 
one substance, dries up another. That 
fire which is sure to bum up the desart 
i$ often found, in othei* j>laces9 to assis^ 
the luxuriance of yeg/btation; .and watei** 
which, next to fire, is the most flma 
substance upon earth, iievertliele«sgiY!e| 
all other bodies their firnuies^ ana 4u] 
rability ; so that every eleinent secjps 
to be a i)o\»^erfiiI secant,' capable uih^^ 
of gOiOcTor ill, and pnly aw^tin^ ^J^tefi 
naLdirecliou to become the fnend 
tjie enem][ oi mankind. - 

Barbers'' fruffB, — Some of the best 
compositions lately noticed i|i the pa* 
pers printed in the metropolis of a 
sister state, and in which a particuljrf 
aicquaintance with heathen myth6iogj( 
and other classical acquirements iij 
evinced, are the advertisements of Bar- 
bers.' Their style is as smooth as tii^ 
oU upon ^efir-hpnefi, and their iHt 
keen as the edge of their razors. 

' A member of Parliament, whdneyt^ 
spc&e in the House of Common^ mi 
once, when, in the middle of ai dcb^< 
cenaih i^oisy member, looking ^pid^t- 
\y at him, bellowed hear, hear,:iw" 
lealmly replied " / ne^^er' dk> any thifii 
rise, Sirr The answut imme*at«lf 
obtained the api^aafte •of the hotse*^ i - 

; person ofjthe^nMne of/^or/^iybe* 
in| if^dxicated, Was aafeed by a bkod 
what h6 had beea abiMits ^ Oh" vad 
he, « I have only been:tnnii»g ft fittlc 
Gin into Porter " . . . - • . 
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ORICmAt POETRY. 



J For the PortJPoljo. 

Carlisle Nov: lBtk,lS06/ - : 

If you ^ink the following Ode (which 
think beatifulj worthy of insertion in the 
Port Folio, you wttl obHge a Friend to me 
rit, by its publicntion. Th^ aa|hor iis i 
youth of 18.^ His poetical talents began 
• i«j4y to <^s^lay themseWea ; knd tkis |>rod«c- 
tions^ are numerous. But, as my Puj^l^ I 
'ini^ht Be thought' vain in commenainghini' to 
your particular Notice, — This was ih thife cofi- 
%hisi6n of a letter addressed to me, like 
\a%xif o!her« #eekiy^ — some of which are 
vasjly superiQr in sei^tim^nt and imagery, 

I am, respectfully yburs, 
, ' • , - - r . JohN'Campieu-. 

ODE TO VIRTUE. 

'' V * ■ ■''*; • f • 

Thou guardian of my early youth. 
Sjla^ I to thee, no tribute pay ? » , - 

.IVho form'd nay soul to love and truth, 
And hung thy lamp to cheer my way. 

O", yes, — ^my raptur'd heart «hall pour- - 
UOfuimber'dprajses to thy name. 
Who gav*st to me such precious store;. 
And made my brea'st a holy fane. 
What's beauty, wealth, or pow'r to thee. 
But fadingv -fleeting, elI^)ty toys^! ^ . • / 
Aw;hile tfiey please ; but soon we see 
How worthless all their idl^ joys. — 
But, 6 ! with thee what pleasures reign-? 
Such as fo happy spirits giv'n ; 
Angels a4om thy beauteous ti ain. 
In all th^ native grace of hcav'n. — 
What glorii^ views thou dost unfold. 
Beyond this ear tli's contracted sphere ! , 
When spac^ and time aw^ have i^lPd, 
And we on o^ier worlds'sippe:w,-7- ^ 

Id this dark vale o£, sorspw, too, 
Propitious if thou, dcign'st t;o smilp. 
Still brighter scenes appear in view ; 
Wliich oft our lingering steps beguile. 

Thou canst the lonely desafrt clicer, ' 
And ^hid the trav'llers d^jooping heart ; 
Bid poverty have nought to fear ' 
*Neath ficfle fortune's cruel sTmajt!' 
Not with the vain and giddy throng. 
Dost thou, alllbeaiitous ! love tp dwell ; 
Tp such thy bliss cftti ne*tr belong. 
Thy ;5a^re4 joys they n^'er can idl. . ^ 

Behold that chaste and happy pair, . ; 
Wbich tenant yonder humble cot ! 
'Tis peace and love (M^ocladm thee there 
^nd" Sweet contenlonent cheers their Ipt. 
Thrice Tiappy they, who thus delight 
To steal with thee their houi's away ! 
Nbr rackJng cares disturh by ni^ht. 
Nor vaiiv desires intrude by d^ty. 



Their lives' mn on one ev6n cofu^e 
From«diseord a«kd frohifoHy free» 
Still looking tow'rds that heav'njy aoiuce 
Where centers all felicky. * " » 

When ev'n at last pale death doth. co«Qe< 
And'olip, of lifie, the slender tie, ? 
What raptures at the thought of home. 
Faster the tong^ and close the eyci ! - 
Banks Codmu^ \ \ F. Q. 



On hearing, a Lady play, qn tie J^iam-F^trte. 

What onc^Jumting soupds I- he v. 
Thrilling on my liflfning ear ! 
Like the exjdted hymns, of Love 
Warbled roimd the tKrone of Jove ! ' ' . 
Lively, brisk, or softly slow, ' ' 
How the poWrfnl'r&ptores flow! 
Er*ry stinging uare disarmed, 
Ev*ryg/ief to slumber charm'd I . 
O the magic, O the paiu, . 
Multiply 'd m ev'ry^traijH . v - 
While '"die fair musician flipgs . • 
Her fingers o^er the quiv'ring strings I . 
Lovely charmer, sing- away. 
Melt us with your sootJiing lay ! 
How the airs of Ramsay flow, 
Ffom-your fingers white as snow - 
How the voice its magic blends ' 
As eaich trembling note ascends ! - - 

Son\ptimes -with this Jiehle artrf 
That subdues the hardest heart,- 
Join the pencil's wond'roHs aid 
In your mimic world di splay VL 
With these fair endowments join 
Fairer virtues-^-ehftrms' dirine t 
Like the pair from whom ye spring,- 
To their full perfection bring 
All the various inborn seeds . 
Rip'fting in your ren'rous d^eds. 
Learn to shade the balm of hlisB 
On the heart thafr- f ee^ fl distress. 
Thus,your beauty will f^ssyn^Q . 
A progressive height'uing blo9m> 
Not to wear with age away 
Till the lamp* of life decay. 



A DESPAIRING LADY. 

B^ the despair that swells these eyerf ? 
By all the pangs of grief like mine • 
By mv. confusion, by the joya. 
That fatal night I first was thine ! 

By ajl that can thy pit^ move. 
This humble plight, this falling tear T 
Let me adjure ray charming love 
Th* unkind th' unjust design forbear. 

Thus the forlorn Eliza sung 
Beneath a willow's mgumful shade, 
While wHiids i^nd waves in concert nmg 
Aii^Asigh'd and mucmut'd thro' tiie* glade. 
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Then with iltear eiuadh'd tlic sttetm 
And, undistinguish'd, cried like thee ! 
»MoBg«t vulgar loves my purer flame , 
Hastes to oUivion's common sea. 

Ungrateful youth l> lic>iAtp Bp«»dffK' 
Yet hither nature calls thine eyes ; 
Thf other self^ffis heav»n*f-hoy, 
Dearofispringof our ipwaby^^fr. , 

She stopped, she sigh'^ and sunk t6 death, 
Calmly— as infants to thtir rest : 
While love thus htmj bhirfr last hreath^ 
0hc«?'to ! he Jie^et ever bleat, . 



Beauty, whence is thy control. 
Divine encha^^tress of t|ie soul. 
Mystic source of sti'angest pleasure; 
Nature's loveliest choicest treasure ! 

Does ^ gentle witchcraft lie 
In the so^S-^nliven'd eyej 
Or in the smile untau^t by art. 
The faithfia index of the heart I 
Doa^ thou in dewy fetters dwell. 
Within the dimpled feiry cell. 
Or where beneath ^^cWing vest 
Fain% awieHs «* th' alternate brwt 

Dost thou love the Virgin^s cheek. 
When ^st its tnomihg bhishes break, • 
Or the balfey iii^ that breathes 
Purer sweets thatA' vernal wreaths. 

Dost thou with^the blushing rose 
On Isabella^ 0p repose, 
Where each dawning gfraee abides,-. 
And ever-youthful love presides !' 

Though we «ft mayrtrace tli^e tbere, - 
Sweetify chaming every eye. 
Art thou not lovelier in the tear, . 
The Pledge oi SemibiHty ! 

Philadtlphia OetoHer 11, 1806. C. F. 



Dear Anna, to ybur question, why 
Lovcri^sd bashful are, 
I can return but one rfcply. 
One reason fbr their fear. 

'Tissaid, and so the pb^^tft sung. 
That modesty and love 
Are twins from beauteous Venus sprang. 
Bom in the realms above. 

Descending to our earth they caioe. 
When Jove did thus ordain, ^ 
«« Their votaries iriiall be the samtf, 
And both united reignw** 



Tkui, wiien a 8wain'fltteri4Hs tp^ifc, . 

By love urged on to day 

.Hp^ he adores, quick glows has chedtf 

His accents die away* 

But 1^ this rule youll ever find . 

Tfce blush of crimson true, 

.The. index of a generous mmd^ 

Sincere, liumane aild tfhe. * * ' ^ 



OJI A THUNDER STORM. 

When murky nig^t involves the black'ning 
P<4e, 

And boist'rpus storms in dark cpnfusios 

toll; 

When fiery meteors,, issuing feom^^ie-mBh 
Of sulph'ry vapours, blaze athwart ^e 



While peals of thundei^ with tremendous 
roar. 

Are heard from hill to dale^^^m shetf^^ts 

shore ; 

Then mortals see the ti^uth wit}i o^iag 
eyes. 

And ^ougl^tless f(^y seisms a moment wise. 
The trembling isinaer dreadf th' avenging 

rod, , . ^ . 

And atheists on. their knees confess a 

EPIGRAMS. 

On the promotion of the Rev. Mr. Filiw^tt 
to the re^ry of .S'noWi^iii'^^l^drfbll. 

' Ottwm Divos ri^t, Soe.* * : 
Why does the Sailor leave his cot, : * 

And brave the stormy seas. 
But that, at length, he may arpdve, 

Safe in the port of ease ; 
And why at Cam was Fawc^tt ere, * 

O'er books so long a poring, /' 
But that, at last, he might retire 

In peace to take his Snormg^ 

UObttination Philotophi^. 

Un philosophe fameux - 
S'^criait autrefois dans des douleurs 
nantes, '/ 
O goutte, en vain tu me tourmentlf^, ^ 
Tu n'es pas un mal imes yeux f 
A celui de ce sage austere ' . * 
Mon aveug^ement est ^gal ; ' 
Bienquepar ses rigueurs Chloris mcdi^- 
p^re, 

Je n'avoilrai jamius que Ptoiottr sent' ur.. 
mal. 

CHAUDRtC. 
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Various ;-^that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 
And pleas*d with noyelty, may be iijdulg'd. 

^ , CowPRa.* 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 

. ' REVIEW. ' 

JVie Wanderer of Switzerlandj and 
. Other Poem9, By James Montgomery, 
^ 'London. 18'mo. 1806. pp. IT'S. ' 

THIS. is a poem, h4»Foie in subject, 
but lyric in its style and versifica- 
tion and, in this incompatible union, 
Ac author believes thiit he may con- 
gratulate himself. Whatever may be 
the execution, , for the design, he tells 
usr he thinks there is a claim to fa- 
. vour. 

He is certainly in the wrong. Nar- 
ratiipie and conversation require the 
long measiires in which they have al- 
ways hitherto been given r the hex- 
ameter, and the English heroic verse. 



To imafeine a cc^nversation supported, 
and a tole t6ld, with the rapidity of the 
ode, is impossible. In the following 
pass^e, which concludes the poem, 
arod which is, if not the best, nearly 
the best, that can be p<anted out, and 
where the matter is peculiarly favom*- 
able to lyric roeastirerits * afesurdity 
will manifest itself to every reflecting 
reader. The Wanderer^ after detailing 
his suflFerings, on the occasion of the 
French incursion into Switzerland, de- 
clares his intuition of sd^ing in Ame- 
rica : - 

Thus it was in hoary tim«. 

When our fathers sallied forth, 
F ,1 of confidence sublime. 

From the &mine wasted North. 
< Freedom, in a land of rocks, 

« Wild as Scandinavia pve, 
« PowV Eternal ! where oiir Bocfef 

« And our li^c mny live 



Thus they prajr'd ; a secret hand ; ' 

Led them, by a path onknaiwn. 
To that dear delightfUl land 

Which I yet must call my;own< ' 
To the vale of Switz they came ; - 

Soon their meltoratkig toil 
Gave the forests to the lame, ^ 

And their ashes to the soil. 
Thence their ardent labours spread. 

Till above the mountain-snows 
To w'ring Beauty show'd her head^ 

And a«ew creation rose ! ' ' 
-^So, in re^ons wild and wide. 

We will pierce the savage woods. 
Clothe the rocks in purple pride. 

Plough the valleys, tame the floods. 
Till a beauteous inland i«|e. 

By a forest-sea embrac'd, " 
Shair mak^ Desolation sncdle 

In the depth of his oivtt waste. 
There, unenvied and unknown, 

We shall dweH secure, aiSd^fireCi 
In a country our own. 
In a land of Liberty ! 

SHEPHERD. ' 

Yet the woods, the rocks, the stream?, 

Unbelov'd, shall bring to mind. 
Warm with ev'ning's purple beams. 

Dearer objects Uft^ behind ; 
And— thy native -cmintryV song,- - » 

Cardll'd i^ WV^igQ clime. 
When new ecBoes shall prolong, 

-^Simple, tender and sublime,— 
How will thy poor cheek turn pa|p ! ^ , 

And, .befpre thy banish'd eyes, 
tlnSetwalden's ctarming vale 

And thine owti swe^ cottage rise? 

WAKDERER. 

By theglorhnis^ghostof TclU . 

'Bv Morgarthen's awful fray! 
By th^ field where Albert feU, 

Ift ^18 ksi and bit^ day I 
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—Ha! the 'spell liaswji'tf the (Jeiidi 
From her ashes to the Sfeief 

Switzerland exalts her head V T 
See the Queen of MouiVt^na stands 

In immortal, qiail complete^ 
With the lightning in her hand, 

And the Alps beneath her feet [ ' ] 
Hurk ! her. ycice :W Mr son* ! awake » 

* Freedona idawns, befiold the day ! 
* From the Jbed-of Wdage bjeak ! 

*« Tis your mother calls t— obey ! 
At the sound, bnr fetheftfr* g««re» 

On «ftoft anci^t batde -plain. 
Utter gToanfi, and toss, like wa^es, 

When wHd blast fireteps the main. 
Arise, my brethren ! cast away^ 

AH the chains that bind you slaves ; 
Arise ! your mother's voice obey, , 

And appease- your fathers' graoet /- 
Strike ! the conflict is begUn ; 

Freemen, Soldiers^ follow itte f 
Shout^the victory is won — 

< SWITZERLAND AND LIBERTY!' 

Warrior,— warrior, st^y thine arm! 
Sheath^ oh sheath jthy frantic sword ! 

WANDERER. 
Ah ! I rave ! — ^I faint !—^the charm 

Flies — and-mem*ry is reator'd. 
Yes, to agotoy reirtor'd, " 

From the too-transpor^itg charm ; 
Sleep for ever, Omys^rd ! ' 

Be thou witfier'd* O my arm * 
Switzerland is but a' name ! 

— ^Yet, \ feef, wiiere'er I roam. 
That my hearf is stiH the same, ' 

SwitSeriand is sUll my home ! 

We have a high respect for the ta- 
lents^ thb mrrker ; but the Wanderer 
of Switzerland is a subject not chosen 
with felicity. The question has often 
been agitated^' whether it be expedient 
(or the pioet to- ^ehi^ on . recent crents. 
For oiur part, we. think that nothing 
can be clearer than this, that when we 
have a clear and circumstantjial know- 
ledge of any given iiistoi&al aifair, we 
cannot be content to pore bver a ficti- 
tious and obscure representation of the 
sam* thin^. ^ - 

^M-r. Wtontgotneiy's genius h^s ac- 
quired a decided turn for lyric COTODO- 
sitkm. We ' shall Subjoin two fdrther 
s|)ecitn(in89 to which, If pur limits per- 
mitted, we should be leased to add,' 
on account of its vei-sificatiioh; th^ ode, 
entitled, Th6 tjye, TheOde t^ the 
Volunteers ^JBHSfij, is, ihi^r ca- 



rnation, ^t to which, on* tii^< /iidM% 
praise may be most freely given laf 
wiuit i^iniediaitely follows, cwafecmt" 
ed ground is a Vtery feeble expres- 



sion s 



A FIELD TLOW^^: 



On finding one in full bloom on.Chriitmoi Ikjt. 
IjBOS. 

THERE is a flower, a Iktle fbwer. 

With silver crest and gf^den eye, ' 
That welcomes efeiy changing fadur, ' 

And weathers every sky* 
The prouder beauties of the field. 

In gi^ but quick succession shine^ 
Race after race their honours yield-^ 

They flourish, and decline* 
But this small flower, ta nature dear, 

While moons and stars their courses nm, 
Wreathes the whole circle of tiie y^, 
Companion of the sun. • 
It smiles upon the lap of May,' • 

To sultry August spreads its ehamn. 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twinea December^a arms; 
The purple heath, and golden broom, 

Oji moory mountains catch the gale^, /> « 
O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume, .; , 

The vi'let in the vale. . ^ 
But this bold floweret climbs the KiB, 

Hides in the forest, haunts thegl(^ * • 
Plays dn the margin of the Hlla ■ 
Peeps round the fox's den. ' •• 
Within the garden's cultuHI round ' ' * 

It shares the sweet camatio4?;B ^d*. , 
And blooms on consecrated grQmi()^ - 
In honour of the dead. j » 

The lambkin crops its criHi8)»nr^^^» • . ' 

The wild-bee m\Hrmurs on b|?e«t, ..^ 
The blue-fly beiula its pensile stem, - ) 

Light o'er the skylark's neatj. : 
•Tis Fi^ora's page :— In e«3eiy ^tt^ ' • 

In every seasoii, iiresh and&ir, ^* ^ 
It opens with perennial grace^ * • ^ A 
And blossoms eicery ijB^here. ' ■ ■ < % 
On waste and woodland, rock and pfein, > 
Its humble buds unheeded rise V " ' 
The Rose has but a summer-reiim, 

The I>ArSY never dies. ' ' <^ 



. fH% SK<0W-I>k6]^J 
Winter ! retire. 
Thy reign is past : 
Hoary Sirc f' ' ' - 
Yield the sceptre of tW^way, 
Sound thy tcump^in die - 
And call thy ^tbtms away, ; 
Winter! retire; ' ' 
Wherefore do^thjr^wlieels deUy ? 
Monnt^^ ichariAt of «une dr. 
And qiut,^e realJhs^of day! * • • ' 
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And {>loo<Uhot mte«*s tend thee figlit . ' 
IXeacei to dremy accticik regpi^ni. , 
Summon thy terri^ck legiona ! 
Hence ! to cayes of northern nieht 
Speed thy flight! 

Stm bi^cy6tt f ^ 
And purer skies^ 

P southern (i^reege ! . „ : ' 

Awake, arise : 

Breath t>f heaven I benignly Wow, 
Melt die snow; 

Breath of h^ven I uincham the floods^ 

Warm the woods, 

And make the n^ountains ^ovr. 

Auspicious to the Muse** prtLytv, 
The fresh^tng gale 
Kgibalms^he va|e, 

And breathes enchantment thro' the iHf : 
On its wing 
Floats the Spring, 

With glowing eye, and golden hair: * 
Dark before her angel-form 
She drivi^s the Demon of the storm, 
Like Gladness chasing Care. 

Winter's gloomy night's 'withdraim, 
£.0 ! the young romantic hours 
Search the hill, the dak, the lawn. 
To behold the SNOW-DROP white 
Start to hght. 

And shine, in Flora's desart boweri. 
Beneath the vernal dawn, 
The Morning Star of Flowers ! 

O welcome to our isle, 
Thon Messenger of Pekce ! - 
At whose bewitching smile * 
Th' embattled tempests cease : 
Emblem of Innocence and Truth, 
Firstborn* of Nature's womb. 
When, strong in renovated youth 
She bursts from Winter's tomb. 
Thy Parent's eye had shed 
A precious- dew-drop on thine hekd. 
Frail as a mover's tear, 
Upoo her iitfant's face, 
Wl»en ardent hope to tender fear 
And anxious love gives place ! 
But lo ! the dew-drop falls away. 
The sun salutes thee with a ray 
Warm as a mother's kiss 
Upon her infant's cheek. 
When the heart bounds with bliss, 
• And joy Uiat cannot speak! 

When I meet thee by the way, 
Lii^c a pretty sportive child» 
On the winter- wasted wild, - 
With-thy darling breeze at pUiy, 
Opening to the radiant ^ky 
All the sweetness pf thme eye ; 
j—^r bright Mrith sunbcates, freaih with 

showers, 
Q thou Fwry-^ecn of flowers ! — 



; Watch ifyse o'er Ae plfdn adranjse ' 

At the head of FlorVi. dance : 

Simple SNOW-PROP r then, in tlvce, ' 
; All thy sister train I see ; 
f Every brilliam: bud that biows„ 
: From the blue .bell to the rose ; 

All the beautfes that appear ^ 
: On the bosom of the year ; ^ ' ■ 
• All that wreathe the locks of Spring; * -J 

Summer's ardent breath p€r#u*ne, 
; Or on the lap of Autumn bloera i - ■ 
: — AH to th^ their tribute briAgv 

■ Exhalp their incense At thy shrine* ■ ^ ^ 
—Their hues, their odours ail are thme I- 

■ For while thy humble form I vi^^ , > , 
The 3luse^ keen prof^^tic mght • • 

; Brings fair Futurity to light, 
And Fancy's magic, i^akei^ , tUe ii^Won 
: . true. .^^ 

—There is a Winter ra my joid^ - 
The Winter of despair > 
Oh ! when shall Spring its rage control ^ 
When shall the SWW-DROP blossom 
there? 

Cold gleams of comfort sometimes dart 
A dawn of glory on my heart. 
But quickly paias away ; 
Thus nortbem-ltghts the gloom adort, 
And give the promise of a mom, 
» That never turns to day ! ^ ^ , 

~-fiut hark ! methinks | hmKf^ 
A small still whisper in mine ear : 
"Rash youth! repent; v x 

" AfHictions froin abov^, * ; 

" Are angels,. -sent ^ 
"On embassies of love. , ., ^ 

« A fiery legion, at thy birtb,^ 
" Of chastening woes were giyett# 
" To pluc^^y flowers of Hop<^^froi]» t^artt', 
" And plaSthem high 
«* O'er yonder sky, * . » - 

« Transform'd to «tars,^«#4md fti'd in hea* 
•ven.-*'- " ^ :■■> 

JPor the Port Folia. • ^ 

POETICAL INQUIRIES. : 

No. 10. ' ■ 

THE MOALLAKAt . ' ' 

POEia IV. — pv LBBElb. 

^ Although the opening of this ,pQe^ 
is that of a love-elegy^ and th^ greajla?' 
part of it be purely pastoral, y^t 4^ 
seeto^ to Jbave been compos^d^ ajft^oc- 
cadon more exalted than thje departure, 
of a J»i$tress, or lUe complaint^ <rf « 
Ipver } for the poet, ViAp waa alao a gC'^ 
nuine patripty had beep entertained nt 
the court of Nomaan, king .of Hira,. in. 
Mesopotamia) and had there been Bn^ 
gaged in a warm controversy witl^^Ra* 
beiah, son of Zeiad> chief of th^ i£b- 
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sitesj concerning the comparative ei- 
cellence of their tribes. Lebeic} himself 
relates, what might be very naturally 
expected from a man of hi^ eloquence 
and warmth, that he maintained the glo- 
ry of his counttymefij and his own digni- 
ty against ali opponents ; but, in order 
to perpetyate his victory, and to render 
his triumph mote brilliant, he produced 
the following poem at the annual as- 
sen^bly, and, having obtained the suf- 
frages of the cities, was permitted, as 
we are told, to hang it up on the gate 
of the Temple. 

The fifteen -fii'st couplets are ex- 
tremely picturesque, and highly cha- 
racteristic of Arad)ian manners; they 
are followed by an expostulatory address 
of the poet himself, or of some friend, 
ifho attenided him in his rambles, oh 
the folly of his fruitless passion for Na- 
wara, who had slighted him, and whose 
tent was removed to a considerable dis- 
tance. Occasion is hence taken to in- 
terweave a long description of the ca- 
mel on which he intended to travef far 
from the object of his love, and which 
he comparies "^for swiftness to a cloud 
driven by the wind, or a wild ass run- 
fiing to a pool, after having subsisted 
many months on . herbage only ; or ra- 
ther to a wild cow, hastening in search 
of her caTf, whom the wolves had left 
mangled in the forest : the kst compa- 
rison Consists of seven tec* couplets, 
and may be compared with the long- 
tailed similies of the Greek and Ro- 
man poets. He then returns to Nawa- 
ra, and requites her coyness vith ex- 
presdons of equal indifference] he 
describes the gaiety of his life, and the 
pleasures Ivhich' he can enjoy, even in 
her absence ; he celebrates his own in- 
trepidity in danger, and ^ifmness in his 
:i«yi!itary sttition ; whe!ic6 he takes occa- 
^km to' inti'oduce a short, bm lively, 
descii}>tion of his horse; and, ih -the 
aetfetttifeth eof^let, aUtides to -the be- 
fere-ftiiifttioned^coritest, which ^ave rise 
to t^poem : -ther»?e he passes to the 
praises of his own hospitality ^ and cbtf- 
dudes ^itii^ a ' ^toi^ tit on the virtues 
ofhSstwbn?.^ 



the stAdons in Miiiia, -^herc th6^ 
ed, and those "whet^ they fi^et^thbilf 
abodes r Wild are the Mite of 'Goift 
and deserted is the sumi^- df ^j^Ueriaf! 
The camels of Rayaian iai^ de^trctye4s 
the remains of ^em are' laid b^e laid 
smoothed by Joodsj like charatii^b^ 
, graved on solid rocks ! ^ - > 

Dear ruins ! Many a ycf^ar has been 
closed, many a month, holy and 
lowed, has elapsed, since I exchanged 
tender vows with their Mr itihslbitairtfl^t 
The rainy constellations of spring havi 
made their hills jgreet^* and hixtiriattti 
the drops from the thunder-clouds hat* 
drenched them with profuse as>p»eUa8 
with gentle showers; ^howersy' ivotk 
every nightly cloud, from every cldttl 
veiling the horizon at day-br^ak, atii 
from ^ery-' evening cloiid, respofishi 
with hoarse murmurs. Here the wild 
eringo-plants raise their tops; hettdi^ 
antelopes bring forth tbeir youtig 
the sides -of the valley s and hei«:tin 
ostriches drop their ^ggs. The ^lJu*^ 
eyed wild-cows lie suekhng ^eiry^mii^^ 
a few days old ; their young, who wM 
soon beco|ne a herd on the plaiftr Th4 
torrents have cleared the rubbishy wl 
disclosed the traces of habitations, as 
the reeds of a wi'iter rest^^re effaced 
letters in a book ; or, as the "black dttsC^ 
sprinkled over the varied marks^*<tt a 
fair hand, brings to view with al bt4g|it6f 
tint the blue stains of wo&d( ^ * 

I stood asking news of thefuins, 
ceming thfeir lovely inhabitaiats j' M 
what avail my questicHis to dreary rocH 
who answer thlem only by their ^^ehoi- 

In the plains which are.nownalaedya 
populous tiibe onee dwelled | bttt 
deeamped at eafiy ^wtf, ^n6tiHiig« 
then! remains^ but the canals DrMoli!^ 
circled their tents^ and the thuataa)# 
plants, with^hitli thfey were i^eplb^. 

How were thy tender aflectiMistnilf- 
ed, when*thidtoftsels-of tfceiitriWi'dJ^ 
parted ; when they hid* themsdtw^ 
carriages -of eotto^, like aMekypet^-ln 
their laiT, and the tetits^ as th^^ie 
9«ijek,gavc A'picyeingtfwmri! * 'i-J^ 

Th^y were^ecm^^eal^ inv ^hida 
l^hiftse - sides wefe, Weil cdirefed^Ti^ 
awn^agfS' ami ciupets^ ^hvliie<»^i9li 
'curtains laid pktnred ik&U^'^ tt^itdpiaBff 
of mi^^cm mtt' 
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bki^k «y<J# and gr^c^ ^o/^tma-, th^ 
;^Ud hieiie^ of Tudah, or. the i^s 
Wegev» tenderljr gasuAg Qntbeir,^u^g. 
They ^ hastened .their .caxnel% liU the 
9ttltt?y' vapour, g^dually stole them 
fw^m: thy isi^t 5 and 4hey seemed to 
pass through a vale^ wild witl;i. tama- 
risks rough witK large stones, like the 
vaUey^of B^isha. : , 
• AW what rero^s in thy remem- 
hraoc^e^ pf the beautiful ^awara, since 
now. &het'dweUs at a distanpe, an^ all 
the bpnds of mion between her and 
thee> both strong and weak, are torn 
lasunder ^ A damsel, who spmetimes 
itias her abode in Faid, and sometimes 
is a neighbour to the people of Hejaaz, 
how can she be an object of thy desire ? 
She alights at the eastern side of the 
two mQiintains, ^ja and Salma^ and then 
atops on the hills of Mohajjer; Hokha- 
«m also and Ferda receive her with joy. 
When she travels towards Yemen, we 
Ipoay suppose that she rests at Sawayik ; 
.soifkbak^ ^t the stations of Wahaaf and 
T«lkhaam-i Break then so vaki a con- 
laection, with a mistress whose regard 
baa ceased ; for hapless is an un^gn with 
IMiaaid who hashroken her vow ! Wh^n 
« damsel is kind and complacent, love 
jkier "With ardent affcctipn ; but, wl\en 
Jb^rrfaith staggers, and h^r constancy is 
«hftken^ let your disunion be unalter- 
lablf^Sxed. 

Execute , thy fiurfio^ey Lebeidy 
jQHk ^ eamel wearied by long jour- 
:lieys) which have left ^but little of her 
;fo}^[nei^ strength; a camel whose sides 
ate.uemaeiat^, and ^ on whose back 
^b^chmch; i$ 4imiilished: yet, even in 
thift «ooditaoQ9 when her fiesh is ex- 
;te^iidf!0d, t(Bd>her hair thin, when, after 
maj^ia; toilsome day ^ the thong of her 
4dw%es:is l»roJl^n ; even now, «he has a 
$f^fSti 90 fyrisk that she ^fiies with the 
M^i»,-^ke^ a': dun cloud driven hy^ the 
.sbutli({'wi^ after it has discharged its 
^howVl^; ovrlike a female wild-ass, 
iUfhosQ teiijt» ai*e distended with nilk, 
.^^levlhet male, h)? whom she is .with 
foal, is grown leanf'with Mdriviiyg: his 
jitate from her, with* bilifig' aJ^i kfck- 
ial^them^ia hiB ]:age,,^ lie jp^nii ^irith 
liQif-upi thCiicrooVjedv^iUls, althjcM*^ he 
^AS^jhaea iWoMi^djixi^ ittf ihartjies;; 
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Hfte fi^ndne^S) fills him with surprise. 

Ije ascjends the sahdj^.hlilwtl^ 6f TtisA- 
but, and explores its deserted topy 
fearing l^si >n enemy should liirk "be- 
hind uie guide -stope^. Ther6 thfey 
remain, dll the close of the sixth month, 
till the jfrosty season is past ; they sub- 
sist on h#rbag^. wil^hout v^ate^^^ tbelf 
time of fasting anA 'i:€6re^m 1^ tphj|! 
The thorns of the buhmi plant Wound 
their hind-legs ; and the sultry winds of 
summer drive them vjolehtl y on their 
course. At length, they form in their 
minds a fixed resolution of aeckin^ 
9ome cool rivulet^ and the object of their 
settled purpose Ls nearly attained. They 
alternately raise high clouds of dust, 
with an extended shade, as the smoke 
rises from a pile of dry wood newfy 
kindledv^d flaining, when fresh arfager 
plants p^ »^j^ngled p the heap, and the 
north-wind plays wiih a blazing fire'. 
He passes on, Ibut m^^es her run Befoy^ 
him ; for^suqh is his u|5,uarcpu^^ 
he foars, tbaj.,s|iie jvill 1^ 
They rush ovet ^^^s t ^^1^^ of V^r 
vulet, they diyidci^t^e waJ^^ of th^ fiift 
stream, whps$ ^^^^ ifeovered wi^ 
the plants of kol^ryif 'b^i^i^^^ wlijcli >a 
grove of reeds, paA erect and part laFd 
prostrate, overs hades or clothes as witii 
a mantle. , 

Is thh the 87^0ness xny cameli 
M); rather she ^^sembles 4 wiW-co)i, 
whose calf has been devou^-ed by rave- 
nous be^stsy, when, she had suffered 
to graze apart, and relied for his 
tection on the . leader of thejherdi. a 
mother with flat nostrils; .who, as soon 
as she misses her young one, ceiases not 
to run hastily round the^y^es, between 
the ^and-hills, and to fill them with he^ 
mournftil cries; * with crie;», f(>r her 
white-hsdredifiouag, wh^pow liee roUs^ 
in dust, after the 4un .wolves, hunteisB 
of the desert, haye-divided his tiiangied 
Umbs, md their ff^ai^ ha^ not bei^ Htr 
terrupted. They Diet .him in the liga- 
ment of her neglect; they seised tim 
wi/theagerQess,;.£^, oh ! howAinefri^ 
aretheariPQwa^f death. !> , * 

She passes the ^ighjt iaagonyy whfle 
the rain falls in a continued- shower, 
and drenches the tangled groves with a 
profuse strtaftr^ ^ Sffe-^hdters herself 
)lHdor^tKe fi^t ofart^ee, who^e hoi%hs 
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are thick, apart froiii th^ Other l^ees> 
' vhoae fine sands are shaken her 
moUon : yet the successive drops fail 
on her striped baok, ^hile the cloiids 
of night veil the light of the stars. Her 
vrhlte hair glitfiiners ^e darkness 
is just coining on, and sparkles like the 
pearls of a merchant, when he scatters 
them from the string. At length, when 
the clouds are dispersed, she rises 
early, and her hooife glide on the slip- 
pery ground. She grow? impatient 
and wild wil;h grief; she lies frantic in 
the pool of Spayid for seven whole days, 
with their twin sisters^ seven nights ; 
and now she is in total despair; her 
teats, which were full of milk, are. 
grown flaccid and dry, though they arc 
not worn by suQkii>g and weaning her 
young; she now hears the cry o5F the 
hunters; she hears it, but sees them 
not; she ti'embles with fear; for she 
knows that the hunters hring her de- 
struction : she sits quivering) ^nd 
imagines that Xhp cause of he.r dread 
will appear on one side and tlie.othcsr, 
before and behind lier. \V hen the archers 
despair of reaching her with their aJiqftay 
they let slip their long-eared hounds, 
answering tp their names, with bodies 
dry and thin. They rush on ; but she 
brandishes against them hjdr extended 
bonis, both, long .and shai'pvas javelins 
made by the skilful hand of Samhar, 
striving to repel them ; for she knows 
that, if her eftbrt be vain, the destined 
moment of her death must soo^ ap- 
proach: then she drives the dog Casaab 
to his fate: she is stained with his 
blood :f and Sokhaam is left prostrate 
on tlie field. 

(Ta be continued,) 

For the Port Fplio. 

MISCELLANY. 

Mr. Plds^chooi!; ' * 
The redj^ev^ Love und Reason^ a 
ballad, by Mr. Moou^, and lately print- 
ed in the f ort Folio, will be pleased, as 
I ,persuade myself, with the subjoined 
poem; entitled, The JVuraing of hone. 
Here, too, tlie poor f hild arrives at an 
untimely end, but not through the means 
of that terrible bugbear, Keason. 



Lapp»d on Cyth^rai^ij goldeir ^ds, ' " ' 

When Tru6-Love &8t was botA <m eartb. 
Long was the doubt* what fos^ny hands ^ 

Should tend and rear the glorious birth. 
First Hebe claim'd the sweet employ : 

Her cup, her thomless fiow'r, she sali 
Would feed him best with health and j6y, 

And cradle best hi« ch^rub-head. " * 
But anxious Venus justly feared 

The tricks and changeftil mind bf •yoiilh; 
Too mild the sers^. Peace, appeared j 

Too stem, too cold, theanatson.^Ttulit 
Next Fancy claim'd him for Istr oWn j / 

Bnt Prudence disallow'd her ri^ht; 
She deem'd her Iri^-pinions shone: ■ 

Too dazzHng for his infant aight. 

To Hope awhile the charge was giy'n, , 

And well with Hope" the cherub Ithroyie ; . 
Till Innocence came down from Heav'n, 

Sole guardian, friend, and nurse of lf<xft ! 
Pleasure grew mad, with envious spite. 

When all preferr'd to her she found ; 
She vow'd full vengeance for the slight, 

And soon success her purpose crown*d. . 
The traitress watch'd a sultry hour. 

When pillow'd on Jier blush-rose bed, ... 
Tii'*d Innocence, to slumber's pow'r 1 ' 

One moment bo w*d her virgm head ; ^ 
Then Pleasure, on the thoughtless child,; 

Her tbys and sugur'd poisons prest ; . 
Drunk with new joy, he heav'd, he Smil'd;* 

Reel'd, sunk— ^ahd died lipon her brea^. \ 

The above is a transla^on, and, as 
you need not be told, from a modem 
poet : I regret that I cannot give you 
the author^s name. It is very possfclc 
that we have here the parent of Loot 
and Reason^ which seems to be neither 
more nor less than an illustradon of one 
of tbe thoughts : , 

Too cold, too stem, the matron. Truth. 

— Mr. Oldschool, it. is many months 
since I first wiahed to transmit to jmM 
copy of the following Ode to the Vth 
lunteers of Great Britain, written Qn: 
the Prospect of Invasion, by Mr. Jsms 
Montgomery. .When I saw it $ntf 'A 
was a fugitive, ia the new^papew; lmt 
the author, after «omc eorvectba* 1»» 
now given it a home^ in a volume of 
poems, of which I mu$t think tbat it 
the best ornament : 

• O for the death of those 

Who for their country dijC, ^ 
Sink on her bosom to r^ose, ^ ' 

And tlii^h where tjtijy Uc ! 
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How 1>esutifo}, indeAtby 

The wanifJT^ c6r^ a^Spfeirff, 
SmbAhned in.fond affection's breail^ 

, And bathed in woman's teary ! . \ 
Th«ir k>^cUe«t . native earth . 

Bnslurines the faUen braye ; 
,In the dear land th?it i^aye them birth 

They find their tranquil ffjive. 
*— 3ut the wild wave* shail s^eep 

Britannia's foes away. 
And the blue monsters of the deep 

Be surfeited with prey !— 

Ko ! — they have 'seap*d the waves, • 
'Scap'd the blue nionster^s mawa ; 

They come ! but oh, shall Gallic slaves . 
Give £ng^Ush freepien laws I 

By Alfred's- spirit, no ! 

—Ring, nng the' loud alft^ms ; . 
Yc drums, awa^e ! ye clarions, blow ! . , 

Ye heralds, shout^ " To w«m8 !*• 

To arms pur. heroes fly ; 

And, leading on their lines* 
The British banner in the sky, • 

The star of conquest,* shines. 
The lowering battle f<Mrms 

Its terrible array ; 
.X.ike clashing clouds, in mouQtai(\-stor|nS> 

That thunder on their way. 
The rushing armies meet ; 

And, whde they pour their breath. 
The strong earth shudders at their feet, 

Tlie day grows dim with death. 
—Ghosts of the mighty dead. 

Your children's hearts inspire ; 
An^, while they on your ashes head, 
. Relundle all their fire ! 

Tile dead to life return ; 
. .Onr^iUhers' spirits rise ! 
.^y brethi^ ia YOUR breasts they 

bum ; , 
They sparkle m VpUR eyes ! 

Kow launch upon the foe 

The lightning of^ your rage. 
Strike, strike th* assailing giants low. 

The Titsns .o£ the age ! 

T^y yield— they break— they fly ; 

•rae victory is won ; " 
*ttrsue-*tliey feint— they feM— they die : 

Oh stijr !— the work is done ! • 

5^>^At of Vengeance, rest ! 

' Swek Mfercy cries. Forbear 1 
Sbe elftspr the vanquish'd to her breast ) . 

, Thoii wilt not pierce them there ? 

^ThuS vanish Britiin*B -foetf 
. From her oensvming eye ! • 
Bitt^rich be the re,wi»rd of those 
Wno conquer-^--those who die 1 

O^Tshadowing laurels deck 
. The living hero's brows ; 
But lovelier wreaths entwine his neck,^ ^ . 
— His children and his spotfte ! 



Exulting o'er his lot. 

The danger he has brav^ ; 
He clasps the dear-ones, hails the cot 

Which his own valour sav'd. 
-7«Dau^hters of Albion, weep ! 

On this triumphant plain. 
Your fathers, husbands; brethren, sleep. 

For you and freedom slain I 
Oh gently close the eye 

That lov*d to look on you ; 
Oh seal the lip, whose earliest sigh> 

Whose latest breath, was true: 

With knots of sweetest flow'rs ; 

Their windin^-sheets perfume ; 
And wash their woimds with tnie-lbve- 
show'^s, .... 

And dress them for the tomb ! 
For beautiful, in death, ^ > . 

The warrior's corse appears, , 
Embalm'd by fond affection's breath, ' 

And bath'd in woman's teara. 
-i-Give me the death of those 

Who for their country die ? 
And oh, b^ mine like their. repow> 

When cold and low they .lie ! , ^ 
Their loveliest mother-eart|i i 

Enshrines tlie fallen brave ; , 
In her sweet ^ap who gave them birth ' 

They find their trknquil grare ! 

In. this transcrilMng fit, I add ^ de- 
scription of the person ^nd Qostume of 
old Qower, taken from -an ancient M3^ 
and printed in the ISIonthly M^gazine^ 
1801, p. as. 

Lai^e he was— his height was- long ; 
Broad of breast ; his limbs were strei^ 
But colour pale, and wan his look. 
Such as they that ply'n their book ; 
His head wa? jjrojr, and quaintly shorn. 
Neatly was his beard ywom ; 
His visage stem and gra%'e and grim; 
CatO wHs most like- to him^ 
His bonnet was a hat of blue ; 
His sleeves w^re straight, of ihat ^ame 
hue; 

A surcoat, of a tawney dye. 
Hung in plaits upon his thigh ; 
A breech, close unto his knock, 
Handsomed ivith a long stocke ; 
Peeked before was his shoone. 
He wore such as others done ; • 
A bag of red was liv his side. 
And by that bis napkin .tj 'd. 

Thus John Gower did appear, 

Quaint aftired as yoii hear. 

At the foot df alhhis. poetry, permh 
me to place $ very humble pethion. \ 
would fain Icnow, what it is your coires- 
*g(indent, O, may happen to mean (Port 
Foiio, p. 344) by the moral fqct^Uyy und 
\thSt is the c/ia»rhy produced by its <it(- 
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senccy and which seems, in the case of 
Servin, to httui be&n JSiled up by a more 
tfian common extenmon <^ trvtry othbr 
flower qf the mind ? 

MsToieos. 

For the Pott Folir>, 

^We Mre favoured wkh the follo^g ex- 
tracts from an ingenious work which will 
appear in the Spring, from the press of. 
Mr. Watts, and which, report says, is the 
best picture of England, in detail, that , 
has hitherto been published.] 

The manner of knocking at doors in 
London designates the quality of the 
person who wishes for admittance. For 
example^ a single knock announces the 
milkm^, coalms^i, servant, or beggar, . 
and implies, I beg leave to be xuLmitted^ 
A double knpck indicates the postman, - 
or some. one in great h«ste4 as much 
as to say, / muit dome in.— A treble 
knock denotes the master or mistress 
of the housed or persons intimately ac- 
quainted vfith them, t'his speal^s in 
me Imperative. 0/ien immediately,^ 
Four distinct knpcks announce a person 
of the bon ton^ one degree bfelow nobi- \ 
lity. These are given by a servant, and 
. sigiufy, I .am coming en.-— The four 
knocks twice repeated, in a style truly 
staccato and firm, announce a Peer pr 
Peeress^ a nabob of Arcpt, a Russicm 
prince, a German baron, or some otlier 
extraordinary personage. This is as 
much as to say, / am doing you a great 
honor in calling to see, you. 

There is no nation so fond of puns 
as the English, if we except a certain 
class of the Americans. They constant- 
ly retail these ridiqulous. witticisms, in .a 
manner scarcely supportable in the li- 
berty of conversation. But this is not 
all: they aboundeven in ^e daily news-- 
papers. Mr, Repton, an English writer 
of some talents, has endeavoured to 
apologize for them, in an elaborate ar- 
ticle which does iniiniteiy more credit 
to his eiudition than good-sense. " For 
my part, says this §entl^.meu, I see no 
^ reason for wishing to pros^he punning, 
' since it is sanctioned nqt only^by the 
moderns, but by antiquity. Wehaye{re- 
quent examples of it in sacred as well 
as profane writers; and ther^ are..iK> 



grounds for asserting that it proceeded 
from ' tile bad taste of the remote sqg;es 
in wlujch it .was used. We may re- 
collect that the Pope hokfe' his' st^^- 
macy over the Ghuvch of Rbme^ lyy ah . 
expression iilthe eighteenth verse of the { 
sixteenth -chapter of St: Matthew : ^Ta 
Ptmtei et super lianc fietrdm ^di- 
ficabo ecclesiam meam.' This passage 
cannot be rendered in English so as to 
preserve tht -pun, al^ough it naay in i 
French and several other languages^ | 
which gave rise to a saying that the En- 
glish were born to be h^retibs, as their 
very language^does not permit^ tt«6ttt'' to 
understand and acknowledge the^gin 
of the power with which the holy cluiir 
is invested." 

This apologist for puns informs us 
that tlie essence of a good one consists 
in its novelty and the manner of pro- 
ducing it, so as to be well timed. Could 
any one refrain from laughing, sa^ iie, 
if he had been {uresent when one travel- 
ler asked another, who was goin^ to 
Cambiidge, if he intended to make a 
stay? Sir, replied the latter, you 
take /ne/or a stay-Tnaker P I 

Mapy respectable writers have great- 
ly exaggerated the influence of the cli- 
mate of Great Britain on the national 
character.; )but the history- of andent 
and modem times proves that eihica- 
tion, religion and the govemn^fit are 
e principal causes of distinc^on in . 
e' manners of a people. The fine ge- 
nius of the Greeks was long visible in 
their colonies ; and the mitoniers and 
customs of the English were retamedy 
for mQre than a century, without any 
iteration, in their American possessi- 
ons, which were before inhabited by 
a nation of savages. The impression 
made'hy the -climate on the new inha- 
bitants of the New World, during a hun- 
dred years, was. almost impercet^ble; 
but the changes produced by the revo- 
li^ion w^re '^udden and stiiking. - If 
the air and the^ climate have so great 
an effect, the ancieiit 'BritoBs -must have 
resennbled in their manners die En- 
glish of thr present day bm wiioe^ 
reads with attrition the c^niinerft ri es 
of C^sar, or the Hfe of, Agrl6ola, by ^ 
•Tacitus, wiU iMt admit 86 ab^tfd »ioQ^ 
clusKMi. . 
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^ ^. yWf re nqt to aQk|K>wledge the influence 
W * «^tain dedfree. If it 
^ , not»^^,a)one iQcai the national cha- 
: ca^t^.it al lea^ coioposea a part of its 
t*'^ba^%r.^ Of this Grei^t Britain Lb a atnk- 
2;^ipg jip^tmce^ A damp, chai^eable and 
ly ^mosi^re,.M^ its effects upqn. 
human framef must conduce to 
gtoominessi tboughtfiilneas^ fi^ 
^^^J^tneas, peculiar to itsnative$. These 
^ zt^lndfi^ ipodifiedy softened or fortified 
^ durcuij^stai^ces ; but the constant find 
Ufuferm action of the clixn^e is $uffici- 
,,.^?Uly.,visible. • , 

Hume says, that the English, of all 
r 'tlie;people:in the world, have the least 
J- : ^imtiim^ character. This observatbn, 
. if it be^ not altogether &lae, certainly 

stands in need of acHne modification. 
, . It>ia truet that formeriy the resemblance 

^between them and cither nations was 
■ fsreater than it is now. The eccentri* 
M fifties, which nu^e them ao remarieable 
•roto t^'angers,mfty be dated from the epoch 

when the revolution establbhed their 
' liberty and constitution on more sure 
.tiftnuudations, giving to the opinions of 
i tbe peo{de a greater degree of inde- 

pendence, and consequently 4idding to 
. 'tteir character those traits which dis- 
n tinguish them from the rest of ntan^ 
J Itind. 

But how great soever may have been 
the ejects of political, civil and religi- 
ous liberty on the character of the £n- 
l^liah; whatever be the singularities 
. . which dbttnguish individuals ; it is cer- 
tain that they have a sufficient number 
c of general traits to form a national cha- 
, . riveter. The spirit of liberty and equa- 
,f lity^ ttie bases of their constitution, in- 
• spires them with a degree of haughti- 
j[^s, which paroducesa remarkable love 
' of unttation in every, class of society, 
and forms a veritable national character. 
This imitative propensity is perceptible 
mt the firs^ gluice. We observe it in 
dresa, which is the same among all 
ranks, from the simplest artizan to the 
\ richest lord. If we except day^abour- 
er% it is alu^t impossible to distin- 
^ish, by appearance^ one elms of so- 
ciety fmn axK>ther. 



Fqr the foft ^gltM. 

. KDUCATIDN. 
[Thit topic, always of importance* it Jiere 
, sided by the peculiar misfortunes, as well 
merits, of the Messieurs Carr^, the sub- 
jects of the present article. These gentle- 
men, after receiving a regular -classical 
and scientific education at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, one of the mo8teekkrat«dunivcr. 
pities in France, migrated to 5t. I>omingo, 
whence they have hien twice expeUed by 
the . ruffians* of reformation, ^J^er sustain- 
ing the loss of aU their property. la this 
dismal r^erse of circumstancea, - they 
sought an asylum in America, and Instead 
of yielding tamely to the blasts of misfor- 
tune, or' crouching in a. parasite's guise for 
bread, they nobly resolved. to dedicate 
their genius and learning to the instruc 
tion of youth. Their plan appears to he 
' an excellent one ; their success has been 
brilliant, and from the higlily respjeetable 
testimony of the Patrons and Visitors of 
the Institution, we have not a doubt, that 
tlie public encouragement will wax warm- 
er and, warmer towards these ingenious 
exiles, who, though banished from a colony 
of degenerate France, are at home* in the 
territories of elegant and useful litera- 
ture.] 

Original Outlines q/" the Institution. 

Conforming to the wishes of some 
most respectable patrons in this city, as 
well as convinced of the advantage 
which such a plaft ^ust ensure, the 
Subscribers purpose to open a private 
Seminary of Learning in the Country: 
they have fixed on Germantown, as a 
sittiation most fit for combining ease of 
access to parents, with salubrity of air, 
agreeable scenery and society. 

If our own ease and profit were alone 
consulted, the change we contemplate 
would present no certainty of a position 
more favorable to those objects; for at 
this mometit our pupils afre numerous 
and our establishment encreasing ; we 
have the Hkitisfaction also to believe, 
that our efforts have proved acceptable 
to those who confided in our talents for 
education. We hope, however, to re- 
ceive credit in professing, that we are 
governed in the proposed step by moj 
tives not «o eUfclusively interested; 
while striving for subsistence, under the 
painful remembrance of happier days, 
we are not insensible to the rights of 
our employers and lo the rewards of 

• Dr. Johpson. 
3 B 
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comcientiously jicrforming the duties of 
our employment— duties so arduous 
and so sacred as those of training up 
youth to virtuous sentiments and to ha- 
bits of useful exertion j mere reflection 
on the nature of the tbing> as well as 
actual experience, prove to us, that 
whatever be the qualifications we pos- 
sess for the tuition of youth, much of 
all our care and effort is counteracted, 
and the full effect diminished, by cir- 
cumstances inseparably connected with 
city institutions of learning. Health, 
inorals and habits arc there precariously 
preserved or unsteadily maintained : 
much precious time is lost in removing, 
on account of prevalent diseases, and 
much devoted to vacations, rendered 
specious at least, if Jiot indeed neces- 
sary, by the heats of climate and con- 
fined atmosphere* In a city too, the 
minds, a^d manners of children are in- 
evitably exposed to the* contagions of 
promiscuous intercourse. No vigilance 
can discern nor authority repress, the 
approach and progression of irregular 
.propensities, daily -springing from the 
contamination of evil examples. It is 
unnecessary for us, however, to dwell 
on these motives : we could say much, 
and we feel what we profess : every 
parent and guardian will at once enter 
into our thoughts, and join in wishes for 
aome reformation, some better pros- 
pect, for objects who engage their fond- 
est solicitude. With the hope of meet- 
ing such expectations, our design is 
Ibrme^i to institute a school at Ger- 
iDantown, for the admission of boys not 
exceeding twelve years old, and their 
initiation in the elements of useful edu- 
cation ; to board them at our own house 
-and constantly to watch over their per- 
aons, their healths studie* and even 
their amusements, with all the care and 
devotion which self-interest and a con- 
aciousness of the inost sacred obligations 
can impose. . 

Perceiving what is indeed as com- 
mon as it is obviousy4he error, as well 
as the wrong, of attempting to instruct 
many pupils by disproportionate atten- 
tion and inspection, we limit ourselves 
to Tvienty-four^ and in addition to our 
own incessant labors in each branch of 
education^ an assistant will be engaged^ 



perfectly qualified to aid us fi! std^ 
and exercises merely !Engfish. • 

It would be an ostentatious, and itidb^ 
no easy task, to detail our ideas cm <jdu- 
cation, or the plans we pursue r 'whfc* 
ther they are judicious, a short experii 
ence will decide ; and, by the event, 
muBt be content to be judged. Out 
course of instruction is simple, though 
in some respects novel ; we promise 
no wonders ; it wift be adapted to the 
varied dispositions and genius of oolr 
scholars, not losing sight however of 
systematic arrangement and progres- 
sion ; our guides are nature and expe- 
rience—our objects not merely to im- 
part words and exhibit things ; but 
chiefly, in this outset of the mind, tb 
form it to the labor of thinking and 
reasoning upon, and understanding what 
is taught — to give to our youth just 
conceptions of the nature and end of 
learning ; and to train them in halnts 
of neatness and order, and to infuse 
into their botfonis early notions of tite 
value and the honor of correct manners 
and literary distinctions. We cannot 
refrain from an observation her0 On 
American schools, (we speak from no 
prejudice or spirit <if detraction), that, 
with some honorable exceptions, th^ 
exhibit in doors little else but a roudUe 
of short exercises and recitations, hasti- 
ly performed and little understood, and 
followed out of doors by pernicious, 
associations and trifling. amusements: 
It jshall be a great part of our duty and 
our pleasure to preside over and pre- 
serve those committed to us at ail titnes ; 
to convert every thing to the improve- 
ment of their minds, and even th«r 
very recreations to purposes of uti- 
lity. 

Arrived to a time of life which dt^ 
mands retirement, and reduced to cir- 
cumstances which impose on us the 
steady exertion of our industiy and ta« 
lents for support, and with no future 
objects here, but to succeed in and live 
by the profession we have assumed; 
we venture to pledge to our patrcftis all 
the application of our minds, and the 
fruit of lives which have been chifefl^ 
devoted ^o literature. ' AH we aski if 
our plan shall gb into execution, is, 'hot 
to be too hastily judged^— we agaiQ rer 
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|ieat that our 'design is to form the 
ypQiig inhidf---^to produce accomplished 
and well instructed young moo, and not 
to rear prodigies. 

- The dqptestic arrangement, for an 
.efBdeot and decent accommodation of 
i^o numerous, and care-requiring family, 
win be an object of primary concern : , 
in our minds it is no small part of edu- 
cation bestowed on children^ to cultivate 
«i ia,9te and relish for neatness in their 
peracMis and propriety of manners ; we 
«haU thcrcffore place our family under a 
superintendence calculated as much as 
-possible to alleviate .the solicitude of 
-pskrents, in regaMto the domestic treat- 
ment of their delicate offspring. 

In our Seminary will be taught, Writ- 
. Ing, Arithmetic, English Grammar and 
Composition, the French Language, 
jind Latin, (so far as to enable the scho- 
lar to read the best Classics), History, 
Geography, Logic, and the Mathema- 
tics with other incidental instructions. 

To enable us to proceed to the exe- 
cution of this plan, w€i siust procure a 
•ubscription for twenty-four pupils ;~ 
our termt for entrance g 10, board, wash- 
; ing and lodging (beds and bedding 
,^ound by parents), 8300 per Annum, 
, ^nc quarter advanced ; an additional 
charge vfill be made for necessary books, 
paper, quills and ink: Dancing and 
' Drawing will be taught by the most 
eniinent masters, at an additional charge 
of g5 entrance, and 810 a quarter, 

John & C. Carre. 

Philadelphia April lst» 1806. 

The situation of Germantown not 
being approved of by the patrons of the 
Institution, Greenhill wa^ engaged as a 
temporary residence, until Spring, when 

. a more elegible position would be fixt 
. on. Messieurs Carr6 have now enga- 
ged a French Tutor, and gentleman 
well qualified to teach the English, 

. ' Writing, the Mathematicks — Latin 
and Greek. The proposals originally 
embraced only one assistant in the En- 

, gli#h, but as the number of Tutors are 
now four, Messrs* Carr6 propose in- 
xreasing their number of Pupils imfnc' 
diately to 3?, and when they remove to 
Clermont, in April n^xt, they propose 



increasing their School commensurato 
with the accommodation which tiie li- 
beral disposition of Mr. Thomas Bulke- 
ley has given in the erection of a fine 
Building calculated for a Seminary, op 
the Ridge between Germantown and 
Frankford Roads, about 4 miles from 
Philadelphia (of which it cominands 
an extensive view, as well as of the De- 
laware), and about half a mile fiom 
Frankford. This scite is esteemed 
equally salubrious with any on the Con- 
tinent ; it is remote from the Gr«at 
Public Roads and Villages. 

The building at Clermont is S Storiet 
high (the main building). The other 
parts 2 Stories. 

On the ground floor are a School 
Room and Refectory, two other Rooms; 
a large Kitchen, &c. There are about 
20 excellent bed Chambers, and ample 
and convenient offices. 

Certijicate qf the Patrons and Visitor*. 

We the undersigned having this -day, 
at the particular request of 'Messrs^ 
John and Charles Carr6, attended an 
examination of their pupils at Green- 
Hill, and having also obHbained full in- 
formation on every point connected with 
the objects of the institution, do with 
the greatest sincerity and pleasure cer- 
tify, that the investigation has termi- 
nated, not oiily to our s€ltisfe<5tion, but 
exceeded our mo^ sanguine hopes. 
Considering the infancy of the institu- 
tion, and the difficulties always attwid- 
ant on the foundation of such an esta- 
blishment, the progress of the scho- 
lars appears really surprising, €ii\d emi- 
nently evinces the capacity, skill, and 
attention of the teachers. A few of the 
elder pupils who hstd been under the par- 
ticular care of Mr. John Carr6 were ex- 
amined i!i the Latin language, their 
progress satisfied us that the method 
adopted by Mr. JohttCarr6 is singularly 
successful. In addition to this, wd 
perceive in the manners and deportment 
of the pupils, evident proofs of the care 
and assiduity bf tKe teachers in this 
essential department of juvenile educa- 
tion. The neatness of their persons, 
their vivacity and health, indicate the 
bett domestic superintehdence, Inde- 
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pendent of this, our actual inspection 
and enquiries perfectly satisfy us, that 
the utmo^ care is exercised in tvhatever 
concerns their lodging, diet, and recrea 
tion, &c. In shoi-t we consider the sup 
port and even grateful acknowledg 
ment of the patrons of the institution 
due to the Centlemen who conduct it 
for the exertions they have evidently 
made to prooiote the morals, polish 
the n^anncrs and advance the education 
of their pupils. That the investigation 
might appear the more impartial, seve 
ral gentlemen were invited to attend it 
no otherwise concerned than as a friends 
to every liberal establishment for the 
promotion of learning ; their names, 
together with those of the particular 
patrons of the Seminary are subscrib- 
ed, in testimony of the complete ap- 
probation of the conduct and success of 
the institution. . 



Philadj&lphia, November f6, 1806. 

Visitors. 

Thomas W. Francis. 
Richard Peters, Jun. 
Robert Wain. 
WilUam Griffith. 
, Thomas Bulkeley. 
N% Chapman. 
Benjamin R. Morgzm. 
John B. Wallace. 
Samuel F. Bradford. 
John Vaughan. 

The undersigned Parents and Guar- 
dians of some of the pupils under the 
tuition, of Messrs. John and Charles 
Carr6, not having it in their power to 
attend the examination held at Green- 
hill on the 26th Instant, do hereby de 
clare their perfect confidence in the 
annexed certificate, and cheerfully an- 
nounce their compleat sati«liaction at 
the progress of the pupils, and their de 
termination to support this truly pit) 
mising institution. 

Philadelphia, November 28, 1806. 

Thomas Newthan. 
Henry Pratt. 
James Yard. 
Chaudron. 
Paul Beck, Jun. 
Robert Smith. 



For the Part Fottg, \ 

THE DRAMA, . 
A musical phenomenon, 'in the per- 
son of a Mr. Webster, from the the-* 
atre-royal, Dublin, made his appear- 
ance at the New Theatre for the first 
time on Wednesday evening, in the 
character of Young Meadows. Report 
had spoken so favourably of this gen- 
tleman's powers, that the house was 
crowded at an early hour ; and it gives 
us much pleasure to state that public 
expectation was most fully gratified. 
The songs of « Tell her 1*11 love her*' 
and the " Thorn" were introduced with 
wonderful eifect, and received a fulness 
of applause which is here seldom ex- 
cited by the utmost exertions of our 
most favored performers. Hitherto we 
have been led away by an opinion that 
good singers must of necessity be baa 



actors, and Incledon, Braham', Kelly^ 
and others have, not without reason^ 
been cited as instances. JVfr. Webster, 
we are pleased to observe, has not been 
neglectful of the graces, and his acting 
would do credit to the boards of a Lon- 
don theirtre. 

The lovers of music may now have a 
delicious treat in the united talents of 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Woodham^ TV 
Cabinet^ Thirty Thousandy Marianneiy 
The Beggar's Ofieray Midasj and other 
pieces abounding in duets, are now 
within the managers' means ; and we 
sincerely hope they will not lose < tfi^ 
fav'ring hour.' 

We cannot refrain fix)m commending 
the liberality of the managers in giving 
Mr. Webster an engagement whea they 
had already a very able performer in 
the same line. Were a good female 
singer or two added to the Philadelphia 
company, it might boast of being the 
first in the United States, in 
walk but that of Melpomene. 



everji; 



VARIETY. 
Variety is charmmg*. 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

- . OLD BALLAD, 

Mr. OLDscHoeL', 
I lately met with the following beau- 
tiful verses, so dreadfully mutilate hf 
one pfyoui* brother Editors, that it ynd 
with difficulty I could produce in them 
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either rhyme or reason. As they now 
stand, I conceive they deserve transla- 
tion ; and you would do well to invite 
your poetical correspondents to the task. 
Yours, 

A LA M£LANCOLI£. 

Tendre m^lancolie , 
Volupt^ du tnalheur. 
Loin de ma douce amie , 
Que j*aime ta langueur! 
O, soeur de la tendrerae ! 
O, fiUedeTaxnour! 
De ta douce tristesse > 
Kourris moi cbaque jour. 
Au lever de Paurore , 
T^moin de mes douleun, 
Le soir te trouve encore 
Le t^moin de mes pleurs ; 
Pour calmer ma souffrance 
Viens , rejois mes soupirs ; 
lU tiennent dans Pabsenc^ 
Lieu de tons les plaisirs. 
Sentiment doux et tendre , 
Viens souvent me presser , 
Pleiir* que tu fais r^pandre 
Soht bien doux k verser : 
Connatt-on sans^ souffrance 
Les phasirs de I'amoori 
Aurait-on sans Pabsence 
Le bonfaeur du retour ? 
Qtie ta langueur charroonte. 
Ajoute k mon bonheur ! 
<^e ta voix consolante 
Gonrient k ma douleur ! 
De I'amant dans I'ivrcsse, 

Pamant malheureux, 
Sois toujours la d^esse ; 
Qu'ils t'adorent tous deux. 
Quand la belle Sylrie 
Put sensible k mon feu , 
Ce fut la reverie / 
Qui lui servit d'aveti. 
J'igTk>rais sa faiblesse, 
Et je Pappris un jour 
En voyant sa tristesse , 
Doux pr^ude d*amour. 
D'un ruisseau le mxirmure, 
Le silence des bois, 
Des gpazons la verdure, 
Du rossignol la voix : 
Sur toi tout renouvelle" 
Mille doux souvenirs ; 
Plusirs qu'on se rapp^le 
Sont toujours des plaisirs. 
D'une amante ch^rie 
Rapp^k moi les traits ; 
Je n'ai plus dans la vie 
De biena que mea regpreta^ , 
Malheureux qui des larmes 
Ignore la douceur^ 
Et mdconnatt les charmes 
De ta tendre doidew ! 



Tendre m^ancblle; 
Voluptd dii malhear;' 
- Je te soumets j^a vie, 
Je te livre mon occur ; 
O, soeur de la tendresse ! 
' ' O, fine d^Vamour! ' 
De ta douee trwtesscr 
Nourris moi cbaquie jouir. 

Mr. Tickell, the ingenious author of 
Anticipation, published about the yea*- 
1778, an epistle from the Honourable 
Charles Fox patridg^ shooting, to the 
Honourable John Townsend cruising. 
This is one of Ihe most witty and poet* 
leal trifles we hkve ever read. ' It is ex- 
tremely scarce in America, and we can- 
not resist the temptation of quoting the 
following passage, where the poet de- 
scribes the reception of his friend at the 
club, and at Charles Fox's supper, with 
Burke and Sheridan for the guests. 

Soon as to Brookes's thence tJiy foot- 
steps bend. 
What gratulations ihy approach attend! ^ 
See Gibbon rup his box, auspicious sign. 
That classic compliment and wit combine. 
See Beauckrc's cheek a tinge of red sur- 
prise. 

And. fiiendship gives what cruel health de- 
hies. 

Important Townsend! what can thee with- 
stand? 

The* lingering black-ball lags in Bbothby*s 
hand ; 

Even Draper checks the sentimental sigh. 
And Smith, without an oath» suspendS the 
dye. 

That night, to fesUve wit and friendship 
due. 

That night thy Charles's board shall wel- 
come you ; 

Sallads, that shame rag6uts, shall woo thy 
taste; 

Deep shalt fhou delve in Weltjic's motley 
paste; 

Derbv shall lend, if not his plate, his cooks. 
And Know, Vve bought the best Champaign 

from Brookes; 
From liberal Brooibs, whose spet^ative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant btU ; 
Who nurs*d in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade. 
Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid. 

On tfiat auspicious night, supremely 
grkc'd 

With chosen guests, tjie pride of liberal 
Taste; 

Not in contentious heat, nof mad*nin^ strife. 
Not with the busy ills nor cares of life. 
We'll waste the fleeting hours, for hi^pier 
themes 

Shall claim each thought, and chase ambi- 
tion's dreams ; 
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Each Beauty that Sublimity can boast 
jETebest shall tell, who still unites them 
most. 

Of Wit, of Taste, of Fancy, we'll debate. 
If Sheridan for once be not too late ; 
But scarce a thought to ministers ure'll 
spare. 

Unless on Polish politics witli Hare : 
Good nafur'd Devon f oft shall then appear, 
The cool complacence of thy friendly ?neer*^ 
Oft shall Fitzpatnck*s wit> ^d Stanhope's 
eaiie. 

And Burgoyne's manly sense unite to please. 

Some of the old England Poets de« 
cribe with much quainthess the plea- 
sures of a country life. Hey wood ex- 
cels in this way» 

shepherd's soNa. 
We that have known no ^eater state, 
*rhan this we live in, praise our fate : 
iFor courtly silks in cares are spent, 
When country's russet breeds content. 
TTie power of sceptres we admire. 
But sheephooks for our use desire : 
Simple and low is our condition. 
For here with us is no ambition ; 
We with the sun our flocks unfold. 
Whose rising n^akes their fleeces gt)ld: 
Our music from the birds we borrow. 
They bidding us, we them, good morrow. 
Our habits are but coarse and plain. 
Yet they defend from wind and rain; 
As warm too, in an equal eye. 
As those^ bestain'd in scarlet dye r 
Hiose that have plenty, wear, we see. 
But one at once, and so do we. 
-The shepherd with his homespun la^s. 
As many merry hours doth pass. 
As coiurtiers with their costly girls. 
Though richly deck'd in golc^ 4ind pearls ; 
. And thou^ but plain to purpose woo. 
Nay ofttim^s with less danger too. 
Those that delight in danties store. 
One stomach feed at once, no more : 
And when with homely fare we feast," 
With us it doth as weU digest ; 
And many times we better speed. 
For our wild fruits no surfeits breed. 
If we sometimes the willow wear. 
By subtle swains, that dare fors weaf ; 
We wojjider whence it comes, and fear. 
They've "been at court, lind learnt it there,. 
Air may regarded as the parent 
of health anfd Tegetation; as a kind 
dispenser of light and warmth 5 and as 
the conveyer of sounds and odburs. 
This is an element of 'vrhich avarice 
will not deprive'' us, and which power 
cannot fnonopolize» The treasures of 
the earth, the verdure of the fields, and 
even the refreshments of th^ strcain, 
are too often going only to assist the 
luxuries of the great,, while ^he Jess. 



fortunate part of mankind stand hum- 
ble spectators of their encroachments. 
But the air, no temptations can bound, 
nor any landmark restrain. In this be- 
nign element, all mankind can boast an 
equal possession ; and for this, we havttj 
all equal obligations to Heaven. 

To Readers and CorreefiondenU, j 

The anxiety of " Henry" is morbid. 
Let him strive to cure himself, ik>t by 
a philosophical, but by the following. 
poetical regimen. 

Why wilt thou, Hal, with boundless achemet, 
Disjointed, as a sick man's dreams. 

Perplex thy bounded mind; 
And grasping at the future houry 
Let slip the present from thy power ? 

Oh, impotent And blind! 
Say, should' St thou an Ephemeron spy, 
Would'st thou not laugh till either eye. 

Swam joyou^y in tears? 
To hear the siHy insect say, 
I quit the pleasures of to-day. 

To toil for future yean. 
That siHy insect, Hal, art thou; 
I know it by thy wrmkled brow- 
But come, of this nd more ; 
Forsake thy desk, forego thy fares. 
Kick Coke on Lyttteton aovm stairs. 

And meet me at the Boar. 

Our new and agreeable correspon- 
dent, " Analyticus," should be imme- 
diately gratified, if a compliance with 
his request did not militate aga&st an 
established rule of the editor. We 
hope to give him no occasion for re* 
monstrance in future. 

The eulogium of SnAKspEAafe, and 
the happy allusion to the place of his 
nativity, remind us of a ballad st^zs^ 

Each shire has its diiierent pleasures; 

Each shire has its different treasures; 
But to rare Wannickshrre all must submit, 
?or the WIT or all wits was a Wsrwidc- 
shire wit, 
Mom ke writ / 
For the wit of all wits was it Wfu^smkahi* 
wit. 

The letter, of « Curio** calls to re- 
membrance a passage from a btkutiftd 
song by Capt. Morris. 

On youth's soft pillow tender Truth 

Her pensive lesson taught me. 
Age soon mock'd the dream of Youth ' * 

And Wisdom wak'd and cax^ght me; 
A bargain then witli Love I knock'd. 

To hold the pleasing gipsey. 
When wise, to keep my bosom 161^2^ 

But turn me key wh«n tip^grl " 
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. For the Fort Folio, 

i am requested by a young friend to ^pre- 
:nt to you the inclosed attempt at burlesque, 
T insertion in the Port Folio. If you think 
ell of it, you will flatter its author by pub- 
ghing' a first essay. Perhaps you will, 
ith your usual clemency, pass on the of- 
siider a:gtiinst our republican prejudices, a 
»ild sentence. With sincere esteem and 
respect, 

I remain. 

Your friend and servt. 

J.D. 

Specimen of tiie Reports of Scriblerus, 
uu. which he intends to offer to tile Aracri- 
uan Public, at the very low price of six dol- 
Ais a volume. The London edition (if there 
were any) would sell for twelve dollars, in 
boards. 



Commonioealtk, 

V. 

Cochon Hunt, 



Habeas Corpus cupii causa, 
&c. to C. Hunt, to remov* 
Grunter, a hog", from his 
custody. 

Statement *• ^^f* whose sounding 

I y ^ naitie 

mi jj^^g known to Fame ; 

Being! per force in prison cast, 

(A pT^ce but little to, his taste) 

To Couns*ler Sharp makes known his casj^ ; 

And beifs he'll try all legal ways. 

To get him out — Sharp, after poring- 

O'er books, w^ith store of legal lord in ; 

BuBSolves to issue habeas corpus. 

As suiting best the pris'ner's purpose ; 

On which being brought before the Court, 

Sharp makes a speech (prout report.) 

Vargument Mayt please the Court — I think 

dtt counsel the case 

pour le j^ri- Plain as the snout in Grunter's 

twier*, face ; 

Theprisonerhathbeenopppess'd, 
And pra^^ Juajivrongs may be redress'd ; 
He's been depriv'd of that great right. 
For which we all are bound to fight ; 
fighter I mean of Liberty ! which aU 
pour la U' Allow to be most natural ; 
itrte. And not to man alone, but to 
All sorts of creatures, high, and low. 
What right, by nature's law, have I, 
To hold in durance e'en a fly ? — 
Le eheval The horse who grinds his mas- 
OHxy franker ' ter's tan, ^ * 
9k' /' knti' By niture, is as free as man. 
me. But proud oppression walks the 

earth. 

And crashes merit, virtue, worth ; 
The rich oppress the poor — The strong 
But use their strength to sanction i^ong. 



JB^t as the law of nature new 
Is obsolete, I'll try to sho\V, 
That even by the laws in force. 
The prisoner has a right, of course!. 
To be discharg'd, on giving bail. 
From all the horrors of a jail ; 
A place by tyrants first invented ; 
Who to oppress the people meant it. 

Lejailtr^ A, place which every democjit 
anti-repub' Instinctively must tremble at 
lican. 

The constitution, fourteenth section. 
Article ninth, gives this direction ; 
All prisoners shall be let from jail. 
On giving gopd suffipient bail ; 
Unless for cajsital offences, 
Et catera ; and on no pretences. 
Shall th* act of habeas. corpus be 
Suspended-^Now, Sirj are not we 
Entitled un<ier the provision. 
To claim the prisoner's dismission ? 
With confidence I leave the case, . 
To argue further would disgrace 
Your honours' judgment, and would be 
But idle waste of time in me. 

^t*om.y General ir^rcpl,.' 

Sir-^I contend, the person can't 
Be set at large — The idle rant 
Us'd by his counsel, plainly shews us, 
Jle cant on legdl g^unds oppose^ us ; 
The constitution on its face 
Does not embrace the present case j 
'Twas made for citizens alone ; 
And as the counsel has not shown 
His client to be one— of course 
His ar^ment's of little force. 
But, Sir, the prisoner is a vagrant. 
And has committed the most flagrant 
Abuses, outrages and torts ; 
Such as are found in no reports. 
Such as I nqyer met, at least. 
From the first year-book to fifth East ; 
He has scar'd horses, beaux and women, 
Splash'd breeches, stockings, gowns and 

trimming; 
Not fearing God, ^nd shimning evil : 
But instigated by the devil, 
He hath at divers times upset 
Women in gutters foul and wet ; 
Then, rubb'd against, a«d 6cj*ap'd, asd 

scratch'd. 
In ways that never yet were match'd ; 
Divers good people he's and she*s, 
** To tjieir damage, and against the peace, 
Et cxtera," and I think enough here 
(Being proWd) appeart to make him suffer; 
Besidea the may'r^ by proclamation, 
Warn'd him against perambulation ; 
To which he paid such small regard. 
That none will say his case U hard. 
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Counsellor Sharp, 

Vhcore pour, Although I thought the question 
It pritonier. ^ plain, 

I must address the court again. 
To note some observation which 
Fell from my brother in^is speech i 
He says .the hog's a vagrant— I 
Th* assertion utterly deny : 
He has an obvious way to.l^ve, / 
A way which any may perceive. 
His lawful and knowii trade .Sir, is, . 
Useful and necessity, viz. 

Le Cochon A Scavenger— and, Sir, the of- 
(ariglici a fence 

hofr)eftvico' Of fright'mng children's a pre- 

rutn urhi* tence ; 

Curator (au' And nothing more to sanction 

glioma tea- wrong, 

vtnger.) Which weak men oft must bear 

from strong ; 
•An observation, which, 'tis meet, 
** Iterum qu' iterum*' to repeat : 
Why are not cri«rs-pf pepperpot. 
Sweeps, watchmen, rag*men, and whatnot. 
For their vile noises laid by th' heels. 
No hog that ^eter 'grunts or squeals, 
I take upon mjrself to say, 
E*er made a viler noise thah they. 
Why are the Apollonian crewi 
With sounds Apollo never knew, 
•* With kettle -drum, whose suUeh dub . * 
*« Sounds iike the hoopiiig of a tub 
With clarioTrets so hoarse and old, 
You*d*swear the night air'd giv'n Uiem cold'; 
Suffered each ni^ht through towh to stroll^ / 
And set the dogs t07elp and howl ? 

I hardly notice -the biise ^lur' 
Cast on the injur'd prisoner^ 
To wit, That he not fearing evil** 
Was "instigfatedby the devu." " . 
There never was but one case where 
It plainly could be made t* appear 
That swine were instigated by 
The dev'i, and then they gave a cry. 
And ran full tUt into the sea. , 
Therefore the present race can^ be 
Related.to them. But admit 
They had not drown'd themselves, sir, yet 
The devil would only vested be 
In them for life, and not in fee T ^ 
But further, sir, we'll cleyly show. 
That we have wandered to and fro, 
Jhr^^cHptio^ Time imipemorial (that's to say) 
time 'Ofh^e- JJo hog remembers now the day ; 
of the me- At which they did not freely rim 
muy <jf . About each street and lane in 
hogsrunneth town; 

. . ■ , rl • - I n ' 

• Buder. 



not to the Without let, stoppage, or rexa- 
contrary. tion, { 

Hindrance, or other molestation ; 
And Blatkstone (seventeenth chapter) says,^ 
We may prescribe for rights of ways. 
We ask for justice, and we hope 
Chancery of' We've aak'd it in the proper 
Jis:in<e juatir. , jih<^. . , 

tU Blktt. 

Per (Curiam. . 

We think there's not the smallest spedc of 
doubt 

About the case — Grunter cannot get out : 
He's riot ti citlzen^Fre s ci' lb e he'caait ,'-' 
Prescriptions always presuppose a^^ruit,* 
And to a grant three things are always want- 
ed ; • 

Grantor, grantee, and subject to be granted... 
The grantor must be capable to £^ve. 
The grantee mu^t be able to receive. 
Hogs are not persons citable, of course^ 
No grant to them can be of any force. ^ 
But, if the prisoner thinks he o«n Stand by 

it, : . . ' - . - 

Let him hnng/aUe impritpnm^nt, and try it. 
J(epqrter^4 ■ The caus^ was n§ver trie# ; • 
9ote. ' pfeath, with a^butcher»s knife. 
To put ism end«to strife, 
Seiz-'d Gntnter by the throat, i^dut -is) he ^ 
<Ued. , . , . : * . . ^ ^ 

Parallhle det Mieleeim ettkk Bellef^^ 
Vrais instmmei» de plaisir^ d^^^ino^ 
Partout on voit la Belle et^le ]i>«eteia^/ 
Sjfrpartager la pauvre es{)^ce h^ui^aa^,. • 
De nos beaux jours, la premiere' at S4up ; 
Mais du dernier je crois le lotmeOlStfl^ 
SI la saiit^ de I'une est la d«riair(e, 
La. maladie k I'autre ncms iniAdttej^ti 
Tandis qu'il fait de nous tout ce qH^'Wit^ 
£t que jamais il ne liche sa proie,. . 
La Belle en fiut, helas ! ce qu'eUe ^ut, 
Et souvent m€me au Ddcteur nous r^nvme. 
Lorsque des ans le froid vJent ivo^isjglacer^ 
£t que de nous la Belle se s^pitire^^^- - 
Le M^decin pour toujours Ven fefii^Sre. 
De celui^i IVm ne peut se'.pasaer . - 
De^qu'avecluil'ons'habitiit^Tim), . 
De c^e-li quandpar trop il Vyiivie,, 
L'homipe bientot finit par se la^ser. 

Moraitt€. ' ' ' ^ 
Pourquor se plaindre que PenVt^ - 
Sur nous idistill^ son poison?. • • 
Au fer d'une lance enneinie 
. T^l^phe duts»gHiri«m. , ; -i 

" ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ J 



* Blackstone. 
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REVIEW. 
The Bird9 of Scotland^ with Other 
Poems. By James Graham. Edin- 
burgh. 1806. pp. 246. 

AS lovers of Nature, we have been 
inuch gratified by jthis volume ; 
as loVers of Poetry, very Httle. The 
author is a man of much observation ; but 
his poetic pretensions are humble : He 
is a benefactor to poetry in the quan- 
tity of new materials which h^ has as- 
sembled together ; he is original in his 
£ftcts, but not in his imagination. He 
is, as indeed the very title of his poem 
indicates, a naturalist, and not a poet ; 
and, he would have done well to write 
in prose: in his poem, the pleasure 
^ e derive from his descriptions is inces- 
sim^y destroyed by the tnharmonious- 
ness of his numtiers, the imperfections 
6f his style, and the poverty of his 
{hought$. 

The passage belovf derives an inte-^ 
i^st from the light it throws upon the 
origin of superstitions. Man, surround- 
ed with dangers, is always fearful ; and, 
ignorant, always disposed to believe 
^at every part of nature is employed 
in attending to his fate : 

* While Au8 the heathfowl covey, day by 
d»y, 

ts lessened, till, perhaps, one drooping bird 
Survives*,— *the pl<>ve& safe her tArf scream 
Circling repeats, then to a distance iies. 
And, quendous, stiU returns, importunate ; 
Vet still escapes, unworthy of An aim. 
Amid the marsh's rushy skirts, her nest 
Is slightly strewn ; four eggs, of olive htie,. 
Spotted with black, she broods upim : her 
t ' youfig, 



Soon as diseumbered of the fra^le shell. 
Run lively round their dam. She, if or dog. 
Or man, intrude upon her bleak domain. 
Skims, clamouring loud, close a£ tiiehr f^et, 

with winy 
Stooping, as if impeded by a wound ; 
Meantime her young, among the rush-r€k)tt» 

lurk 

Secure. Ill-omened bird! oft in the times 
When ntonarchs owned no sceptfe but th6 
sword, 

Far in the heathy waste, that stretches wid6 
From Avendale to Loudon's high-cbned hill. 
Thou, hovering o'er the panting fugitive, 
Throu^ dreary moss and moor, hast scream* 
ing led 

The keen pursuer's eye : oft hast^thou hung. 
Like a death flag, aboVe the assembled 
throng. 

Whose lips hymned praise, their right hatids 

At their hilts ; 
Who,indefence^f conscien6e, freedom,law. 
Looked stem, with unaverted eyes, on death 
In every form of horror. Bird of wo ! 
£ven to the tomb thy victitns, by thy wing. 
Were haunted ; o'er the bier thy direful cry 
Was beard, while mtmlerous men rushed 

Airioas on, ! ^ 

Profaned the sacred presence of the dejid. 
And filled the grave with blood. At last, 

nor friend. 

Nor father, brother, comrade, dares to Join 
The train, thA frequent Wihds adown the 
heights. 

By feeble female hands the bier ti bortie. 
While on some neighbbtnring caam the aged 
aire 

3tand6 bent, his gray locks wAving In* tiie 

bust. ^ 

But Who is she that fingers by the sod. 
When all are gone? *Tis one who was be- 
loved 

By him who lies below : Ill-omened Wrd t 
She neve^ will forget, never forget. 
Thy dismal southing wing, and doleftd 
cry.* p. 16i 

3 C 
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Whose Hps hymned praise, their right hands 
at their hilU. p. IB. 1. 1. 

• The following' passage, from Wodrpw's 
Historjr, will give the reader a pretty lively 
idea of a cotfoenticle, as well as of the gene- 
^ state of the country. ' 

" Glaverhouse seized Mr. John King, 
preacher, in Hamiltoun, or, as. some papers 
say, in a house, a little south-east from the 
town ; and about fourteen more country- 
men, either come with Mr. King, or gomg 
to the meeting to-mori-ow. There was some 
pretence to seize Mr. King, being a vagrant 
preacher, and I thing intercommmied ; but 
their was no law , for. seizing the rest, they 
not being in arms, or any thing to be laid to 
\heir charge. 

«* When this was known, some who es- 
caped, and the people near by, began to en- 
tertain, thoughts of re scmng Mr. King; and 
s^me of them went toward Glasgow, ac- 
quainting their friends by the way; and 
hearing of the meeting towards Lowdon- 
liill, went thither, expecting assistance from 
thence. ' * ' 

. Meanwhile Claverhoase was likewise 
advertised of that conventicle designed 
next day, and rtsolved to go and disperse 
thena^ and come from thence to Glasgow 
with his prisoners. I am told he was dis- 
suaded, by some of his ft-iends, from going 



for action, arid came up .with Clavethpusf 
and his party m a muir, near^a place called 
Drum clog, irom whence this rencounter hatb 
its name 

This little army of raw undiacipBncd 
country men, who had no expe|4ei>ce i^ the 
business ot fighting, neither had they oflicf^ 
of skill to lead them, very bravely sto(^ 
Claverliouse's first fire, and returned it Wim 
much gallantry ; and afler a short, buf very- 
close and warm engagement, the soldier* 
gave way, were entirely defeat, and' A» 
prisoners rescued. Glaverhouse fmd his tnett 
fled, and were pursued a mile Or two,- ^ 

«* In the engagement and pursuit thero 
were about twenty, some say forty, of the 
soldiers killed, and Glaverhouse himself was 
in great hazard, had his horse shot under 
him, and very narrowly escaped. Sevend 
of the other officers were wounded, and 
some of the soldiei*s taken prisoners ; whom, 
having disarmed, they dismissed without 
any further injury, having no prison-house 
to put them in."— Vol. ii, p. 46. p. 180; 

Our readers are now suiflliciently in- 
formed of Mr. Grahame's poetic pow- 
ers. His bodk is not unamusing ; but 
those who seek the Jfeeauties of metre, 
diction, &c. will be disappointed. Eve- 
ry where, he portrays nature witb fide- 



thither, and assured there would he a good Uty ; but be is wanting in fancy and in 
many resolute men in arms there ; yet, trust- grace, 
ing^to his own troop, and some others of 
hoi^e ai»i dragooths- lie had. with him, he 
would go: . 

** Accordingly^ upon the Sabbath morn- 
mg, June 1 (1679), he marched very early 
from Haraytoun tb Strartiieven to wri, about 
five miles south, and carried his prisoners 
wtth him, which wa& happjpfor them. They 
were bound two and two of them together, 
and his men drove them before them like 
so many sheep. When they came to Strath- 
even, Uiey had distinct accounts^ that Mr. 
Thomas Douglar was to preach that day. near 
X<owdonhil!, three or four miles westward 
from ' Stratheven : and/ thUher Glaverhouse 
resolves to^ miirch. stra^gl^t with his party 
and prisoners. 

Public worsliip was be^m by Mr. Doug- 
las, ' when^ thtf accounts isiln;^ to them 
that Glaverhouse an^ -his men were coming 
upon them^ Mid had< Mr^ 'King and others^ 
Aeir friends, prisoners* Upon this, finding 
evil was determined against them, .all who 
ha<^ arms drew out from the rest of the meet- 
ing, and resolved to go and "meet the soldi- 
ers, and preveht their **smissing the meet- 
ing ; and, if possible, relieve Mr. King and 
the other prisoners. . 

"They got together sho»X, forty horjse, 
and one hundred and ftfty or two huadred. 
foot, very ill provided with ammunition, and 
iintj^ained but hearty, and abundantly brisk 



/ . For the Port Folia. . 

POETICAL INQUIRIES. - 
No. 12. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 

FOAM^V; — ]?Y LXBEIO, COWTINTTEO. 

bn ^ camel like this, when the flashe?^ 
of the noon-tide vapour dance ov^ thjc 
plain, and the sultry mi^t clothes the 
patched hills, I accomplish my bold de- 
sign, from whichi I am hot deterred by 
any fear of reprehension from the most 
censorious man, jCnowest thou not; O 
Niawara, that I present the knot of af- 
fection entire, or cut it in two, as the^ 
objects of it ?a:c constant or faithless?, 
that I wouW leave without reluctance a 
country^ not congenial Jo. my dispost* 
tion; although death Wj^re Jbsta&Uy to« 
overtake my soi>l ? Ah I tiipu. kaowest 
not how many severe nights, with sweet . 
sport and mirthful r^vejry, |. pa^ in 
gay conviersation ; and , ofLeo . retJurn^tpk- 
the.flag^pf the winermerchant, wllf^^h^j 
^reads %t }n the air,, and sells hU wio^ 
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Si a Kigh pHce ! I purchase the old li- 
;^u,oi: at a dear rate, in dark leathern- 
bottles "iong reposited, or in casks black 
?with, pitch, whose seals I break, and 
then firr the cheferful gbblet. How of- 
ien iio I quaff pure wine in the morn- 
ing, and draw towards me the fair Cu- 
tanist, whose delicate fingers skilfully 
Jtouch the strings! I rise before the 
cock to tak^ my morning draught, 
•which I sip again and ag^n, when the 
. sleepers of the daSvn awake. On ma- 
|iy ^ co)d jpaorning) when the freezing 
Vfind^ hpwl^ and the hand of thMk>rlh 
4M)ld5 tli^ir reins,-! turn aside tneir blast 
Jfrom the travelkrsy whom / receive in 
hp Cent, When I rise early to defend 
my tribfe, my arms are bonie by a swift 
horse,' whose girths resemble my sasli, 
adorned with gems. 1 ascend a dusty 
hill to explore the situation of the foe, 
^d our diist, flying in clouds, reaches 
the hostile standard. At length,, when 
the Sim begins to sink into darkness, 
arid the veil of night conceals the amr 
bdscade and the stratagems of our ene- 
my, I descend into the vale ; and my 
steed Taises his neck, like the smooth 
branch of a lofty palm, which he, who 
wishes to cut it, cannot reach : I incite 
him to run Rke a 'fle^t ostrich, in his 
impetuous course, tintll> when he boils 
in his rage, and his bones are light, hh 
trappings are strongly agitated ; a show- 
er flows down his neck ; and his sur- 
cingle is bathed in the scalding foam. 
He lifts his head: he flies at liberty 
With a loose rein ; and hastens to his 
gbal, a^ a dove hastens to a brook, when 
her feverish thirst ra^s. 

'th^i^ is a mansion (The palace of 
Mimaan) filled with guests, unknown 
td^ach other, hoping for presents, and 
f^Vii^f^ reproof : it is inhabited by men 
lifcc Strong-necked lions, who menace 
onre another with a malignant hate, like 
the' demons 6f Badiya, with feet firmly 
rif etted in the coiiflict. I disputed their 
M^6 pretensions, yet admitted their 
real metit, acc6rding to my judgement ; 
n6f could the noblest anlong them siir- 
pasis me iti renown. Oft have 1 invited 
a ^numetoua comftany to the death of a 
carnal, bought for slaughter, to be di- 
vided by lot in the arrows of equal *di- 
pv£;tt^k)fis : I invite them to tlraw lots 



for a camel without a foal, iind for 
a caitiel with a young one, whose flesh 
1 distribute to all the rieighbourb. The 
guest and the stranger^ adnjitted to my 
board, seem to have alighted in the 
aweet vale of Tibaala, luieuriant with 
vernal blossoms. To the cords of my 
te^t approaches ^very needy matron, 
w6rn with fatigue, Jike a camel doomed 
to die at her master's tomb, whosie ves- 
ture is both scanty said ragged. There 
they crown with*raeat, while the wintry 
winds contend with ^ erce blasts, 'a dish 
flowing like a rivulet, into which the 
famished orphans eagerly phuige. 

When the nations are assembl«d| 
some hero of our tribe, fiim lii debate, 
never jfiails by superior powers to sur- 
mount the greatest difficulty. He dis- 
tributes equal shares ; he dispenses jus- 
tice to the tribes ; he is indignant whwi 
their right is dimiiiished ; and, to esta-? 
blish their right, he often relinquishes 
his own: He acts with greatness of 
mind and nobleness of heart ; he sheds 
the dfew of liberality on those who need 
his assistance ; he scatters around his 
own gains, a»d precious spoils, the 
prizes of his valour. He .belongs to a 
tribe tvho^e ancestors halFe left them i 
perfect model ; ^and every tribt, that 
descends from us, will haive patterns of 
excellence, and objects of imitation. If 
their succour be asked, they instantly 
brace on their helmets^ ivhite th^ 
lances and breast-plates flitter like stafs. 
Their attions are not sullied by the riist 
of tin(xe, nor tarnished by disgrace ; for. 
their virlues are unshaken by any base 
desires V' He. hatii raised for us a fabi4e 
of glory -^Xxh a lofty amnmif, 't6 ^hich 
all the aged and all the jroung men of 
our tribe aspire. Be content, tliere- 
fore, with thJij/Rspensations of the Su^r 
preme Ruler ; for Her who. beat knows 
our nature, has dispensed justice arhong 
us. -When peace has been emblished 
by our tribe , we ke^ It imiolate ; and 
He, who makjps it, renders prosperity 
complete. NpUe^ e the exertions of 
our herpes,' when tl^e tribe struggle 
with hardships ; they ai*e otir leaders in^ 
war, and rh peace the decicfers of oiir 
claims. They are an enlivening springy 
to the indigent, neighbours, and to the" 
discbnsolate widows^ who$e year passes 
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heavily nwaf « Th^f are m illustripus 
race( although their ^aeniies may be 
low in commending them^ the 
msd^olent censurer may incline tq theif 
foe, 

(To l>c CQn(imie4-) 
For the Port Fotib. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

£By Hie ^quest of a friend, the miniature 
. Painter of the following: faiat resemblance 
of a ^e original was persuaded to at- 
tempt the task. Whatever may be thought 
of the execution, the design will probably 
escape censdre; and if the unforttmate 
artist be pronounced a bungler, yet of him 
it may with propriety be aihrmed, a9 of 
the poejt's Phaeton. 

Magnis tamen excjdit ausis.] ^ 

PREFACE 

TO WATTS'S EDITION OF TH« 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT. 

In the harmonious family of Litera-r 
ture» History and Biography are sisters. 
They ar§ twins ; and both are beautiful. 
The' port of the on^ is stately and mar- 
tial^ but the air of the other, if less 
dignified, is more alluring, One gene^ 
fally commands to repair to the cabi- 
liet or the pampi whil^ the other beckona 
us to the bower.~Hi&toi y has respect- 
ful and staunch friends : but Biography 
has passionate lovers. There ^re some, 
who are indilFercnt to the charms of 
the first: but there are none who do 
not admire the winning grace and seii- 
aible conversation of the ktter. 

To drop the allusion : experience 
and observation instruct the reflecting 
portion of mankind, that we are le^s in-r 
lerestcd in a'narrative of the intrigues 
of courts, the schemes of cabinets, and 
the vicissitudes of war, th^ in the livps 
of men who have given ^irth to such 
events, and who h^ve stood foremo{?t in 
the phalanx of statesmen, and in the 
camps of the valiant. 

In describing tl>e conflicts of Pelo^ 
ponnesus, and the hof rors of the Atheni- 
an pestilence, the story, \ev^n of Thu- 
cydid€y», is sometimes tiresome ; while 
the retreat of the Ten thousand, and 
the Commentaries of Caesar afford us 
|)erpetual delight, because we discern 
so distinctly the portraiu pf Xenophop 



and Julius. We ar« ihstinjctcd by Mr;* 
Hume's chapters, in which arc detaiie<^ i 
with so much cleainess of niet^od^ aiwt 
felicity of expression, the battles of th0 ^ 
barons, and thq politics of the Plan^ 
tagenets ; but the vivid pictures of the - 
jealousy of Elizabeth, and the i^iisfor* 
tunes of Mary, are contemplated with 
mor^ pleasure. Fi^omthe history of a • 
campsdgn ^e turn with a sort of alacrity 
to the memoirs of the minister by whom 
it was planned.— We often prefer anec- 
dotes to historical narration, and do* * 
mestic to civil histpry .— The enwmoHi - 
tomes of Thuanus are seldom constilt"-: 
ed, and, perhaps, never were digested?* . 
but with vvhat eager curiosity do we' 
gaze at the slightest incident in the - 
Ufe of a Burke ! • 

This peculiar interest, which biograr 
phy always excites^ will of course in- 
duce men to snatch, with more thaii or- 
dinary eagemesSf Annals of such a life 
as that of the youngest son of Chatlmm* 
The name of Pitt is a passport to re- ^ 
nown ; and in the deliberate opinion of 
the writer of this article, the late pi^- ^ 
mier of England is entitled to the. grati- 
tude and admiration of the present and 
future generation, for - 
ms POLITICAL SAGACITY, 

HIS LOFTT AND INTRKPID SPIRIT, 
H^S CONSUMMATE £LQqU£NCE| 
AND HIS SPOTLESS 
INTEGRITY. 

The sagacily of Mr» Pitt, as a states-f 
man, has been fully demonstrated, by 
his uniform polity with respect to the 
French revolution. By the side of] 
Edmund Burke, he was the first to 
discern, and the fii*st to (^>pose, the. 
march of thut anarch fiend.— The course 
of events, from the assembling of the 
French notables, down to the death of 
the late premicr'of England, has made 
manifest this momentous truth; that 
the counsels of Pitt and Burke havip 
actually saved, from political perdittoiif 
not or^ Great-Britain, but America^ 
and eve^ country, where even ^ shatjow 
of legitimate government can* be dis- i 
cerned. In the evetitful years of 179^ 1 
and 1793, the spint of the French r«- | 
formers appeared so often, that it wk^ I 
impDSjsiblf tP nustiik^ it^ ctiar^tQr-«ir . I 
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it9 .objects. Tiie first was of ^ class 
more ;baIefiLil9 inore bloody and ma- 
tha^ those execrated ma4meii, 
whom we enrol among the monsters of 
depravity, the Tiberiuses, the Neroes, 
and the Domitiatis. The second were^ 
pot secretly, but avowedly, not with in- 
sidious, hypocrisy, but with flagrant 
impudence, to establish atheism, to 
deride morals, to annihilate monarchy 
and rank, to violate property,. to new 
model justice ; and, as it has been de- 
bribed in the wprds of ardent eloquence 
and just indignation, to force upon the 
subjects of every government, French 
Jreed^m^ in the loathsome form of " an 
irrational^ unprincipled, proscribing, 
plundering, ferocious, bloody, and ty- 
rannical Democracy." Against so 
execrable and so profligate a project, a 
scheme as vbionary as it was irnpious 
and infamous, Pitt exercised all the 
energies of his soul, and all the powers 
of his voice ; . as it has been elegantly 
expressed, be encountered the political 
phrenzy- as Hercules encountered the 
Cretan bull. He triumphed ; and his 
country is still independent and free, 
without universal suffrage, or French 
fraternity, the speeches of a Marat, or 
the massacres of a Robespierre. 

Th^ loftiness and intrepidity of his 
spirit were visible, even in his juvenile 
years.— .Nothing could be more evin- 
cive of the proud consciousness of 
mental powei*, than his early declara- 
tion, that he would not accept of a sub- 
altei*n place in any administration. The 
proofs of his political courage, of that 
" fourage of the cabinet, which is far 
better and less vulgar than that of the 
4eld," are to be found in almost every 
act of his public life ; and this sort of 
intrepidity was never more stoutly, 
more stedfastly, and more gallantly 
cljisplayed, than in hours of the most 
tremendous peril. The highest degree 
of credit we n^ust assign him, when we 
take. a cursory view of. the state of 
Europe^ and of the world during his 
administration. From the common 
cause, when the king of Prussia was a 
djeserter \ >yhen the hopes of the allied 
powers, were completely deferred; 
when the army of the duke of Bruns- 
viicl^ welted awi^ Uk^ t^ie^ snpws of 



spring ; when the duke of York was 
defeated and disgraced in Holland; 
when petitions for pe^'nicious reform* 
and petitions from seditious clubs, 
crowded the bureau of state, and cover^ 
ed every office table ; when treason and 
rebellion began to show their miscreated 
front athwart hi9 way ; when he was 
continually assailed by the keenest 
weapons of a vindictive and formidable 
opposition, armed at all points for the 
combat; when mutiny was raging, in 
the navy, and revolt in Ireland had 
made " confusion worse confounded;** 
when the bank of England sought in 
vain for coffers competent to the claims 
of the creditor; when Windham's well* 
planned expedition to Quiberon proved 
dissiStrous ; and when, at length, there 
arose in the French hemisphere a new 
star of dazzling brilliancy, but of hor- 
rid portent, threuteningf like ja comet, 
the destruction of " half the nations," 
and " with fear of change perplexing 
monarchs ;*' yet, " in an hour so rude, 
when stout hearts quail, and bright fiii 
culties become troubled, if not over- 
powered, the fortitude, valour, and per- 
severence of Pitt, were never more* 
triumphantly conspicuous. He not 
only gazed stedfiastly at all this array o£ 
terrors, but advanced to meet, and 
checked, if he did not wholly vanquish^ 
the enemy. 

His consummate eloquence has not 
only been extolled by his friends, bdt 
admitted by his foes. So sweet and 
voluble was his discourse, that, if his, 
. logic did not always convince, his rhe- 
toric was sure to please. He was a 
powerful, artful, luminous, and correct 
speaker. His impromptu orations were 
wonderfully correct and elegarit. His 
talent for explaining a perplexed sub- 
ject, the precision of his periods, the 
classical purity of his style, and the. 
temper and address he displayed in, 
debate, are circumstances familiar to 
every polite and every political reader. 
For that energetic and majestic manner, 
which in the late earl of Chatham some- 
times approached towards haughtiqess 
and arrogahce, the son was equally 
conspicuous. His voice was some- 
times terrible, and his s:»'are acrimoni-, 
ous. 
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His reputation for integrity and dis- 
interestedness was never sullied by the 
irfightest stain. On the contrary,, by 
living on a moderate income, and dying 
in penurious, if not in embarrassed, 
circumstances, he showed to all the 
world that the vile blot of avarice neVer 
tarhished his bright escutcheon. If he 
were ever in servitude, it was under 
the despotism of a nobler passion. la 
his immortal romance, Cervantes makes 
one of its personages remark, when 
required to render an account of his 
brief administration o( a government, 
that in indigence he assumed, and in 
indigence he abdicated, his office ; that 
naked he came, and naked he went 
away ; and concludes with a logic which 
none may deny, that this ^lone was 
ample proof that he had governed Kke 
an angel. 

On the whole, it may be confidently 
asserted, that^ since the time of Cecil 
and Walsingham, the councils of En- 
gland have never been moulded by a 
wiser or more dexterous statesman ; 
and, since the time of Cardinal Xime- 
ne&, perilous seasons have never been 
£iced by a more intrepid minister. He 
has been arranged with the Colberts 
and the Chathams. Even Mr. Sheri- 
dan, at a period of sharp animosity, Jias 
said of the man, by whom his genius 
was so often rebuked, that he was 
formed and fitted by Nature to benefit 
hia country^ and to ghe it lustre; and 
when- Fox, in a mood of the strongest 
disgust, had quitted his parliamentary 
duties, and visited Switzerland, Gibbon 
records, that, in frank conversation, 
Fox drew such a portrait of his anta- 
gonist, as one great man should always 
exhibit of another. 

A volume, displaying the biography 
of one so illustrious, ol politics so 
staunch and sound, of eloquence so 
commanding, and of honour so bright, 
has enchaifted our attention, and we be- 
lieve will captivate that of ihe Ameri- 
can public. Amusing notes, replete 
with information and anecdote, have 
been added by the suggestion of a ju- 
dicious friend. These contain much 
of the political history of many of the 
chief friends or rivals of Mr. Pitt. 

The writer cannot conclude this 



sketch without ]araentin|f thdt, at 'ft 
period so eventful as the present^ the 
vjorld should be deprived of the' talents 
of such a statesman. In political cri^s 
of the most terrible aspect, it seemfer ai 
if a Johusorty a Burke^ or a Pitt>i \^ poi 
tent to charm aws^, or defeat, all th« 
demons of the tempest. Such men^ 
with the might of Sbukcspeare's Pws* 
pero, but with magic the mo8tha!h>wcd, 
can always control tlie inebriated mad^ 
ness of the desperate creirx, and fiaiiRre 
amazement among the conlbuDded wiA 
the guilty. 

For the Port Folio. 

MrsCELLANY. , . 

[.The following is a gay descriptim^ *of the 
splendour and festivity of a Britisb Q%r 
rousaL In the life of one of the aficient 
Lord Mayors of London, it is recorded, 
that at a feast given to his Sovereign, not 
only countless dishes were spread on the 
board, but faggots of cinnamon glowed 
in the chimney. At the entertainment d^h 
scribed, below, a meixhant, and. a Je.W|L 
but no Shy^otk, has feasted his Prince 
la a style of magnificence and expense^ 
worthy of British spirit, and British Hbe^ 
rality.] 

MR. OHLDSMID's superb fET£. .j 

The " Royal Feast for Fer^k-woir/* 
could not have exceeded in iriagnifi-^ 
cence the banquet which will be the^ 
theme of our description, as far as 
words can convey an idea of a icene.so 
splendid in itself, and so pecuHarfy iit«' 
teresting, iu many collateral pdint» of 
view. The festival given by a powerful. 
Monarch affords no other sources of 
admiration) than those which acetcen*^ 
nected with the gratification of the per^r 
sons who are honoui-ed by participadng^ 
ill its pleasures. The revenue a P{4nde^ 
derives from his people will at aU timbk" 
supply tl^ means of the most ostenta^f 
tious display of liberality; bal. wiuSi-e^- 
except in this fortunate islftad, R tlitt 
dominion upon the earth, ill which' a 
subject can entertain with suitable pomp 
the sons of his Sovereign, the princt*- 
pal Officers of State, and the Peers of 
the land? It is a matter of proud exul^ 
tation to reflect, that a British raer-" 
chant should hold so distinguished and 
eminent a |*ank in society, Uttt thc^ first 
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xJvkfacteni in tBe kingdom are anxious 
tp pay respect to his invitation, and to 
l^ecome. the guests at his hospitable 
and munificent table. Whenever this 
is the case, it is a certain indication of 
a country's prosperity; and tmly the 
appearance of so Royal and Noble a 
QoNmpany as the mansion of a piivate 
English Gentleman must have afforded, 
bifiaiticily more delight than the contem- 
phijtion of a legion of tributary kings at 
the palace of a despotic Emperor, whe- 
liner in the East or the West. It is un- 
necessary to say a word respecting the 
host upon this occasion. There is no 
one who is in the l^st conversant with 
the passing history of the present day, 
but is acquainted with the honourable 
character of Mr. Goldshid. His com- 
mercial transactions have, in a manner, 
identified him with tht Government of 
the country ; for, upon all occasions, 
his incalculable wealth has been em- 
ployed in anticipating, for the advan- 
tage of the public, those"* immense fi- 
nancial resources which the exigencies 
'of the times in which we live render 
it so imperiously necessary to call into 
action. 

E^ctly at six o'clock, hisu Royal 
Highness the Prince of Walks arrived 
inr his baroufth and four, accompanied 
by Itts Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Earl of Moira, the 
' Lovd Clmncellor, and Mr. Sheridan. 
Hia Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
sooa followed diem, and, at seven 
o'clock, the company sat down, to din- , 
nep, which was provided by Mr. Birch, 
and contnsted of eveiy delicacy which 
the season afibrds : it was, moreover, 
sumptuoiisto the highest degree. There 
were present, in additional to the Royal 
Party.— 

The Lord Mayor, Mr. Greenwood, 
Alderman Combe, Mr. Walsh Porter, 
Mr. Branden, Mr. and Mrs. H. Gold- 
smid, Mr. and Mrs. B. Goldsmid, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Ellison, Mr. Smith, Mr. 

r Davison, Miss Deniaon, and the Misses 

. Goldsmid. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales sat opposite the window that 
fronts the water, with the Earl of Moira 
on hk. right, and the Lord Chancellor 
on his left. After dinner, and the toast 



of the King, Messrs. Bfaham and Walsh 
sang God save the King^ in which the 
Prince joined most heartily. 

After the Mivy<^ and the immortal 
memory of Lord Nelson, Mule Britatir 
nia^ and other, favourite songs, duets^ 
&c. were sung also. 

At the dessert the ladies joined the 
company, and at nine o'clock the whole 
party* wa&ed round the grounds. '1 he 
bridges, colonade^ and the temple,, were 
brilliantly illuminated* The Royal 
Standard was hoisted in the barge, sur- 
mounting the Prince's Plume at the 
stem, with P. W. &x. &c. 

By this time, nearly twp hundred of 
the Nobility and neighbouring Gentry 
were assembled. After tea, the Con- 
cert commenced. 

Symphony — Mozart. 

Glee — " The harp's wild notes."-— 
Attwood. 

Duet — Horns. — Petri des. 

Song. Walsh — ^" Ye Sainted Spirits'* 
—Attwood. 

Brauam and Walsh sung the follow- 
ing duetto, written purposely for the 
occasion. The music composed by 
Mr. Attwood. 

I 

While venal Bards, "with rude acclaim. 
Extol a hatighty Despot's ^me. 
And where he drives the fiends of War, 
With adulation load his Car, 
The Muses here, -from Plenty's hoard. 
As Wit. and Beauty deck the board, 
Attune the Lyre, rejoic'd to sing. 
In praise of Britain's future Kingj 
Chorus. 

Fill then the bowl, with myrtle bound. 
Let Morden's roof with mirtli resound % 
And every tongue this strain declare. 
Long live Brltamiia's joy and Heir! 

II 

At ease reclin'd, or rob'd in State, 
, The graces on hiJbactions wait. 
Where'er the Prince is seen to rove, 
There Pleasure sports and frolics Love, 
While Art and Science o'er the laud 
Confess in smiles his fostering hand. 
And with the Sons of Commerce blend. 
To greet the Nation's Hope and Friend. 

Chorua. 
Fill then the bowl, &c. 

Ill 

But should Ambition's liordes invade ' 
This sacred Isle, for Freedom made, ' 
Whei\ Myriads, fiush'd with ardour, fflow. 
To hurl destruction on foe ; 
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Then forenroft, w5t3& terrific mien, 
.Great George in h^i^tle shall i^e sceii, ^ 
IResolv'd his destin'd ^lealui f^^t . - 
Or fall, the brawst of ihe Brave. . , 
- Chorus. 

Fill then the bowl, &c. 

f ■ . ' 

Naldi, Storace^ ^nd Braham, sang 
.also with great effect some l^aatiful 
songs, duetS) and ti'^s^ till suppef was 
«nnounced ; Salomon led ; A.(%wo6d was 
at the Piano-Forte ; and the rest of the 
orchestra was numerous and complete. 
-The glees were ably aupported by 
Messrs. Braham, Goss, Walsh, &c. 

After supper Mr. Matthews made his 
appearance, and gave his imitations, to 
the admiration of the whole party. 

The Prince, highly delighted with 
the entertainments of the evening, left 
the hospitable nansion of Morden this 
wiorning about t^o o'clock. The No 
bility and Genti^, in which was com- 
prised a great proportion of beautiful 
ivQUie^, had .not all retired till a late 
hour J— every where expressing their 
utmost approbation of the arrange- 
ments tlitit had been adopted for their 
gratiHcation. 

This was the first entertainment since 
the house was finished, which is unique 
in its chkracter. 

The elevation is Grecian. The south 
froixt is ornamented with a portico of 
the Athenian style pf architecture, and 
in this is the principal entrance, which 
passes through a logee or small vesti- 
bule of Portland stone, on eaqh -side of 
which are two mbst superb conservato- 
ries, 'filled with orange, citron, and 
other shrybs. The centre of the house 
is an Octagon of 38 feet and 54 feet in 
height: the ceiling is divided into eight 
pannels by ribs which spring from the 
pilasters, on the sides, ^and are painted 
in imitation of fine red oriental marble, 
with ornaments to represent as if inlaid 
with Avhite marble. 'The whole of the 
side .walls are stuccoed, and painted of 
the same.*kind of marble several shades 
lighter. The contrast between the two 
marbles relieving the pilastres is very 
fine. Therp are four niches, contain- 
ing e«9b a figure, of the same marble, 
h^dii^ painted lamps. There are also 
introduced 16 figures^'^jwi painted glass, 
representing th# Seasons, Sciences* 



Elements, md Foii^ Quarters of the 
Globe, which by day appear as win- 
dows, and by. night are lighted behind, 
producting an effect dlegant and rich. 
Near the saloon is the library, which is 
a neatly fittedup room, the walls bright 
yellow> high varnished, the door, simtr 
ters, dec. yellow satin wood^ Opposite 
the library is the breakiast room, a 
most beautiful unique room, one win- 
dow of w;hith looks into the conserva- 
tory, the other into a most elegant fmd 
extensive aviary, filled with birds of 
rare and various plumage. On the op- 
posite side of the saloon is the eating 
room, which is most strikingly elegant 
it is forty feet long by twenty-two, 
with a grained deling painted in imi- 
tation, of white veiiied manble^ and 
bmnzed ribs, the wall finished in the 
same manner ; in four recesses of this 
room are fixed stoves which have pla- 
ted furniture, and most singulariy a- 
dapted ; on the top of ^ch appears a i 
superb vase ^ar six feet high^ ^ one ^ 
containing water, which is filled from J 
a spring, and is drawn for the nit of 
the table. From this rooni s fiolding 
door opens into the small drawing room, 
which is so connected with the large 
drawing room as to naake ^e two rooms 
have the appearance of ione^. These 
two rooms are most superbly fitfee^np 
the cielings are painted from Chinese 
ornaments the sides are covered with 
a most beautiful India paper of a ^^rey 
ground, silver foliage^ aod birds, ' &c. 
the Otters and other vroe d - wotk are 
painted blue, and are enriched hf pajuit- 
ings that have the appearahci^ of Inlaid 
work. The furniture of this room is 
bhie silk, tastefully arranged ia fes- 
toons, which go round the wfax^ of 
these two rooms. The whole is k mas- 
ter piece of ingenuity. 



For tht Pbfi Folh. 

Among those early En^fUshi poets 'tirh^i^ve 
been too mUch Tiejg^lected in Qreat Bfl|sin» 
and who are almost whollj^ unk^9i(tii » 
America, we may enumerate the'eiicci cc- 
leUrat^dllreoi^e Wither- This in{f^^<Hu 
man, by nnfferin^ his mind ,tD Decone 
clouded with faction an4 fanfi.ticisto,! |«n- 
dered himself «ixtrfemely dhliotibifs lObf ma- 
ny of his cotempdrari^s; and the p b^ ' wat 
sacrificed at th« shriiS^ ^thtf' pdBtleiiM. 
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In confequcnoe of aoine of his puritanical 
pranks, he was at lep^h shut up in pri- 
7 it^n, hy certain Cavahers, who did not 
itMtih ewe for civil or reli^ous liberty. In 
- } ttc joylesf hours of imprisonment, the 
. poet very wisely abstained from Ubelling 
• either Canary or Ctesar** hoHtehold; and so- 
laced himself with the sweets qf song". 
We are indebted to the fine taste of Georgt; 
Ellis, Esq. for the following delightful 
, lines. That admirable pa*sage, in which 
the pp^t describes his triumph over ipis- 
fortune, by the aid of the muse, will be 
read with rapture by every mim of genius 
and sensibility. 

ON WIS MUSE. 

{Frova. 'i Tiie Shepherd's Hunting:') 

And though for her sake I'm crost, 
frhou^h my best hopes I have lost. 
And knew she would make my trouble, 
Tcjn tiroes more: than ten times double : 
I should love and keep her too. 
Spite of all the world could do; 
For though banish'd from my flocky, 
!And confin'd within these rocks. 
Here I waste away the light, 
"And consume the sullen night ; 

doth fw my comfort stay. 
And keeps many cares away. 
^Though I miss the flowing fields. 
With those sweets the spring-tide jriclds ; 
frhoiigh I may not see those gtov^s, 
Wh^re the sliepherds chaunt their loves, " 
And the lasses more excel 
^han the sweet-voic'd Philomel ; 
•fhou^h of all those pleasures past 
Nothjng npw remains at last, 
Mut remembrance, poor relief, 
That more makes than mends my grief, 
file's tny nfind's eompariioA stilly 
Maugre Envy's evil will. 
Wh«iice she should be driven top 
Wer't in mortal's pow'r to do. 
She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort, in the midst of sorrow. 
Makes the desolatest place 
To hjer presence be a grace ; 
Attd the blackest discontents 
To be pleasing ornaments. . . 

In my former days of bliss 
Her divine skill hath taught me this. 
That from every thing I saw, 
i pould some invention draw i 
And raise pleasure to her height 
Through tne meanest object's sight. 
By the murmur ^ a spring. 
Or the least bow's mstliiig ; 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 
$hut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree 
iShe could more infuse in me 
Than all nature's beauties can 
In some, other wiser man: ^ 



By her help I also now 

Make this churlish place allow 

Some things, ;that may sweeten gladness. 

In the ipery gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade 

That these hanging Walls have made. 

The strange music of the wave^ 

Beating on these hollow caves ; 

This black din, wiiich rock^ emboli. 

Overgrown wkh eldest mos<; ; 

The ri|de portals that g^'ve light 

More to Terror than Delight, 

This ray chamber of neglect 

Wall'd about with disrespect ; 

From all this and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

The path taught n)e, by her might 

To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou best earthly hlis§, 

I will cherish thee for tliis,— - 

Poesy! thou s wee t'jst content. 

That e'er Heaven to mortals lent. 

Tho* they as a trifle leave thee 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conpeive thef > 

Thovgh thou be to them a scorn, 

That to nought but earth are born, 

Let my life no longer be 

Tlian I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee ipadnesf , 

Let me never taste of gladness^ 

If I love not their maddest fits, 

Mor^ than all their greatest wits. 

And though some too seeming holy 

Do account thy raptures folly ; 

Thou dost teach me to contemti 

What makes knaves and fools of them. 



[In rescuing a few passages from oblivion, 
of some of the early i)ngUsh writers, Mr. 
Ellis has lately performed a very pleas- 
ing service to th« lovers of poetry. The 
following, which he has culled from the 
. woj*ks ot Robert Heath, exhibit in a strong 
light the genius of the Poet, apd the taate 
of his Editor.] 

• Invest my head with fragrant rose. 
That on fair Flora's bosom grows ! 
Distend my veins with purple juice, 
That mirth may throu^ my soul- diffuse ! 
'Tis Win| and Love, and Love in Wine, 
Inspirea our youth with flames divine. 
Thus, crown'd with Paphian myrtle, I, 
In Cyprian shades will bathing lie ; 
Whose snow, if too much cooling, then 
Bacchus shall warm my blood again. 

Tis Wine and Love, and Love in Wine, 
Inspires our youth with flames divine. 
Life's short, and winged pleasures fly. 
Who mourning live, (fe) mourning die ; 
On down and floods, then, s Wan-like, I 
Will stretch my limbs^ and §ingipg, die. 

'Tis Wine and Love, and Love in Wiije, 
Inspires o\ir youth wilh flames divine. 

3 e , 
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To Claratteila, saying the vyould commit her- 
^elf to it Nutmry^ ' ■ > , > 

Stay, ClorasteWa, pritMe stay! ** 

Recal those frantic vo^s tipan \ ' 
WUt thou, thus ca3t thyseif a^way, 

As well as me, in fond disdain } 
Wilt thou be cruel to thyself? chiistise ' 
Thy harmless body, 'cause your powerful 

eyes ■ ' : 
Have charm?d mysense* by a strange sur- 
prize ? . * 
Is it a sin to be belov*d ? 

If but the cause you could remove. 
Soon the effect would be remov'd ; 

Where beauty is, tJiere will be lore. 
Nature, that wisely nothing made iii vain. 
Did make you lovely to be lov'd again ; 
And, when such beauty tempts, can lovfc 
refrain ? 

When Heav'n was prodigal to you. 
And you with beauty's glory stor'd. 

He made you, like himself, for view. 
To be beheld and then ador'd. 

Why should the ^old then fear to see that sun. 

That fonri'd it pure ? why shcJuld you live a 
nun. 

And hide those rays Heaven gave to you 
alone ? 

Thjpelf a holy temple^ art j 

Where love shall teach us both to pray ; 
1*11 make an altar of my heart. 

And incense ot\ thy hps will lay. 
Thy mouth shall be my oracle, and then 
For beads we'll tett our kisses o'er again. 
Till they, breath'd from our souls, shall cry. 



For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY. 

[For a period of considerable duration, The 
Companion, a paper devoted to the Belles 
Letters; has been published in Baltimore. 
Its conductors have frequently been chang- 
ed, and of course the complexion of the 
paper has varied, as might b« expected, 
from this state of mutahilitv: the Companion 
though generally cheerful and Instructive 
has sometimes been dull ai^ heavy. We 
tindepstand from a BaltinJbre print, that 
this paper is to appear in a new guise. 
The Prospectus, which the present Pro- 
prietor has issued, contains so complete a 
sketch of his scheme, and exhibits such 

. evidence of talent8,that, in the spirit of that 
zeal Which always actuates us in the cause 
of elegant Literature, we give the article 
in question a conspicuous platce, and sin- 
cerely wish ibat tjie incognito Editor may 
meet the amplest encouragement, and be 
cheered and successfal in'that race which 
has glory for its goal] ^ 



PROSPECTUS. 

We avail ourselves of the opportijU>i- 
ty whicjh the compkuon of the ^epond 
volume of the Companion presetita^ to 
announce to the public some changes 
which are projected in the work, 

. The most patriotic and dibinterested 
motive had prompted the late Editor t^^ 
undertake the direction of that paper, 
but as the time and attention it required 
were incompatible with his prpfessionai 
pursuit, he found it necessary tp engage, 
an associate in his literary labours, and 
to tliis associate he has ultimately deem*- 
ed it proper to relinquish the ^olo 
management of the work. 

The present Proprietor has long.fek 
the necessity of some alterations in the 
plan and management of the paper, in 
order to render it more generally ac- 
ceptable. 

Variety is the essence of amiisement, 
hence we abandon the smooth and un- 
broken plain, however productive of the 
most useful harvests, to ramble amidst 
scenes, where nature exhibits her more 
varied, picturesque and fantastic form*. 
We find this quality eminently essen- 
tial in a periodical paper— the repeated 
failure of works of this nature, when? 
the plan on which they have been con- 
ducted has confined them merely to 
litei-ary subjects, sufficiently proves 
that these alone will not interest the 
public. 

To merit general attention, a publi- 
cation of this kind must display a spi- 
rited versatility ; it must treat by turns 
of morals, politics and fashions; 

Must move from grave to gav with readf art. 
Now play the sage's now the trifler's 'part. 

Having then resolved no Tongef to 
confine our fellow labourers within the 
limits prescribed by the regulations of 
the Companion, we will more particu- 
lady indicate those topics, to which we 
would wish to direct the attention of 
wHters, and with which we shall ende^ 
vour to aniuse our readers. 

Essays ON Mem A^n MANNBEdt ,r 
Aftefthe manner of 6ur ^ccomjSIfeH- 
ed predecessors, Johnson and Ad<Bfo}i, 
shall'elaim a large portion 6tom ktt^ 
tion. But however short we may cbtiic 
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of the majestic march of the one and in 
vain sigh for the unaffected simplitity 
of the other, we yet indulge a hope that 
"we shall be able to produce something 
that may amuse the grave^and detain 
the idle. It would be superfluous here, 
to dwell upon the influence which these 
writers hare had, in ameliorating i^an- 
ners, establishing the decencies of life, 
atid forming a correct taste in literature. 
Many of the volatile and the frivolous, 
who were deterred from reading by the 
formidable appearance of a connected 
volume, were easily induced to peruse 
a desultory page. The effect was slow, 
but it was ceitain. * A great and com- 
mercial people have become readers, 
chaste in manners and correcit in criti- 
cism. The pleader has rejected the rug- 
g€ki idiom of technical language, and 
ventured to travel out of the record to en- 
liven his harangue by the brilliancy of 
metaphor. The divine has been ena- 
bled more impressively to fulfil the du- 
ties of his solemn vocation, by the new 
views of human nature which he has 
ck>ntemplated through the vista of Addi- 
son, or seen in the polished mirror of 
Mackenzie, whilst the merchant has 
closed his day-book to tattle with Isaac 
BickerstafF, or ramble with Dr. Johnson. 

Every writer shall be judged with 
candour. We prohibit no style which 
is correct, no subject that may be useful. 
The moralist shall occasionally assume 
Ae dictatorial chair, and endeavour to 
fortify the timid and determine the ir- 
resolute. The metaphysician shall spin 
his cobwebs, and the philosopher have 
a comer for his theories. - Poetry may 
wing her daring flight to the double 
mountain, and even history clog the 
wings ofv time. In short our essays 
shall attempt to indicate whatever is 
beautiful or deformed in society, and 
diescribe what is useless or valuable. 

Whilst we shun any active exertions • 
in the noisy field of political warfare, 
we invite our correspondents to exer- 
cise their talents, and disseminate their 
opinions, on those gre^t political ques- 
tions which are alike important to all. 
The grand events daily occurring on 
the Theatre of Europe, events at pre- 
sent so closely connected with all the 
operations of thought; wherever their 



influence reaches^ afford matter for 
much interesting speculation, andshould 
by no means be prohibited in any paper 
presented to the public. 

But it mttst be remembeted, that 
whi^t we loosen the trammels which 
have hitherto too'strictly ^ confined our 
views^ we niust not verge to the pppo- 
site extreme— 4he ammosity of i ps^ny 
spirit must never contaminate our 
pages, nor indecent personalities de- 
grade the digniv^ of our work. From 
fair and liberal discussion proceed those 
bright emanations of truth, which irra- 
diate, and convince the min^; but angry 
disputation, by strengthening th^ influ- 
ence of prejudice, and impeding the o- 
perations of reason^ can only heighten 
the gloom, and perpetuate the reig» of 
ignorance. * . ^ 

Of .the various kinds of writing,' per- 
haps no one is more generally plcjasing 
and inore extensively useful thaQ, 

Biography. 

The wonderful events and the sudden 
vicissitudes, whith have happened;, to 
those who have attracted the envy 
and the admiration of the world pos- 
sess an interest in the mind^ of the 
inquisitive, superior to all the airy cre- 
^onff of the novelist. 

There isaperiod of life at which rea- 
son assumes the reigns of imagination, 
and incidents, however novel and strik- 
ing, and with how much soever of skill 
they may be woven together, cease to 
charm, unless sanctioned by the seal of 
reality. It is theathat the biographer 
enjoys his triumph. He leads his fol- 
lowers into the very innermost recesses 
of genius, and opens to his curious eye 
the secret springs of human action. 
He conduc^ them through the classic 
shades of the Lyceum, that he may be 
exhilarated by the wit of Akibiades, or 
instructed by the wisdom of Socrates : 
and Somnus is necclected whilst he sits 
up late with Woffini^ton, and the En- 
glish orator, or beguiles the stillness of 
the midnight hour by sipping tea at the 
Grown and Mitre with Johnson and his 
faithful Chronicler, In short, Biography 
is a study to which every reader is in- 
debted for the amusement of many an 
hour; and its fascination is so pqweiiul^ 
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that Pliny's opinion of history may be 
applied to it with equal truth : tt is al- 
ways pleasing) write it as you will. 

Criticism 
is bf ihdispenslble importanct;, in a 
work of this natui^e. The habit of com- 
paring our language with that of the 
great masters of styie, is a discipiine to 
which every student must submit who 
is emulous of fame In the art of com- 
position. And if, in perusing the I'e- 
marks of a perspicacious ciitic he should 
find his sentiments anticipated, let him 
regard it as suspicious, and continue his 
pursuit of the Olympic pri*e, with re- 
newed ardour. 

CriticisTriy ih the well imagined alle* 
gory of one whose Words are sweet like 
the Hyblean honey, was the eldest 
daughter of Labour and Truth. She 
\^as at her birth committed to the -care 
of Justice, and brought Up by her in 
the pakce of Wisdom. Being soon 
distinguished by the celestials for 
her uncommon qualities, she was ap- 
pointed Governess oi¥sir\cy^ and empow- 
ered to beat time to the chotnis of the 
muses, when they sung before the throne 
of Jupiter. 

The true path is here so distinctly 
indicated by this experienced writer, 
that no one can hesitate between the 
real and the pretended Critic. That art 
must be valuable which is produced by 
labour and truth, fostered by justicfe^ and 
protected by wisdom. 

These are the thre^ great topics 
which present themselves as of primary 
importance in a periodical publication ; 
there are others which, though of minor 
value in themselves, yet should not be 
neglected. 

We should consider accurate 

Reports 2 
of judicial decisions on important points, 
worthy of preservation^ althougli they 
may not be interesting to the generality 
of readers. We have the promise of 
assistance in this department, from a 
gentleman, who will communicate such 
cases of moment as may occur in this 
city. 

Such brief novels or tales aft are re- 
commended by purity of design and the 
faccination of incident) may be ocasion- 



ally inserted. Thus shall we obey ^ 
precept of the poet, and join both profit, 
and delight in one : 
Slmul et jucimdii et idonea dicere vitte. 

Literary, philosophical, and agricul- 
tural intelligence, will be studiously 
sought and promptly given. 

Sketches of tours, by those who have 
journeyed through foreign countries, 
and tarried amongst strange people, and 
like the hero of the Grecian bai'd, have 
attentively 

Their manners noted knd their states sur- 
veyed, 

are a cheap mode of increasing know- 
ledge, without the ihconvenienceof trav- 
elling. 

The PdEtiCAL Department, 

we hope, will prove a hive of hoarded 
sweets, to those who detight in the bril- 
liant tints of fancy. We shall invoke 
the Arcadva both of native and foreign 
shores to attune their softest reeds, and 
with sweet novelty the taste amuse* 

We have now explained our idea of* 
the manner in which we should desire 
to conduct our Miscellany, which wiU 
be henceforth presented under the title 
of the Observer — Of our own abilities 
to perform the task we have imposed 
upon ourselves, we must speak with the 
most unaffected diffidence—- but of the 
talents and high attainments of our as- 
sociates, and of those who have gene- 
rously offered their aid, we may speak 
with no timid voice. 

We engage in the toilsome and thor- 
ny path of editorial duty, with hopes 
neither depressed by fear, nor elevated 
beyond the bounds of rational expecta* 
tion. We will never condescend to 
prostitute our pen to degrading flatteiy 
for the purpose of obtainingyavowr;, If 
we fail, we shall have at least the conso- 
ling and honorable reflection, of haring 
aimed at our country's good— if -our 
laudable and honest exertions obtain fbr 
us, the esteem of the worthy, and the 
sanction of the liberal and the enlightp 
ened, we shall move on in our glad ca^ 
rcer, animated with the delightful ho|»64 
that as time and experience mellow th^' 
powers of our mind, and science stiH[' 
opens her ample stores to our cons^int 
research, we may be found still vm^ 
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tod Thorc deserving of that patronage, 
which it will be our highest ambition to 
merit. 

As the expenses attending a period- 
ical work are considerable, prudence 
forbids our engaging in the undertaking 
until the support extended to it an- 
swers its expenditures; If '500 subscri- 
bers are obtained; we will commence 
the publication of the Observer oh the 
first of January. 

VARIETY. 

Variety is charming^, 
Ct)nstaticy is not for ifte ; 
So, ladies, you have warning 

OLD BALLAD. 

To the brilliant and profligate Lord 
Lyttelton, the following verses were 
sent when he was in his juvenile years. 
The reader will soon perceive what 
sanguine expectations were entertained 
of this young noblemah by his friends. 
It is to be deeply regretted, that Man- 
hood, did not ke^p the promiise of 
Youth. 

Epistle from the Honourable Con- 
stantine, John Phipps, Esq. to the late 
Thomas Lord Lyiteltony addressed to 
him, during the life-time of his Fa- 
ther. 

Sprung, Lyttelton, from noble British blood, 
My friendships honour, and life's greatest 
good! 

This courts the i-abble with obsequious nod. 
Or, the mob's idol, deems himself a god. 
That of the unruly courser seeks a name^ 
And risks his neck, to gain a jockey's fame : 
Another tells- with joy his father's land. 
Or prunes the curling vine with skilful hand : 
Some love the tented field, the drum, the 
fife. 

The din of arms, the battle's bloody strife : 
Me other cares, in otl;ier climes engage. 
To seek experience from the battle's rage : 
Where fleets meet fleets in deepest conflict 
joirt'd,. 

Where mimic thunders mock the impelling 
wind. 

But, born in greater character to shines 
And add tieka lustre to a noble line. 
Be thine the greater part in deep debate. 
With steady councils to uphpM the state. 
So fhy great Sire, skilled in each noble art. 
By virtue rules, by precept guides the heart. 
If his commands submissive you receive, 
Immortal and^nblam'd yovu> name shall Uve. 
O may his labour gain an happy, end, 
Make thee a patriot good, and constipit 
friend! 



May heav'n sho 4o^wn it* choicest bl^« 

aingi still, > , r - 

A Cato's virtue* and a Tully's skill. 
May'st thou the first of Britain's Senate 

shine, ' ' ^ 

And be thy father's name surpassed by 

tliij^e! . 

In a new work, written for the iWc 
of youtig persons, Mrs. C. Smith has 
composed the following, 

BeautiflU Otk to the Missel jThruzh. 

The winter solstice scarce is past. 
Loud is tlie wind, and hoarsely sound 
The mill streams in the swelling blast 
And cold and humid is the ground. 

- When to the ivy that embo-wers. 
Some pollard tree, or sheltering rock. 
The troop of timid warb'lers flock. 
And shudd'ring wait fot milder hours. 
While tho\^! thfe leader of their band, 
Fearless^alut'st the opening year ; 

? Nor stay^st till blow the breezes bland. 
That bid the tender leaves appear. 
•But, on some tow'riiig elra or pine. 
Waving elate thy dauntless wing. 
Thou joy'st thy love'notes wild to sing. 
Impatient of St Valentine. 
Oh, herald of the spring! while yet. 
No harebill steentfi the woddlftnd laHe, 
Nor stare wort fair nor violet 
Braves the bleak gust and driving rain. 
'Tis then, as thro' the copses rude. 
Some pensive wand'rer sighs along; 
To soothe him with thy cheerful song. 
And tell of Hope and Fortitude ! 
For thee then may the hawthorn bush. 
The elder and the splendid tree. 
With all their various berries blush. 
And the blue sloe abounds for thee. 
For thee, the coral hoUy glows. 
Its a;rm'd and glossy leaves amon^; 
And many a branched oak be hung. 
With thy pellucid misletoes. 
Still may thy nest with lichen lin'd, 
■ Be hidden fiom the invading jay. 
Nor truartt boy its covert find 
To bear thy callow younpf away. 
So thou' precursor still of good, 
O herald of apjjroaching spring, 

' Shall to the pensive wand'rer sing. 
Thy song of Hope and Fortitude. 

The following is a very oid song, but 
like old wine it has exquisite spirit. 
The remonstrance is extremely natural 
and pleasing, and the conchibion ii 
worthy of every girl of spirit. 

-Where's my swain- so blithe and clever? « 

Why d'ye leave me aU in borrow. 
Three whole d^ys.are gone forever, 
Since you said you'd come to-morrow? 
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If you lov'd but half as I do. 

You'd been here with looks so bonny; 
Love has flying" wings I well know. 

Not for lingering lazy Johnny. * 

What can he be now a doing? 

Is he with the lasses Maying? 
He had better here be wooing. 

Than with others fondly playing. 
Tell me truly where he*s roving, 

That I may no longer sorrow. 
If he's weary grown of loving, 

Let him tell me so to-morjQpw. 

Does some fav'rite rival hide thee ? 

Let her be the happy creature, 
I'll not plague jnyself to chide thee. 

Nor dispute with her a feature. 
Bat I can't, nor will not tarry. 

Nor will kill myself with sorrow ; 
I may lose tlie time to marry, 

If I wait beyond to-morrow. 

Think not shepherd, thus to brave me, * 

If I'm yours, pray wait no longer. 
If you wont anotlicr'll have me, 

I may cool, but not grow, fonder. 
If your lovers, girls, forsake ye. 

Whine not in despair and sorrow. 
Blest another lad may make ye. 

Stay for none beyond to-morrow. 

In a former volume of the Port 
Folio, we exhibited the beautiful French 
foundation of the following sotlg, and 
soon followed it up by an American 
translation. The ensuing stanzas pur- 
sue the thought. 

LE PIPE DE TABAC. 
A much admired French air. 

Why should life in sorrow be spent. 

When pleasure points to the road. 
Wherein each traveller, with content. 

May throw off the pond'rous load; 
.And, instead, in ample measure. 

Gather fruits too long left ripe : 
What's this world without its pleasure ? 

What is pleasure but a pipe ? • 

See the jovial sailor's state, 

Mark the soldier's nobl^oul. 
What doth heroes renovate ? 

What refines the splendid bowl? 
Is it not Tobacco dear 

That from the brow fell grief can wipe? 
Yes, like them, with jolly, cheer, 

I £nd pleasure in a pipe. 

Some are fond of care and grief,' 

Some take pleasure in sad strife. 
Some pursue a false belief; 

Few there are that enjoy life. 
Some delight in envy ever. 

Others avaricious -gripe, 
' Would you know my greatest pleasure ? 

'Tis a glowing social pi|ie. ■ 



The following punning verses were 
addressed a few days after her birth, to ' 
th« infant daughter of Sir Thomas ^ 
Pope, the foupder of Trinity College, 
Oxford. . ' . 

See this little mistress here* 

Did never sit in Peter's chair, i 

Nor a triple crown did wear> , , . ^ 
And yet she i* * Popew? 

No benefice she erer sold, - • 

Nor did dispense with sh>s fo^ gold r 

She hardly is a fortnight old. 

And yet she is a Pope.* 

No King her feet did ever kiss. 

Or had from her worse look than this ; 

Nor did she ever vainly hope,' 
i To saint -poor mortals with a rope, * 

And yet she is a Pope. 
A female Pope, you say, a second yixm. 
Ah no, she is Pope Innocent, or no^e., 

In the following little verses the rea-» 
der will recognize something of the 
gallant style of some of our older po-. 
ets. 

THE TEARS OF BEAUTY. , ^ ' 

Coy Beauty's blush is passin^^ sweety. , 

And sweet the bashful smile she wean-} . 
But love and admii*ation meet. 

In beauty glist'ning through her teart* 
Most «weet. the cowslip in its dews i 

Most sweet the sun thro' sbow^ appears ; 
Most sweet the meads, where Btre4nilet#' 
ooze ; • • *• - 

And sweetest beauty in her tettrs. 
On earth one object is divine \ 

The heart which sympathy endears ; 
*Tis Beauty's self at Pity's shrine. 

With roses glist'ning Uiro' her tears, ' 

To Readers and Corresfiondenta, \ 
The philosophy and practice of ^' Hi-^ 
lario" are derived from the faAious 
nale of Bicker^taff. 

Friendship, with thy smile divine, * - . 

Brighten all our features; . ,• ' 
What but friendship, love, and wi»c,' 

Can make us happy creatures r . . 
Bring the flask, the Jmisic brings; 

Joy shall quickly find- us ; 
Drink and dance and laugh and sing^" 

And cast dull care behind us. 
Why the deuce should we be sad. 

While on earth we moulder ? 
Grave, or g^y, or wise, or mad. 

We every day grow older. 
Then, since time will steal ai|Miy> 

Spite of all our sorrow ; 
Heighten every joy to day. 

Never mind to-morfow. . 
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THE ASS AND THE STAG. 

Oi7CE on a time, no matter when. 
But 'twas some ages since; say ten— 
(For asses now mote wise appear. 
And deer affect to herd with deer), 
Onee on a time theA, it is said. 
An Ass and Stag together fed ; 
In bondis of U)f e so closely bound. 
That seldom were they, separate found. 
The upland lawns when summer dried. 
They ranged.the meadows . side by side ; 
And when gaunt famine chased them thence, 
They overleap'd the garden fence. 
Dividing without strife or coil. 
Like ministers of state, the spoil. 

In that gay season when the Hours, 
Spring*s handmaids, strew the earth with 

flowers, / 
Our pair walk»d forth, and frisk'd and played. 
And cTopt the herbage as they stray'd. 
'Twas evening — stillness reign'd around. 
And dews refreshed the thirsty ground i 
When, homeward browsing, both inhide 
Unusual fragrance from the g^le. 
It was a garden, compass'd round 
With thorns, (a perfect Indian mound^. 
Through which they saw enough within. 
To make a diwe of asses sin. 
No watchdog — ^gard'ner — all was hush'd j 
They bless'd their stars, and in they push'd; 
FeU to with eager haste, and wasted 
Tlpn cabbages, for one they tasted. 

And now the Ass (to fullness fed) 
Cherished strange fancies in his head ; 
On nature's carpet* idly roU'd, 
By care or prudence lincontrol'd ; • 
His pride froth 'd up, his self-conceit. 
And thus it bubbled forth " How sweet. 
Prince of the branching antlers wide. 
The mirth-inspiring moments glide ! 
How grateful are tiie hours of spring. 
What odours sweet the breezes bring ! 
The roUsky 'air to joy invites, 
And drowns the senses in delights. 
Deep 'mid^ the waving cypress boughs, 
Turtles exchai^e their amorous vows ; 
While, from his rose's fragrant lips. 
The bird, of eve love's nectar sips. 
Where'er I throw my eyes around. 
All seems to me encbajited ground ; 
And night, while Cynthia's silvery gleam 
Sleeps on tjje lawn; the grove, the stream. 
Heart-soothing night, for nothing longs. 
But one of my melodious songs. 
To lap the world in bliss, and show 
A perfect paradise below ! 
When youth's warm blood shall cease to 
flow. 

And beauty's dheek no longer glow ; 
When these sofl graceful limbs,^ grown old. 
Shall feel Time's fingers, icy cold j 



POETftY. 

Close in his chilling arms embraced. 
What pleasures can I hope to taste ? 
What sweet delight in Age's train ? 
'Spring will return, but ah ! in vain," 

The Stag, half pitying half, amazed. 
Upon his old associate gazed ; 
" What ! hast thou lost thy wits ?*' he cried, 
** Or art thou dreaming, open-ey'd ? 
Sing, quotha ! was there ever bred 
In any mortal afts's head 
So strange a thouglit ! But, no offence— 
What if we first remove from hence ; 
And talk, as erst, of straw and oats. 
Of scurvy fare, and mangy coats. 
Of heavy loads, or worse tlian those. 
Of cruel di'ivers, and hard blows ? 
For recollect, my gentle friend, 
We're thieves, and plunder is our end. 
See 1 through what parsley we've been toil- 

And what fine apinnge we are spoiling ! 

• He most of all doth outrage reason, 

* Who fondly singeth out of season.* 
A proverb that, in sense, surpasses 
The brains combined of stags and asses : 
Yet, for I must thy perils trace, 
Sweet bulbul* of the long-ear'd race ! 
.Soft soul of harmony ! yet hear ; 

If thou wilt rashly charm our ear. 

And with thy warblings, loud and deep, 

Unseal the leaden eye of sleep ; 

Roused by thy song, and arm'd with sta\'e^ 

The gard'ner, and a host of slaves. 

To mourning will convert thy strains. 

And make their pastime of ^y pains." 

His nose in scorn the songster rears. 
Pricks up his twinkling length of ears. 
And proudly thus he shot his bolt : 
" Thou soulless, senseless, tasteless dolt^ 
If, when in vulgar prose I try. 
My voice, the soul in extacy 
Will to the pale lip trembling flee. 
And pant and struggle to get free. 
Must not my song——" 

** O, past pretence ! 
The ear must be deprived of . sense," 
Rejoin'd the Stag, — *« form'd of dull clay. 
The heart that melts not ait thy lay ? 
But hold, my ardivt prayer attend. 
Nor yet with song^ the welkin rend ; 
Still the sweet murmur in thy throat. 
Prelusive of the thrilling note ! 
Nor shrink not up thy nostrils, friend. 
Nor thy fair ample jaws extend ; 
Lest tliou repent thee, when too late. 
And moan thy pMns, and well-eam'd fete." 

Impatience stung the warblei^'s soul. 
Greatly he spuni'd the mean control ? 
And from the verdant turf uprear'd. 
He on his friend contemptuous leer'd ; 



• The Persian word for Nightingale. 
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Stretch'd his lean neck, and wildly stared^ 
His dulcet pitdi-pipe then prepared,^ „ 
His flaky ears' piick'd up. wjtbal. 
And stood in posture musical. 
« Ah !" thought the Stag, •« I gi-eatly fear. 
Since he his throat begins to clear. 
And strains and stares, he will not lon^ 
Deprive us of his p>mdi&ed skmg. 
Friendship to safety well may yield." 
Be said, and nimbly fled the fieFd. - 

Alone at length, the warbler As» 
Would every former strain sm-pass ;. 
So right he aim*d, so kmd ke br«t> 'd. 
The forest shook, ni^t seem'd afraid, 
- And starting At the well-known sound, 
The gard'ners from their pallets bound ; 
The scared musician this pursues, 
That.5tops iiim with insidious noose ; 
Now to a tree behold him tied. 
Whilst both prepare tp take his hide. 
But first his cudgel eitlier rears, 
And plies his ribs, . hi? nose, his ears ; ; 
His head converted to a jelly, , 
His back confoiuided with lis bejly ; 
All br.uls.e4 without, all broke within. 
To leaves they noW doitvert his skin ; 
Whereon, in t^haracters of gold, ^ 
For an good asses-, Jrwmg Jind old, ^ 
Thii short instroctiT« tale is told. 3 

To England^ on tht Slave ■'trade. 
Of Jill thy foreign crimes, from pole to pole, 
Non^ moves, such indign^ition in my soul, 
S*ich hate, such deep abhorrence, as , thy; 
; trade 
ii) human beings ! . 

Thy ignorance thou dar'st to plead ho more ; 
The 'proofs have thunder'd from the Afric 

~ shore. ' 
'Behold', behold, yon rows ranged over rows. 
Of death with dying linked m deaths Ifi^t 
throes. 

Beliold a single victim of despair, ^ 
jpi-agged upon deck to gasp the ocean air ; 
Devoid ol^fear, he hears the tempest rise,-* 
The ship 'desending 'tween tlie waves, he 
ey^ 

With eager hope >; he thinks his woen shall 

, eid,: , , . . 
Sunk in despair he sees her still ascend- 
Wbat barbarous race mF^ authors, of his 
woes T 

With freights of fetters, who the vessel 

stows 1" ' ' 

Who maimfiictares Ihumb-scpews ? wfcothe 

scourge ? • 

Whose navies ahield ihp p»rat^s o'er the 
• surge ? 



Who, from the mother's arms, the clinging 
child 

^Teirs ? It is England,— imerciful and mild ! 
Most impious racci wh6 brivp the watery 
realm 

In blood-fraught barks, with Murder at the 
helm ! 

Who trade in t^rtWMs, profit draw from pain. 
And even whose mercy is but love of gain ! 
Whose human espgoes cffre^^tMy -n m^pa tkH 
By rule and square, according to the Act f — 
And is that gorerdrenched flag by you un- 
*furl'd, 

Champions of right, knights -errant of the 
world ? 

" Yes, yes," your CommmsMdi *^ Let Iruck 

. things Set . ' ^ ! * 

*« If OTHERS rob and murder, <wky not we 
In the smoothed speech, and in the uripratsed 
hand, 

I hear the lash, I hear the fierce command; 
£ach guilty nciy ten thotisand crimes de- 
creed. 

And English mefc^ Bftid, Let millions bleed! 

The Thanitgimng off Cape Trafalgar, 

Upon the high, yet gently rolling wave. 
The floati ng tomb that heaves above the brave, 
Soft sighs the' gale- that laite tremendAils 

roar*d, . ' * " i 

Whelming the wretched remnants of the 

sword. 

And "now the cannon's peaceful summont 
ealls : • ' . = V' 

The victor ' bands, to mount 't^ir- "^oojden 
walls, y J : 

And from the ramparts, where 'their com- 
rades ftli, ' * 

The mingled strain of joy kndgtiet'fb Well : 

Fast they ascend, from 'stem to stem- they 
spresEd, 

And crdwd the engines whence Uie U^t- . 

nin^ sped: . ■ , 

The white-robed priest his upraised ihahds 

extends, - • < .r; :.i 

Hushed is each voice, at^c^itlbfi^^dMtig 

bends ; ' ' ' ' ' 

Then from each prow the grand JftosaaBas 

rise. 

Float o'er the deep, and hover to the skies. 
Heaven fills each heart; yet Hy>*tf ^llli)ft 

intrude, ' • . "i ^ 

And tears of love, celestial joys €*dude. 
The wounded man, who heirs' the sotfi^ng 

strain, j , ' * 

Lifts his pale visage, and'fbrg^Wil |Mijii; 
WhUe parting spirits, niingling with thr layt 
On halleluiahs wing their heavenwaLrd wfjr. 
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No. 22. 

Un caraet^ bien fade est celui de n'en 
avoir aucun. Labbvyere. 

To mark the manners, and reform the 
m^n. Akon. 

I hope not to be ^ckoned among tiie 
idle or the lualicions adperaers of 
that sex which at l^ast divides with my 
own^ all that ^gnifies as well as aU 
that adorns our comiBOR nature, ^ 1 
draw from a German writer, far the 
new entertainment of this day, the pic^ 
tore of a certain -versaHHty^^ which might 
be illustrated with equal success in the 
male as in the female character. I de- 
ure always to think of woman with that 
&Tonrable sentiment, which, as the 
poet has both archly and prettily sus- 
gested, becomes a mman'g aon>^ , 

Geptle thou art, and therefore to be won ; 
Beauteous thoa art, therewre to be as- 
sail'd; 

And when a voman wpos, wliat tuoman'* 
^iU sourly leave her till she has puevail'd ? 

Flaria, who resides in one of the 
smaller cities of Germany, is a rich 
young Widoii«r, the character of whom 
has long been the subject of controversy 
among her,neighbours. 

During the lifetime of a late^vy 
eounsc^r, who was her fellow citizen, 
and who was a great admirer of the 



&shionable paH)ductions of the press, 
Flavia devoted herself fMa xaom^ 
ing till night, to the reading of roman- 
ces. After his decease, there was m>o* 
ther conspicuous personage in tiie town, 
a doctor of medicide, who doated on 
halh and entertainments; and Flavia 
threw all her books aside^ and gave 
herself up to dress and dancing. At 
length, the sovereign of the principa-^ 
lity thought proper to send a reveremi 
dean, and truly pious man, to reside in 
this provincial city. Flavia immediatelf 
renounced her balls ; not to return ta 
her lt>mances, but to hold Ittde asBem<« 
Uies at her house ; to which none but 
persons religiously disposed were in^ 
vited. 

Upon this sadden and peculiarly re« 
markable change, these difibrent opioi* 
ons of Flavia were broached, and be- 
came the subjects of endless discussi- 
ons. 

The presidem of the college, ii^o 
was a wit, and a writer in a literary 
journal, had an expeditious solution 
for the probi^; for he maintained 
that Flavia bad no character at all, and 
that a poet could make nothing of hei;^ 
either on the stage, or in a novel. 

The dean, and his followers, were^ 
also very earnest in delivering senti- 
ments on this occasion. Flavia, they 
said, had been a worldly-minded person ; 
one who, after corrupting her private 
hours by the study of pro&ne writings, 
had afterward openly espoused the 
cayee of iniquity, by appearing at balls^ 
plays, and similar diversions, suiiablo 
3 E 
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to the depcaYed taite of unthinking 
youth ; but that of late> a happy con-^ 
version had taken place, and that no* 
thing could equal the sincerity of her 
repentance. 

The whole attention of the doctor 
was directed to the animal system of 
Ftavia, and by no means to the religi- 
ous or moral constitution of her mind. 
This lady, said he, has ruined her 
health, in the first instance, by a too 
sedentary life, and too close application 
to books, and in the second, by a long 
run of sleepless nights, through which, 
liy degrees, the whole mass of her Wood 
has been overheated and thickened : a 
•light course of bleeding, • and some 
Sehxer water, in the spring, might be 
•f service to her. 

Each of these gehUemen, it is plain, 
had a system of his own ; a perspec- 
tive, through the medium of which all 
c^jects - appeared to him of one hue. 
As to the rest of the neighbours, con- 
scious, on the one hand, of their own 
^rtrsightedness, and placing on the 
other, imlimited confidence in tiie glass- 
es of those that have been mentioned, 
each adopled one of the foregoing opi- 
nions, ' aecording as he Iras more or 
less connetted with the author, or as it 
agreed with some interest of his own. 

The bookseller, who had pocketed a 
pretty considerable sum' by the large 
orders for spiritual books, with which 
he had served Flavin, was entirely with 
the church party, and felt the liveliest 
Joy at the unlooked-for conversion. 
' The dress-maker, whose best cus- 
tomer Flavia had been, and who had 
HOW wholly lost her custom, supported, 
or rather went beyond the doctor, giving, 
to what he called melancholy, the name 
of madness. 

The shoemaker, who suffered only 
partially, was of the moderate opinion 
of the presidetit, and only lamented 
that s6 chanmng a lady as Flavia shotild 
not know her own mind. 

Only one tnan in the city, a man 
quite of the commtm stamp, and a 
Unen-draper by trade, but one who had 
not impaired his sight, which was na 
turally good, by the use of spectacles 
or glasses ; and who, besides, had ne- 
ver shared in any part of the custom of 




Flavia; this man had it faiBttcf^'^^xM 
than all the rest, and w^ forttiiikt^ 
enough to dive into the truth. 

Being, one Sunday, in compaby with; 
certain of his fellow citiien^ and tiik 
bookseller introducing the subject,s^lifch; 
he did by the fbllowin^ ejactilattpn/'tfcf-* 
companied by a deep si^n, * 'The ^rSct. 
' of God has wrought miracles tij^ixiMir 
neighbour, Mrs. Flavia !' he maiiitaihed 
roundly to his facfc, that, on the Cohtra-^ 
ry, the finger of "heaven had had * no;; 
thing to do in the business. A 'mo^; 
mcnt after, flatly he contradicft|d tjie 
dress maker, who was for consinicft^g 
'the whole into madness, and the slio^y 
maker, who, repeating his old coih- 
mon-place, alledged, that < She did not 
know what she would be at ! 

This lady, said the linen-draped, li- 
derstands perfectly tirell what she is' 
about ; and if you, my fiiends, were 
not blind, you would understand it ti6b.' 
Pray, tell me, who was the person^ 
in most estimation, In our city; di 
the life-time of the late privy-cou 
lor ?— The privy-counsellor himself.-^ 
And, after his death, whert the doctoi^^ 
caime^o reside among ds, to wiiom*^^ 
we pull off our hats with the grbat^^' 
ceremony ? — why nobodybut tiie^cfct^bi*. 
And, when his highnes^ thought ph>pj^r 
to send among* us the deair, who wi^ 
the man that made a greater figui^e in 
the town than the doctor?— -Jfo othef 
than ^hc dean himsfelf. — Very well ! joW' 
ly weigh this circumstance as fft^^ 
ought, and you will find the ihatUi^' 
out. . ' 

The virhole company smiied ; aiw; 
the general opinion war, that the littl^;! 
linen-draper, notwithstandijig his d^. 
heavy look, had given a true expltiato^ 
tion ; an opinion which ekt^d Ifi&p 
much, and emboldened him ta.pi*6cew 
< Yes, gentlenien,* "«ddcd he, striking 
the table with his fist, if this deaa 
should charice to die, and ^ no person 
succeed in his office, I give you my 
word fork, the lady will return again to 
the doctor, and ius^badls!* ' 

Circumstances did not exactly 
out in this manner ; but what actually 
caibc to pass wsl^ ilot Vefy difi^oit. 
in its nature. The prtrtte, wEtr 
a very religious scyrereign, recalled 
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the dean to his court, where he made 
Ifl^ confessor; and, shortly after, 
^eiijt ar^giment to this obscure city. The 
major of the regiment, a very person- 
al]|^ man, carried his wife, soon after 
ftif svrVj^yal, tp sup. with Flayia; and 
Flf^vi^ Returned thp compliment at the 
major'sj. The major's lyife, when, in 
the dress of an, aniazon, she mounted 
her l]forse,^ was the admiration of the 
whole city^ fof the elegai^cc of her fi- 
gurp, and the gracefulness of her car- 
ria^je. JFlavia, who was convinced that 
her own figure and carriage were in no 
^li»e . inferior to those of the major's 
Vif^> jostnq time in purchasing a horse, 
and was soon seen at the side of the 
faif stranger, dressed also like an 
amazon, in.a green jacket, edgpd with 

* This woman has no character at 
aP I' exclaimed the president of the 
Qollege, as she passed under his win- 
dow. . 

, *the parish-priest, returning from vi- 
siting the sick, pronounced her nq 
logger in a state of grace. 

This is as it should l?e.!^ cited the 
dbgtor, as he sat at his door^ on the ^op- 
posite side of the wa.y, smoking his 
pipe, in the ^ morning: < T^his is as it 
* should be J she observes a better rcgi- 
'Imen now, and takes the air. I* faith, 
*.5)\e is in a fair way of recovery !' 

* Thus each found in the new occur- 
rence some thing to strcngthcn,or at least 
agree with his own system ; and, what 
ought to h^ve undeceived them, served 
pnly to confirm them in their error. 
But the linen-draper, once more, con- 
sidi^red the subject in ite proper point 
of view. Meeting Flavia, near the 
hleaching-ground, on horse back, and 
in her military costume, he shook his 
great head, and said, within himself, 

* See, what vanity can do !' 

For the Port folio. 

POETICAL INQUIRIES. 

No. 12. . . 
THE MOALLAKAT. 

TOEM tV.— BY LBBEID, CONTim/ED. 

The poem of I^beid abounds with 
beauties of the highest , order ; and, 



though it is possible, that among its six 
companions, there niayJ>e others ^at 
possess a stronger charm for native rea- 
ders, with forc^igjDers, at Mst, it is thu^ 
that must take undisputed possession o| 
the first rank. Others may surpass hiu\ 
in popular allu sions pr se^iiiments, in 
favorite descriptions, and even a daring 
energy ; but his genius leads him to the 
tender and the beautiful, ^nd in these 
walks he has in the wb;)le Mpallakat^ 
no rival. Every delicate and int^est^ 
ing circumstance presents itself to his 
imagination, and is ready to his . pen* 
What exquisite painting have we in liis, 
address- to the remains of the camp» 
and his^ narrative of the departure 
the tribe ! Of ^hje camp, nought is left 
but the trenchesy called by Sir William 
Jones the canals, cut round the tents,, 
to drain; the spot on which they stand, 
and the thumaam-pUmts with which th^yi 
are fioiaed. 

The sound of striking the tents is a 
very beautiful circumstance : ' How. 
Avere thy tender affections i^sed,. when 
the damsels of the ti^be departed ; whe^^ 
tl^ey hid thems&lyes in carriages of cot- 
ton, like. aiUeloJicB hid^ in their lair, and 
the tents, as they were struck, -gave a 
piercing sound.' — Surely we hear aod 
see this departure \ . . i 

' They wei>e concealed in vehjicle^ 
well jcoyered with awnings and carpets, 
with fine-spun curtains and picture^ 
[embroidered] veils : a company of 
maidens were seated ii^, them,, like wild 
heifers of Tudah, or the roes of Wer 
gera tenderly gazing on their yoyng^ 
.They hastened their caipels^ til) ,the 
sultry vapour gradually stol^,t}iQm irofio^^ 
my sight; and they seemed to pasft 
through a vale, wild. with tanaarisks and 
rough with large stones, lika the valley 
of Beisha.' Tibis fine picture is Mr: 
lowed by the remonstrances of Lebeid's 
companions against the continued ia- 
dulgegce of a hopeless passion; b^t he, 
resolved to visit her, commences: tho^ 
description of his camel. 

It is here, as w<^l} as in every. pJapc 
where the manners of animals are ta 
be drawn, that the genius of Le)>eid} 
bursts forth with peculiar lustre. la- 
the passage just quoted, he compareA- 
the females of the tribe with 
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of Wegera, ttndeHy gazing on their 
ytmng ; -and, in his sketch of the Talley 
in which the camp had stood, he tells 
us, that there the large-eyed witd tow 
HickHng their youngs who nvill Boon 
heeome a herd on the fi/ain. But, in the 
description of the camel, we have two 
0f the finest pictures, of this class, that 
poetry can show ; that of the male and 
female wild ass, in their savage retire- 
ment, and that of the mld-cokv, whose 
talf kas been devoured. BufiPon is ad- 
mired as the Hografther of animals, and 
surely Lebeid is their fioet A fe- 
male wild-ass, whose teats are distend- 
ed with milk, while the male, by whom 
she is with fbal, is grown lean with 
^riving his rivals from her, with biting 
and kicking them in his rage. He runs 
with her up the ci-ooked hills, although 
he has been wounded in his battles ; but 
her present coyness, compared with 
her late fondness, fills him with syir-^ 
prise. He ascends the sandy hillocks 
. of Thalbut, and explores its deserted 
top, fearing lest an enemy should lurk 
behind the guide-stones. There they 
remain till the close of ^he sixth month, 
till the €tx)sty season is past : they sub- 
sist on herbage, without water ; thoir 
time of fasting is long. The thorns of 
the buhma-plant ijeound their hind-legs ; 
*nd the sultry winds of summer drive 
them violently on their course. At 
length, they form in thHr minds ajtxed 
resolution of seeking some cool rivulet, 
and the object of ^ir settled fturfiose 
is nearly attained. They alternately 
raise high clouds of dust, with an ex- 
tended shade. He passes on, but makes 
fcer run before him ; fbr such is his 
usual course, when he fears that she 
will linger behind. They rush over 
the margin^ of the rivulet ; they divide 
the waters of the full siheam. 
' The lively simplicity of this picture 
will recommend it to every reader ; in 
that Which follows, are many exqui- 
site touches * A wild cow, whose calf 
has been devoured by ravenous wild 
beasts, when she had suffered him to 
Ipraze apart, and relied for his protection 
on the leader of the herd; a mother 
nvjith fiat nostiiis, who, as soon as she 
misses her young, ceases not to run 
Juistily round the vaks between l3ie 



sand-hills, and to fill' ffienT Ite^- 
mournful criesr ; with tri&s^fbr her , 
haired youngy who how' Res 'tolled *itf I 
dust, after the du|i woFve^^ hutttcrtr 6£. ' 
the desert, have divided hh ^dngi^ 
limbs, and their feast Iw^ not beeft te^ 
terrupted.— .They met" Eihi m'M^ ^mo^ 
ment of her neglect; they seized 
with eagerness ; fi>i:, oh-T how uhefrih^ 
are the arrows of death !* What ai 
leqtion of beautiM circumstances -fol^ 
low :— < She passes the night ih agoivyl 
while the rain ftilh in a cotjtihucd 
shower, and drenches the tangfed ig^ovei 
with a profuse stream.' ' Shei shelt^rt 
herself under thfe root of a tree, wh6sift 
boughs are thicki apart from -the bther 
trees, whose fine sounds are shaken'i)^ 
her motion : yet the successive titT>ps 
fall on her striped back, while the clotids 
of night veil the light of the stars. Her 
white hair glimmers when the darkness 
is just coming on, and spartdeis IHce the 
peaiis of a merchant, when he statters 
them from the string. At length, iM^ten 
the clouds are dispersed, she rise* wf* 
ly, and her hoofs glide on the sllppiet|r 
ground. She grows impatient, And wHd 
with grief ; she lies frantic in the pool 
of Soayed for seven vrhofe days, wiA 
their twin sisters, and now she is ki ttt- 
ial despair: her teats. Which Were Wl 
of miHc, arc grown Haccid and dry, 
though they are ttot worn by suektilig 
and weaning her young/ ^ - . 

We may observe the art of the poet, 
in thus heightening the distress of his 
picture by the introductbn of a- heaVy 
rain, which drives the -mother^ ^lOith fiat 
nostrils under the shelter of a t*ee, a 
tree, the poet telh us, gtows among 
others, with a straight and naked stem, 
but one that stands apart, tci^d bea 
spreading branches. The fine sandat its 
foot tremble? with her motion. But,'i0i-* 
der this tree, still the rain falls kt b^- 
cessive drops on her striped bfk:k . To 
us that her back is ktrified" i^ibi>'etsMc 
us to see it ; had ^h^ rain fidleti <m';Aer 
\ back only ; so general a picture^ trt^d 
^have afi^cted us but little* The homr 
of darkness b^^iperadded 'td Uiat ^'the 
I rsdn ; this is nothing extrsordiBary f»liiit 
' the judicious poet could not negtedi to 
\ preserit it to our imj^lftadoft :Nl«e^lBtg|it 
have overlooked it. The'drc|itt«tkbic 
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jjJbfJr f^wft none but a rural poet 
tiA^M^Jbay^ tlvought of delineatinp; i biit 
Jti i^^ geui^ine touch : Her white hair 
j^mtf^^ mnid the darkness of the even- 
mg** : < At Jjpngtb) when the clouds are 
dl^^rs^dj riae^ eiirly* Eyery cow 
do^ this 4 but what rural paintingT She 
^ises ^Jy> • tq seek her young. Yet ian- 
9Sk3^v- d^tressfi^ circutnstance : a^id 
the.ipipati^ce of her mind) her hoofs 
sli4e, pn thc^ slippery ground. Then, 
the fevj^r t which follows, and inciuces 
hec to lie seven days ai>d nights in the 
p99l of Soayed ! and, lastly, her teats, 
wUcH are ^ccid and, dry, though they 
4ir,f imt worn by suckling and^ weaning 
^er young. The gaiety of the strains 
that follow, and the description of the 
J^rse, are also among the distinguished 
beautie;^ of tt^is poem. 
, The Ms^ommedan waiters tell a sto- 
rey .of Le)beid, which deserves to be 
facntionei here : it was a custom^ it 
«eaeiBS| aimong: the old Arabians; for the 
.mo9l pminentversifiers to hang upsonme 
choae^ couplets on the gate of the tem- 
ail a. public c^iallen^e to their bre- 
tbre^ who strove to answer ^em before 
Jhe Q^xt meeting, atOcadh- Now JL.e- 
.l^eid). who^ we a^e told, ^ad beieu a vi9- 
.|«n^ c^>poser of Mahommed, , Jixed a 
Doem on the gate, beginning with the 
Jotlo wing, distich) in which lie apparent- 
ly meant to reflect on the new religion : 
Jire not all things in vain^ vihich come 
from' God? and will not all honours 
decay J hut th9se which he confers ? These 
Jine^ speared so sublime, that i^ope pf 
the poets ventured to answer them ; till 
Mahon^imed, who was himself a poet» 
having composed a new chapter of his 
^cor^ (the s^cwd I think), placed the 
i^e^ing of it by the side of Lebeid's 
; i^QV who no sooner read it, than he 
. fircl^d it tabe something divine, con* 
fe»s^ his own inferiority, tore his 
verges from the gate> -and' embraced 
ibe veilgion of his rival ; to whom he 
was afterwards extremely useful in re- 
plying tp tl|e satire^of Amriolkais, who 
. ivag coetinu^ly attacking the doctrine 
of Mabomn^ed; the Asiatics add, that 
theip lawgiver acliLnowkdged^sQspe time 
after, that no heathen poet had ever 
proved » nobler distich than, that of 
. Lebeid jii^ quoted. ^ . 



For the Fort Folio. 

:.. jyii.S:C£jL%,'^'NY. : 

/ THE ADELPHrAD. ^ ^ 

The thanks of mankind are tmdoubt- 
edly due to the, biographer of Cbwpei*, 
for giving us so much iii the language 
of "his author, and so little ifif his' own'. 
Adopting a mode of wrMng sanctioned 
by a respectable modem -precedent, h6 
has arranged the familiar letters of 
"Cowper to his Wends in the order of 
time in which they were wrktenj anfl 
has thus 'made his author i^frf*- his owk 
Biography. A man niust be blind itr- 
deed to the beauties of polite writing, 
veho dpes not see, at a single glahce, 
^ow fer the style of Cow per transcends 
his biograplier. Howevfer, all criticisltn 
on this subject is foreign from our pre- 
sent purpose. 'The reader will obsdrve 
in these interesting ih^frjbirs a man 
constitutionally miserj/b!e. The nerves 
of Cowper Vere formed dangerously 
delicate. Those fittle rubs and vexati- 
ons of life, whidh^in an ordinary man 
would have been forgotten as soon as 
^ felt, deranged the'wTiole oeconomy of a 
system so peculiarly formed. A3ded 
to this susceptibility of misery, he was 
afRicted with a mielanclioly tnat over- 
shadowed hi^ whole' life, and sometimes 
brooded on Ins mind with Egyptian 
darkneiis. Ji is difficult to conceive 
the misery of such a life protracted to 
a late date, yrhen anothier phantom 
more terrible still was. added to this 
melancholy group, des/iondeney of sal- 
vation, Chajractei^ of this' kind are not 
formed for activje li|e. All that can be 
expected from, them is, that in a state 
of seclusion from the world, surround- 
ed only by^^ circle of a' few select 
friends, in the micjst .of innocent avo- 
cations and amusements, they would 
endeavour to nurse their cliseased minds 
into tranquillity and repose. Hence 
arose Cowpcr's passion for retirement, 
■which was so inveterate, that nothing 
could subdue it/. The glitter and de- 
corations of London had no fascins^ti- 
ons for a mind sick and soi*e under the 
pressure of constitutional evil, llic 
integrity of his -virtue he k^pt to the 
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last. Nothing can be a more interesting 
spectacle th^ to see calm and patient 
\irtue suffering, but not repining, at 
the a£RictioQS of Providence, and await- 
ing the hour of its dissolution, and ma- 
jestic in the midst of its sorrows. The 
brilliancy of Cowper's character acquir- 
ed new force from surrounding dark- 
ness. For a long period of his life; 
his reason was unable to cope with op- 
ponents SQ powerful, and the diseases 
of his mind settled yito insanity. A 
Reverend Divine, in his fimeral sermon, 
wantonly exposed a part of his charac- 
ter in these awful moments, which na- 
tural delicacy, a tenderness forthe mcr 
mory of the deceased, and above all a 
regard to the religion which he. profes- 
sed, should have taught bim to conceal 
The public have no right to know what 
is done or attempted by any man in his 
hours of insanity, ,and no . one can di- 
vulge it yri^hout a shameful dereliction 
oif duty. The biogcapher has drawn a 
benevolent veil over this part of Cow- 
per's life, and testified by his silence 
his respect to his memory. Whenever 
it comports with the designs of a mysr 
terious and inscrutable Providence to 
deprive a fellow-mortal of his i-eason, 
-we may justly tremble for the integrity 
of our own. A restless night, a mind 
broken by . the anxieties of business, 
deep study, sickness or lassitude, the 
most ordinary vicissitude to which hu- 
man nature is liable, frf quc^ntly con- 
verts the man of brilliant intellect into 
a candidate for Bedlam. Genius is pe- 
culiarly liable to such tremendous at- 
tacks. That rapid and intuitive glance 
of the mind on the subject, and that 
facility of combination which are the 
distinguishing properties of genius, are 
of themselves nearly allied to insanity. 
From this cause perhaps, more than any 
other, men who were re^rded by their 
own time and by after ages as prodigies 
of genius, have paid dearly for the va- 
lue of the boon, and fell martyrs to 
madness. Such a malady calls for the 
tear of compassion, for all the aids that 
charity can lend, and a benevolent con- 
cealment of its actions. Thus was 
Cowi)er afEicted ; he turned his back on 
^he kindling glories of the -firmament, 
and contemplated the gloom of his own 



shadowc We shaH shortly see that hh 
page is oppressed by the melancholy^ ^ 
his life, to which it is a faithful expo- 
sitor. ...» 

THE ADELPHi AD. • 
No. 59. 

There is a ridiculoiw kind of pfwdcJ^ 
ry in definition, when applied to 'f>artr- 
cular objects. Men who- haVe" i^otH 
away their^ Tntellect* against the^harp 
comers of a triangle^ ju'^ge of po^ftry 
as they would of a mathemsttiiial prd- 
bleiA. It is a sufficient ^lisWer 'ftf all 
such affectation of precision to say^thai* 
fioetry afifieala to the /ia98tcnSy and it 
therefore incafiable qf definitim. So long 
as the heart is delighted.; so Idng as nSf 
reader's passions flow in the sam<^ 
channel with the author's; whatever 
rigid pedantry may say in dispa!Fage<* 
ment, the fioetry is good. Nature, in 
the production of the minflr^c^ts as 'she- 
does in external creation. Here the cye^ 
roves over a range of prospect disposed* 
>yith tnathefnatical exactnew; and'there- 
it groups together mountains^ -rivers* 
and forests, with a Ucense truly paettd. 
In short, poetry, like the occult forces s 
in nature, is best known by the effect. 
The page of Thomscm , resemUes a' 
pellucid lake, where the spectator be-^ 
holds the earth, the sky, and all the cay 
varieties of creation, reflected in a lair 
and regular proportion. We gaze on 
the multitude of objects there assem<^ ' 
bled, with an equanimity of pleasnTC) 
until some superior thought, like a curl • 
upon the surfi9ice of the lake, causes the 
mind to swell with joy and admiratievi; ' 

Personification of inanimate 'objects' 
has ever been a dexterous engine «^ the 
hands of the poet. The reader will ^ 
observe how Thomson has managed it* 
We contemplate with complacency the^ 
character of Russia's ilhistrious JSster^' 
tmtil the last line lifts the mind 
its- serenity into a swell of delight.- 

" Who greatly spum*d the slothful jpoxpp qt , 
courts ; ' ' ' 

And roaming eveiy liuid, in every part, 
(His sceptre laid aside) with^H^us hBsA' ■ 
Unwearied plying the mec^iaiuc to«l> * ' ^* 
Ga^her'd tlie se^s of trade, a|i4 u,9«fiaLiyrl%i . 
Of civil wisdom^ and of mailial jlkAll*. , ^-^ ^/^ , 
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iitiidrg*d vii^ the stores of Europe, home heV 

goes; ^ 
Then cities rise amidst the illumin'd waste ; 
O'er joyless deserts smties the rural reign ; 
Par distant flood to flood is join'd ; 
TAe astoniiii^d Euxine hears the Baltic roar.'' 

The endowing one object with the pro- 
per4;ies of anoth^, to which it bears a 
i:emote and fantastic affinity, fornis 
aiapther prerogative of the poet. This 
enables hira to give to his subjects new 
pi'oper^ies, not obvious to an ordinary 
ey«. How finely has Thomson availed 
hitn3elf of this privilege to tell us, that 
the polar regions are uninhabitable I 
His miuse, it i^ems, is 

*» Still presshig on beyond Tomea's lake. 
And HeclA-feinHng through a waste of-snowj 
AJjd farthest Greenland, to the pole itself, 
where, failing gradual, life itself goes out," ^ 

Thomson** muse is usually too delicate 
for satire ; but occasionally she assumes 
a tone of reproof. The clergyman, 
who mixes in riot and dissipation, and 
a|»prfypFiates to his own enjoyment what 
he ctnMires in others, may recognize 
in Thomson'* mirror the fidelity of the' 
origimd. 

iPerhaps. some doctor, of tremendous 
paandi; 

A wpii and deep, a black abyss of drink, 
Outlives tliem all ; and from his buried fiock 
Retiring, full of rumination s^id, 
LiQTrkents the vjeakness of these latter times /*' 

It is well known that our passions are 
variously affected by our different cir- 
cumstances in life. Whether the heart 
is exhilarated by hope, or depressed by 
despair, confirmed by confidence, or 
shaken by ^oubt, it still obeys the im- 
pulse of accident. The poet must 
thei-eforc eptisider the human heart in 
aW its relations, and trace the vicissi- 
tudes of passion accordirtg to the vidafti- 
twle of events. He must accommodate 
his mind to the situation of his hero, 
amd.filair out his own passions through 
the channel of another. This is what 
is called writing from nature, ^ The 
r^adter then goes hand in hand with the 
author^ and is amazed to find the feel- 
ing* of his own heart so forcibly expres- 
sed bjr a stranger to its sensations. 
IMa^ ticrff try Thomson by this test. — 
Observe iiow the night-b^wildered man, 
in the midst of a snow-drift, " stung 



with the thoiights of home;'* yet fearing 
to proceed, not l^nowing what treachery 
lies lurking, beneath, its deceitful sur- 
face. V , . 
" Then ■ throng tlie bu^y shapes into hi* 
mind. 

Of cpVer*d pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the gower of frost ; 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge 
Smoothed up with snow, and what is land 
unknown. 

What water of the yet unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh, or solitary lake,. 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom ^ 
boils. 

MixM with the tender anguishy nature shoots 
Througli the wrung bosom of the dying man?* 

The poet has not left to conjecture 
what the cause of this anguish is ; for 
*«' Nor wife * nor children more shall he be- 
hold. 

Nor friend, nor *ac^erf home." 
There is certainly some propinquity 
between the fi>llowing passages from 
Thomson and Gray : 

*< In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
Tl^ fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of J^tless innocence.*' 
** F,or them no more the blazing . hearth 

shall bum,; 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care } 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his |nee"s, the envied kiss to 

share.^ 

Let us now reverse this gloomy picture; 
for it is injustice to our bard to sup- 
pose him capable of leaving the heart 
of his reader in a melancholy state. 
Behold now the sheep in the hands of 
the shearer : ' 

His benevolience,^ on which we haye 
commented so much, is again awakened, 
and vents itself in the following beauti- 
ful apostrophe \ ' 

** How meek ! how patient ! the mild crea- 
ture lies ! 

What softness in hitf nlelancholy face ! 
What dumb complaining innocence appears!*^ 
"•Fear not, ye gentle tribes; tis not the 
knife 

Of horrid slaughter that is o'er you war'd ; 
No, 'tis the tender swain's well-guarded 
shears, 

WhOf having now to pay his annual care, 
Borr(fK>^d your fleece, to you a cumJferdus 

loadj , . 
Will send you bounding to your hiUs again.** 
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For the following sketch of Stanley, 
an early English ^^ritef, we are in- 
' debted to the researches of George 
Ellis, Esq^. The specimens of poetry 
that follow, are very honourable to the 
talents of the author. 

He was a very learned editor of iEs* 
ehylus and the author of The History 
of Philoeophy," and nephew of Sandys, 
the traveller and poet. He pursued 
his studies first at home, and afterwards 
in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, under 
the direction of Mr. William Fairfox, 
son to the celebrated translator of Tasso. 
Having continued at the university till 
lie had taken the degree of A. and 
been admitted to the same at Oxford, 
1640, he then travelled in foreigA coun- 
tries; and on his retupiMived, during 
part of the civil wars; in the Middle 
Temple. He was the friend of Shirley, 
Sherburne, Hall, and Si^ckling. His 
poems, 1651, 12mo. consist j>rincipally 
of translations, with a few prigiBal com- 
positions, from which f611owing 
specimens are borrowed. ; He married 
when young, and died in 1678.* 

Philips, after commcncjing his other 
works, adds that Stanley j was particti- 
larly honoured for his smooth air and 
gentle spirit in poetry; Jrhieh appears 
not only in his own gfnuiiie poems, 
but also from what he haji so well trans- 
lated out of ancient Geek, tmd modem 
Italian, Spanish and Fre^nch poets, as to 
make his own. ^ 

so kg'. 

When, dearest Beauty, thou shalt pay 
Thy faith and my vaii> hope away. 
To some dull soul that cannot know 
The worth of that th^u do8t bestow : 
Lest with my si^s and J^ars I mij^ht 
Disturb thy unconfin'd delight. 
To some dark shade I will retire. 
And there, forgot by all, expire. 
Thus while the difference thou shall prove. 
Betwixt a feign'd and real lovej • 
Whilst he more happy, but less true. 
Shall reap those joys I do pursue : 
, And will those pleasures crowned be, 
Which faith, which love, design'd for me ? 
Then those perhaps thyself will find, 
Cruel too long, or too soon kind. 



* See Laugbain. Wood's FasfJ; I. 284, 
and the Biographia Britannica. 



Though when I lov»d the«, thwl weH fur. 

Thou art no longer so : 
Those.gl6rleS' all the pride ihtf. wtti 

Unto opinion owe. 
Beauties, lik6 stars, in borrowed lQ»ti^ iihiiie. 
And *twas my h)ve that gave thee thine. . 
The flames, which dwell within thine eye, 

Do ne'er With mine expire f 
Thy brightest ^race« fade and die. 

At once with my desire. 
Love's fires thus mutual influence return. 
Thine cease to shine when mjuie to bum. 
Thien, proud Celinda, \iope no inor^i 

To be imf)lor'd or wOo^d^ r " ' 
Since by thy scorn thou dost r^siia-el 

The wealth my Ipye bestiw^ji, ' " 
And thy despis'd disdain too late shaU -fiM 
That none are fair, but who are kind, 

t.OVR*« HERKTIC. . 

lie, whose active thoughts disdain 

To be .captive to one fo^, ' 
And w&uld break his aftigie chaSn^ 

Or else more wo^ un^er^^ ' 
Let him leamjthe art of me,. 

By new bondage to be f^e. 
What t)rpanhic mistress dare ' 

To one beauty love confine t 
Who, unbounded as the air. 

All may court, but none decHne. 
Why should we the hewrt dwy. 

As many objects as the eye ^ \ 
Wheresoe'er 1 turn qr move, 

A new p^ssio'h doth detain me ; 
Those kind4)eauties, th«t do love. 

Or those proud ones, that disdain me : 
This frown melts, and that smile bums me; 

This to te^trs, that ashes turns me. 
Soft fresh virgins, not full blown. 

With their youthful sweetness talce ifte ; 
Sober matrons^ ^at have known^ 

Long since, what these proves iiwake sie» 
Here, staid coldness I admire, 

There, the lively active fire. 
She that doth by skill dispense 

Every favour she bestows ; 
Or the harmless inocence," 

Which no court fior city kno#s ; 
Both al^e my soul inflame. 

That wild beauty, and this tame. 
Sheythat wisely can adorn. 

Nature with the wreath of art. 
Or whose rural sweets do scorn 

Borrowed helps to take a heart ; • 
The vaiit care of that 's my pleasure. 

Poverty of this, my treasure. 
Both the wanton md the coy. 

Me with equal pleasures move i 
She whom I by forc« enjoy. 

Or who forceth me to love ; 
This because she'll not' confess^ 

iThat, hot hide her happiness. 
She, whose loosely flowing tfair, . 

Scattered like the beams 6' th* 
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iftlaying with the sportive air, 
* "♦*5Hyfes the isweets it doth adorn ; 
Oaptiye in the-net restlranis me, 
Iitih6se g^den fetter*- ehains me. 

. «he with power ks« bright^ 

JyTy' Jyjvided heart invade, 
'Wt^^^^oft tress^ spread^ like night. 
O'er 1^ Moulders a black shade ; 
Por the starlight of Jker eyes, 

Brightly shinei| throu^ those dark skies. 

^lackj drTaJr, or tall^ or Iq^, ' 

' lalrke -with aH'ijan sport. 
The boH spHghtly Thais woo. 

Op the fircrzen. vestal dburt: 
^Vcry heauly takes my mind, \ 

^ . Tied to ail-fa-to none- conlin'd. 



the Bjostoir Repertory, a political gazette 
of unogmii^p^raeriVw? fndthe following 
ingenious aTid Satirical article. From in- 
ternal evidence, we ascribe it to one of 
the first or^om and statesman in our coun- 
. try#: a splenditi and a ^ound character, 
whose industry k^eps.p$iCe with his ge- 
hius, and whose integrity is not less pure 
than his style.J 

< A man who has travelled in Europe 
will be struck, When he returns to his 
ow» country, at the style of our news- 
papers. He win see Bonaparte play 
Emperor with a body-guard of tall gre- 
nadierS'Of some thousands. J[ie will see 
a fittle German prince, who has less 

^ land in his principality than belongs to 
the heirs of the late Mr. JBingham, in 
our. eastern country, parade it with a 
military establishment, twice as large 
m Hiat of tlie United States. The King 
of Prussia, with a population little more 
Dumeimis than that of the United States, 
is goiiig to stand the first shock of the 
French, which is always impetuous. 

The, American nation is highly civi- 
tized, full of resources, of sui enterpris- 
ing si»ifity and growing up to greatness 

• as rapidly as their own Indian com. 
There is no country where men are 
. pfi(;i^uced so fast, or where their labour 
is worth* so much, or so much in de- 
jnsmd. Of coQrse, a pair of hands is a 
part of the public stock, and of the 
stock too tbat lDrings in the highest in- 
terest and profit of any* Every male 
ehild comes into the world with a purse 
of one hundred guineas in his hand. 

An American retiming from France 
or England will be struck, ve repeat it, 
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with the style of our newspapers. iFor 
instance : 

There will certainly be yar on the 
frontier next to Mexico. The Spaniv 
ards are in force 1500- regular troops, 
, chiefly cavalry, and General Wilkinson, 
the commander in chief of our regular 
troops, has advanced to meet them. 
Our army is 300 strong. A reinforce- 
ment of 100 militia is expected fi^om 
the. province of Louisiana^ Notwith- 
standing the inequality of force, Gen. 
Wilkinson, who thinks a battle inevita- 
bffe, hopes to give a good account of tlie 
enem^I I 

In the foregoing, there is no cxag- 
geratibn of the ridiculous tenor of our 
newspaper articles. 

One would really think the republick 
of St. Merino wer^ going to war. When 
Roxbury voted not to arm its shipping, 
even Roxbury could have arrayed as 
grfeat an army, and a Commander in 
Chief as h^gji in rank as Gen. W*ilkin- 
son. 

Th© diminutive part we play in the 
great world is unspeakably shameful. 
A nation that we have fondly hoped 
was torn for glgry,^ and destined to play 
a great and conspicuous part on the 
workl*s st^e, is let down by a coward's 
reign, helow notice. We seem to have 
dfopt through a scuttle, and to have dis- 
appeared from off the stage. The 
worid i#ist see cause to think better 
of us before it will honour us with its 
contempt. 

Our several play-houses have as 
many candle-snuffers as poor Wilkin- 
soti has soldiers: and these candle- 
snuffers, are sometimes paraded, alas, 
with what danger to liberty ! as soldiers. 
Massachusetts, with almost 500 town- 
ships, has more constables. The seve- 
ral States artd Congress' can muster 
nearly two thousand legislators, rank 
and file ; and dire work they make of it 
for six weeks every yefir. 

Yet our STANDING ARMY, that 
is less numerous than our gangs /of 
counterfeiters, bur play-house candle- 
snuffers, our constables, or our legisla- 
tors, has'' produced a dreadful revolution 
in our government, and to this day will 
not let our people sleep.* 
3 F 
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The genius of the Ettglishman, 
Opie, or American, West, might erti- 
body on amvass the following images 
of a real poet. Scott, in his lay of 
the last Minstrel, a poem of which we 
can never tire, has displayed powers of 
genius, that, not only ii> the present, 
but in the after time, will ensure him 
the Poet's meed. 

EXTRACT 
From ScottU La/ qf the Last MimtreL 

So passed the day— the evening feH ; 
'T was near the time of curfew bell; 
The air was mild, the wind was calm. 
The stream was sm.ooth, the dew wa» balm ; 
E'en the rude watchmen on the tower 
Enjoy'd and bless'4 the lovely hour. 
Far iXH>re fair Margaret lov'd and blest 
The hour of silence and of rest. 
. On the high turret, sitting lone, 
She wak'dat times the Jute's ^oft tonfe; 
Touch'd a wild note, and all between. 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green; 
Her golden hair stream'd free from band. 
Her fair cKeek rested on her hand. 
Her blue eye sought the west afar. 
For lovers love the western star, 
r Is yon the star o'er Penchryst-Pen, 
That rises slowly, to her ken. 
And spreading broad its wavering light, 
i9hake'» its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the western star ? 

O, 'tis the beacon-blaze of war! 
Scarce could she draw her tightened breath. 
For well she knew the firie of death^! 
. The vvarder view'd it blazing strong. 
And blew his war-note loud and long. 
Till, at the high and haughty souod^ 
Rock, wood and river, rung arounlu 
The blast alarm'd the festal hall. 
And started forth the warriors all ; 
Far downward in the castle -yard. 
Full many a torch and cresset glar'd ; 
And helms and plumes, confus'dly tossed. 
Were in the blaze half seen, half lost; 
And spears in wild disorder shook. 
Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

The Seneschal, whose silver l>air 
Was reddened by the torch's glare. 
Stood in the midst, with gesture proud. 
And issued forth his mandates loud — 
** On Penchryst glows a ball of fire. 
And three are kindling oft Priesthaugswire," 
&c. 



For the Port Folio, 

[The genius of D*Israeli, who is extremely 
happy in his recollection, and elegant in 
his manner of telling 'anecdotes of litera- 
ture, has adorned the ensuing narrative^ 



with his USU2I grace. Miss-Edgwor^ 
alludes to this Jewish fable, very ingeni- 
ously, in her Practical Education.] 

SOLOMON AND 6HEBA. 

From the curiosities qf literature, 

I recollect; a pretty story, which, in 
the Talmud or Gemara, some Rabbi 
has attributed to Solomon. 

At the foot of the throne stood the 
queen of Sheba ; in each hand she held 
a wreath of flowers ; tHe one composed 
of natural, the other of artificial flowers. 
Art, in the labor of the mimic wreath^ 
had exquisitely emulated* th6 lively- 
hues, and the variegated beauties pf 
nature; so that at the distance it wa* 
held by the queen- for the inspection of 
the king, it was deemed impossible for 
him to decide, as her question import- 
ed, which was the natural and which 
the artificial. The sagacious Solomoik 
seemed posed; yet to be vanquished^ 
tho* in a trifle, by a trifling womdn, 
irritated hi^ pride. The son of David 
— he who had written treatises on the 
vegetable productions, " from the cedar 
to the hyssop," to acknowledge himself 
outwitted by a woman' with shreds of 
paper and glazed paintings ! ^The honor 
of the iponjarch's reputation for divine 
sagacity seemed diminished, and the 
whole Jewish court looked solemn and 
melancholy, ^ At length an expedient 
presented itself to the king^and, it 
must be confessed, worthy of the Natu- 
ral Philosopher. Observing a cluster 
of bees hovering round a window, he 
commanded that it should be opened* 
It was opened, llie bees rushed into 
the <y)urt, and lighted immediately on 
one of the wreaths, while not ^ single 
one fixed op. the other: the decision 
was not then diflicult : the learned Rab* 
hi shook their heads in rapture, and« 
the baflied Sheba had one more reason 
to be astonished at the wisdom of . 
mon* 

This would make a pretty poetical 
tale ; it would yield an elegant descrip- 
tion, and a pleasing moral; that the' bee 
only rests on the natural beauties, and 
never fixes on the painted flowers, how- 
ever inimitably the colour may be laid 
on. Tl>is applied to the ladies would 
give it pungency. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[For the amusement of the .general reader, 
as well as for the edification of the gentle- 
men of the Bar, we delight sometimes to 
select from the Law Reports of London, 
such cases, as may excite a smile in the 
countenance of the gravest Judge oi* Bar- 
lister.] 

Middltaeop aeaaion^y Sept, 16. 

ASSAULT AND CRIH. COlf. 

Mrs. Mart Higoins, a responsible 
dealer in cysttra^ muiclesy fierrywinkles^ 
i^fc. ^c, from the purlieus of Carnaby 
Market, was indicted for violently as- 
saulting a female friend, named Eliza- 
beth Bradley. From the testimony of 
the Prosecutrix it appeared, that the 
Defendant is the wife of a shoe-maker, 
who carries on his leathern operations 
in a room contiguous to the stall of his 
lib; that Mrs. B. who was an acquaint- 
ance of the family, one day paid them 
a morning visit, either for the purpose 
of tasting Mrs. Higgins's oysters, or 
having her shoes heeltapped by her 
friend Crispin. But, as those friendly 
meetings are seldom deemed cardial 
without a modicum of gin or armiseedy 
just to oil the wheels of affection, Mrs. 
Higgins was detached with her fiocket^ 
fustol for a pint of Hodges's beat high 
Jlavoured junifierj * leaving her afioao 
and her female friend tSte-a-tSte i but 
on her return with the reviving elixir, 
what was her astonishment and indig- 
nation to find her afioao and her friend 
in a situation not to be named ! the gh) 
bottle flew at their heads in an instant : 
laatay lafi-atoneay hammeray and fiegging 
awlay following in quick succession. — 
Mrs. Higgins briatling up with anger, 
vxuced exceeding wroth j and, brandish- 
ing the door-?ree«, threatened to c/o#f her 
husband's days, and put an end to her 
life • 

** Cpnscience makes cowards of ils all." 

^Crispin, terrified at the vengeance 
of his enraged afioauy apprehensive of a 
severe leatheringy and not liking aize- 
aticky with which she threatened to mea- 
sure his head, abandonedjiis qmrteray 
took to his hc^la and vamfied off with- 
out ceremony, leaving his frail gossip 



to receive from Mrs* Higgins a com- 
plete welting in black and blue, ff-oni 
which no craft could save her; although 
she sought to conciliate the ire of Mrs. 
Hig»gins, by assuring *her that her hus-j 
band \vas as much to blame as she was. . 

Mrs. Higgins, satisfied with the am- * 
pie damages she had taken of her rival; 
had no notion of proceeding to Doctors' 
Commons for further revenge; but. 
Mrs. Bradley thought fit to prosecute 
for the assault. 

Mrs. Higgins acknowledg^ed the fact, 
and was of course subject to a verdict 
of guilty, and fined one shilling. 

For the Port Foli: 
POLICE. 

MANSION HOUSE BEFORE THE 

LORD MAYOR. 

Yesterday thirteen bakera were sum- 
moned before the Lord Mayor, upon a 
charge of making a fiilse Return of the 
average price of flour last week, name- 
ly, at 75s per sack instead of 70s the 
real average, in order to mislead his 
lordship in regulating the assise of 
bread for the w^ek. 

The deception was discovered by 
comparing the return of the bakers 
with that of the meal-weighers; and 
the Lord Mayor very properly resolved 
to punish the attempt. The whole 
batch looked quite brown upon the occar 
sion ; and on being taxed with their de- 
ception, one or two attempted to be 
flowery in pleading their excuse, though 
for the most part, they seemed rather 
mealy-mouthed. Some appeared quite 
aoddenedy others affected to riae in their 
consequence ; some appeared flat as 
cakeay othf rs fermented with apprehen- 
sion, like yeaat ; some looked aour as 
alumy and others pale as dead men, at 
the discovery. But the Lord Mayor, 
with a laudable antipathy to all roguea I 
in grainy determined to work these' 
gentry, who, full of old leaveny no dou'bt 
expected to aack a round sum by the 
manoeuvre from the industrious poor, 
who are but too frequently ground by. 
such exaction. They were every one 
fined, and obliged to « come down with , 
their duaty* at which thev teemed con*» 

• 
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foundedly cruMty, Convmced that- this 
was not the way to butter thcii* hread^ 
they all do/ffcf together ; and, resolving 
to try their hands at malt^ since they 
were so unlucky in meal^ they mizzled off 
to the next beer-house for a soiky deter- 
mined to vff( their sfiongea^ and concert 
some mode of recovering their costs in 
the ro//«K)fficc5 or the CQllege of corn, 
doctors in Mark-lane. 



VARIETY. 

Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladles, you have warning. 

^. ' O LD BAIfLAD. 

PARODY. 

I l4V€ that drum's re-echoing soimdj 
Parading round and round and round« 
To me it tells of martial deeds, 
Of tented fields and neighing steeds; 
Of British standards wide unfurl'd^ 
Defying still a threatenipg world; 
Of hearts elate, and hands prepared. 
The blessings we enjoy to guard. 

I love to hear that cheering drum j 
Which strikefrthe pallid Frenchman dumb j 
It calls to inind the glorious blaza 
Of Edward?s, and of Henry's days ; 
Of Egypt conquey'd. Acre's height. 
And Bonaparte's disgraceful flight : 
Still hiay we hear the gladsome sound. 
Till Bonaparte bites the ground. • 

EXTRACT 

From the " Wanderer of Switgerlaud,'* a Poem, 
lately published in England. 

A wanderer of Switzerland, advan- 
ced in years, accompanied by his wife, 
his daughter, and her children, emi- 
grated from their country, in conse- 
quence of its subjugation by the French 
in 1793. On their way they stopped at 
Jhe cottage of a Shepherd, when the 
following dialogue takes place. 

SifEPHERD. 

Wanderer f whither dost thou roam ? 
Weary Wanderer, old and grey ! 
Wherefore hastlHou left thine home. 
In the sunset of thy day ?'* 

. WANDEREk. 

** In the sunset of my day. 
Stranger I have lost my home ; 

Weary, wa' *ng, old, and gray, 
Therefc efbre, do I rpam.. 



*« Here mine arms %. wife enfold. 
Fainting in their weak.eml^racet 

There my daughter's charms behold. 
Withering in that widow'd face. 

" These their infants,-r-Oh ! .their «ire. 
Worthy of the race.of TELL, 

In the battle's fiercest fire. 
In bis country's battle — ^fell 

89EPHERD. 

'^Switzerland, ^en, gvcgt thee birUi ?** 

WANDERER., 

" Ah,-^'twafl Switzerland of yore r ' 
But, degraded spot of ejqrth. 
Thou art Switzerland no more ! 

** O'er thy mountains sunk in blbod^ 
Are the waves of ruin huri^d. 

Like the waters of the flood. 
Rolling round a buried world.** 

SHEPHERD. 

" Yet' will time the deluge stop ; 

Then may Switzerland he blest ; 
On St. GotharS's hoary top 

Shall tiie Ark of Freedom rest** 

' • . WANDERER. 

' No ! — Irreparably lost. 

On the day that made us slav^,' 

Freedom's Ark, by tempests tost, 
Founder'd in the swallowing waves.** ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

" Welcome, Wanderer, as thou art. 

All my blessings to partake ; 
Yes, thrice welcome to my heart. 

For thine injur'd country's sake. 

** On the western hills alar. 

Evening lingers with delight. 
While she views her favorite st&r, 

Bright'ning on the brow of night.** 

INSCRIPTION FOR A BOWER. 

Thou, whom the sacred lore of sweet re- 
pose 

Ftom the vexatious cares of busjr life 
Hath won; with confidence approach thi^ * 
Bower ! 

Abstracted from the follies, guilt, and woes. 
That haunt too oft tlie crouded scene of 
strife, 

Here may'st thou pass the calm, the blame, 
less hour. 

While dripping rocks their limpid stores 

distil ; 

And with a gentle^ soid-composing sound, 

Intp the vale descends the murmuring riU • 
And birds theifr blended sorig pour thro* the 
shades around. 

IIAPSZ. / 
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Of^ all terrible tempests ' that 
deform the face of nature, and repress 
human presumption, the sandy tem- 
pests of Arabia, once Africa, are the 
most terrible, and stri)Le the imagina* 
tion most, strongly. To conceive a 
proper idea of these, we are by no 
means to suppoi^e them resembling 
those whirlwinds of dust, that we 
sometimes sfee scattering in our air, and 
sprinkling their contents upon our 
roads and meadows. The sand storm 
of Africa exhibits a very different ap- 
pearance. As the sand, of which the 
whirlwind k composed, is excessively 
fine, and almost resembles the parts of 
water, its motion resembles that of a 
fluid; and the whole plain seems to 
float onward, like a slow inundation. 
The body of sand, thus rolling, is deep 
enough to bury houses and palaces in 
its bosom : travellers^ who are crossing 
those extensive deseits, perceive its 
approach at a distance, and in general 
have time to avoid it, or turn out of its 
way, as it generally extends but to a 
moderate breadth. However, when it 
is extremely rapid, or ytry extensive, 
as sometimes is the case, no swiftness 
no art can avail > nothing then remains, 
but to meet death with fortitude, and 
submit to be^ buried alive with resig- 
nation. 

It was the fault of the philosophers 
of the last age to be more inquisitive 
after the causes of thipgs than after the 
things themselves. They seemed tp 
think that a confesspn of ignorance 
cancelled their claims to wisdom : they 
therefore had a solution for every de- 
mand. But the present age has grown, 
if not more inquisitive, at least more 
modest ; and* none are now ashamed of 
that ignorance which labour can nei- 
ther remedy nor remove. 

When I consider, says the pensive 
Goldsmith, the various vicissitudes of 
nature ; lands swallowed by yawning 
earthquakes, or overwhelmed in the 
deep ; rivers and lakes disappearing or. 
dried* away ; 'mountains levelled into 
plains, and plains swelling up into 
mountains; I cannot help regarding 
thb earth as a place of very little sta- 
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bility ; as a transient abode of still more 
transitory beings. 

I4say's.Cbleridge,we except Lucreti- 
us and Statins, I loiow not of any Latin 
poet, ancient or modem, who has equal- 
led Casimer, in boldness of conception, 
opulence of fancy, or beauty of versifi- 
cation. The odes of this illustrious 
Jesuit were translated into English, 
abqut one hundred and fifty yeaiy ago, 
by a Thomas Hill. I never saw the 
translation. A few of the odes have 
been translated, in a very animated 
manner, by Watts. I have subjoined 
an imitation of the third ode of the se- 
cond book, which, with the exception 
of the first line, is an effusion of ex- 
quisite elegance. In it I am sensible 
tnat I have destroyed the effect of sud- 
denness^ ' by translating into two stanzas 
what is one in the original. 

The solemn breathing air is ended. 

Cease, O lyre, thy kindred lay ; 
From the poplar Vranch suspended. 

Glitter to the eye of day. * 
On thy wires, hovering', dyin^. 

Softly sighs the rammer wmd : 
I will slumber careless lying. 

By yon vjaterfall reclin'd* 
In the forest, hollow moaning,- 

Hark ! I hear a d^ep'ning 30und ; 
Clouds rise thick with heavy low'ring, 

See ! the horizon blackens round. 

Parent of the soothing measure. 
Let me seize thy wetted string : 

Swiftly flies the flatterer, pleasure. 
Headlong ever on the wing. 

Cowley sometimes, evep when love is 
his theme,, can talk a little like a man 
of this world. 

Well then ; I now do plainly see. 
This busy world%nd 1 shall ne'er agree ; 
The very honey of all earthly joy 
X)oes of aU meats the soonest cloy : 
And they methinks deserve my pity. 
Who for it can endure the stings. 
The croud, and buz, and mufmurings, 

Of this g^eat hive the city. 
Ah ! yet e'er I descend to the grave. 
May I a small house and large garden have ; 
And a few friends, and many books, both 
true. 

Both wise, and both delightfid too ; 
And, sinco love ne'er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair. 
And good, as guardian angels are. 
Only belov'd, and loving m€. 
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PESTS OF SOCIETY. 

There is not a more intolerable nuis- 
ance, says Mons. Chevreauj than a false 
Iriend. Nothing more formidable than 
an opulent scoundrel and an avaricious 
judge. Nothing more disgusting than 
a dogmatical scholar^ Nothing more 
common than a knavish gamester. No- 
thing more despicable than a Prince 
devoid of truth. And nothing more 
ndiculous than an amorous old woman. 

The grumblers in Mr. Fitt's day, be- 
cause he taxed Wincy will surely now 
be pleased with his successor Petty, 
since he only taxes Small Beer, 

A learned schoolmaster being lately 
interrogated by^ one of his scholars with 
respect to the etymology of the word 
Myniaxy replied, after somfc sage con- 
sideration, that it received its meaning 
from the circumstance of the ancients 
having laid a tax on sin, 

WRITTEN ON A LOOKING-GLASS. 

In me, false Thais, as you pass, 

Your likeness may be seen ; , 
Without, /all tinsel, paint, and glass, 
. All mercury — within. 

ANECDOTES. 

The late John Palmer, whose father 
was a bill-sticker, and who had occa- 
sionally practised in the same hum- 
ble though hereditary occupation him- 
self, being one day strutting in the 
Green Room, in a pair of glittering 
buckles, a gentleman who was present 
remarked, that they really resembled 
diamonds. " Sir," said the actor, with 
some warmth, " 1 would have you know 
I never wear any ihmg except dia- 
monds/'^^ I ask your pvdon," replied 
the gentleman, " I remember the time 
wher> you wore nothing but fiaat^** 
This produced a loud laugh, which was 
heightened by Jack Bannister jogging 
him on the elbow, and dryly saying, 

D — n me, Jack, why don't you stick 
Aim against the wall?** ^ 



sent to him by his numerous admirers ; 
among the rest a ^ntleman had sen| 
him forty-five hampers of different 
wines ; on this his M— -y punningly 
observed, that it was not a very friend- 
ly office to hamfier him more than he^ 
was already. 

A quaker at Bristol was remarkable 
for never giving a direct answer to any 
question Uiat was put to him. A gen-; 
tleman one day laid a considerable wa-, 
ger that he would di^w a direct reply 
from Obadiah tq a question that he 
should put to him. He accordingly* 
went, and met the quaker in the 
street " Pray, sir," says he, " is jthe 
post come in ?" " Dost thee expect anjr. 
letters ?" asked the quaker— So the bet 
was lost. 

To Readers cpid Corresfioridentsu 

" The verses with the signature of 
Sparta" are elegant in their versi- 
fication, but the principles inculcated 
in them are most abominably infamous. * 
The author, beyond a doubt, is a furi- 
ous jacobin. 

This is a ^lifil circumstanec. This 
is the dead fly in the ointment, which 
causeth the whole to send forth a nau- 
seous savour." The fairest chaplets of 
the muse cannot adorn the detestable , 
brow of such a character; the corrus- 
cations of genius itself serve only to 
aggravate, the horrors of political de- 
pravity. The radiance of a mind, thus 
perniciously exerted, is like the glare 
of the falchions of Milton's apostate 
troop. 

The tudden blaze far round illumines — Hki^ 

Our tiny friend need not repine at 
his diminutiveness. His. mind is ca^* 
cious, though his body is small. 

My lord Clarendon tells us, that 
the celebrated John Hales, of Eaton, 
was one of the least men in the kingdomy 
and one of the greatest scholars in Eu^ , 
ro/ie. 



When Mr. Wilkes was persecuted From R. who fayourfed us with a 
in the year 1769, and confined in the very curious epitaph on an African shv^ 
Kinp^'s Bench, General C— informed which was inserted in our tenth num- 
the K — g, that many presents had been ber, we sh|ill he h£^y to hear again. 

' . ■ • 
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For the Port Folio, 

ODE TO JEHOVAH. 

From the Hebrev) of Moset, 
la high Jehovah's praise, my strain 

Of triumph shall the Chorus lead. 
Who plung'd beneath the rolling main. 

The hor9emen \irith his vaunted stered. 
- Dread breaker of our servile chains ! 

By whom our arm in strength remains^ 
The scented algum forms thy car : 

Our feither's God, thy name we raise 

Beyond the bounds of mortal praise. 
The chieftain and the Lord of war. 
Far, in the caverns of the deep. 

Their chariots sunk to rise no more. 
And Pharaoh's mighty warriors sleep. 

Where the Red-sea*s huge monsters roar. 

Plung'd like a rock amid the wave. 

Around their their heads the billows lave, 
Down—down the yawning gulf they go : 

vDash'd by the high expanded hand 

To pieces, on the pointed sand. 
That lines ^e shelving rocks below. 
What lambent lightnings round th«e gleam, 

Thy foes in blackening heaps to strew ! 
As o'er wide fields of stubble streabi 

The flames, in undulations blue ; 

And lo, the waters of the deep 

Swell in one enormous heap. 
Collected at thy nostrils' brf ath : 

The bosom of the abyss reveal'd, 

Wall'd with huge chrystal waves, con- 
geal'd. 

Yawns hideous as the gate of death. 

Swifti steeds of Egypt, speed your course, 
** And swift, ye scythed chariots, roll ; 

*< Not Ocean's bed impedes our force. 

Red vengeance soon shall glut our soul; 
*< Soon $hi3l the sabre sharp embrue 
« Its glimmering edge in gory dew."— 

Impatient cried the exulting foe ; 
When, ponderous as a mass of lead. 
They sink, and sudden o'er their head 

The bursting wave's impetuous flow. 

But THOU, in whose sublime abode 
Resistless might and mercy dwell. 

Our voices, high o'er every God, 
To thee the lofty lay shall swell. 
Outstretch'd, we saw thy red right-hand, 
The earth her solid jaws expand ; 

Down, down the gulf, alive, they sink. 
While we, within the incumbent main. 
Beheld the tumbling floods, in vain 

Storm on our narrow pathway's brink. 

But, far as Fame's shrill notes resound. 
With dire dismay the nations hear i 

OldEdom's sons/ in war renown'd, 
And.Mdab's warriors melt with fear; 
- The jJetrifying tale (Msarms 
The might of Canaan's countless swarms; 
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AppaU'd their heroes sink supine ; 
No mailed bands with thrilling cry 
The bannered Hebrew host defy. 

That moves to conquer Palestine. 

Nor burning «ands our course invade. 
Where nature's glowing embers lie ; 

But led by' THEE, we safely tread 
Beneath thte furnace of the sky. 
To fields where fertile oll^res twine 
Their branches wHh the clustering vine, * 

Soon Shalt thou Jacob's armies brirvg. 
To plant them, by thy mighty hand. 
Where the proud towers of Salem stailds 

While J AO reigns their warrior king. 

Low in the deep's unfathomed caves. 
The warrior's rest;, of Mazur's land. 

Save when the surge, that idly raves, 
Hetveyfheir cold corses on the sand. 
With courage unappall'd, in vain 
They rush'd within the channel'd main ; 

Their heads the billows folded a'er; 
While THOU thy chosen host hast led 
Through the green Ocean's coral bed, - 

To ancient Edom's palmy shore.' H- 

The memory of the wonderful event which 
this Hebrew Ode commemorates, according 
to Diodorus, was long preserved by tradi- 
tion aimong the natives of the African shore 
of the Red Sea. The ancient Hebrew, or 
rather Arabic names of different mountains 
or passes on the African and Arabian shores 
of tliat sea are still retained, with little va- 
riation. 

RUNIC ODE. 
The Haunting of Haruardur, 

BY C. LEFTI^Y, ESC^. 

Son of Angrym, warrior bold. 
Stay thy travel o'er the wold ; 
Stop, Havardur, stop thy steed ; 
Thy death, thy bloody death's decreed, 
§he, Coronzon's lovely maid. 
Whom thy wizard wiles betrayed. 
Glides along the* darken'd coast, 
A frantic, pak, enshrouded ghost. 
Where the fisher dries his net, i 
Rebel waves her body beat ; 
Seduc'd by thee, she toss'd her form 
To the wUd fury of the storm. 

Kn6w, thou feeble chfld of dust# 
Odin's brave, and Odin's just ; . 
From the Golden Hall I come 
To pronounce thy fatal doom ; 
Never shalt thou pass the scull 
Of rich methegUn deep and full : 
Late I left the giant throng. 
Yelling loud thy funeral song ; 
Imprecating deep and dread 
Curse* on thy guUty head. 
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Soon widi Lok, thy tortur'd soul, , 
• Must in boiling' billows roll ; 
Till the God's eternal light 
Bursts a^wart thy gloom of night ; 
Till Surtur gallops from afar. 
To bum this breathing world of war. 

Bold tp brave the spear of death, 
Heroes hurry o!er the heatii : 
Hasten to Uie smoking feast — 
Welcome every helmed guest» 
Listen hymns of swee{ renown. 
Battles by thjitfathers won ; 
* Frame thy face in Weathed smiles. 
Mirth the moodiest mind beguiles. — 
Yet I hover always nig^. 
Bid thee think, — and bid thee sigh ; 
Yet I g^ad thy rankling breast ; — . 
Never, never, shalt thou rest 

What avails .thy bossy shield 1 
What the guard thy gauntlets yield ? , 
What the morion on thy brow ^ . « 
Or the hauberk's rings below ? 
If to live in ang^sh fear, . , 

Danger always threatening near ; 
Lift on high thy biting mace. 
See him glaring in thy face ; 
Turn — yet meet him, madd'nihg, fly. 
Curse jthy coward soul, and die. 

Not upon the field of fight 
Hela seals thy lips in night ; 
A brother^ of infernal brood, * 
Bathes him in thy heart's hot blood f 
Twice two hundred vassals bend. 
Hail him as their guardian friend i 
Mock thee, writhing with the wound. 
Bid thee bite the dusty ground ; ' 
Leave thee suffering, scom'd, alone. 
To die unpitied and unknown. 

Be thy naked carcase stfcwM, 
To give the, famish'd eagles food ; 
Sea-mews screaming on the shore, , 
Dip their beaks, and drmk thy gore. , 
Be thy fiend-fir'd ^irit borne, 
Wreck'd upon the fiery tide. 
An age of agony abide. 
■ But soft, the morning-bell beats one. 
The glow-worm fades ; and, see, the sun 
Flashes his torch behind yon hill. 
At night, when wearied nature's still, • 
And horror stalks along the plain, 
Remember~we must mept again. 

THft GAMEKEEPER'S RETURN 
AT NIGHT. 

BY S. E. BRYDGES, ESQ. 

Thro' the long morning have I toil'd 

0*er heath and lonely wood. 
And cross the dark untrodden glen 

The fearful -game pursu'd: 



But de^r now the g^pring clouds - 

Collect along the » 
And faint and weary warm my steps 

Their homeiva^d cotirse to Me. 

And now the driving mist withdraws 

Her grey and vapoury veil^ 
I mark again the sacred towfer 

I pass'd in yonder dale. 
A little while^ and I shiill gain 

Yon hill's laborious height ; 
And then perhaps my humble cot 

Will cteer my gtateful sight. 

Ah now I see the smoke ascend 

From forth the glimmering thatch : 
Now my heart beats at every step. 

And now I lift the latch ; 
Now staHing from my blazing hearth. 

My little children bound. 
And loud with shrill and clamorous joy 

Their happy sire surround. 

Ho 'sweet when Night first wrap*^ the 
world 

Beneath her sable vest, . ',. . . 
To sit beside the crackling fii*e. 

With weary limbs at rest ; . 
And think on all the labours past. 

That Mom's bright hours employ 'd, . 
While all, that toil and danger 8eem*d» 

Is now at home enjoy'd. 

The wild and fearful distant scene. 

Lone covert, v^histling storm. 
Seem now in Memory's mellowing eye 

To wear a softer form ; • 
And while my wand'rin^ I describe. 

As froths the nut-brown ale. 
My dame and little list'ning tribe 

With wonder hear the tsde. 

Then soft enchanting slumbers calm. 

My heavy eyelids close. 
And on my fiumble bed I sink 

To most profound repose ; 
Save, that by fits, the scenes of day 

Come glancing on my sight. 

And, touch'd by Fanc)r's magic wand. 
Seem visions of delight. 



A QUERY ANSWERED. 

«« Why, pray, of iate do Europe's kings 

No jester to their courts acbnit? 
They're grown such stately solemn thiiq^ 

To bear a joke they tliink not fit. ' 
But though each court a jester lacks. 

To laugh at monarchs to their faces ; 
Yet all mankind, behind their backs. 

Supply the honest jesters* places/* 
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